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PREFACE. 

This  Memoir  was  originally  intended  to  form  one  of  the  uniform  series  of 
local  histories  compiled  "by  order  of  the  Government.  Its  main  object  was 
therefore  to  serve  as  a  pf  distn^officers  ;  thus 

it  touches  upon  many  topics  which  the  general  reader  will  condemn  as  trivial  and 
•uninteresting,  and  in  the  earlier  chapters  the  explanations  are  more  detailed  and 
minute  than  the  professed  student  of  history  and  archaeology  will  probably  deem 
at  all  necessary.  But  a  local  memoir  can  never  be  a  severely  artistic  perform¬ 
ance.  On  a  small  scale  it  resembles  a  dictionary  or  encyclopedia  and  must,  if 
complete,  be  composed  of  very  heterogeneous  materials,  out  of  which  those  who 
have  occasion  to  consult  it  must  select  what  they  require  for  their  own  purposes, 
without  concluding  that  whatever  is  superfluous  for  them  is  equally  familiar  or 
distasteful  to  other  people. 

As  good  libraries  of  standard  works  of  reference  are  scarcely  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  India  out  of  the  presidency  towns,  I  have  invariably  given  in 
foil  the  verv  words  of  my  authorities,  both  ancient  and  modern.  And  if  1  have 
occasion  to  mention  any  historical  character— though  he  may  have  achieved  some¬ 
what  more  than  a  mere  local  reputation— I  still  narrate  succinctly  all  the  mate¬ 
rial  facts  of  his  life  rather  than  take  them  for  granted  as  already  known.  Thus, 
before  quoting  the  Chinese  Pilgrims,  I  explain  under  what  circumstances  they 
wrote  :  and  when  describing  the  Mathura  Observatory,  I  introduce  an  account 
of  the  famous  royal  astronomer  by  whom  it  was  constructed.  Hence  my  pages 
are  not  unfrequently  overcrowded  with  names  and  dates  which  must  give  them 
rather  a  repellent  appearance  ;  hut  I  shall  be  compensated  for  this  reproach  if 
residents  on  the  spot  find  in  them  an  answer  to  all  enquiries^  without  ■  occasion 
to  consult  other  authorities,  which,  though  _  possibly  far  from  obscure,  may  still 
under  the  circumstances  be  difficult  to  obtain. 

I  dwell  at  considerable  length  on  the  legends  connected  with  the  deified 
Krishna,  the  tutelary  divinity  of  the  district :  because,  however  puerile  and  com¬ 
paratively  modem  many  of  them  may  be,  they  have  materially  affected  the  whole 
course  of  local  history  and  are  still  household  words,  to  which  allusion  is  con¬ 
stantly  made  in  conversation,  either  to  animate  a  description  or  enforce  an 
argument. 

The  great  years  of  famine  and  the  mutiny  of  1857,  though  the  latter 
was- 1)  calamity  much  me®©'  lightly  felt  in  this  neighbourhood  than  in  many  other 
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parts  of  India,  yet  form  the  eras,  by  which  the  date  of  all  domestic  occurrences 
is  ordinarily  calculated,  and  both  subjects  have  therefore  been  duly  noticed. 
But  there  has-been  no  need  to  enter  much  into  general  history,  for  Mathura 
has  never  been  a  political  centre,  except  during  the  short  period  when  it  formed 

the  theatre  for  the  display  of  the  ambitioufc  projects  of  Siiraj  Mall  and  his 
immediate  successors  on  the  throne  of  Bharat-pnr.  All  its  special  interest  is 
derived  from  its  religious  associations  in  connection  with  the  Vmshnava  sects— 
far  outnumbering  all  other  Hindu  divisions — of  whom  some  took  birth  here,  all 
regard  it  as  their  Holy  Land.  Thus,  the  space  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  doctrines  which  they  profess  and  the  observances  which  they  practise  could 
scarcely  he  curtailed  without  impairing  the  fidelity  of  the  sketch  by  suppression 
of  the  appropriate  local  colouring.  It  may  also  be  desirable  to  explain  that  the 
long  extracts  of  Hindi  poetry  from  local  writers  of  the  last  two  centuries  have 
been  inserted  not  only  as  a  propm  of  the  subject  to  which  they  refer,  but  also 
as  affording  the  most  unmistakeable  proofs  of  what  the  language  of  the  country 
really  is.  No  such  specimens  could  be  given  of  indigenous  Urdu  literature, 
simply  because  it  is  non-existent  and  is  as  foreign  to  the  people  at  large  as  English. 

So  much  irreparable  damage  has  been  done  ■  in  past  years  from  sample 
ignorance  as  to  the  value  of  ancient  architectural  remains,  that  I  have  been 
careful  to  describe  in  full ,  every  building  in  the  district  which  possesses  the 
slightest  historical  or  artistic  interest.  I  have  also  given  a  complete  remind  of 
all  the  results  hitherto  obtained  in  archaeological  research  among  the  relics  of 
an  earlier  age,  and  have  added  a  sketch  of  the  development  of  the  local  style 
of  architecture,  as  it  exists  at  the  present  day. 

Besides  noting  the  characteristics  of  peculiar  castes,  I  have  given  an 
account  of  the  origin  and  present  status  of  all  the  principal  residents  in  the 
district,  mentioning  every  particular  of  any  interest  connected  with  their  family 
history  or  personal  {qualifications.  Only  a  few  such  persons  of  special  repute 
will  he  found  included  m  the  general  narrative  ;  the  remainder  have  been 
relegated  to  the  more  strictly  topographical  sequel,  where  they  are  noticed  in 
connection  with  their  estates.  Upon  purely  agricultural  statistics  I  touch 
very  briefly  ;  all  such  matters  have  been  most  ably  discussed  by  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  last  settlement.  .  / 

The  village  lists,  which  occupied  a  considerable  space  ha  the  first  and 
second  editions,  have  now  been  omitted  in  consequence  of  my  inability — here  at 
Bulandshahr — to  obtain  the  detailed  results  of  the  last  census.  I  believe  they 
had  been  found  useful  by  district  officials.  No  one  who'  has  not  had  experience 
la  matters  of  the  kind  can  form  any  idea  of  the  labour  and  vexation  involved  in 
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6m  preparation  for  the  first  time  of  such  tables,  when  the  materials  on  which  the  j 
are  based  consist  exclusively  ef  manuscripts  written  in  the  Persian  character. 
An  attempt  to  secure  accuracy  induces  a  feeling  of  absolute  despair  5  for  the 
names  of  the  places  and  people  mentioned  can  only  be  verified  on  the  spot, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  too  obscure  to  be  tested  by  reference  to  other  authorities, 
mud  the  words  as  written,  if  not  absolutely  illegible,  can  be  read  at  least  three 
or  four  different  ways. 

A  remark,  originally  consisting  of  no  more  than  three  or  four  lines  in  my 
first  edition,  has.  been  expanded  into  a  thorough  discussion  on  the  etymology 
of  local  names,  which  occupies  the  whole  of  Chapter  XII.  It  incidentally 
disposes  of  several  erode  theories  on  the  subject,  which  have  been  advanced  by 
scholars  of  more  or  less  distinction  under  a  misconception  as  to  the  historical 
growth  of  the  modem  vernacular  of  Upper  India.  The*  conclusions  at  which 
I  arrive  can  scarcely  be  disputed,  but  they  wfil  probably  be  ignored  as  too  fatal 
to  whimsical  speculation. 

In  the  matter  of  tmmsEferation  I  have  been  more  consistent  than  was 
prescribed  of  necessity,  in  the  belief  that  compromise  is  always  an  evil,  and  in 
this  matter  is  exceptionally  so  ;  for  with  a  definite  orthography,  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  why  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  generations  the  immense 
diversity  of  Indian  alphabets,  which  at  present  form  such  an  obstacle  to  literary 
intercourse  and  intellectual  progress,  should  not  all  be  abolished  and  the  Roman 
character  substituted  in  their  stead. 

As  to  the  word  f  Mathura5  itself,  the  place  has  had  an  historical  existence' 
for  more  than  2,000  years,  and  may  reasonably  demur  to  appearing  in  its  old 
age  under  such  a  vulgar  and  offensive  form  as  €  Muttra,5  which  represents 
neither  the  correct  pronunciation  nor  the  etymology.  Though  it  has  been 
visited  by  Europeans  of  many  different  nationalities,  it  was  never  so  mutilated 
till  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  now  eighty  years  ago.  Even  the 
Chinese,  with  a  language  that  renders  transliteration  all  but  impossible,  repre¬ 
sent  it,  more  correctly  than  we  have  hitherto  done,  nnder  the  form  Mothulo. 
Mathuri  Das,  or  some  similar  compound,  is  a  name  very  frequently  given  by 
Hindus  to  a  child  who  has  been  bom  after  a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  city,  and 
It  is  always  so  spelt.  Hence  results  the  egregious  absurdity  that  in  any 
official  list  c  Mathura  Das  of  Mathura’  appears  as  c  Mathura  D&s  of  Muttra,5 
with  two  utterly  different  spellings  for  one  and  the  same  word. 

Bulandshahb, 

April  21  at,  1882. 


F.  S.  GROWSE. 
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a  unaccented  is  like 

a  in  India, 

if  accented  is  like 

a  „  hath. 

e  is  always  long,  like 

$  „  file. 

i  unaccented  is  like 

i  „  India, 

{  accented  is  like 

i  „  elite. 

u  unaccented  is  like 

u  „  put. 

tf  accented  is  like 

u  „  rural . 

o  is  always  long,  like 

0  „  oval. 

ai  Is  like  •  ox  ,,  aisle . 

m  is  Ike  ou  n  cloud. 

The  consonants  are  pronounced  as  in  English:  th  as  in  boot~hook}  never  as  In 
father;  g  is  always  hard,  as  in  gag;  y  Is  always  a  C'msonant,  and  c ,  q  and  x 
are  not  used  at  alL  The  fixed  sound  of  each  letter  never  varies;  and  it  If, 
therefore,  impossible  for  any  person  of  the  most  ordinary  intelligence  to  hesit^xe 
for  a  moment  as  to  the  correct  way'  of  pronouncing  a  word  the  first  time  he  S‘:e» 
it  Without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  language,  he  may  read  a  page  r  f  a 
Bomanized  Sanskrit  or  Hindustani  book -to  an  Indian  audience,  and  be  perfectly 
intelligible,  if  he  will  only  take  the  trouble  to  remember  the  few  simple  rules 
given  above* 
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MATHURA 


CHAPTER! 

TEE  MODERN  DISTRICT ;  ITS  CONFORMATION,  EXTENT  AND  DIVISIONS  AT  DIF¬ 
FERENT  PERIODS.  THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  PEOPLE  AND  THEIR  LANGUAGE. 

THE  PREDOMINANT  CASTES;  THE  flTS  AND  THEIR  ORIGIN;  THE  CHAD* 

brs;  the  ahivAsis;  the  gaurua  thAkubs.  the  jainis  and  their 

.  TEMPLES.  THE  PRINCIPAL  FAMILIES THE  SETH;  THE  RAJA  OF  HATHRAS; 

THE  RAIS  OF  SA’d/RJCD.  AGRICULTURAL  CLASSIFICATION  OF  LAND;  CAN¬ 
ALS  ;  FAMINES  ;  THE  DELHI  ROAD  AND  ITS  BARAKS. 

The  modem  district  of  MathmA  is  one  of  the  five  which  together  make  up  the 
Agra  Division  of  the  North  West  Provinces.  It  has  an  area  of  1,453  square 

miles,  with  a  population  of  671,690,  the  vast  majority  of  whom,  viz.,  611,626, 
are  Hindu®. 

in  the  year  1803,  when  its  area  was  first  included  in  British  territory,  part 
of  it  was  administered  from  Agra  and  part  from  Sa’d&b&d.  This,  arrangement 
continued  til!  1332,  when  the  city  of  M&thuri  was  recognized  as  the  most  fitting 
centre  of  local  government  and,  superseding  the  village  of  Sa’d&bad,  gave  ■  its 
name  to  a  new  district,  comprising  right  tahsilis,  vu»,  Aring,  Sah&r,  and  Koss, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jaxnun& ;  and  on  the  left, :  Mat,  Noh-jhil,  Mahdban, 
Sa’d&bfd,  and  Jalesar.  In  1860,  Mit  and  Noh-jbil  were  united,  with  the  former 
as  the  head-quarters  of  the  Tahsildar ;  and  in  1868  the  revenue  offices  at  Aring 
were  transferred" to  Maihur&,  but  the  general  boundaries. remained  unchanged* 

The  district,  however,  as  thus  constituted,  was  of  a  most  inconvenient  shape. 
Its  outline  was  that  of  a  carpenter’s  square,  of  which  the  two  parallelograms 
were  nearly  equal  in  extent ;  the  upper  one  lying  due  north  ‘and  south,  while 
the  other  at  right  angles  to  it  stretched  due  eastward-  below.  The  capital,  situ¬ 
ated  at  the  interior  angle  of  junction,  was  more  accessible  from  the  contiguous, 
district  of  Aligarh  and  the  independent"  State  of  Bharat-pur  than  from  the 
greater  part  of  its  own  territory.  '  The  Jalesar  pargana  was  the  most  remote 
of  all ;  its  two  chief  towns,  Awa  and  Jalesar,  being  respectively  55  and  43 
miles  from  the  local  Courts,  a  greater  distance  than  separated  them  from  the 
capitals  of  four  other  districts. 
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Tills ,  under  any  conditions,  would  Have  been  justly  considered  an  inconve¬ 
nience,  and  there  were  peculiar  circumstances  which  rendered  it  exceptionally 
so.  The  transfer  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  land  from  the  old  proprietary 
village  communities  to  wealthy  strangers  had  created  a  wide-spread  feeling  of 
restlessness  and  impatience,  which  wras  certainly  intensified  by  the  remoteness 
of  the  Courts  and  the  consequent  tin  willingness  to  have  recourse  to  them  for 
the  settlement  of  a  dispute  io  its  incipient  stages.  Hence  the  frequent  occur¬ 
rence  of  serious  outrage*,  such  as  burglaries  and  highway  robberies,  which  were 
often  carried  out  with  more  or  less  impunity,  notwithstanding  the  number  of 
people  that  must  have  been  privy  to  their  commission.  However  willing  the 
authorities  of  the  different  districts  were  to  act  in  concert,  investigation  on  the 
part  of  the  police  was  greatly  hampered  by  the  readiness  with  which  the  crimi¬ 
nals  could  escape  across  the  border  and  disperse  themselves  through  the  five 
districts  of  Mathura,  Agra,  Mainpuri,  Eta,  and  Aligarh.  Thus,  though  a  local 
administrator  is  naturally  jealous  of  any  change  calculated  to  diminish  the  im¬ 
portance  of  Ms  charge,  and  Jalesar  was  unquestionably  the  richest  portion  of  the 
‘  district,  still  it  was  generally  admitted  by  each  successive  Magistrate  and  Col¬ 
lector  that  its  excliange  for  a  tract  of  country  with  much  fewer  natural  advan¬ 
tages  would  be  a  most  politic  and  beneficial  measure.* 

The  matter,  which  had  often  before  been  under  the  consideration  of  Gov¬ 
ernment,  was  at  last' settled  towards' the  close  of  the  year  1874,  when  Jalesar 
was  finally  struck  off  from  Mathura.  At  first  it  was  attached  to  Agra  ;  but  six 
years  later  it  was  again  transferred  and  joined  on  to  Eta*  which  was  then  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  full  district.  Ho  other  territory  had  been  given  in  compensa¬ 
tion  till  1879,  when  84  villages,  constituting  the  pargana  of  Farrah,  were 
taken  from  Agra  and  added  on  to  the  Mathura  tahsili.  The  district  has  thus 


•  la  the  first  edition,  of  this  work,  written  before  the  change  had  been  affected*  I  thus  mtm- 
m&rized  the  point*  of  difference  between  the  Jalesar  and  the  other  paig*nas  :—Thc  Jalesar 
pargasm  affords  a  marked  contrast  to  all  the  rest  of  the  district,  from  which  It  differs  no  less 
in  soil  and  scenery  than  in  the  character  and  social  status  of  the  population.  'In  the  other  sir 
parg&uas  wheat,  indigo,  mud  rice  are  seldom  or  never  to  be  seen*  here  they  form  the  staple 
crop® ;  there  the  pasturage  is  abundant  and  every  villager  has  his  herd  of  cattle,  here  all  the 
land  is  amble  and  do  more  cattle  are  .kept  than  are  barely  enough  to  work  the  plough  *  there 
the  country  is  clotted  with  natural  woods  and  groves,  but  has  no  enclosed  orchards  here  the 
mango  and  other  fruit  trees  are  freely  planted  and  thrive  well,  but  there  is  no  jungle-  there 
the  village  communities  still  for  the  most  part  retain  possession  of  their  ancestral  lands  here 
they  have  been  ousted  almost  completely  by  modern  capitalists  s  there  the  Jats  constitute  the 
great  mas®  of  the  population,  here  they  occupy  one  solitary  village ;  there  the  Muhammadans 
have  never  gained  any  permanent  footing  andwery  spot  is  impregnated  with  Hindu  traditions, 
here  what  local  history  there  is  is  mainly' associated  with  Muhammadan  families. 
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been  rendered  much  more  manageable  and  compact.  It  is  now  in  the  shape  of 
an  imperfect  crescent,  with  its  convex  side  to  the  south-west  and  its  horns  and 
hollow  centre  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  looking  upwards  to  the  north-east. 
The  eastern  portion  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  land  ordinarily  found  in  the  Do&b. 
It  is  abundantly  watered,  both  by  wells  and  rivers,  and  is  carefully  cultivated.' 
Its  luxuriant  crops  and  fine  orchards  indicate  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  render 
the  landscape  not  unpleasing  to  the  eye ;  but  though  far  the  more  valuable  part 
of  the  district  for  the  purposes  of  the  farmer  and  the  economist,  it  possesses 
few  historical  associations  to  detain  the  antiquary.  On  the  other  hand,  the  west¬ 
ern  side  of  the  district,  though  comparatively  poor  in  natural  products,  is  rich 
in  mythological  legend,  and  contains  in  the  towns  of  Mathura  and  Brinda-ban 
a  series  of  the  master-pieces  of  modem  Hindu  architecture.  Its  still  greater 
wealth  in  earlier  times  is  attested  by  the  extraordinary  merit  of  the  few  speci¬ 
mens  which  have  survived  the  torrent  of  Muhammadan  barbarism  and  the  more 
slowly  corroding  lapse  of  time. 

Yet,  widely  as  the  two  tracts  of  country  differ  in  character,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  their  first  union  dates  from  a  very  early  period.  Thus,  Varaba 
Mihira,  writing  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  seems 
to  speak  of  Mathura  as  consisting  at  that  time  also  of  two  very  dissimilar  por¬ 
tions.  For,  in  the  16th  section  of  the  Brihat  Sanhita,  he  includes  its  eastern 
half,  with  all  river  lands  (such  as  is  the  Doab),  under  the  protection  of  the  planet 
Budha— that  is,  Mercury  ;  and  the  western  half,  with  the  Bharatas  and  Purohits 
and  other  managers  of  religious  ceremonies  (classes  which  still  to  the  present 
day  form  the  mass  of  the  population  of  western  Mathura,  and  more  particularly 
so  if  the  Bharatas  are  taken  to  mean  the  Bharat-pur  Jats)  under  the  tutelage  of 
Jiva — that  is,  Jupiter.  The  Chinese  pilgrim,  Hwen  Thsang,  inay  also  be  adduc¬ 
ed  as  a  witness  to  the  same  effect.  He  visited  India  in  the  seventh  century 
after  Christ,  and  describes  the  circumference  of  the  kingdom  of  Mathura  as 
5,000  li,  i.  e.,  950  miles,  taking  the  Chinese  li  as  not  quite  one-fifth  of  an  English 
mile.  The  people,  he  says,  are  of  a  soft  and  easy  nature  and  delight  to  per¬ 
form  meritorious  works  with  a  view  to  a  future  life.  The  soil  is  rich  and  fertile 
and  specially  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  grain.  Cotton  stuffs  of  fine  texture 
are  also  here  obtainable  and  gold  ;  while  the  mango  trees*  are  so  abundant  that 
they  form  complete  forests — the  fruit  being  of  two  varieties,  a  smaller  kind 
which  turns  yellow  as  it  ripens,  and  a  larger,  which  remains  always  green! 
From  this  description  it  would  appear  that  the  then  kingdom  of  Mathura 

*The  'fruit  intended  ia  probably  the  mango,  dmra ;  but  the  word  as  given  in  Chinese  is 
an»mo-lo-kot  which  might  also  stand  lor  dmlikd,  the  tamarind,  or  4mU%  the  Phyllanthus  embiica. 
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extended  east  of  tie  capital  along  fie  Doab  in  the  direction  of  Mainpnri ;  for 
there  the  mango  flourishes  most  luxuriantly  and  almost  every  village  boasts  a  fine 
grove  ;  whereas  in  Western  Mathura  it  will  scarcely  grow  at  all  except  nnder 
the  most  careful  treatment.  In  support  of  this  inference  it  may  be  observed 
that,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  monasteries  and  stflpas  mentioned  by  the 
Buddhist  pilgrims  as,  existing  in  the  kingdom  of  Mathur&,  comparatively  few 
traces  of  any  such  buildings  have  been  discovered  in  the  modem  district,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  capital.  In  Mainpuri,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  and  more  especially  on  the  side  where  it  is  nearest  to  Mathur&,  fragments 
of  Buddhist  sculpture  may  be  seen  lying  in  almost  every  village.  In  all  pro¬ 
bability  the  territory  of  Mathuri,  at  the  time  of  Hwen  Thsang’s  visit,  included 
not  only  the  eastern  half  of  the  modem  district,  but  also  some  small  part  of  Agra 
and  the  whole  of  the  SMkohabad  and  MustafaMd  parganas  of  Mainpuri ;  while 
the  remainder  of  the  present  Mainpuri  district  formed  a  portion  of  the  kingdom 
of  Sankasya,  which  extended  to  the  borders  of  Kananj.  But  all  local  recollec¬ 
tion  of  this  exceptional  period  has  absolutely  perished,  and  the  mutilated  effigies 
of  Buddha  and  Maya  are  replaced  on  their  pedestals  and  adored  as  Brahma  and 
Devi  by  the  ignorant  villagers,  whose  forefathers,  after  long  straggles,  had  tri¬ 
umphed  in  their  overthrow. 

.  In  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Akbar  the  land  now  included  in  the  Mathur& 
district  formed  parts  of  three  different  Sark&rs,  or  Divisions — viz.,  Agra,  Kol,  and 
SaMr. 

The  Agra  SaiMr  comprised  33  mah&ls,  four  of  which  were  Mathur&,  Ma- 
hoii,  Mongolia,  and  MaMrban.  Of  these,  the  second,  Maholi,  (the  Madhupuri 
of  Sanskrit  literature)  is  now  quite  an  insignificant  village  and  is  so  close  to 
the  city  as  almost  to  form  one  of  its  suburbs.  The  third,  Mangotla  or  Magora, 
has  disappeared  altogether  from  the  revenue-roll,  having  been  divided  into  four 
pattis,  or  shares,  which  are  -now  accounted  so  many  distinct  villages.  The 
fourth,  Maha-ban,  in  addition  to  its  present  area,  included  some  ten  villages  of 
wlmt  is  now  the  Sa’dabad  pargana  and  the  whole  of  Mat ;  while  Noh-jhll,  lately 
united  'with  Mat,  .was  at  that  time  the  centre  of  pargana  Hoh,*  which  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Kol  Sarkar.  The  SaM&badf  pargana  had  no  independent  exist- 
ence  till  the  reign  of  Shahjah&n,  when  his  famous  minister,  Sa’dullah  KMn, 

*  Them  m  anofeer  Iwge  town,  bearing  the  same  strange  name  of  Hoh,  at  no  great  distance, 

but  west  of  the  Jamonl,  in  the  district  of  Gnrg&mr.  it  is  specially  noted  for  its  extensive 

salt  works.. 


t  Or.  Hmtor,  in  hi.  Imperial  Gazetteer,  ha.  thought  proper  to  repretont  the  mune  of  thi. 
*1P®®>  m  Saidsbad,  which  he  corrects  to  Sayyid&bad  l  ’  ■ 
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founded  the  town  which  still  bears  his  name,  and  subordinated  to  it  all  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country,  including  part  of  Khandauli,  which  is  now  in  the  Agra  dis- 
trict. 

The  Sahar  Sarkar  consisted  of  seven  mahals,  or  parganas,  and  included  the 
territory  of  Bharat-pur.  Its  home  pargana  comprised  a  large  portion  of  the 
modern  Mathura  district,  extending  from  Kosi  and  Shergarh  on  the  north  to 
Aring  on  the  south.  It  was  not  till  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Muhammadan 
power  that  Kosi  was  formed  by  the  Jats  into  a  separate  pargana  ;  as  also  was 
the  case  with  Shahpur,  near  the  Gurganw  border,  which  is  now  merged  again 
in  Kosi.  About  the  same  unsettled  period  a  separate  pargana  was  formed  of 
Gobardhan,  Subsequently,  Sahar  dropped  out  of  the  list  of  Sarkars  alto¬ 
gether  ;  great  part  of  it,  including  its  principal  town,  was  subject  to  Bharat- 
pur,  while  the  remainder  came  under  the  head  of  MathurA,  then  called  Islam- 
pur  or  Islamabad.  Since  the  mutiny,  Sahar  has  ceased  to  give  a  name  even  to 
a  pargana ;  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  Tahsildar  were  at  that  time  removed 
for  greater  safety,  to  the  large  fort-like  sarae  at  Chhatii.  ’ 

,  As  m5«ht  be  exP«cted  fro™  almost  total  absence  of  the 
element  m  the  population,  the  language  of  the  people,  as  distinct  from  that  of 
the  official  classes,  is  purely  Hindi.  In  ordinary  speech  ‘  water’  is  jal  -  ‘  land’ 
fa  dharti ;  1  a  father,’  pita  ;  ‘  grandson,’  ndti  (from  the  Sanskrit  naptrt),  Ja  ^me. 
is  often  tamay.'  Generally  speaking,  the  conventional  Persian  phrases  of  com¬ 
pliment  are  represented  by  Hindi  equivalents,  as  for  instance,  ikbdlby  ryratio 
and  tesW/  Idnd  by  kripd  kamd.  The  number  of  words  absolutely  peculiar  to 
the  district  is  probably  very  smaU  ;  for  Braj  Bhasha  (and  Western  Mating  fa 
coterminous^  with  Braj),  fa  the  typical  form  oi  Hindi,  to  which  other  local  varie- 
ties  are  asshmkted  as  far  as  possible.  A  short  list  of  some  expressions  that 
might  strike  a  stranger  as  unusual  has  been  prepared  and  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix.  In  village  reckonings,  the  Hindustani  numerals,  which  ate  of  sin¬ 
gularly  irregular  formation  and  therefore  difficult  to  remember,  are  seldom 
employed  m  their  integrity,  and  any  sum  above  20,  except  round  numbers  fa 
expressed  by  a  periphrasis-thus,  75  fa  not  pachhattav,  but  pdnch  ghat  asd,  L 
80—5  ;  and  97  is  not  eattdnavse,  but  tin  ghat  sau ,  i.e.,  100—3.  In  pronun¬ 
ciation  there  are  some  noticeable  deviations  from  established  usage;  thus— Id 
sis  substituted  for  oh,  as  in  edmil  for  didmil ;  sumdr  for  ehumdr :  2nd  cA 
tekes  the  place  of »  as  m  Chita  for  Sitd,  and  occasionally  vice  vered  ;  as  in  charm 
for  charcha :  and  3rd,  in  the  vowels  there  is  little  or  no  distinction  between  a 
and  i,  thus  we  have  Lakthmin  for  Lakehman.  The  prevalence  of  this  latter 
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vulgarism  explains  the  fact  of  the  word  Brahman  being  ordinarily  spelt  in 
English  as  Brahmin.  It  is  still  more  noticeable  in  the  adjoining  district  of 
Mainpnri  ;  where,  too,  a  generally  becomes  6,  as  chalo  gayo ,  “  he  went,”  for 
ehald  aaya—  a  provincialism  equally  common  in  the  months  of  the  Mathur& 
peasants.  It  may  also,  as  a  grammatical  peculiarity,  be  remarked  that  kari, 
the  older  form  of  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  karnd,  £  to  do,’  is  much  more 
popular  than  its  modern  abbreviation,  H  ;  ne,  which  is  now  generally  recognized  as 
the  sign  of  the  agent,  is  sometimes  used  in  a  very  perplexing  way,  tor  what  it 
originally’  was,  mz.}  the  sign  of  the  dative ;  and  the  demonstrative  pronouns 
with  the  open  vowel  terminations,  id  and  wd,  are  always  preferred  to  the  sibilant 
Urdu  forms  is  and  us.  As  for  Muhammadan  proper  names,  they  have  as  foreign 
a  sound  and  are  as  much  corrupted  as  English  ;  for  example,  Wadr-ud-din, 
Hiddyat-idlah  and  Taj  Muhammad  would  be  known  in  their  own  village. only 
as  Waju,  Hat*  and  Taju,  and  would  themselves  be  rather  shy  about  claiming 
the  longer  title  ;  while  Mauja,  which  stands  for  the  Arabic  Mauj-ud-din,  is 
transformed  so ?  completely  that  it  is  no  longer  recognized  as  a  specially  Muham¬ 
madan  name  and  is  often  given  to  Hindus. 

The  merest  glance  at  the  map  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  almost  exclusively 
Hindi  character  of  the  district.  In  the  two  typical  parganas  of  Kosi  and 
Chhata  there  are  in  all  172  villages,  not  one  "of  which  bears  a  name  with  the 
elsewhere  familiar  Persian  termination  of  -abad.  Less  than  a  score  of  names 
altogether  betray  any  admixture  of  a  Muhammadan  element,  and  even  these  are 
formed  with  some  Hindi  ending,  as  pwr,  nagar ,  or  gark ;  for  instance,  Akbar- 
pur,  Sher-nagar,  and  Sher-garh.  All  the  remainder,  to  any  one  but  a  philo¬ 
logical  student,  denote  simply  such  and  such  a  village,  but  have  no  connotation 
whatever,  and  are  at  once  set  down  as  utterly  barbarous  and  unmeaning.  An 
entire  chapter  further  on  will  be  devoted  to  their  special  elucidation.  The 
Muhammadans  in  their  time  made  several  attempts  to  remodel  the  local  nomen¬ 
clature,  the  most  conspicuous  illustrations  of  the  vain  endeavour  being  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  Islampur  for  the  venerable  name  of  .Mathura  and  of  Muminabad  for 
Brinda-ban.  'The  former  is  still  occasionally  heard  in  the  law  Courts  when 
documents  of  the  last  generation  have  to  be  recited  ; .  and  several  others,  though 
almost  unknown  in  the  places  to  which  they  refer,  are  regularly  recorded  in  the 
register  of  the  revenue  officials.  Thus,  a  village  near  Gobardhan  is  Parsoli  to 
its  inhabitants,  but  Muhammad-pur  in  the  office  ;  and  it  would  be  possible  to 
live  many  years  in  Mathura  before  discovering  that  th@  extensive  gardens  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  were  not  properly  described  as  being  at  Hans- 
ganj,  bat  belonged  to  a  place  called  Isa-pur.  A  yet  more  curious  fact,  and  one 
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■which  would  scarcely  be  possible  in  any  country  but  India,  is  this,  that  a  name 
has  sometimes  been  changed  simply  through  the  mistake  of  a  copying  clerk. 
Thus,  a  village  in  the  Kosi  pargana  had  always  been  known  as  Chacholi  till  the 
name  was  inadvertently  copied  in  the  settlement  papers  as  Piloli  and  has  remained 
so  ever  since.  Similarly  with  two  populous  villages,  now  called  Great  and  Little 
Bhama,  in  the  Chhata  pargana  :  the  Bhama  Khurd  of  the  record-room  is  Lohra 
Marna  on  the  spot ;  lohra  being  the  Hindi  equivalent  for  the  more  common  ehhotd, 
‘little,’  and  Marna  being  the  original  name,  which  from  the  close  resemblance 
in  Nagari  writing  of  m  to  bh  has  been  corrupted  by  a  clerical  error  into  Bhama. 

As  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country  where  Hindus  are  predominant,  the 
population  consists  mainly  of  Brahmans,  Ihakurs,  and  Bamyas  ;  but  to  these 
three  classes  a  fourth  of  equal  extent,  the  Jats,  must  be  added  as  the  specially 
distinctive  element.  During  part  of  last  century  the  ancestors  of  the  Jat  Rajii, 
who  still  governs  the  border  State  of  Bharat-pur,  exercised  sovereign  power 
over  nearly  all  the  western  half  of  the  district ;  and  their  influence  on  the  country 
has  been  so  great  and  so  permanent  in  its  results  that  they  are  justly  entitled 
to  first  mention.  Nothing  more  clearly  indicated  the  alien  character  of  the 
Jalesar  pargana  than  the  fact  that  in  all  its  203  village"  the  Jats  occupied  only 
one  ;  in  Kosi  and  Maha-ban  they  hold  more  than  half  the  entire  number  and  in 
‘  Chhata  at  least  one-third. 

It  is  said  that  the  local  traditions  of  Bayana  and  Bharat-pur  point  to  Kanda¬ 
har  as  the  parent  country  of  the  Jats,  and  attempts  have  been  made*  to  prove 
their  ancient  power  and  renown  by  identifying  them  with  certain  tribes  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  later  classical  authors — the  Xanthii  of  Strabo,  the  Xuthii  of 
Dionysius  of  Samos,  the  Jatii  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy — and  at  a  more  recent 
period  with  the  Jats  or  Zaths,  whom  the  Muhammadans  found  in  Sindh  when 
they  first  invaded  that  country,  t  These  are  the  speculations  of  European 
scholars,  which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  have  never  reached  the  ears  of  the  persons 
most  interested  in  the  discussion.  But  lately  the  subject  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  Native  enquirers  also,  and  a  novel  theory  was  propounded  in  a 
little  Sanskrit  pamphlet,  entitled  Jatharotpati,  compiled  by  Sastri  Angad 
Sarmma  for  the  gratification  cf  Pandit  Giri  Prasad,  himself  an  accomplished 
_ — - — - * - : - - - 

*  Cunningham’s  Archaeological  Survey,  Vol.  II.,  page  65. 

f  Tod,  however,  considered  the  last-mentioned  tribe  quite  distinct.  He  write® :  “The  Jats 
or  Jits,  far  more  numerous  than  perhaps  all  the  Rajput  tribes  put  together,  still  retain  their 
ancient  appellation  throughout  the  whole  of  Sindh.  They  are  amongst  the  oldest  converts  to 
Islam.” 
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Sanskrit  scholar*  and  a  J&t  hj  caste,  who  resided  at  Beswa  on  the  Aligarh 
border.  It  is  a  catena  of  ail  the  ancient  texts  mentioning  the  obscure  tribe  of 
the  Jatharas,  with  whom  the  writer  wishes  to  identify  the  modem  Jats  and  so 
bring  them  into  the  ranks  of  the  Kshatriyas.  The  origin  of  the  Jatharas  is 
related  in  very  similar  terms  by  all  the  authorities  ;  we  select  the  passage  from 
the  Padma  Purina  as  being  the  shortest.  It  runs  as  follows  Of  old, 
when  the  world  had  been  bereft,  by  the  son  of  Bhpigu,  of  all  the  Kshatriya  race, 
theis  daughters,  seeing  the  land  thus  solitary  and  being  desirous  of  conceiv¬ 
ing  sons,  laid  hold  of  the  Brahmans,  and  carefully  cherishing  the  seed'  sown  in 
their  womb  (jathora)  brought  forth  Kshatriya  sons  called  Jatharas.”f  Now, 
there  is  no  great  intrinsic  improbability  in  the  hypothesis  that  the  word  Jathara 
has  been  shortened  into  Jat ;  but  if  the  one  race  is  really  descended  from  the 
other,  it  is  exceedingly  strange  that  the  fact  should  never  have  been  so  stated  be¬ 
fore.  This  difficulty  might  be  met  by  replying  that  the  Jats  have  always  been, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  an  illiterate  class,  who  were  not  likely  to  trouble  them¬ 
selves  about  mythological  pedigrees  ;  while  the  story  of  their  parentage  would 
not  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  induce  outsiders  to  investigate  it.  But  a  more 
unanswerable  objection  is  found  in  a  passage  which  the  Sastri  himself  quotes 
from  the  Brlhat  Sanhita  (XIV.,  8).  This|  places  the  home  of  the  Jatharas 
in  the  south-eastern  quarter,  whereas  it  is  certain  that.,  the  J&ts  have  come  from 
the  west  ’  Probably  the  leaders  of  Jat  society  would  refuse  to  accept  as  their 
progenitors  either  the  Jatharas  of  the  Beswa  Pandit  or  the  Sindhian  Zaths  of 
General  Cunningham;  for  the  Bharat-pur  princes  affect  to  consider  themselves 
as  the  same  race  with  the  Jadavas,  and  the  Court  bards  in  their  panegyrics 
are  always  careful  to  style  them  Jadu-vansi. 

However,  all  these  speculations  and  assumptions  have  little  basis  beyond  a 
mere  similarity  of  name,  which  is  often  a  very  delusive  test ;  and  it  is  certain 


*  He  is  the  author  of  a  Hindi  commentary  on  the  White  Yaf  nr  Veda. 
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iliat  whatever  may  have  been  the  status  of  the  Jats  in  remote  antiquity,  in 
historic  times  they  were  no  way  distinguished  from  other  agricultural  tribes,  such 
as  the  Kurmis  and  Lodhas,  till  so  recent  a  period  as  the  beginning  of  last  century. 

Many  of  the  largest  Jat  communities  in  the  district  distinctly  recognize  the 
social  inferiority  of  the  caste,  by  representing  themselves  as  having  been  degrade 
ed  from  the  rank  of  Thakurs  on  account  of  certain  irregularities  in  their  mar¬ 
riage  customs  or  similar  reasons.  Thus,  the  Jats  of  the  Godha  sub-division,  who 
occupy  the  18  villages  of  the  Ayra-khera  circle  in  the  Mah&~ban  pargana,  trace 
their  pedigree  from  a  certain  Thakur  of  the  very  ancient  Pramar  elan,  who 
emigrated  into  these  parts  from  Dhar  in  the  Dakhin.  They  say  that  his  sons, 
for  want  of  more  suitable  alliances,  married  into  Mt  families  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  and  thus~  came  to  be  reckoned  as  Jats  themselves.  Similarly  the  Dangri 
Jats  of  the  five  Madem  villages  in  the  same  pargana  have  a  tradition,  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  which  there  seems  no  reason  to  dispute,  that  their  ancestor,  by  name 
Kapur,  was  a  Sissodiya  Thakur  from  Chitor.  These  facts  are  both  curious  in 
themselves  and  also  conclusive  as  showing  that  the  Jats  have  no  claim  to  pure 
Kshatriya  descent ;  hut  they  throw  no  light  at  all  upon  the  origin  of  the  tribe 
•which  the  new  immigrants  found  already  settled  in  the  country  and  with  which 
they  amalgamated  :  and  as  the  name,  in  its  present  form,  does  not  occur  in  any 
literary  record  whatever  till  quite  recent  days,  there  must  always  remain  some 
doubt  about  the  matter.  The  sub-divisions  are  exceedingly  numerous :  one  of 
the  largest  of  them  all  being  the  Nohwar,  who  derive  their  name  from  the  town 
of  Nob  and  form  the  bulk  of  the  population  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Noh- 
jhfl  pargana. 

Of  Br&hmans  the  most  numerous  class  is  the  Sanidh,  frequently  called 
Sanaurhiya,  and  next  the  Gaur  ;  but  these  will  be  found  in  every  part  of  India, 
and  claim  no  special  investigation.  The,  Chaubes  of  Mathuri  however,  number¬ 
ing  in  all  some  6,000  persons,  are  a  peculiar  race  and  must  not  be  passed  over 
so  summarily.  They  are  still  very  celebrated  as  wrestlers  and,  in  the  Mathura 
Mah&tmya,  their  learning  and  other  virtues  also  are  extolled  in  the  most  extra¬ 
vagant  terms  ;  but  either  the  writer  was  prejudiced  or  time  has  had  a  sadly  de¬ 
teriorating  effect.  They  are  now  ordinarily  described  by  their  own  country¬ 
men  as  a  low  and  ignorant  horde  of  rapacious  mendicants.  Like  the  Prcj- 
w&l&s  at  Allahabad,  they  are  the  recognized  local  cicerones  ;  and  they  may 
always  be  seen  with  their  portly  forms  lolling  about  near  the  most  popular  ghats 
and  temples,  ready  to  bear  down  upon  the  first  pilgrim  that  approaches.  One 
of  their  most  noticeable  peculiarities  is  that  they  are  very  reluctant  to  make  a 

3  -  . 
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watch  with  an  outsider,  and  if  by  any  possibility  it  can  be  managed,  will  always 
find  bridegrooms  for  their  daughters  among  the  residents  of  the  town.*  Hence 

the  popular  saying —  ^  ^ 

3toit  ^  *rra 

<9  ''“3‘ 

spur  mz  itr  wt  srra 

Cs 

which  may  be  thus  roughly  rendered — 

Mathura  girls  and  Gokul  cows 

Will  never  move  while  fate  allows : 

because,  as  is  implied,  there  is  no  other  place  where  they  are  likely  to  be  so 
well  off.  This  custom  results  in  two  other  exceptional  usages  :  first,  that  mar¬ 
riage  contracts  are  often  made  while-one,  or  even  both,  of  the  parties  most  con¬ 
cerned  are  still  unborn  ;  and  secondly,  that  little  or  no  regard  is  paid  to  relative 
a<re  ;  thus  a  Chaube,  if  his  friend  has  no  available  daughter  to  bestow  upon  him, 
will  agree  to  wait  for  the  first  grand-daughter.  Many  years  ago,  a  consider¬ 
able  migration  was  made  to  Mainpuri,  where  the  Matlmriya  Chaubes  now  form 
u  large  and  wealthy  section  of  the  community  and  are  in  every  way  of  better 
repute  than  the  parent  stock. 

-  Another  Bnihmanical,  or  rather  pseudo-Brahmanical,  tribe  almost  peculiar 
to  the  district,  though  found  also  at  the  town  of  Hathras  and  in  Mewat,  is  that 
of  the  Ahivasis,  a  name  which  scarcely  any  one  beyond  the  borders  of  Mathura 
is  likely  to  have  heard,  unless  he  has  had  dealings  with  them  in  the  way  of 
.  business.!  They  are  largely  employed  as  general  carriers  and  have  almost  a 
complete  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  salt,  and  some  of  them  have  thus  acquired 

*  Tieftenthaller  mentions  this  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  women  of  Gokul.  He  says  :  "  Vis  a  vis 
d’Aurengabad  est  an  village  nomuie  Gokul,.  ou  Ton  dit  que  demeuraient  size  rnille  femmes  avec 
lea  quelles  Krishna  etait  marie.  Lea  femmes  <3e  ce  village  se  distinguenJb  in  ce  .quelles  n’en  sor- 
tent  paB  et  ne  se  marient  pas  ailleurs.”  The  writer,  Father  Joseph  Tieffenthaller,  a  native  of 
Bo! z mo,  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  came  out  to  India  as  a  Jesuit  missionary  iu  1743  aud  remained 
in  the  country  all  the  rest  of  his  life,  nearly  42  years.  As  he  never  resided  long  in  any  one 
place,  Ms  travels  eventually  extended  over  nearly  the  whole  continent  and  supplied  him  with, 
matter  for  several  treatises  which  he  composed  in  Latin.  None  of  them  have  been  published 
in  that  language;  but  a  French  translation  of  his  Indian  Geography,  from  which  the  above 
extract  is  taken,  appeared  in  1786  at  Berlin  as  the  first  volume  of  Bernoulli’s  Description  de 
'Blade.  He  died  at  Lucknow  in  July,  1785,  but  was  buried  at  Agra,  where  on  the  stone  that 
covers  his  grave  may  still  be  read  the  words :  “  Pater  Joseph  Tieffenthaller,  obiit  Lacnoi  5  Julii, 
17S5.”  This  is  at  the  back  of  the  old  Catholic  Church  (built  by  Walter  Eeinhard),  which  stands 
in  the  same  enclosure  as  the  modern  Cathedral,  but  has  been  long  disused.  I  quote  from  him 
on  several  occasions  rather  on  account  of  the  rarity  than  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  book. 

t  They  are  not  mentioned  either  by  Wilson  or  Elliot  in  their  Glossaries.,  They  have  m  many 
as  seventy-two  sub-divisions,  two  of  the  principal  of  which  are  called  Dighiya  and  Bajravat 
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considerable  substance.  They  are  also  the  hereditary  propri^^  of  several  vilfj? 
lages  on  the  west  of  the  Jaimma,  chiefly  in  the  pargana  of 
rather  affect  large  brick-built  houses,  two  or  more  stories  in  hei 
a  considerable  area  of  ground,  but  so  faultily  constructed  that  an  uncracked  wall 
is  a  noticeable  phenomenon.  Without  exception  they  are  utterly  ignorant  and 
illiterate,  and  it  is  popularly  believed  that  the  mother  of  the  race  was  a  Chamar 
woman,  who  has  influenced  the  character  of  her  offspring  more  than  the  Brah¬ 
man  father.  The  name  is  derived  from  aid ,  the  great  c  serpent’  Kaliya,  whom 
Krishna  defeated  ;  and  their  first  home  is  stated  to  have  been  the  village  of 
Sunrakh,  which  adjoins  the  Kali-mardan  ghat  at  Brinda-ban.  The  Pandes  of 
the  great  temple  of  Baladeva  are  all  Ahivasis,  and  it  is  matter  for  regret  that 
the  revenues  of  so  wealthy  a  shrine  should  be  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  a  com¬ 
munity  so  extremely  unlikely  ever  to  make  a  good  use  of  them. 

The  main  divisions  of  Thakurs  in  Mathura  are  the  Jadon  and  the  Gaurna 


The  former,  however,  are  not  recognized  as  equal  in  rank  to  the  Jadons  of  Biij- 
putana,  though  their  prinicipal  representative,  the  Raja  of  Awa,*  is  one  of  the 
wealthiest  landed  proprietors  in  the  whole  of  Upper  India.  The  origin  of  the 
latter  name  is  obscure,  but  it  implies  impure  descent  and  is  merely  the  generic 


*Now  that  Jalesar,  the  Baja’s  residence,  has  been  included  in  the  Eta  district,  he  can  no 
longer  be  reckoned  among  the  gentry  of  Mathura :  but  as  part  of  his  estate  still  lies  here,  it 
may  be  convenient  to  give,  in  the  form  of  a  note,  a  brief  sketch  of  the  family  history.  The 
pedigree  begins  only  in  the  reign  of  Muhammad  Shah  (1720—1748  A.  D.),  when  Thakur 
Chaturbhuj,  a  zamindar  of  Nari  in  the  Cbhata  pargana,  came  and  settled  at  Jalesar,  and 
was  employed  by  tbe  local  governor  in  the  professional  capacity  of  a  physician.  His  son, 
Bijay  Sinh,  for  a  short  time  also  followed  the  vocation  of  his  father,  but  was  afterwards 
appointed  toa  small  military  command.  The  Jadon  zamirtdars  of  some  adjacent  villages,  having 
become  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  were  assisted  by  Chaturbhuj,  how  become  a  wealthy 
man,  and  his  son,  themselves  also  members  of  the  Jadon  clan.  They  thus  acquired  consider¬ 
able  local  influence,  which  was  further  extended  by  Bljay  Sinh’s  eldest  son,  Bhakfc  Sinh. 
He  was  for  a  time  in  the  service  of  Jawahir  Sinh,  the  Maharaja  of  Bharat-pur,  and  also  lent 
some  support  to  Thakur  Bahadur  Sinh  of  Umargayfa,  from  whom  he  received  a  grant  of  the 
village  of  Misa,  A  number  of  other  villages,  belonging  to  different  Thakur  clans,  also  passed 
into  his  hands  ;  and  this  accession  of  revenue  enabled  him  to  enlist  under  his  s  tan  lard  a  troop 
of  marauding  Mewatts,  with  whose  aid  he  established  himself,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
time,  as  an  independent  free-booting  chief.  Finally  he  obtained  a  sanad  from  the  Mahrattas 
authorizing  him  to  build  a  fort  at  Awa.  This  was  simply  a  garhi  with  a  circuit  of  mud  walls. 
The  present  formidable  stronghold  was  built  by  his  successor,  Hits  Sinh.  In  the  Maliratta 
war  the  latter  was  able  to  renler  some  good  service  to  the  English ;  and  in  1838^  it  is  said  that 
his  son,  JPitambar  Sinh,  was  recognised  as  Raja  by  the  then  Governor-General,  Lord  Auckland. 
He  died  in  1845,  leaving  no  issue  of  his  own  save  one  daughter,  who  was  married  to  a  Rajput 
chief  in  the  Gwaliar  territory.  His  son  by  adoption,  Raja  Prithi  Sinh,  a  descendant  of  Thakur 
Bijay  Sinh,  the  second  of  the  family,  died  in  July,  1876,  leaving  an  infant  heir,  the  present 
R&ja,  Chitra  Pal  Sinh,  born  12th  August,  1874 ;  his  mother  being  a  member  of  the  branch  of 
the  Nepal  royal  family  residing  at  Banaras.  The  estate  pays  a  Government  revenue  of 
Rs.  3,67,515.  The  sanad  conferring  the  title  is  not  forthcoming,  nor  is  it  known  when  it  was 
conferred.  It  is  said  to  have  beeo  given  by  a  Rana  of  Udaipur. 
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title  which  has  as  many  subordinate  branches  as  the  original  TMkor  stock. 
Thus  we  have  Gauruas,  who  call  themselves— some  Kaehhwahas,  some  Jas&wats, 
some  Sissodiyas,  and  so  on,  throughout  the  whole  series  of  Ihakur  clans.  The 
hist  named  are  more  commonly  known  as  Bachhals  from  the  Bachh-ban  at  Sehi, 
where  their  Guru  always  resides.  According  to  their  own  traditions  they  emi¬ 
grated  from  Chitor  some  700  or  800  years  ago,  but  probably  at  rather  a  later 
period,  after  Ala-ud-din’s  famous  siege  of  1303.  As  they  gave  the  name  of 
Banera  to  one  of  their  original  settlements  in  the  Mathura  district,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  emigration  took  place  after  the  year  1202,  when  the  Sove¬ 
reign  of  Chitor  first  assumed  the  title  of  Rdna  instead  of  the  older  Rdval.  They 
now  occupy  as  many  as  24  villages  in  the  Chh&t£  pargana,  and  a  few  of  the 
same  clan — 872  souls  in  all — are  also  to  be  found  in  the  Bhauganw  and  Bewar 
parganas  of  the  Mainpuri  district. 

The  great  majority  of  Baniyas  in  the  district  are  Agarwalas.  Of  the  Sar&u- 
gis,  whose  ranks  are  recruited  exclusively  from  the  Baniya  class,  some  few  be¬ 
long  to  that  sub-division,  but  most  of  them,  including  Seth  Raghunath  Das,  are 
of  the  Khandel  gaclichha  or  got.  They  number  in  all  1593  only  and  are  not 
making  such  rapid  progress  here  as  notably  in  the  adjoining  district  of  Mainpuri 
and  in  some  other  parts  of  India.  In  this  centre  of  orthodoxy  ‘  the  naked  gods’ 
are  "held  in  unaffected  horror  by  the  great  mass  of  Hindus,  and  the  submission 
of  any  well-to-do  convert  is  generally  productive  of  local  disturbance,  as  has 
been  the  case  more  than  once  at  Kosi.  The  temples  of  the  sect  are  therefore 
few  and  far  between,  and  only  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  large 
trading  marts.  ’ 

The  principal  one  is  that  belonging  to  the  Seth,  which  stands  in  the  suburb 
of  Kesopur.  After  ascending  a  flight  of  steps  and  entering  the  gate,  the  visitor 
finds  himself  in  a  square  paved  and  cloistered  court-yard  with  the  temple 
opposite  to  him.  It  is  a  very  plain  solid  building,  arranged  in  three  aisles, 
with  the  altar  under  a  small  dome  in  the  centre  aisle,  one  bay  short  of  the  end, 
so  as  to  allow  of  a  processional  at  the  back.  There  are  no  windows,  and  the 
interior  is  lighted  only  by  the  three  small  doors  in  the  front,  one  in  each  aisle, 
which  is  a  traditional  feature  in  Jaini  architecture.  What  with  the  want  of 
light,  the  lowness  of  the  vault,  and  the  extreme  heaviness  of  the  piers,  the 
general  effect  is  more  that  of  a  crypt  than  of  a  building  so  well  raised  above 
the  ground  as  this,  really  is.  It  is  said  that  Jambu  Sw&mi  here  practised 
penance,  and  that  his  name  is  recorded  in  an  old  and  almost  effaced  inscription 
on  a  stone  slab  that  is  still  preserved  under  the  altar.  He  is  reputed  the  last 
of  the  Kevalis,  or  divinely  inspired  teachers,  being  the  pupil  of  Sudharma,  who 
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/was  the  only  surviving  disciple  of  Mah&vira,  the  great  apostle  of  the  Digam- 
baras,  as  Parsva  Nath  was  of  the  Svetambara  sect.  When  the  temple  was  built 
by  Mani  Ram,  he  enshrined  in  it  a  figure  of  Chandra  Prablm,  the  second  of 
the  Tirthankaras  ;  but  a  few  years  ago  Seth  Raghunath  Das  brought,  from  a 
ruined  temple  at  Gwaliar,  a  large  marble  statue  of  Ajit  Rath,  which  now 
occupies  the  place  of  honour.  It  is  a  seated  figure  of  the  conventional  type, 
and  beyond  it  there  is  nothing  whatever  of  beauty  or  interest  in  the  temple, 
which  is  as  bare  and  unimpressive  a  place  of  worship  as  any  Methodist  meeting¬ 
house.  The  site,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  is  called  the  Chaurasi,  and  the 
temple  itself  is  most  popularly  known  by  that  name.  An  annual  fair  is  held 
here,  .lasting  for  a  week,  from  Zartik  5  to  12:  it  was  instituted  in  1870  by 
Rain-Sukh,  a  Saraugi  of  Bharat-pur.  In  the  city  are  two  other  Jain  temples, 
both  small  and  both  dedicated  to  Padma  Prabhu— the  one  in  the  Ghiya  mandi, 
the  other  in  the  Chaubes’  quarter.  There  are  other  temples  out  in  the  district 
at  Kosi  and  Sahpau. 

The  Muhammadans,  who  number  only  58,088  in  a  total  population  of 
671,690,  are  not  only  numerically  few  but  are  also  insignificant  from  their 
social  position.  A  large  proportion  of  them  are  the  descendants  of  converts 
made  by  force  of  the  sword  in  early  days  and  are  called  Malakanas.  They  are 
almost  exclusively  of  the  Sunni  persuasion,  and  the  Shias  have  not  a  single 
miosque  of  their  own,  either  in  the  city  or  elsewhere.  In  Western  Mathura  they 
nowhere  form  a  considerable  community,  except  at  Shalipur,  where  they  are 
the  zamind&rs  and  constitute  nearly  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  at 
Zosi,  where  they  have  been  attracted  by  the  large  cattle-market,  which  they 
attend  as  butchers  and  dealers.  To  the  east  of  the  Jamuna  they  are  rather 
more  numerous  and  of  somewhat  higher  stamp  ;  the  head  of  the  Muhammadan 
family  seated  at  Sa’dabad  ranking  among  the  leading  gentry  of  the  district. 
There  is  also,  at,  Maha-bau,  a  Saiyid  clan,  who  have  been  settled  there  for 
several  centuries,  being  the  descendants  of  Sufi  Yahya  of  Mashhad,  who 
recovered  the  fort  from  the  Hindus  in  the  reign  of  Ala-ud-dia  ;  but  they  are 
not  in  very  affluent  circumstances  and,  beyond  their  respectable  pedigree,  have 
no  other  claim  to  distinction.  The  head  of  the  family,  Sardar  Ali,  officiated 
for  a  time  as  a  tahsildar  in  the  Mainpuri  district.  The  ancestral  estate  consists, 
in  addition  to  part  of  the  township  of  Maha-ban,  of  the  village  of  Goharpur 
and  Ragara  Bhdru  ;  while  some  of  his  kinsmen  are  the  proprietors  of  Shahpur 
Ghosna,  where  they  have  resided  for  several  generations. 

Though  more  than  half  the  population  of  the  district  is  engaged  in  agricul¬ 
tural  pursuits,  the  number  of  resident  country  gentlemen  is  exceptionally  small. 
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Two  of  the  largest  estates  are  religious  endowments  ;  the  one  belonging  to  the 
Seth’s  temple  'at  Brinda-ban,  the  other  to  the  Gos&in  of  Gokul  A  third  is 
enjoyed  by  absentees,  the  heirs  of  the  Lala  Babu,  who  are  residents  of  Cal¬ 
cutta  ;  while  several  others  of  considerable  value  have  been  recently  acquired 
by  rich  city  merchants  and  traders. 

Bor  many  years  past  the  most  influential .  person  in  the  district  has  been 
the  head  of  the  great  banking  firm  of  Mani  Ram  and  Lakhmi  Chand.  The 
house  has  not  only  a  wider  and  more  substantial  reputation  than  any  other  in 
the  North-Western  Provinces,  but  has  few  rivals  in  the  whole  of  India.  With 
branch  establishments  in  Delhi,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  all  the  other  great  cen¬ 
tres  of  commerce,  it  is.  known  everywhere,  and  from  the  Himalayas  to  Cape 
Comorin  a  security  for  any  amount  endorsed  by  the  Mathura  Beth  is  as  readily 
convertible  into  cash  as  a  Bank  of  England  Note  in  London  or  Paris.  The 
founder  of  the  firm  was  a  Gujarati  Brahman  of  the  Vallabhach&rya  persuasion. 
As  he  held  the  important  post  of  ‘  Treasurer’  to  the  Gw&liar  State,  he  is  thence 
always  known  as  P&rikh  Ji,  though,  strictly  speaking,  that  was  only  his  official 
designation,  and  his  real  name  was  Gokul  D&s.  Being  childless  and  on  bad 
terms  with  Ms  only  brother,  he,  at  his  death  in  1826,  bequeathed  the  whole  of 
his  immense  wealth  to  Mani  Ram,  one  of  his  office  subordinates,  for  whom  he 
had  conceived  a  great  affection  ;  notwithstanding  that  the  latter  was  a  Jaini, 
and  thus  the  difference  of  religion  between  them  so  great,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  adopt  him  formally  as  a  son.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  will  was  fiercely 
disputed  by  the  surviving  brother  ;  but  after  a  litigation  which  extended  over 
several  years,  its  validity  was  finally  declared  by  the  highest  Court  of  appeal, 
and  the  property  confirmed  in  Mani  Ram’s  possession.  On  his  death,  in  1836, 
it  devolved  in  great  part  upon  the  eldest  of  his  three  sons,  the  famous  million¬ 
aire,  Seth  Lakhmi  Chand,  who  died  in  1866,  leaving  an  only  son,  by  name 
Raghun&th  D&s.  As  the  latter  seemed  scarcely  to  have  inherited  his  father’s 
talent  for  business,  the  management  of  affairs  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  two 
uncles,  MdM  Krishan  and  Gobind  Das. '  They  became  converts  to  Vaish- 
navism,  under  the  influence  of  the  learned  scholar,  Sw&mi  Rangacharya,  whom 
they  afterwards  placed  at  the  head  of  the  great  temple  of  Rang  Ji,  which  they 
founded  at  Brind&-ban  ;  the  only  large  establishment  in  all  Upper  India  that  is 
owned  by  the  followers  of  Ramanuja. 

On  the  death  of  Radha  Krishan  in  1859,  the  sole  surviving  brother, 
Gobind  Das,  became  the  recognized' head  of  the  family.  In  acknowledgment  of 
his  many  distinguished  public  services,  he  was  made  a  Companion  of  the 
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;  Star  of  India  on  the  1st  of  January,  1877,  when  Her  Majesty  assumed  the 
Imperial  title.  Unfortunately  he  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  the  well-merited 
honour,  but  died  only  twelve  months  afterwards,  leaving  as  his  joint  heirs  his 
I  two  nephews,  Raghunath  D&s,  the  son  of  Lakhmi  Chand,  and  Lachhman  Das, 

|  the  son  of  Radha  Krishan.  For  many  years  past  the  business  has  been  mainly 

|  conducted  by  the  head  manager,  Seth  Mangi  Ml,  who  is  now  also  largely 

assisted  by  his  two  sons,  Nar&yan  Das  and  Srinivasa  D4s.  The  latter,  who  has 
charge  of  the  Delhi  branch,  is  an  author  as  well  as  a  man  of  business,  and  has 
published  a  Hindi  drama  of  some  merit  entitled  *  Randhfr  and  Prem-mohmi.’ 
N&r&yan  D&s  is  the  manager  of  the  Brind&-ban  Temple  estate,  and  a  very  active 
member  of  the  Municipal  Committee,  both  there  and  at  Mathurd.  For  his  per¬ 
sonal  exertions  in  superintending  the  relief  operations  during  the  late  severe 
'  1  famine  he  received  a  khilat  of  honour  from  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  a  pub- 
1  lie  Darb&r  held  at  Agra  in  the  year  1880, 

|  At  the  time  of  the  mutiny,  when  all  the  three  brothers  were  still  living, 

j  with  Beth  Lakhmi  Chand  as  the  senior  partner,  their  loyalty  was  most  con- 
|  spicuous.  They  warned  the  Collector,  Mr.  Thornhill,  of  the  impending  out- 

|  break  a  day  before  it  actually  took  place  ;  and  after  it  had  occurred  they  sent 

such  immediate  information  to  the  authorities  at  Agra  as  enabled  them  to  dis¬ 
arm  and  thus  anticipate  the  mutiny  of  the  other  companies  of  the  same  Native 
Regiments,  the  44th  and  the  67th,  which  were  quartered  there.  After  the 
houses  in  the  station  had  been  burnt  down,  they  sheltered  the  Collector  and  the 
!  other  European  residents  in  their  house  in  the  city  till  the  5th  of  July,  when, 
j  on  the  approach  of  the  Nimacb  force,  they  took  boat  and  dropped  down  the 
river  to  Agra.  After  their  departure  the  Beths  took  charge  of  the  Government 
treasure  and  maintained  public  order.  They  also  advanced  large  sums  of 
money  for  Government  purposes  on  different  occasions,  when  other  wealthy 
1  "  firms  had  positively  refused  to  give  any  assistance  ;  and,  so  long  as  the  disturb- 
!  ances  lasted,  they  kept  up  at  great  expense,  for  which  'they  never  made  any 

|  ‘  claim  to  reimbursement,  a  very  large  establishment  for  the  purpose  of  procur- 

i  ing  information  and  maintaining  communication  between  Delhi  and  Agra.  In 
acknowledgment  of  these  services,  the  title  of  Rao  Bahadur  was- conferred  upon 
i  Seth  Lakhmi  Chand,  with  a  khilat  of  Rs»  3,000.  A  grant  was  also  made  him 
!  ;  of  certain  confiscated  estates,  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  Rs.  16,125,  rent- 

free  for  his  own  life  and  at  half  rates  for  another  life. 

'  Daring  the  more  than  20  years  of  peace  which  have  now  elapsed  since  those, 
eventful  days,  the  Seths,  whenever  occasion  required,  have  shown  themselves 
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equally  liberal  and  public  spirited.  Tims,  when  Sir  William  Muir  started  his 
scheme  for  a  Central  College  at  Allahabad,  they  supported  him  with  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  of  Jhs.  2,500  ;  and  in  the  famine  of  1874,  before  the  Government  had  put 
forth  any  appeal  to  the  public,  they  spontaneously  called  a  relief  meeting  and 
headed  the  list  with  a  donation  of  Rs.  7,100.  Again,  when  the  construction  of 
the  Mathura  and  Hatliras  Light  Railway  was  made  conditional  on  its  receiving 
a  certain  amount  of  local  support,  they  at  once  took  shares  to  the  extent  of  a 
lakh  and-a-lmlf  of  rupees,  simply  with  the  view  of  furthering  the  wishes  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  promoting  the  prosperity  of  their  native  town  :  profit  was  certainly 
not  tlieir  object,  as  the  money  had  to  be  withdrawn  from  other  investments, 
where  it  was  yielding  a  much  higher  rate  of  interest.  In  short,  it  has  always 
been  the  practice  of  the  family  to  devote  a  large  proportion  of  their  ample  means 
to  works  of  charity  and  general  utility.  Thus  their  great  temple  at  Rrinda-ban, 
built  at  a  cost  of  45  lakhs  of  rupees,  is  not  only  a  place  for  religious  worship, 
but  includes  also  an  alms-house  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent  and  a  college 
where  students  are  trained  in  Sanskrit  literature  and  philosophy.  Again,  the 
city  of  Mathura,  which  has  now  become  one  of  the  handsomest  in  all  Upper 
India,  owes  much  of  its  striking  appearance  to  the  buildings  erected  in  it  by 
the  Seths.  It  is  also  approached  on  either  side,  both  from  Delhi  and  from  Agra, 
by  a  fine  bridge  constructed  at  the  sole  cost  of  Lakhmi  Chand.  To  other 
works,  which  do  not  so  conspicuously  bear  their  names,  they  have  been  amon  «r 
the  largest  contributors,  and  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  find  a  single 
deserving  institution  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  which  they  have  not  given  a 
helping  hand.  Even  the  Catholic  Church  received  from  them  a  donation  of  Rs. 
1,100,  a  fact  that  deserves  mention  as  a  signal  illustration  of  their  unsectarian 
benevolence. 


The  Jat  family  of  highest  ancestral  rank  in  the  district  is  the  one  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  titular  Raja  of  Hatliras,  who  comes  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Rajti 
of  Mnrsan.  His  two  immediate  predecessors  were  both  men  of  mark  in  local 
history,  and  his  pedigree,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  sketch  is  one 
of  respectable  antiquity.-  ? 


Makhaii  Sinh,  the  founder  of  the  family,  was  an  immigrant  from  Rajpu- 
tana,  who  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mnrsan  about  the  year  1860  A  D 
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who,  during  the  early  years  of  British  administration,  were  the  two  most  power- 
fa!  chiefs  in  this’  part  of  thp  country.  From  a  report  mad©  by  the  Acting 
Collector  of  Aligarh  in  1808,  w©  learn  that  the  Murs&n  BajA’s  power  extended 
at  that  time  over  the  whole-  of  Sa’d&bad  and  South,  while  Mat,  Maha-ban, 
Sonai,  Raya  Easangarh,  Sahpau  and  Khandauli,  were  all  held,  by  his  kinsman 
at  H&thras.  Their  title,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  altogether  un¬ 
questioned,  for  the  writer  goes  on  to  say: — “The  valuable  and  extensive  par- 
g&nas  which  they  farmed  were  placed  under  their  authority  by  X»ord  Bake,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  conquest  of  these  Provinces  ;  and  they  have  since  continued 
in  their  possession,  as  the  resumption  of  them  was  considered  to  he  calculated 
to  excite  dissatisfaction  and  u  it  was  an  object  of  temporary  policy  to  conciliate 
their  confidence.” 

.  This  unwise  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  paramount  power  to  enquire  into 
the  validity  of  the  title,  hy  which  its  vassals  held  their  estates,  was  naturally 
construed  as  a  confession  of  weakness  and  hastened  the  very  evils  which  it 
was  intended  to  avert.  Both  chieftains  claimed  to  be  independent  and  assumed 

so  menacing  an  attitude  that  it  became  necessary  to  dislodge  them  from  tbeir 
strongholds  ;  the  climax  of  Daya  Barn’s  recusancy  being  Ms  refusal  to  surren¬ 
der  four  men  charged  with  murder.  A  force  was  despatched  against  them 
under  Major-General  Marshal,  and  Murs&n  was  reduced  without  difficulty. 
But  Hathras,  wMch  was  said  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  forte  in  th©  country,  its 
defences  having  been  improved  on  the  model  of  those  carried  out  by  British 
Engineers  in  the  neighbouring  fort  of  Aligarh,  had  to  be  subjected  to  a  regular 
siege.  It  was  invested  on  the  21st  of  February,  1817.  ,Daya  Bam,  it  is  said, 
was  anxious  to  negotiate,  hut  was  prevented  from  carrying  out  his  Intention  by 
Nek  Ram  Sinh  {Ms  son  by  an  ahiri  concubine),  who  even  mad©  an  attempt  to 
have  Ms  father  assassinated  as  he  was  returning  in  a  litter  from  the  English 
camp.  Hostilities,  at  all  events,  were  continued,  and  on  the  1st  of  March  fir© 
was  opened  on  the  fort  from  forty-five  mortars  and  three  breaching  batteries 
of  heavy  guns.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  a  magazine  exploded  and 
caused  such  general  devastation  that  Bays  Bam  gave  up  all  for  lost  and  fled 
away  by  night  on  a  little  hunting  pony,  which  .took*  Mm- the  whole  way  to 
Bhamt-pur.  There  Raja  Randhir  Sinh  declined  to  run  the  risk  .-of  affording 
him  protection,  and  he  continued  Ms  flight  to  Jay  pur.  His  fort  was  dismantled 
and  Ms  estates  all  confiscated,  but  he  was  allowed  a  pension  of  Bs.  1,000  a 
month  for  his  personal  maintenance. 

On  his  death  in  1841,  be  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Th&kur  Gobind  Sinh, 
•who  at  the  time  of  the  mutiny  in  1857  held  only  a  portion  of  one  village, 
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SMkgarh,  and  that  merely  in  mortgage.  u  With  Ms  antecedents,’ 5  writes  Mr. 
Bramtey,  the  Magistrate  of  Aligarh,  in  Ms  report  to  the  Special  Commissioner, 
dated  the  4th  of  May,  1858,  “  it  would,  perhaps,  have  been  no  matter  for  sur¬ 
prise  fjad  ke,  like  others  in  bis  situation,  taken  part  against  the  Government. 
However,  his  conduct  has  been  eminently  loyal,  I  am  not  aware  that  he  at  any 
time  wavered.  On  the  first  cal  of  the  Magistrate  and  Collector  of  Mathura,  he 
came  with  Ms  personal  followers  and  servants  to  the  assistance  of  that  gentleman, 
and  was  shortly  afterwards  summoned  to  Aligarh  ;  there  he  remained  through¬ 
out  the  disturbed  period,  ready  to  perform  any  services  within  his  power  ;  and 
it  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to  Mm  that  the  important  town  of  Hathras  was 
saved  from  plunder  by  the  surrounding  population.  He  accompanied  the  force 
under  Major  Montgomery  to  Kol,  and  was  present  with  his  men  in  the  action 
fought  with  the  rebel  followers  of  Muhammad  Ghos  Khan  at  Man  Sink’s  Bagh 
on  the  24th  of  •August  On  the  flight  of  the  rebel  Governor  of  Kol,  he  was  put 
in  charge  of  the  town  and  was  slowed  to  raise  a  body  of  men  for  this  service. 
He  held  the  town  of  Kol  and  ■  assisted  in  collecting  revenue  and  recovering 
plundered  property  til  September  25th,  when  be  was  surprised  by  a  Muham¬ 
madan  rabble  under  Nasim-nllah  and  forced  to  leave  the  town  with  some  loss 
of  H  en.  This  service  was  one,  I  presume,  of  very  considerable  danger,  for  he 
was  surrounded  by  a  low  and  incensed  Muhammadan  population  and  on  the 
high  road  of  retreat  of  the  Delhi  rebels,  while  the  support  of  Major  Montgomery’s 
force  at  Hathras  was  distant  and  liable  itself  to  be  called  away  on  any  exigency 
occumng  at  Agra. 

u  On  the  re-occupation  of  the  Aligarh  district  Gobind  Sink  resumed  his 
post  in  the  city,  and  by  his  good  example  rendered  most  important  aid  in 
the  work  of  restoring  order.-  His  followers  have  at  all  times  been  ready  for 
any  service  and  have  been  extremely  useful  in  police  duties  and  in  escort¬ 
ing  treasure  to  Agra  -and  Bulamdshahr ;  in  guarding  gh&ts  and  watch¬ 
ing  the  advance  of  rebels  ;.  In  performing,  indeed,  the  duties  of  regular 
troops.  His  loyalty  has  exposed  Mm  to  considerable  pecuniary  loss  ;  his 
losses  on  September  25th  being  estimated  at  upwards  of  R&  30,000,  while 
Ms  bo-use  at  Brinda-ban.  was.  also'  ;  plundered,  by  rebels1  returning  from. 
Delhi, ‘to  a.  much  larger  amount  of  ancestral  property  .  that  cannot  be  re¬ 
placed.” 

In  compensation  for  these  losses  and  in  acknowledgment  of  the  very  valua¬ 
ble  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  Government  by  his  family  influence  and 
personal  energy,  he  received  a  grant  of  Bs.  50,000  in  cash,  together  with  a 
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landed  estate*  lying  in  the  districts  of  Mathur&  and  Bulandshahr,  and  was  also 
honoured  with  the  title  of  R&j& ;  the  sanad,  signed  by  Lord  Canning,  being 

dated  the  25th  of  June,  1858. 

Raj&  Gobind  Sinh  was  connected  by  marriage  with  the  head  of  the  Jat 
clan  ;  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  Chaudhari  Charan  Sinh,  being  sister  to  Chaudhari 
Ratan  Sinh,  the  maternal  uncle  of  Maharaja  Jasvant  Sinh  of  Bharat-pur. 
This  lady,  the  Rani  Sahib  Kunvar,  is  still  living  and  manages  her  estate  with 
much  ability  and  discretion  through  the  agency  of  Pandit  Chitar  Sinh,  a  very 
old  friend  of  the  family.  At  the  time  of  her  husband’s  decease  in  1861,  there 
was  an  infant  son,  but  he  died  very  soon  after  the  father.  As  this  event  had 
been  anticipated,  the  Rajd  had  authorized  his  widow  to  adopt  'a  son,  and  she 
selected  for  the  purpose  Hari  Nariiyan  Sinh,  bom  in  1863,  the  son  of  Thakur 
Blip  Sinh  of  Jatoi,  a  descendant,  as  was  also  Raja  Gobind  Sinh  himselfj  of 
Thakur  Nand  Ram’s  younger  son,  Jai  Sinh.  This  adoption  was  opposed  by 
Kesri  Sinh,  the  son  of  Nek  Ram,  who  was  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  Th&kur 
Daya  Ram.  But  the  claim  that  he  advanced  on  behalf  of  his  own  sons,  Sher 
Sinh  and  Balavant  Sinh,  was  rejected  by  the  Judge  of  Agra  in  his  order  dated 
November,  1872,  and  his  view  of  the  case  was  afterwards  upheld  by  the  High 
Court  on  appeal.  At  the  Delhi  Assemblage  of  the  1st  of  January,  1877,  in 
honour  of  Her  Majesty’s  assumption  of  the  Imperial  title,  Baja  Gobind  Sink’s 
title  was  formally  continued  to  Hari  Narayan  Sinh  for  life.  He  resides  with 
his  mother,  the  Rani  Sahib  Kunvar,  at  Brinda-ban,  where  he  has  a  handsome 
house  on  the  bank  of  the  Jain  unit,  opposite  the  Kesi  ghat,  and  here,  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  his  marriage  in  February,  1877,  he  gave  a  grand  entertainment  to  all 
the  European  residents  of  the  station,  including  the  officers  of  the  Xth  Royal 
Hussars.  Though  only  14  years  of  age,  he  played  his  part  of  host  with  perfect 
propriety  and  good  breeding — taking  a  lady  into  dinner,  sitting  at  the  head 
of  his  table — though,  of  course,  not  eating  anything— and  making  a  little  speeeh 
to  return  thanks  after  his  health  had  been  proposed. 

The  only  Muhammadan  family  of  any  importance  is  the  one  seated  at 
Sa’d&bad.  This  is  a  branch  of  the  Lal-Khaai  stock,  which  musters,  strongest  in 
the  Bulandshahr  district,  where  several  of  its  members  are  persons  of  high  dis- .. 
tinction  and  own  very  large  ©states. 

■  *  The  estate  consists — 1st,  of  the  samin^M  of  the  township  of  Kol  and  some  shops  and  gar* 
•*ens  at  Hatbras,  valued  at  Ea.  3,000*  todlj,  of  eight  confiscated  Gujar  villages  intheChhiti  and 
Kosi  parganas  of  the  Mathura  district,  now  assessed  at  over  Bs.  10,000 ;  and  Srdiy,  of  five 
villages  in  the  Bulandshahr  district,  assessed  at  Bs. '  7*000. 
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They  claim  descent  from  Kunvar  Prat&p  Sinh,  a  Bargujar  Th&kur  of 
Rajaur,  in  R&jputana,  who  joined  Frith!  Baj  of  Delhi  in  his  expedition  against 
Mahoba.  On  his  way  thither  he  assisted  the  Dor  Baja  of  Kol  in  reducing  a 
rebellion  of  the  Minas,  and  .was  rewarded  by  receiving  in  marriage  the  Baja’s 
daughter,  with  a  dowry  of  150  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pahasu.  The 
eleventh  in  descent  from  Fratap  Sink  was  Lai  Sink,  who,  though  a  Hindu, 
received  from  the  Emperor  Akbar  the  title  of  Khan  ;  whence  the  name  Lal- 
Khani,  by  which  the  family  is  ordinarily  designated.  It  was  his  grandson, 
Itimad  Me,  in  the  reign  of  Aurangzeb,  who  first  embraced  Muhammadanism. 
The  seventh  in  descent  from  Itim&d  Me  was  Nahar  Ali  Khan,  who,  with  his 
nephew,  Bunde  Khan,  held  the  fort  of  Kumona,  in  Bulandshahr,  against  the 
English,  and  thus  forfeited  his  estate,  which  was  conferred  upon  his  relative, 
Maidan  AH  Khan. 

The  latter,  who  resided  at  CbhaMri,  which  is  still  regarded  as  the  chief 

seat  of  the  family,  was  the  purchaser  of  the  Sa’daMd  estate,  which  on  his  death 
passed  to  his  eldest  son,  Husain  Ali  Khan,  and  is  now  held  by  the  widow,  the 
Thakurani  Hakim-un-nissa.  It  yields  an  annual  income  of  Rs.  48,569,  derived 
from  as  many  as  26  different  villages.  The  fhakuram^emg  childless,  the  pro- 
perty  was  long  managed  on  her  behalf  by  her  husband’s  nephew,  the  late  Kun~ 
var  Irsisad  Ali  Khan.  He  died  in  1876  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Itim&d 
All  Kb&m,  who  is  the  present  head  of  the  family  in  this  district.  Several  of 
hm  relatives  have  other  lands  here.  Thus  his  uncle,  Naw&b  Sir  Faiz  Ali  Kh6n, 
K.C.S.L,  owns  the  village  of  Nanau  ;  and  the  villages  of  ChMva  and  Dauhai, 
yielding  a  net  income  of  Rs.  1,993,  belong  to  Thakurani  Zeb-un-nissa,  the  widow 
of  Kamr  Ali  Khan,  Sir  Faiz’s  uncle.  Two  other  villages,  Bahardoi  and  Nirayan- 
pur,  are  the  property  ©£  a  minor,  Ghulam  Muhammad  Khan,  the  son  of  Hidayat 
All  ZMn,  who  was  adopted  by  Zuhur  Ali  KMn  of  Dharmpur  on  the  failure  of 
issue  cy  Ms  first  wife  ;  they  yield  an  income. of  Rs.  3,555.  The  relationship 
axustlag  between  all  ’111680  persons  will  be  best  understood  by  a  glance  at  the 
aesomp&nying  genealogical  table. 

Tib  airily,  in  commemoration  of  their  descent,  retain  the  Hindn  titles  of 
Taakurani  and  have  hitherto,  in  their  marriage  and  other  social 
cu. ::  ms,  observed  many  old  Hindu  usages.  The  tendency  of  the  present  gene- 
r  rather  to  affect  an  nltra-rigid  Muhammadanism  •  and  the 

t.v~l  of  the  souse,  tne  Naw4h  of  Chhatari,  is  an  adherent  of  the  Wahibis. 

Cf  -he  smaller  estates  in  the  district,  some  few  belong  to  respectable  old 
of  the  yeoman  type  ;  others  have  been  recently  acquired  by  speculating 
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money-lenders  ;  but  the  far  greater  number  are  split  np  into  infinitesimal  frac¬ 
tions  among  the  whole  village  community.  Owing  to  this  prevalence  of  the 
Bhaiyachiiri  system,  as  it  is  called,  the  small  farmers  who  cultivate  their  own 
lands  constitute  a  very  large  class,  while  the  total  of  the  non-proprietary 
classes  is  proportionately  reduced.  A  decided  majority  of  the  latter  have  no  assured 
status,  hut  are  merely  tenants-at-wilL  Throughout  the  district,  all  the  land 
brought  under  the  plough  is  classified  under  two  heads,— -first,  according  to  its 
productiveness ;  secondly,  according  to  its  accessibility.  The  fields  capable  of 
artificial  irrigation — and  it  is  tbe  supply  of  water  which  most  influences  the 
amount  of  produce — are  styled  chain,  all  others  khdM  ;  those  nearest  the  village 
are  known  as  hard ,  those  rather  more  remote  as  manjJid,  and  the  farthest  away 
harhd*  The  combination  of  the  two  classes  gives  six  varieties,  and  ordinarily 
no  others  are  recognized,  though  along  the  course  of  the  Jamuna  the  tracts 
of  alluvial  land  ane,  as  elsewhere,  called  khddar — the  high  sterile  hanks  are 
hangar,  and  where  broken  into  ravines  hehar ;  a  soil  exceptionally  sandy  is 
hhur,  sand-hills  are  filth,  and  the  levels  between  the  hills  pulaj. 

The  completion  of  the  Agra  Canal  has  been  a  great  boon  to  the  district* 
It  traverses  the  entire  length  of  Western  Mathura,  passing  close  to  the  towns 
of  Kosi,  Sah&r,  and  Aring,  and  having  as  its  extreme  points  Hathana  to  tbe 
north  and  Little  Kosi  to  the  south.  It  was  officially  opened  by  Sir  William 
Muir  on  the  5th  of  March,  1874,  and  became  available  for  irrigation  purposes 
about  tbe  end  of  1875,  by  which  time  its  distributaries  also  had  been  con¬ 
structed.  Its  total  length  from  Okhla  to  the  Utangan  river  at  Bihari  below 
Fatihabad  is  140  miles,  and  it  commands  an  area  of  three-quarters  of  a  million 
acres,  of  which  probably  one-third — that  is  250,000  acres — will  be  annually 
irrigated.  The  cost  has  been  above  £710,000,  while  the  net  income  will  be 
about  £58,000,  being  a  return  of  8  per  cent.  It  will  be  practicable  for  boats 
and  barges,  both  in  its  main  line  and  its  distributaries,  and  thus,  instead  of  the 
shallow  uncertain  course  of  the  Jamuna,  there  will  he  sure  and  easy  naviga¬ 
tion  between  the  three  great  cities  of  Delhi,  Mathura,  and  Agra,  One  of  the 
most  immediate  efiects  of  the  canal  will  probably  he  a  large  diminution  of  the 
area  under  bajra  and  joar,  which,  by  reason  of  their  requiring  no  artificial  irriga¬ 
tion,  have  hitherto  been  almost  the  only  crops  grown  on  much  of  the  land.  For, 

*  It  ib  exactly  the  same  in  Russia.  “  All  the  arable  land  of  the  commune  is  divided  Into 
three  concentric  zones,  which  extend  round  the  village:  and  these  three  zones  are  again 
divided  into  three  fields  according  to  the  triennial  arrangement  of  crops.  More  regard  is 
paid  to  proximity  than  to  fertility,  as  this  varies  very  little  in  the  same  district  in  Russia. 
The  zones  nearest  the  village  are  alone  manured.”— Lavehye's  primitive  Property. 
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with  water  ordinarily  from  40  to  60  feet  below  the  surface  and  a  sandy  subsoil) 
the  construction  of  a  well  Is  a  costly  and  difficult  undertaking.  In  future,  wheat 
and  barley,  for  which  the  soil  when  Irrigated  Is  well  adapted,  will  be  the  staple 
produce ;  Indigo  and  opium,  now  almost  unknown,  will  be  gradually  Introduced ; 
vegetables  will  be  more  largely  cultivated  and  double-cropping  will  become  the 
ordinary  rule.  Thus,  not  only  will  the  yield  per  acre  be  Increased  by  the  facili¬ 
ties'  for  irrigation,  but  the  produce  will  be  of  an  entirely  different  and  much 
more  valuable  character. 

A  scheme  for  extending  the  irrigation  of  the  Ganges  Canal  through  the 

paiganas  on  the  opposite — that  is  to  say,  the  left — side  of  the  Jamun&  has  long 
been  held  in  view.  The  branch  which  takes  off  from  the  main  canal  at  Behra 
in  the  Merath  district  has  by  anticipation  been  termed  the  M&t  branch,  though 
its  irrigation  stops  short  in  the  Tappal  pargana  of  Aligarh,  one  distribu¬ 
tary  only  irrigating  a  few  villages  north  of  Noh-jhil.  The  water-supply  in 
the  Ganges  Canal  is  limited,  and  would  not  have  sufficed  for  any  further  exten¬ 
sion  ;  hut  now  that  the  K&nhpur  branch  is  supplied  from  -the  new  Lower 
Ganges  Canal,  a  certain  volume  of  water  has  become  available,  a  portion  of  which 
has  been  allotted  for  the  Mat  branch  extension.  If  the  project  he  sanctioned 
in  its  entirety,  the  existing  sub-branch  will  be  widened  to  carry  the  additional 
supply  and  extended  through  the  Tappal  pargana,  entering  Eoh-jMl  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Bhure-M*  The  course  of  the  main  supply  line  will  pass  along  the  water¬ 
shed  of  the  Karwan  and  Jamuna  Do&b  to  the  east  of  Bhur©-3k&,  and  then  by  the 
villages  of  Bandiswa,  Barnaul,  Nasflhi,  and  Area  till  it  crosses  the  M&t  and 
B&ya  road  and  the  light  Railway.  Thence  it  will  extend  to  EArab,  Sonkb,  and 
Pachawar,  where  at  its  40th  mile  it  will  end  in  three  distributaries,  which  will 
carry  tie  water  as  far  as  the  Agra  and  Aligarh  road.  The  scheme  thus  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  irrigation  of  the  parganas  of  Koh-jhii,  M&t,  Mah&-han,  and  that 
portion  of  Sa’d&b&d  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the  Earwam  nadi,  About  five 
miles  of  the  main  line  were  excavated  as  a  famine  relief  work  in  1878;  but 
operations  were  stopped  inconsequence  of  financial  difficulties,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  will  be  resumed.  There  is.  also  a  considerable  amount  of  well- 
irrigation  in  MaM-b&n  and  Sa’d&b&d,  which  renders  the  extension  into  those 
parganas  a  less  pressing  necessity. 

The  district  is  one  which  has  often  suffered  severely  from  drought.  In 
1813-14  the  neighbourhood  of  Sah&rwas  one  of  the  localities  where  the  distress 
was  most  intense.  Many  died  from  hunger,  and  others  were  glad  to  sell  their 
wives  and  children  for  a  few  rupees  or  even  for  a  single  meal.  In  1825-26  the 
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whole  of  the  territories  known  at  that  time  as  the  Western  Provinces  were 
afflicted  with  a  terrible  drought.  The  rabi  crops  of  the  then  Sa’dad&d  district 
were  estimated  by  Mr.  Boddam,  the  Collector,  as  below  the  average  by  more 
than  200,000  mans;  Maha-ban  and  Jalesar  being  the  two  parganas  which  Suf¬ 
fered  most.  But  the  famine  of  1837-38  was  a  far  greater  calamity,  and  still 
forms  an  epoch  in  native  chronology  under  the  name  of  £  the  chauranawe,’  or 
£the  94’;  1894  being  its  date  according  to  the  Hindu  era.  Though  Mathuifi 
was  not  one  of  the  districts  most  grievously  afflicted,  distress  was  still  extreme, 
as  appears  from  the  report  submitted  by  the  Commissioner,  Mr*  Hamilton, 
after  personal  investigation.  About  Raya,  Mat,  and  Maha-ban  he  found  the 
crops  scanty,  and  the  soil  dry,  and  cultivated  only  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
masonry  wells.  About  Mathura,  the  people  were  almost  in  despair  from  the 
wells  fast  turning  so  brackish  and  salt  as  to  destroy  rather  than  refresh  vege¬ 
tation.  “  All  of  the  Aring  and  Gobardhan  parganas  {be  writes)  which  came 
under  my  observation  was  an  extensive  arid  waste,  and  for  miles  I  rode  over 
ground  which  had  been  both  ploughed  and  sown,  but  in  which  the  seed  had  not 
germinated  and  where  there  seemed  no  prospect  of  a  harvest.  The  cattle  in 
Aring  were  scarcely  able  to  crawl,  and  they  were  collected  in  the  village  and 
suffered  to  pull  at  the  thatch,  the  people  declaring  it  useless  to  drive  them  forth 
to  seek  for  pasture.  Emigration  had  already  commenced,  and  people  of  all 
classes  appeared  to  be  suffering.” 

Of  the  famine  of  1860-61  {commonly  called  the  dth~ser<i,  from  the  pre¬ 
valent  bazar  rate  of  eight  sers  only  for  the  rupee)  the  following  narrative  was 
recorded  by  Mr.  Kobertson,  Officiating  Collector  Among  prosperous  agri¬ 
culturists,”  he  says,  ££  about  half  the  land  usually  brought  under  cultivation  is 
irrigated,  and  irrigated  lands  alone  produce  crops  this  year.  But  though  only 
half  the  crop  procured  in  ordinary  years  was  obtained  by  this  class  of  cultiva¬ 
tors,  the  high  price  of  corn  enabled  them,  while  realizing  considerable  profits, 
to  meet  the  Government  demand  without  much  difficulty.  The  poorer  class  of 
cultivators  were,  however,  ruined,  and  with  the  poorest  in  the  cities,  taking 
advantage  of  the  position  of  Mathura  as  one  of  the  border  famine  tracts,  they 
abandoned  the  district  in  large  numbers,  chiefly  towards  the  close  of  1860. 
Bather  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  agricultural  emigrants  have  returned,  and 
the  quiet,  unmurmuring  industry  with  which  they  have  recommenced  life  is  not 
•a  less  pleasing  feature  than  the  total  absence  of  agrarian  outrage  during  the 
faniine.  The  greatest  number  of  deaths  from  starvation  occurred  during  the 
first  three  months  of  1861,  when  the  average  per  mensem  was  497.  During 
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the  succeeding  three  months  this  average  was  reduced  to  85,  while  the  deaths 
in  July  and  August  were  only  five  and  six  respectively.  The  total  number  of 
deaths  during  the  eight  months  has  been  1,758.  Viewing  the  universality  of 
the  famine,  these  results  sufficiently  evidence  ^the  active  co-operation  in  mea¬ 
sures  of  relief  rendered  by  the  native  officials  assisted  by  the  police,  and  the 
people  everywhere  most  pointedly  express  their  obligation  to  the  Government 
and  English  liberality.  Ho  return  of  the  number  of  deaths  caused  by  starva¬ 
tion  seems  to  have  been  kept  from  October,  1860,  to  January,  1861,  but  judg¬ 
ing  by  the  subsequent  returns,  250  per  mensem  might  he  considered  as  the 
highest  average.  Thus,  the  mortality  caused  by  the  famine  in  this  district  in 
the  year  1860-61  may  approximately  be  estimated  at  2, 500,”*  If  such  a  large 
number  of  persons  really  died  simply  from  starvation— and  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  fact— .the  arrangements  for  dispensing  relief  can  scarcely 
have  merited  all  the  praise  bestowed  upon  them.  There  was  certainly  no  lack 
of  funds  towards  the  end,  but  possibly  they  came  when  it  was  almost  too  late. 
In  the  month  of  April  some  8,000  men  were  employed  daily  on  the  Delhi  road  * 
the  local  donations  amounted  to  Es.  16,227,  and  this  sum  was  increased  by  l 
contribution  of  Es.  8,000  from  the  Agra  Central  Committee,  and  Es.  5,300 
from  Government,  making  a  total  of  Es.  29,528,  An  allotment  of  Es  5  000 
was  also  made  from  the  Central  Committee  for  distribution  among  the  indi¬ 
gent  agriculturists,  that  they  might  have  wherewithal  to  purchase  seed  and 


At  46  present  time  ihe  Strict  lias  scarcely  recovered  from  a  series  c 
disastrous  seasons,  resulting  in  a  famine  of  exceptional  severity  and  duratioi 
which  wiU  leave  melancholy  traces  behind  it  for  many  years  yet  to  com, 
Both  in  1875  and  1876  the  rainfall  was  much  below  the  average,  and  thecror 
on  all  ummgated  land  proportionately  small.  In  1877  the  entire  period  < 
the  ordinary  monsoon  passed  with  scarcely  a  single  shower,  and  it  was  not  ti 
the  beginning  of  October,  when  almost  all  hope  was  over,  that  a  heavy  fall , 
ram  was  vouchsafed,  which  allowed  the  ground  to  be  ploughed  and  seed  to  1 

mainly0*!,/-  516  autumn  croPs>  uPon  which  the  poorer  class. 

H*mly  subsist,  failed  absolutely ,  and  for  the  most  part  had  never  even  bee 

r*-  *  1877,  the  prices  of  every  kind  of  grain  were  , 

^Twera  Wflet  steadily  increase,  while  the  common, 

gorfewere  before  long  entirely  exhausted.  The  distress  in  the  villages  w, 

^ WbLlT  “ff  fr0”  the  oti«inal  P“P«  District  Offlc, 
pabUrfwi  by  Gorrameat  in  Mr'  Gitdl<!fltPne’B  Report  oa  Past  Famine 
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naturally  greatest  among  the  agricultural  labourers,  who  were  thown  out  of  all 
employ  by  the  cessation  of  work  in  the  fields,  while  even  in  the  towns  the  petty 
handicraftsmen  were  unable  to  purchase  sufficient  food  for  their  daily  subsist¬ 
ence  on  account  of  the  high  prices  that  prevailed  in  the  bazar.  In  addition  to 
its  normal  population  the  city  was  further  thronged  by  crowds  of  refugees  from 
outside,  from  the  adjoining  native  states,  more  especially  Bharat-pur,  who  were 
attracted  by  the  fame  of  idle  many  charitable  institutions  that  exist  both  in  the 
city  itself  and  at  Brinda-ban.  Ho  relief  works  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
were  started  till  October,  when  they  were  commenced  in  different  places  all 
over  the  district  under  the  supervision  of  the  resident  Engineer.  They  con¬ 
sisted  chiefly  of  the  ordinary  repairs  and  improvements  to  the  roads,  which  are 
annually  carried  out  after  the  cessation  of  the  rains.  The  expense  incurred 
under  this  head  was  Rs.  17,762,  the  average  daily  attendance  being  5,519* 
On  the  25th  of  November  in  the  same  year  (1877)  it  was  found  necessary  to 
open  a  poorhouse  in  the  city  for  the  relief  of  those  who  were  too  feeble  to  work. 
Here  the  daily  average  attendance  was  890  ;  but,  on  the  30th  July,  1878,  the 
number  of  inmates  amounted  to  2,139,  and  this  was  unquestionably  the  time 
when  the  distress  was  at  its  highest.  The  maximum  attendance  at  the  relief 
works,  however,  was  not  reached  till  a  little  later,  viz,,  the  19th  of  August, 
when  it  was  20,483,  but  it  would  seem  to  have  been  artificially  increased  by 
the  unnecessarily  high  rates  which  the  Government  was  then  paying. 

The  rabi  crops,  sown  after  the  fall  of  rain  in  October,  1877,  had  been  fur¬ 
ther  benefited  by  unusually  heavy  winter  rains,  and  it  was  hoped  that  there 
would  be  a  magnificent  outturn.  In  the  end,  however,  it  proved  to  he  even 
below  the  average,  great  damage  having  been  done  by  the  high  winds  which 
blew  in  February.  Thus,  though  the  spring  harvest  of  1878  gave  some  relief 
it  was  but  slight,  and  necessarily  it  could  not  affect  at  all  the  prices  of  the 
common  autumn  grains.  The  long-continued  privation  had  ab~s  had  its  effect 
upon  the  people  both  physically  and  mentally,  and  they  were  less  able  to  strug¬ 
gle  against  their  misfortunes.  The  rains  for  1878  were,  moreover,  very  slight 
and  partial  and  so  long  delayed  that  they  had  scarcely  set  in  by  the  end  of 
July,  and  thus  it  was,  as  already  stated,  that  this  month  was  the  time  when 
the  famine  was  at  its  climax.  In  August  and  September  matters  steadily  im¬ 
proved,  and  henceforth  continued  to  do  so  ;  but  the  poorhouse  was  not  closed 
till  the  end  of  June,  1879.  The  total  number  of  inmates  had  then  been 
395,824,  who  had  been  relieved  at  a  total  cost  of  Rs.  43,070,  of  which  sum 
Rs.  2,990  had  been  raised  by  private  subscription  and  Rs.  3,500  was  a  grant 
from  the  Municipality. 
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Beside  the  repairs  of  the  roads  the  other  relief  works  undertaken  and 
their  cost  were  as  follows :  the  excavation  of  the  Jait  tank,  Es.  6,787  ;  the 
deepening  of  the  Balbhadra  tank,  Rs.  5,770  ;  and  the  levelling  of  the  Jamalpur 
mounds,  Rs.  7,238  :  these  adjoined  the  Magistrate’s  Court-house,  and  will  be 
frequently  mentioned  hereafter  as  the  site  of  a  large  Buddhist  monastery.  On 
the  11th  of  May,  1878,  the  earthwork  of  the  Mathura  and  Aehnera  Railway 
was  taken  in  hand  and  continued  till  the  beginning  of  September,  during  which 
time  it  gave  employment  to  713,315  persons,  at  an  expenditure  of  Rs.  56,639. 
An  extension  of  the  Mat  branch  of  the  Ganges  Canal  was  also  commenced  on 
the  30th  July,  and  employed"  579,351  persons,  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  43,142,  till  its 
close  on  the  16th  of  October.  There  should  also  be  added  Rs..  6,379,  which 
were  spent  by  the  Municipality  through  the  District  Engineer,  in  levelling 
some  broken  ground  opposite  the  City  Police  Station.  The  total  cost  on  all 
these  relief  works  thus  amounted  to  Rs.  1,80,630.  No  remission  of  revenue 
was  granted  by  the  Government,  hut  advances  for  the  purchase  of  bullocks  and 
seed  were  distributed  to  the  extent  of  Rs.  35,000.* 


The  following  tabular  statement  shows  the  mortality  that  prevailed  during 
the  worst  months  of  this  calamitous  period  :  the  total  population  of  the  district 
being  778,839  : — 1 


The  metalling  of  ihe  Delhi  road,  which  has  been  incidentally  mentioned  as 
the  principal  relief  work  in,  1860,  was  not  only  a  boon  at  the  time,  but  still  con¬ 
tinues  a  source  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  district.  The  old  imperial 
thoroughfare,  which  connected  the  two-  capitals  of  Agra  and  Labor,  kept  closely 
to  the  same  line,  as  is  shown  by  the  ponderous  kos  minars,  which  are  found 
still  standing  at  Intervals  of  about?;  three  miles,  and  nowhere  at  any  great 

*  I  nw  nothing  of  the  famine  myself,  as  I  left  the  district  in  April,  1877,  before  it  had 
hsspm.  Selfishly,  I  am  glad  to  have  escaped  the  sight  of  so  much  misery  ;  though,  possibly*, 
if  I  had  been  oa  the  spot*  my  local  experience  might  have  proved  useful  hath  to  the  Government 

and  the  people. 
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distance  from  the  wayside.  Here  was  the  “  delectable  alley  of  trees,  the  most 
incomparable  ever  beheld,”  which  the  Emperor  JaMngir  enjoys  the  credit  of 
having  planted.  That  it  was  really  a  fine  avenue  is  attested  by  the  language 
of  the  sober  Dutch  topographer,  John  de  Laet,  who,  in  his  India  Vera,  written 
in  1631,  that  is,  early  in  the  reign  of  Sb&hjaMn,  speak®  of  it  in  the  following 
terms : — “  The  whole  of  the  country  between  Agra  and  Labor  is  well-watered 
and  by  far  the  most  fertile  part  of  India.  It  abounds  in  all  kinds  of  produce, 
especially  sugar.  The  highway  is  bordered  on  either  side  by  trees  which  bear 
a  fruit  not  unlike  the  mulberry,*  and,”  as  he  adds  in  another  place,  “  form  a 
beautiful  avenue.”  u  At  intervals  of  five  or  six  coss,”  he  continues,  u  there  are 
sar4es  built  either  by  the  king  or  by  some'  of  the  nobles.  In  these  travellers 
can  find  bed  and  lodging  ;  when  a  person  has  once  taken  possession  ho  cannot 
be  turned  out  .by  'any  one.”  -  The  glory  of  the  road,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  of  short  duration,  for  Bernier,  writing  only  thirty  years  later,  that  is,  in 
1663,  says  : — {L  Between  Delhi  and  Agra,  a  distance  of  fifty  or  sixty  leagues,  the 
whole  road  is  cheerless  and  uninteresting;”  and  even  so  late  as  1825,  Bishop 
Heber,  on  his  way  down  to  Calcutta,  was  apparently  much  struck  with  what 
he  calls  a  the  wildness  of  the  country,”  but  mentions  no  avenue,  as  be  certainly 
■would  have  done  had  one  then  existed.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  more  recent 
administrators  of  the  district,  since  its  incorporation  into  British  territory,  are 
the  only  persons  entitled  to  the  traveller’s  blessing  for  the  magnificent  and 
almost  unbroken  canopy  of  over-arching  houghs,  which  now  extends  for  more 
than  thirty  miles  from  the  city  of  Mathura  to  the  border  of  the  Gurg&nw  district, 
and  forms  a  sufficient  protection  from  even  the  mid-day  glare  of  an  Indian 
summer’s  sun. 

Though  tiie  country  is  now  generally  brought  under  cultivation,  and  can 
scarcely  be  described  as  even  well  wooded,  there  are  still  here  and  there  many 
patches  of  waste  land  covered  with  low  trees  and  jungle,  which  might  be  consi¬ 
dered  to  justify  the  Bishop’s  epithet  of  wild-looking.  The  herds  of  deer  are  so 
numerous  that  the  traveller  will  seldom  go  many  miles  in  any  direction  along  a 
bye-road  without  seeing  a  black-buck,  followed  by  his  harem,  bound  across  the 
path.  The  number  has  probably  increased  rather  than  diminished  in  late  years, 

*  la  the  original  Latin  text  the  word  i®  m&rm§  which  Mr.  Lethbridge,  in  hi®  scholarly 
English  edition,  translate®  by  *  fig  ;*  but  I  think  4  mulberry  *  a  more  accurate  rendering,  and 
that  to  be  the  tree  intended.  It  is  to  this  day  largely  wed  for  roadside  planting  at  Labor,  and 
still  more  so  in  the  Peahiwar  valley  and  in  Kibul  and  on  theOxus.  Be  Laet  says  it  was  only 
the  mulberry,  and  not  that  it  positively  waa  the  mulberry,  on  account  of  the  difference  of 
the  two  varieties  of  the  fruit,  the  Indian  and  the  European,  which  is  very  considerable.  In  the 
Kashmir  valley  both  art  to  be  a een. 
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as  the  roving  and  vagabond  portion  of  the  population,  who  used  to  keep 
them  in  cheek,  were  all  disarmed  after  the  mutiny.  Complaints  are  haw 
frequent  of  the  damage  done  to  the  crops ;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  district 
yet  more  serious  injury  is  occasioned  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
wolves. 

The  old  Customs  hedge,  now  happily  abolished,  used  to  run  along  the  whole 
length  of  this  road  from  Jait,  seven  miles  out  of  Mathura,  to  the  Gurganw 
border.  Though  in  every  other  respect  a  source  of  much  annoyance  to  the 
people  living  in  its  neighbourhood,  the  watchmen,  who  patrolled  it  night  and 
day,  were  a  great  protection  to  travellers,  and  a  highway  robbery  was  never 
known  to  take’4 place ;  while  on  the  corresponding  road  between  Mathura  and 
Agra  they  were  -at  one  time  of  frequent  occurrence.* 

The  quantity  of  sugarcane  now  grown  in  this  part  of  the  district  is  very 
inconsiderable.  The  case  may  have  been  different  in  De  Laet’s  time  ;  but  on 
other  grounds  there  seems  reason  for  believing  that  his  descriptions  are  not 
drawn  from  actual  observation,  and  are  therefore  not  thoroughly  trustworthy. 
For  example,  he  gives  the  marches  from  Agra  to  Delhi  as  follows: — “From 
Agra,  the  residence  of  the  king,  to  Bownoetan,  twelve  coss  ;  to  Bady,  a  sarae, 
ten ;  to  Achbarpore,  twelve  (this  was  formerly  a  considerable  town,  now  it  is 
only  visited  by  pilgrims,  who  come  on  account  of  many  holy  Muhammadans 
buried  here) ;  to  Hondle,  thirteen  coss ;  to  Pulwool,  twelve ;  to  Fareedabad,  twelve ; 
to  Delhi,  ten.”  IT ow,  this  passage  requires  much  manipulation  before  it  can  be 
reconciled  with  established  facts,  Bownoetan,  it  may  be  presumed,  would,  if 
correctly  spelt,  appear  in  the  form  Baunak-than,  meaning  “  a  royal  halting- 
place,”  and  was  probably  merely  the  fashionable  appellation,  for  the  time,  of 
the  Hindu  village  of  Rankata,  which  is  still  the  first  stage  out  of  Agra.  Bady 
or  Bad,  is  a  small  village  on  the  narrow  strip  of  Bharat-pur  territory  which  so 
inconveniently  intersects  the.  Agra  and  Mathura  road.  There  has  never  been 
any  same  thete ;  the  one  intended  is  the  Jamal-pur  sarae,  some  three  coss  further 
on,  at  the.  entrance  to  the  civil  station.  The  fact  that  Mathura  has  dropt  out  of 
the  Itinerary  altogether,  in  favour  of  such  an  insignificant  little  hamlet  as  B&d, 

*  This  Inland  Customs  Line,  which  had  no  parallel  in  the  world  except  the  great  wall  of 
China,  was  about  1,200  miles  in  length,  from  the  Tapti  to  the  Indus,  and  was  manned  by  an 
establishment  of.,  between  8,000  and  9,000  officers  and  men.  It  consisted  of  a  barrier,  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  a  thick,  thorny  hedge*  along  which  .were  placed  at  short  intervals  more  than  1,800 
guard  posts,  The  cost  was  about  £100,000  per  annum,  and  the  revenue  realized  about  a 
million  sterling;  the  yearly  import  of  salt  from  R&jputana  being  about  80*000  tons*  of  which 

on  an  average  one-half  came  from  tfie  Bharat-pur  State.  • 
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is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  low  estate  to  which  the  great  Hindu  city  had 
been  reduced  at  the  time  in  question/  Again,  the  place  with  the  Muhammadan 
tombs  is  not  Akbar-pur,  but  the  next  village,  Dotana  ;  and  the  large  saraes  at 
Kosi  and  Chh&ta  are  both  omitted. 

These  saraes  are  fine  fort-like  buildings,  with  massive  battlemented  walls 
and  bastions  and  high-arched  gateways.  They  are  five  in  number:  one  at  the 
entrance  to  the  civil  station ;  the  second  at  ’Azamabad,  two  miles  beyond  the 
city  on  the  Delhi  road  ;  another  at  Chaumuha  ;  the  fourth  at  Chhata,  and  the 
fifth  at  Kosi.  The  first,  which  is  smaller  than  the  others  and  has  been  much 
modernized, f  has  for  many  years  past  been  occupied  by  the  police  reserve,  and 
is  ordinarily  called  4  the  Damdama,’  The  three  latter  are  generally  ascribed  by 
local  tradition  to  Sher  Shah,  whose  reign  extended  from  1540  to  1545,  though 
it  is  also  said  that  Itibar  Khan  was  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the  two  at 
Mathura  and  Kosi,  and  A’saf  Khan  of  the  one  at  Chhata.  It  is  probable  that 
both  traditions  are  based  on  facts  :  for  at  Chhata  it  is  obvious  at  a  glance  that 
both  the  gateways  are  double  buildings,  half  dating  from  one  period  and  half 
from  another.  '  The  inner  front,  which  is  plain  and  heavy,  may  be  referred  to 
Sher  Shah,  while  the  lighter  and  more  elaborate  stone  front,  looking  towards 
the  town,  is  a  subsequent  addition.  As  A’saf  Khan  is  simply  a  title  of  honour 
(the  c  Asaph  the  Recorder'  of  the  Old  Testament)  which  was  borne  by  several 
persons  in  succession,  a  little  doubt  arises  at  first  as  to  the  precise  individual 
intended.  The  presumption,  however,  is  strongly  in  favour. of  Abd-ul-majid, 
who  was  first  Humayun’s  Dlwan,  and  on  Akbar’s  accession  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Delhi.  The  same  post  was  held  later  on  by  Khwaja  Itibar  Khan, 
the  reputed  founder  of  the  Kosi  sarae.  The  general  style  of  architecture  is  in 
exact  conformity  with  that  of  similar  buildings  known  to  have  been  erected  in 
Akbar’s  reign,  such,  for  example,. as- the  fort  of  Agra.  The  Chaumuha  saraet 


*  Similarly',  it  will  he  seen  that  Tavernier,  writing  about  1650,  recognizes  Mathura  as  the 
inftmp  of  a  temple  only,  not  of  a  town  at  all. 

f  A  range  of  vaulted  chambers  flanking  the  central  gateway  were  pulled  down  by  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Works  Department  in  1876,  to  make  way  for  some  modern  buildings  intended  to  answer 
the  same  purpose,  but  necessarily  of  much  less  substantial  construction.  The  old  cells  had 
been  rendered  unsightly  by  the  mud  walls  with  which  the  arches  had  been  closed ;  but  these 
excrescences  could  all  have  been  cleared  away  at  very  slight  expense. 

X  Chaumuha  ig  distorted  by  Tieffenthaler  into  Tschaomao.  He  speaks  of  its  sarie  as 
*  hotelierie  belle  et  commode.” 
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is,  moreover,  always  described  in  the  old  topographies  as  at  Akbarpur.*  This 
latter  name  is  now  restricted  in  application  to  a  village  some  three  miles  dis¬ 
tant  ;  hat  in  the  16th  century  local  divisions  were  few  in  number  and  wide  in 
extent,  and  beyond  a  doubt  the  foundation  of  the  imperial  sarie  was  the  origin 
of  the  village  name  which  has  now  deserted  the  spot  that  suggested  it  The 
separate  existence  of  Chaumuha  is  known  to  date  from  a  very  recent  period, 
when  the  name  was  bestowed  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  an  ancient 
Jain  sculpture,  supposed  by  the  ignorant  rustics  to  represent  the  four-headed 
(clmimuka)  god,  Brahma. 

Though  these  sar&es  were  primarily  built  mainly  from  selfish  motives  on 
the  line  of  road  traversed  by  the  imperial  camp,  they  were  at  the  same  time 
enormous  boons  to  the  general  public ;  for  the  highway  was  then  beset  with 
gangs  of  robbers,  with  whose  vocation  the  law  either  dared  not  or  cared  not  to 
interfere.  On  one  occasion,  in  the  reign  of  JaMngir,  we  read  of  a  caravan 
having  to  stay  six  weeks  at  Mathura  before  it  was  thought  strong  enough  to 
proceed  to  Delhi  ;  no  smaller  number  than  500  or  600  men  being  deemed  ade¬ 
quate  to  encounter  the  dangers  of  the  road.  Now,  the  solitary  traveller  is  so 
confident  of  protection  that,  rather  than  drive  his  cart  up  the  steep  ascent  that 
conducts  to  the  portals  of  the  fortified  enclosure,  he  prefers  to  spend  the  night 
unguarded  on  the  open  plain.  Hence  it  comes  that  not  one  of  the  sar&es  is 
now  applied  to-  the  precise  purpose  for  which  it  was  erected*  At  Chh£t&,  one 
comer  is  occupied  by  the  school,  another  by  the  offices  of  the  tahsildar  and 
local  police,  and  a  street  with  a  double  row  of  shops  has  recently  been  con¬ 
structed  in  the  centre ;  at  ObaumuM  the  solid  walls  have  in  past'  years  been 
undermined  and  carted  away  piecemeal  for  building  materials  ;  and  at  Kosi, 
the  principal  bazar  lies  between  the  two  gateways  and.  forms  the  nucleus  of  the 
town. 

Still  more  complete  destruction  has  overtaken  the  ’Azamab&d  sar&e,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  largest  of  the  series,  as  it  certainly  was  the  plainest  and 
the. most  modern.  Its  erection  is  ordinarily  ascribed  by  the  people  on  the  spot 
to  Prince  ’Azam,  the  son  of  Auraogzeb,  being  the  only  historical  parsonage  of 

>  MlJ&nwtytonridfaU  a  Urge  and -very  deep  b&ali  approached  by  a  flight  of 

n  slept,  cm©®  cased  with  stone,  which  has  now  been  almost  all  stripped  off  and  applied  by  tins 
vUtafcm  to  other  purposes.  Immediately  adjoining  are  the  rains  of  a  mosque  and  tomb,  sad 
saascaty  tank  IS  highas  in  extent.  The  boandasy  walls  of  the  latter  an  now  lor  the  most  part 
Iwtett  down,  and  of  the  sight  Ueaqpaa' that  crowned  the  extwaltlea  of  the  gbits  only  one 
vmmXm*  ®*t mmre  works  aie  said  to  have  been  constructed  some  two  ceatwries  ago  fey  a 

Moverted  Thttir  named  makauL  A  iSjhaha  of  the  Agra  Canal  pawei  through  the  vt!!s#i 
ha^^aMgVhmaselg  Mug  bmlt  at  the  point  where  it  croaam  tha  Mzs  ^ 
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tie  name  with  whom  they  are  acquainted.  But,  as  with  the  other  buildings  of 
the  same  character,  its  real  founder  was  a  local  governor,  ’Azam  .  TTMn  Mir 
Muhammad  Bakir,  also  called  Iradat  Kh&n,  who  was  faujdar  of  Mathurd  from 
1642  to  1645.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  superseded  in  office,  as  his  age  had 
rendered  him  unequal  to  the  task  of  suppressing  the  constant  outbreaks  against 
the  Government,  and  in  1648  he  died.*  As  the  new  road  does  not  pass  im¬ 
mediately  under  the  walls  of  the  sar&e,  it  had  ceased  to  be  of  any  use  to  tra¬ 
vellers  ;  and  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  to  a  great  extent  demolished  and  the  ma¬ 
terials  used  in  paving  the  streets  of  the  adjoining  city.  Though  there  was  little 
or  no  architectural  embellishment,  the  foundations  were  most  securely  laid, 
reaching  down  below  the  ground  as  many  feet  as  the  superstructure  which 
they  supported  stood  above  it.  Of  this  ocular  demonstration  was  recently 
afforded,  for  one  of  the  villagers  in  digging  came  upon  what  he  hoped  would 
prove  the  entrance  to  a  subterranean  treasure  chamber ;  hut  deeper  excavations 
showed  it  to  be  only  one  of  the  line  of  arches  forming  the  foundation  of  the 
sarae  wall.  The  original  mosque  is  still  standing,  hut  is  little  used  for  reli¬ 
gious  purposes,  as  the  village  numbers  only  nine  Muhammadans  in  a  population 
of  343.  They  all  live  within  the  old  ruinous  enclosure. 

*  For  this  and  several  other  facts  gathered  from  the  Persian  chronicles,  I  was  Indebted  to 
the  late  Mr.  Blochmann,  the  Secretary  of  the  Calcutta  Asiatic  Society,  a  gentleman  whose  know¬ 
ledge  of  Muhammadan  history  and  literature  was  as  unlimited  as  was  the  courtesy  with  which  he 
communicated  it. 
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Apart  from  inscriptions  and  otlicr  fragmentary  archaeological  vestiges  of  its 
ancient  glory,  the  first  authentic  contemporary  record  of  Mathurii  that  we  find 
in  existing  literature  is  dated  the  year  1017  A.D.,  when  it  was  sacked  by 
Mahmud  of  Ghazni  in  his  ninth  'invasion  of  India.  The  original  source  of 
information  respecting  Mahmud's  campaigns  is  the  Tarikh  Yamini  of  AI  Utbi, 
who  was  himself  secretary  to  the  Sultan,  though  he  did  not  accompany  him  in 
his  expeditions.  He  mentions  by  name  neither  Mathura  nor  Mahu-ban,  but 
only  describes  certain  localities,  which  have  been  so  identified  by  Firishta  and 
later  historians.  The  place  supposed  to  be  Maha-ban  he  calls  “  the  Fort  of 
Kulchand,”  a  Raja,  who  (ho  writes)  “  was,  not  without  good  reason,  confident 
in  hi:  strength,  for  no  one  hail  fought  against  him  and  not  been  defeated.  He 
had  vast  territories,  enormous  wealth,  a  numerous  and  bravo  army,  huo-e  ele¬ 
phants,  and  strong  forts  that  no  enemy  had  been  able  to  reduce.  When  he  saw 
that  the  Sultan  advanced  against  him,  he  drew  up  his  army'  and  elephants 
in  a  ‘deep  forest’*  ready  for  action.  But  finding  every  attempt  to  repulse  the 
invaders  fail,  the  beleaguered  infidels  at  last  quitted  the  fort  and  tried  to  cross 
the  broad  river  which  flowed  in  its  rear.  When  some  50,000  men  had  been 
killed  or  drowned,  Kulchand  took  a  dagger,  with  which  he  first  slew  his  wife 
and  then  drove  it  into  his  own  body.  The  Sultan  obtained  by  this  victory  185 
fine  elephants  besides  other  booty.”  In  the  neighbouring  holy  city,  identified 
as  Mathura,  “  he  saw  a  buildirife  of  exquisite  structure,  which  the  inhabitants 
declared  to  be  the  Mndiwork  not  of  men  hut  of  Genii.f  Tile  town  wall  was 
constructed  of  solid  stone,  and  had  opening  on  to  the  river  two  gates,  raised  on 
high  and  massive  basements  to  protect  them  from  the  floods. .  On  the  two  sides 
of  the  city  were  thousand*  of  houses  with  idol  temples  attached,  all  of  masonry 
and  strengthened  with  bars  of  iron ;  and  opposite  them  were  other  building 
supported  on  stout  wooden  pillars.  In  the  middle  of  the  city  was  a  tempfe, 
larger  and  finer  than  the  rest,  to  which  neither  painting  nor  description  could 
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do  justice.  The  Sultan  thus  wrote  respecting  it: — £  If  any  one  wished  to 
construct  a  building  equal  to  it,  he  would  not  be  able  to  do  so  without  expend¬ 
ing  a  hundred  million  dinars,  and  the  work  would  occupy  two  hundred  years, 
even  though  the  most  able  and  experienced  workmen  were  employed.5  Orders 
were  given  that  all  the  temples  should  be  burnt  with  naphtha  and  fire  and 
levelled  with  the  ground.”  The  city  was  given  up  to  plunder'  for  twenty  days. 
Among  the  spoil  are  said  to  have  been  five  great  idols  of  pure  gold  with  eyes 
of  rubies  and  adornments  of  other  precious  stones,  together  with  a  vast  number 
of  smaller  silver  images,  which,  when  broken  up,  formed  a  load  for  more  than 
a  hundred  camels.  The  total  value  of  the  spoil  has  been  estimated  at  three 
millions  of  rupees  ;  while  the  number  of  Hindus  carried  away  into  captivity 
exceeded  5,000. 

Nizam-ud-din,  Firislita,  and  the  other  late  Muhammadan  historians  take  for 
granted  that  Mathura  was  at  that  time  an  exclusively  Brahman ieal  city.  It  is 
possible  that  such  was  really  the  case  ;  but  the  original  authorities  leave  the 
point  open,  and  speak  onjy  in  general  terms  of  idolaters,  a  name  equally  appli¬ 
cable  to  Buddhists.  Many  of  the  temples,  after  being  gutted  of  all  their  valu¬ 
able  contents,  were  left  standing,  probably  because  they  were  too  massive  to 
admit  of  easv  destruction.  Some  writers  allege  that  tlie  conqueror  spared  them 
on  account  of  their  exceeding  beauty,  founding  this  opinion  on  the  eulogistic 
expressions  employed  by  Mahmud  in  his  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Ghazni  quoted 
above.  It  is  also  stated  that,  on  his  return  home,  he  introduced  the  Indian 
style  of  architecture  at  his  own  capital,  where  lie  erected  a  splendid  mosque, 
upon  which  he  bestowed  the  name  of  £  the  Celestial  Bride.’  But,  however  much 
he  may  have  admired  the  magnificence  of  Mathura,  it  is  clear  that  he  was  influ¬ 
enced  by  other  motives  than  admiration  in  sparing  the  fabric  of  the  temples ;  for 
the  gold  and  silver  images,  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  demolish,  must  have 
been  of  still  more  excellent  workmanship.  .. 

During  the  period  of  Muhammadan  supremacy,  the  history  of  Mathura  is 
almost  a  total  blank.  The  natural  dislike  of  the  ruling  power  to  be  brought 
into  close  personal  connection  with  such  a  centre  of  superstition  divested  the 
town  of  all  political  importance  ;  while  the  Hindu  pilgrims,  who  still  continued 
to  frequent  its  impoverished  shrines,  were  not  invited  to  present,  as  the  priests 
were  not  anxious  to  receive,  any  lavish  donation  which .  would  only  excite  the 
jealousy  of  the  rival  faith.  Thus,  while  there  are  abundant  remains  of  the 
earlier  Buddhist  period,  there  is  not  a  single  building,  nor  fragment  of  a 
building  which  can  be  assigned  to  any  year  in  ...the  long  interval  between  the 
■  ■  ■  ■  9 
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Apart  from  inscriptions  and  other  fragmentary  archeological  vestiges  of  its 
ancient  glory,  the  first  authentic  contemporary  record  of  Mathura,  that  we  find 
in  existing  literature  is  dated  the  year  1017  A.D.,  when  it  was  sacked  by 
Mahmud  of  Ghazni  in  his  ninth  'invasion  of  India.  The  original  source  of 
information  respecting  Mahmud's  campaigns  is  the  Tarikh  Yamlni  of  A1  Utbi 
who  was  himself  secretary  to  the  Sultan,  though  he  did  not  accompany  him  in 
his  expeditions.  He  mentions  by  name  neither  Mathura  nor  Maha-ban,  but 
only  describes  certain  localities,  which  have  been  so  identified  by  Firishta  and 
later  historians.  The  place  supposed  to  be  Maha-ban  he  calls  “  the  Fort  of 
Kulchand,”  a  Raja,  who  (he  writes)  “  was,  not  without  good  reason,  confident 
in  his  strength,  for  no  one  had  fought  against  him  and  not  been  defeated.  Ho 
had  vast  territories,  enormous  wealth,  a  numerous  and  bravo  army,  luree  ele¬ 
phants,  and  strong  forts  that  no  enemy  had  been  able  to  reduce.  When  he  saw 
that  the  Sultan  advanced  against  him,  he  drew  up  his  army'  and  elephants 
in  a  ‘deep  forest'*  ready  for  action.  But  finding  every  attempt  to  repulse'  the 
invaders  fail,  the  beleaguered  infidels  at  last  quitted  the  fort  and  tried  to  cro=s 
the  broad  river  which  flowed  in  its  rear.  When  some  50,000  men  had  been 
killed  or  drowned,  Kulchand  took  a  dagger,  with  which  he  first  slew  his  wife 
and  then  drove  it  into  his  own  body.  The  Sultan  obtained  by  this  victory  185 
fine  elephants  besides  other  booty.”  In  the  neighbouring  holy  city,  identified 
as  Mathura,  he  saw  a  buildup  of  exquisite  structure,  which  the  inhabitants 
declared  to  be  the  handiwork  not  of  men  but  of  Genii. f  The  town  wall  was 
constructed  of  solid  stone,  and  had  opening  on  to  the  river  two  gates,  raised  on 
high  and  massive  basements  to  protect  them  from  the  floods.  On  the  two  sides 
°f  the  city  were  thousands  of  houses  with  idol  temples  attached,  all  of  masonry 
and  strengthened  with  bars  of  iron ;  and  opposite  them  were  other  building 
supported  on  stout  wooden  pillars.  In  the  middle  of  the  city  was  a  tempfe, 
teger  and  finer  thanfte  resMowhioh  neither  painting  nor  description  cLi 
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do  justice.  The  Sultan  thus  wrote  respecting  it: — ‘If  any  one  wished  to 
construct  a  building  equal  to  it,  he  would  not  he  able  to  do  so  without  expend¬ 
ing  a  hundred  million  dinars,  and  the  work  would  occupy  two  hundred  years, 
even  though  the  most  able  and  experienced  workmen  were  employed.5  Orders 
were  given  that  all  the  temples  should  be  burnt  with  naphtha  and  tire  and 
levelled  with  the  ground.”  The  city  was  given  up  to  plunder'  for  twenty  days. 
Among  the  spoil  are  said  to  have  been  five  great  idols  of  pure  gold  with  eyes 
of  rubies  and  adornments  of  other  precious  stones,  together  with  a  vast  number 
of  smaller  silver  images,  which,  when  broken  up,  formed  a  load  for  more  than 
a  hundred  camels.  The  total  value  of  the  spoil  has  been  estimated  at  three 
millions  of  rupees  ;  while  the  number  of  Hindus  carried  away  into  captivity 
exceeded  5,000. 

Nizam-ud-din,  Firishta,  and  the  other  late  Muhammadan  historians  take  for 
granted  that  Mathura  was  at  that  time  an  exclusively  Bruhinanieal  city.  It  is 
possible  that  such  was  really  the  case  *,  but  the  original  authorities  leave  the 
point  open,  and  speak  only  in  general  terms  of  idolaters,  a  name  equally  appli¬ 
cable  to  Buddhists.  Many  of  the  temples,  after  being  gutted  of  all  their  valu¬ 
able  contents,  were  left  standing,  probably  because  they  were  too  massive  to 
admit  of  easv  destruction.  Some  writers  allege  that  the  conqueror  spared  them 
on  account  of  their  exceeding  beauty,  founding  this  opinion  on  the  eulogistic 
expressions  employed  by  Mahmud  in  his  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Ghazni  quoted 
above.  It  is  also  stated  that,  on  his  return  home,  he  introduced  the  Indian 
style  of  architecture  at  his  own  capital,  -where  he  erected  a  splendid  mosque, 
upon  which  he  bestowed  the  name  of  ‘  the  Celestial  Bride.5  But,  however  much 
he  may  have  admired  the  magnificence  of  Mathura,  it  is  clear,  that  he  was  influ¬ 
enced  by  other  motives  than  admiration  in  sparing  the  fabric  of  the  temples ;  for 
the  gold  and  silver  images,  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  demolish,  must  have 
been  of  still  more  excellent  workmanship. 

During  the  period  of  Muhammadan  supremacy,  the  history  of  Mathura  is 
almost  a  total  blank.  The  natural  dislike  of  the  ruling  power  to  he  brought 
into  close  personal  connection  with  such  a  centre  o-f  superstition  divested  the 
town  of  all  political  importance  ;  while  the  Hindu  pilgrims,  who  still  continued 
to  frequent  its  impoverished  shrines,  were  not  invited  to  present,  as  the  priests 
were  not  anxious  to  receive,  any  lavish  donation  which  would  only  excite  the 
jealousy  of  the  rival  faith.  Thus,  while  there  are 'abundant  remains  of  the 
earlier  Buddhist  period,  there  is  not  a  single  building,  nor  fragment  of  a 
building,  which  can  be  assigned  to  any  year  in  the  long  interval  between  the 
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invasion  of  Mahmud  in  1017  A.D.  and  the  xeign  of  Akbar  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  it  is  only  from  tie  day  when  the  Jats  and 
Mahrafctas  began  to  be  the  virtual  sovereigns  of  the  country  that  any  continuous 
series  of  monumental  records  exists.  - 

Nor  can  this  be  wondered  at,  since  whenever  the  unfortunate  city  did 
attract  the  Emperor’s  notice,  it  became  at  once  a  mark  for  pillage  and.  desecra¬ 
tion  :  and  the  more  religious  the  sovereign,  the  more  thorough  the  persecution. 
Take  for  example  the  following  passage  from  the  Tarikhri-D&iidi  of  Abdullah 
{a  writer  in  the  reign  of  Jahangir),  who  is  speaking  of  SuMn.  Sikandar  Lodi 
(1438 — 1516  A.D.),  one  of  the  most  able  and  accomplished  of  all  the  occupants 
of  the  Delhi  throne  :  “  He  was  so  zealous  a  Musalman  that  he  utterly  destroyed 
many  places  of  worship  of  the  infidels,  and  left  not  a  single  vestige  remaining 
of  them.  He  entirely  ruined  the  shrines  of  Mathura,  that  mine  of  heathen¬ 
ism,  and  turned  their  principal  temples  into  sardes  and  colleges.  Their  stone 
images  were  given  to  the  butchers  to  serve  them  as  meat-weights,  and  all  the 
Hindus  in  Mathura  were  strictly  prohibited  from  shaving  their  heads  and  beards 
and  performing  their  ablutions.  He  thus  put  an  end  to  all  the  idolatrous  rites 
of  the  infidels  there  ;  and  no  Hindu,  if  he  wished  to  have  his  head  or  beard 
shaved,  could  get  a  barber  to  do  it.”  In  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  this  nar¬ 
rative,  it  may  be  observed  that  when  the  Muhammadan  Governor  Abd-un-Nabi, 
in  1661,  built  his  great  mosque  as  a  first  step  towards  the  construction  of  the 
new  city,  of  which  he  is  virtually  the  founder,  the  ground  which  he  selected 
for  the  purpose,  and  which  was  unquestionably  an  old  temple  site,  had  to  he 
purchased  from  the  butchers.  - 

During  the  glorious  reign  of  Akbar,  the  one  bright  era  in  the  dreary 
annals  of  Imperial  misrule,  there  was  full  toleration  at  Mathura  as  in  all  other 
parts  of  his  dominions.  Of  this  an  illustration  is  afforded  by  the  following 
incident,  which  is  narrated-  by  Badauni :  Among  the  persons  held  in  high 
favour  at  the  Court  was  a  Shaikh,  by  name  Abd-un-Nabi,  who  occupied  the 
distinguished  position  of  Sadr-us-Sadur.  A  complaint  was  made  to  him  by 
Hazi  Abd-ar-Ralnm  of  Mathura  that  a  wealthy  Brahman  had  appropriated 
some  materials  that  had  been  collected  for  the  building  of  a  mosque,  and  not 
only  used  them  in  the  .  construction  of  a  temple,  but,  when  remonstrated  with, 
had,  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd  of  people,  foully  abused  the  Prophet  and  all 
Ms  followers.  The  Brahman,  when  summoned  to  answer  the  charge,  refused 
to  come  ;  whereupon  Ab-nl-Fazl  was  sent  to  fetch  him,  and  ou  his  return '  re¬ 
ported  that  all  the  people  of  Mathura  agreed  in  declaring  that  the  Brahman 
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had  used  abusive  language.  Tbe  doctors  of  the  law  accordingly  gave  it  as 
their  opinion— some  that  he  should  be  put  to  death,  others  that  he  should  be 
publicly  disgraced  and  fined.  The  Shaikh  was  in  favour  of  the  capital  punish¬ 
ment,  and  applied  to  the  Emperor  to  have  the  sentence  confirmed  ;  but  the 
latter  would  give  no  definite  reply,  and  remarked  that  the  Shaikh  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  execution  of  tbe  law  and  need  not  apply  to  him.  The  Brahman 
meanwhile  was  kept  in  prison,  the  Hindu  ladies  of  the  royal  household  using 
every  endeavour  to  get  him  released,  while  the  Emperor,  out  of  regard  for 
the  Shaikh,  hesitated  about  yielding  to  them.  At  last  Abd-un-Habi,  after 
failing  to  elicit  any  definite  instructions,  returned  home  and  issued  orders  for 
the  Brahman’s  execution.  When  the  news  reached  the  Emperor,  he  was 
very  angry,  and  though  he  allowed  Abd-un-Habi  to  retain  his  post  till  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1583,  lie  never  took  him  into  favour  again. 

Jahangir,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  continued  to  some  extent  his 
father’s  policy  of  religious  tolerance  ;  but  in  the  following  reign  of  Shahjahan, 
we  find  Murshid  Ali  Khan,  in  the  year  1636,  made  a  commander  of  2,000 
horse,  and  appointed  by  the  Emperor  Governor  of  Mathura  and  Maha-ban, 
with  express  instructions  to  be  zealous  in  stamping  out  all  rebellion  and 
idolatry.  The  climax  of  wanton  destruction  was,  however,  attained  by  Aurang- 
zeb,  the  Oliver  Cromwell  of  India,  who,  not  content  with  demolishing  the  most 
sacred  of  its  shrines,  thought  also  to  destroy  even  the  ancient  name  of  the  city 
by  substituting  for  it  Islampur  or  Islamabad. 

Mathura  was  casually  connected  with'  two  important  events  in  this  Empe¬ 
ror’s  life.  Here-  was  born,  in  1639,  his  eldest  son,  Muhammad  Sultan,  who 
expiated  the  sin  of  primogeniture  in  the  Oriental  fashion  by  ending  his  days  in 
a  dungeon,  as  one'  of  the  first  acts  of  his  father,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
was  to  confine  him  in  the  fortress  of  Gwaliar,  where  he  died  in  1665.  In  the 
last'  year  of  the  jeign  of  Shahjahan,  Aurangzeb  was  again-  at  Mathura,  and 
here  established  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  by  compassing  the  death  of  his 
brother  Murad.  This  was  in  1658,  a  few  days  after  the  momentous  battle  of 
Samogarh,*  in  which  the  combined  forces  of  the  two  princes  had  routed  the 
army  of  the  rightful  heir,  Bara.  The  conquerors  encamped  together,  being 
apparently  on  the  most  cordial  and  affectionate  terms  ;  and  Aurangzeb,  pro¬ 
testing  that  for  himself  he  desired  only  some  sequestered  spot  where,  un- 
harrassed  by  the  toils  of  government,  he  might  pass  his  time  in  prayer  and 

*  Samogarh  Is  a  Tillage,  one  march  from  Agra,  since  named,  in  honour  of  the  event,  Fatih- 
ibid,  ‘the  place  of  rictory.’ 
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religions  meditation,  persistently  addressed  Murad  by  the  royal  title  as  the 
recognized  successor  of  Shahjahan.  The  evening  was  spent  at  the  banquet ; 
and  whe~  the  wine  cap  had  began  to  circulate  freely,  the  pious  Aurangzeb, 
feigning  religions  scruples,  begged  permission  to  retire.  It  would  have  been 
well  for  Murad  had  he  also  regarded  the  prohibition  of  the  Kurdn.  The 
stupor  of  intoxication  soon  overpowered  him,  and  he  was  only  restored  to  , 
consciousness  by  a  contemptuous  kick  from  the  foot  of  the  brother  who  had 
just  declared  himself  his  faithful  vassal  '  That  same  night  the  unfortunate 
Murad,  heavily  fettered,  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Delhi  and  thrown  into  the 
fortress  of  Salim-ga-rh  *  He,  too,  was  subsequently  removed  to  Gw&liar  and 
there  murdered. . 

In  spite  of  the  agreeable  reminiscences  which  a  man  of  AurangzeVs 
temperament  must  have  cherished  in  connection  with  a  place  where  an  act  of 
such  unnatural  perfidy  had  been  successfully  accomplished,  his  fanaticism  was 
not  a  whit  mitigated  in  favour  of  the  city  of  Mathura.  In  1668,  a  local 
rebellion  afforded  him  a  fit  pretext  for  a  crusade  against  Hinduism.  The 
insurgents  had  mustered  at  Sahors,*f*  a  village  in  the  Maha-ban  pargana,  where 
(as  we  learn  from  the  Maasiri-i-Alamgiri)  the  Governor  Abd-un-Nabi  advanced 
to  meet  them,  il  He  was  at  first  victorious,  and  succeeded  in  killing  the  ring¬ 
leaders  ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  tight  he  was  struck  by  a  bullet,  and  died  the 
death  of  a  martyr”  It  was  he  who,  in  the  year  1661,  had  founded  the  Jama 
Ma>jid,  which  still  remain5*,  and  is  the  most  conspicuous  building  in  the  city 
which  has  grown  up  around  it.  He  was  followed  in  office  by  Saff-Shikan 
Khan ;  but  as  he  was  not  able  to  suppress  the  revolt,  which  began  to  assume 
formidable  dimensions,  he  was  removed  at  the  end  of  the  year  1669,  and  Hasan 
AH  Khan  appointed  Faujdar  in  his  place.  The  ringleader  of  the  disturbances, 
a  Jat,  by  name  Kokila,  who  had  plundered  the  Sa’dabad  pargana,  and  was 
regarded  as  the  instrument  of  Abd-un-Nabi’ s  death,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
new  Governor  s  Deputy,  Shaikh  Razi-ud-din,  and  was  sent  to  Agra  and  there 

*  Bernier,  on,  whose  narrative  the  above  paragraph  is  founded,  calls  Salitn-garh  by  the  very 
English-looklng  name  4  Slinger  a  hne  illustration  of  the  absurdity  of  the  phonetic  system. 
By  phonetic  spelling  I  mean  any  arbitrary  attempt  to  represent  by  written  characters  thesonnd 
of  a  word  u  pronounced  by  the  voice  without  reference  to  its  etymology.  This  would  seem  to  be 
the  most  natural  ute  of  the  term  ;  bat  as  critics  have  objected,  I '  add  this  explanation. 

f  Asia  always  the  casewhen  an  attempt  is  made  to  identify  the  local  names  mentioned  by 
any  historian  who  writes  in  the  Persian  character,  it  is  extremely  uncertain  whether  Sahora  is 
*  a  v*  '  '  ***  intended.  The  word  as  given  in  the  manuscript  begins  with  s  and  ends  with  a, 

hu  an  r  m  the  middle  ;  bat  beyond  that  much  it  is  impossible  to  predicate  anything  with 

■.thais* 
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evented  *  A  few  months  earlier,  in  February  of  the  same  year,  durmg  the 
fast  of  Ramazan,  the  time  when  religious  bigotry  would  be  most  inflamed 
Aurangzeb  had  descended  in  person  on  Mathura.  The  temple  special  y 
marked  out  for  destruction  was  one  built  so  recently  as  the  reign  of  Jahangir, 
at  a  cost  of  thirty-three  lakhs,  by  Bir  Sink  Deva,  Bundela,  of  Urcha.  Beyond  all 
doubt  this  was  the  last  of  the  famous  shrines  of  Kesava  Deva,  of  which  further 
mention  will  be  made  hereafter.  To  judge  from  the  language  of  the  author _ot 
the  Maasir,  its  demolition  was  regarded  as  a  death-blow  to  Hinduism.  c 
writes  in  the  following  triumphant  strain  In  a  short  time,  with  the  help  ot 
numerous  workmen,  this  seat  of  error  was  utterly  broken  down.  Wory  be  to 
God  that  so  difficult  an  undertaking  has  been  successfully  accomplished  in  the 
present  auspicious  reign,  wherein  so  many  dens  of  heathenism  and  ido  a  ry 
have  been  destroyed!  Seeing  the  power  of  Islam  and  the  efficacy  of  true 
relirion,  the  proud  Rajas  felt  their  breath  burning  in  their  throats  and  became 
as  dumb  as  a  picture  on  a  wall.  The  idols,  large  and  small  alike,  a  a  orne 
with  costly  jewels,  were  carried  away  from  the  heathen  shrine  and  taken  o 
Agra,  where  they  were  buried  under  the  steps  of  Nawab  Kudsia  Begam  s 
mosque,  so  that  people  might  trample  upon  them  for  ever.”  It  was  from  this 
event  that  Mathura  was  called  Islamabad. 

In  1707  Auiangzeb  died,  and  shortly  after  began  the  rule  of  the  Jffia 
of  Bharat-pur. 


The  founder  of  this  royal  house  was  a  robber  chief,  by  name  CMra-mani, 
who  built  two  petty  forts  in  the  villages  of  Thun  and  Sinsini,t  a  little  south  of 
Big,  from  which  he  organized  marauding  expeditions,  and  even  ventured  to 
harass  the  rear  of  the  imperial  army  on  the  occasion  of  Aurangzeb  s  expedition 
to  the  Dakhin.  This  statement  is  contradicted  by  Thornton  in  his  Gazetteer, 
under  the  word  Bharat-pur  ;  but  bis  reasons  for  doing  so  are  not  very  conclu¬ 
sive.  He  writes “  Chura-mani  did  not  become  the  leader  of  the  Jats  until  after 
the  death  of  Aurangzeb.  Besides,  the  scene  of  the  operations  of  the  Jats  was 
widely  remote  from  that  of  the  disasters  of  Aurangzeb,  which  occurred  near 
Ahmad-nagar.  According  to  the  Sair-i-Muta-akhkhirin,  during  the  struggle 
between  Aurangzeb’s  sons,  ’Azam  and  Muazzim,  Churd-mani  beset  the  camp  of 
the  latter  for  the  purpose  of  plunder.”  This  correction,  if  it  really  is  one,  is  so 
slight  as  to  be  absolutely  immaterial ;  the  army,  which  was  led  into  the  Dakhm 

*  His  son  and  daughter  were  both  brought  up  as  Muhammadans,  and  eventually  the  girl 
married  Shah  Kuli,  and  the  boy,  who  had  received  the  name  of  Fdzil,  became  famous  for  his  skill 
in  reciting  the  Kurin. 

f  From  this  place  the  Bharat-pur  R&ja’a  family  derive®  its  name  of  Sinsinwar. 
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by  Aurangzeb,  -was  brought  back  by  ’Azam  after  the  Emperor's  decease,  and 
both  father  and  son  died  within  four  months  of  each  other. 

A  little  later,  Jay  Sink  of  Amber  was  commissioned  by  .the  two  Saiyids, 
then  in  power  at  Delhi,  to  reduce  tbe  Jat  freebooters.  He  invested  their  two 
strongholds,  but  could  not  succeed  in  making  any  impression  upon  them,  and 
accordingly  retired  :  only,  however,  to  return  almost  immediately ;  this  time 
bringing  with  him  a  larger  army,  and  also  a  local  informant  in  the  person  of 
Badan  Sinh,  a  younger  brother  of  Chfira-mani’s,  who,  in  consequence  of  some 
family  feud,  had  been  placed  in.  confinement,  from  which  he  had  contrived  to 
escape  and  make  his  way  to  Jaypur.  Thun  was  then  (1712  A.D.)  again  in¬ 
vested,  and  after  a  siege  of  six  months  taken  and  its  fortifications  demolished. 
Clmrd-mani  and  his  son  Muhkam  fled  the  country,  and  Badan  Sinh  was  for¬ 
mally  proclaimed  at  Dig  as  leader  of  the  Jats,  with  the  title  of  Tkakur. 

He  is  chiefly  commemorated  in  the  Mathura  district  by  the  handsome 
mansion  lie  built  for  himself  at  Sahar.  This  appears  to  have  been  his  favour¬ 
ite  residence  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  Adjoining  it  is  a  very  large  tank, 
of  which  one  side  is  faced  with  stone  and  the  rest  left  unfinished,  the  work 
having  probably  been  interrupted  by  his  death.  The  house  was  occupied  as  a 
tahsili  under  the  English  Government  till  the  mutiny,  when  all  the  records 
were  transferred  for  greater  safety  to  Ckhata,  which  has  ever  since  continued 
the  head  of  the  pargana,  and  the  house  at  Sahar  is  now  unoccupied  and  falling 
into  ruin.  He  married  into  a  family  seated  at  Kamar,  near  Kosi,  where  also 
is  a  large  masonry  tank,  and  in  connection  with  it  a  walled  garden  containing 
three  Chbattris  in  memory  of  Chaudhri  Maha  R&m,  Jat,  and  his  wife  and 
chid.  The  Chaudhri  was  the  TMkiirani’s  brother,  and  it  appears  that  her 
kinsmen  were  ,  people  of  some  wealth  and  importance,  as  the  Castle  Hill  at 
K&mar  is  still  crowned  with  several  considerable  edifices  of  brick  and  stone 
where  they  one©  resided.  .  '  . 

For  some  years  before  his  death,  Ihakur  Badan  Sink  had  retired  alto¬ 
gether  from  public  life.  To  one  of  his  younger  sons,  by  name  Fra  tap 
Sink  *  be  had  especially  assigned  the  newly  erected  fort  at  W&yar,  south-, 
west  of  Bharat-pur,  with  the  adjoining  district,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
Jat  principality  was  administered  by  the  eldest  son,  Siiraj  Mall  On  his 
father's  death,  Siiraj '  Mall  assumed  the  title  of  Baja  and  fixed  his  capital  at 
Bharat-pur,  from  which  place  he  had  ejected  the  previous  governor,  a  kinsman, 

*  rfwo  mm  were  named  Soblii  B&m  and  Bir  Hatayen, 
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by  name  Khema.  The  matrimonial  alliances  which  he  contracted  indicate  his 
inferiority  to  the  Rajput  princes  of  the  adjoining  territories,  for  one  of  his  wives 
,-as  a  Kunnin,  another  a  Malin,  and  the  remainder  of  his  own  caste,  Jatms. 
Yet  even  at  the  commencement  of  his  rule,  he  had  achieved  a  conspicuous 
position,  since,  in  1748,  we  find  him  accepting  the  invitation  of  the Emperor 
Ahmad  Shah  to  join  with  Holkar,  under  the  general  command  of  the  Vazir, 
in  -.It  .f  tt.  Kohillas.  In  th,  d»- 

pute  that  arose  between  Safdar  Jang  and  Ghazi-ud-din,  the  grandson  of  the 
Jld  Nizam,  the  former  fell  into  open  rebellion  and  called  m  the  assistance  of 
the  Jat<  while  his  rival  had  recourse  to  the  Mahrattas.  Safdar,  seeing  e 
coalition  against  him  too  strong,  withdrew  to  his  vice-royalty  of  Audh  leaving 
Suraj  Mall  to  hear  alone  the  brunt  of  the  battle.  Bharat-pur  was  besieged, 
but  had  not  bfeen  invested  many  days  when  Ghazi-ud-din,  suspecting  a  secret 
understanding  between  his  nominal  allies,  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Emperor,  dis¬ 
continued  his  operations  against  the  Jats  and  returned  hastily  to  Delhi,  where 
he  deposed  Ahmad  Shah  and  raised  Alamgir  IL  to  the  throne  m  his  stead. 

This  was  in  1754. 


Three  years  later,  when  the  army  of  Ahmad  SMh  Dur4ni  from  Kan¬ 
dahar  appeared  before  Delhi,  Ghazi-ud-din,  by  whose  indiscretion  the  invasion 
had  been  provoked,  was  admitted  to  pardon,  in  consideration  of  the  heavy  tri¬ 
bute  which  ho  undertook  to  collect  from  the  Doab.  Sardar'  Jahan  Khan  was 
despatched  on  a  like  errand  into  the  Jat  territory  ;  but  finding  little  to  be 
gained  there,  as  the  entire  populace  had  withdrawn  into  their  numerous  petty 
fortresses  and  his  foraging  parties  were  cut  off  by  their  sudden  sallies,  he  fell 
back  upon  the  city  of  Mathura,  which  he  not  only  plundered  of  all  its  wealth, 
but  further  visited  with,  a  wholesale  massacre  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  the  second  invasion  of  the  Durani,  consequent  upon  the  assassination 
of  the  Emperor  Alamgir  II.  in  1759,  the  infamous  Ghazi-ud-din  again 
appeared  at  the  gates  of  Bharat-pur  ;  this  time  not  with  a  hostile  army,  hut  as  a 
suppliant  for  protection.  By  his  unnatural  persuasions  a  powerful  Hindu 
confederacy  was  formed  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Muhammadan,  but  was 
scattered  for  ever  in  the  great  battle  of  Panipat,  in  January,  1761,  when  the 
dreams  of  Maliratta  supremacy  were  finally  dissolved.  Sfiraj  Mall,  foreseeing 
the  inevitable  result,  withdrew  his  forces  before  the  battle,  and  falling  unex¬ 
pectedly  upon  Agra,  ejected  from  it  the  garrison  of  his  late  allies  and  adopted 
it  as  his  own  favourite  residence.  Meanwhile,  Shah  Alam  was-  recognized  by 
the  Durani  as  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne,  but  continued  to  hold  his  poor 
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semblance  of  a  Court  at  Allahabad  ;  and,  at  Delhi,  his  son-  Mirza  Jawdn  Ral  u 

Msnssss?  r;rmrl  ”f lhe 

put  forth  a  claim  to  the  Fauidarshin  „f  tv,,.  „i.i,  J  y,  strength.  He 

»*  *»»  >». * 

dismissed  hun  most  unceremoniously  and  at  on™  -a  ,  •  *  nsfer’  he 

Shahdara  on  the  Hindan,  only  six  miles  from  the  capital6  Here  ^  h'^A^ 

!L7l  ““i°®  “  “  ""  cha"'  by  on],  hi,  ,«„t’ 

;thsrr;/ 

Sinh,  ™  eh.tged  b,  the^h!” XlSZSX&Z  ,7“ 

death.  The  h”  ,*°  ^  °f  *  ***’’ 

continued  for  three  months  hoverino-  about  Delh' ^  ^  ^  bUt  ^ 

This  was  in  1764.*  g  ^  m  Concert  wi(Jl  Holkar. 

the  nowatthe  zenith 

solved  to  provoke  a  quarrel  with  the  Kuj*  Tjlypm- ZlZ  T”  ^ 
any  previous  intimation  he  mnroheJ  1  •  +  ^  /  Accordingly,  without 

with  the  ostensible  design  of  visiting  the  horTl  77  Ja:’'|,rJr  bewitor, 
™  graded  h,  ,h.  s.v,™?0f  ^“7  B “■ 
him  on  terms  of  brotherly  equalitv  •  W  h  ’  •  j  Bljay  Slnll>  ho  rnet 

th.tifhe^^nghl^triw^T'1  m‘°S  *“  JW»r 

*  hostile  egression.  As  this  was  no  mo,,  thJhl 7’  ’!  17  ““id*rd 
to  the  oration.  A  desperate  conflict  ensued  on  7  i  ’ k‘ 7  "8*r<l 

A.B.),  Which  rented  in  the  victom,  of  th,  xlu  a  '1"[°  ™‘"  <1765 

panied  with  the  death  of  almost  ever,  ehieftsin  of  T’  7  “  ““m" 

ssr  ^  -  *•  *-*-*  .  ss,  ^ 

«.d Nr!  Si°h’ 

- - - _  ’  me  was  of  very  short  duration.  A  pretended 

gla  «t  the  Ebhuq  *?  honour  of  hi.  father  on  the  mar- 

enbad  is  connection  withtha*  town,  distance  from  Gobardhan,  and  will  be  dea- 
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alchemist  from  Brindd-ban  had  obtained  large  sums  of  money  from  the 
credulous  prince  to  prepare  a  process  for  the  transmutation ‘of  the  meaner 
metals  mto  gold.  When  the  day  for  the  crucial  experiment  arrived  and  detec¬ 
tion  had  become  inevitable,  he  assassinated  his  victim  and  fled.* 

His  brother  Naval  Sinh,  succeeded,  nominally  as  guardian  for  his  infant 
nephew,  Kesan,  but  virtually  as  Baja.  The  Mahrattas  had  now  (1768)  reco 
vered  from  the  disastrous  battle  of  Pdnipat,  and,  re-asserting  their  old  claim 
to  tribute,  invaded  first  Jaypur  and  then  Bharat-pur,  and  mulcted  both  terrto- 

"wSil'r Th&7  th6n  6ntered  int°aa  -derstanding 
with  the  Delhi  Government  which  resulted  in  the  restoration  of  Shah  Alam  to 

his  ancestral  capifld  But  as  the  only  line  of  policy  which  they  cons^ 

maintained  was  the  fomentation  of  perpetual  quarrels,  by  which  the  strength 

mII  one  T  fateright  be  eShaUSted’  they  neTer  long  faL 

ful  to  one  side;  and,  m  the  year  1772,  we  find  them  fighting  with  the  Jats 

against  the  Imperialist,  Naval  Sinh,  or,  according  to°  some  accounts,  hi! 

brother  and  successor,  Banjit  Sinh,  laid  claim  to  the  fort  of  Ballabhgarh  held  by 

another  Jat  chieftain.  The  latter  applied  to  Delhi  for  help  and  a  force  was 

despatched  for  his  relief;  but  it  was  too  weak  to  resist  the  combined  armies  of 

Smdhia  and  Bharat-pur,  and  was  driven  back  in  disorder.  The  Mahrattas 

then  pushed  on  to  Delhi ;  but  finding  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Niyaz  Khan 

ready  to  receive  them,  they,  with  incomparable  versatility,  at  once  made  terms 

with  him  and  even  joined  him  in  an  expedition  to  Rohilkhand. 

Meanwhile,  the  Jats,  thus  lightly  deserted,  espoused  the  cause  of  Naiafs 
unsuccessful  rival,  Zabita  Khan.  But  this  was  a  most  ill-judged  move  on  their 
part :  iheir  troops  were  not  only  repulsed  before  Delhi,  but  their  garrison  was 
also  ejected  from  Agra J  which  they  had  held  for  the  last  13  years  since  its 
occupation  by  Suraj  Mall  after  the  battle  of  Pdnipat  in  1761.  From  Agra  the 
YazirNajaf  Khan  hastily  returned  in  the  direction  of  the  capital,  and  found 
Ranjit  Smh  and  the  Jdts  encamped  near  Hodal.  Dislodged  from  this  position, 
they  fell  back  upon  Kot-ban  and  Kosi,  which  they  occupied  for  nearly  a  forte 


*  It  ™  probably  this  Batn  Sinh,  for  whom  was  commenced  the  large  chhattri  near  the 
Madan  Mohan  temple  at  Brindteban,  where  it  is  still  to  be  seen  in  its  unfinished  state,  as  left  at 
the  time  of  hit  sadden  death. 

t  The  commander  of  the  Jit  garrison  in  Agra  was  Din  Sahay,  brother-in-law  (salajof 

Jtorai  Sinh. 
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night  and  then  finally  withdrew  towards  Dig  ;  but  at  Barsfina  were  overtaken 
by  the  7«ir ■  md  a  pitched  battle  ensued.  The  Jat  infantry.  5,000  strong,  were 

dTOMtefr0?ri 

joined  one  Gi egury,  an  Armenian  whowaahiohi  7mg  w,th  none°f  them  long,  he 

It  was  after  the  fall  of  Moagir  that  he  didhia  emnWV7K°tMir  KiUim' the  Nawab  of 
the  English  prisoner,  who  had  been  collected  at  Patna  f  a  far*  “7*®  °f  puttins:  to  death  a11 
held  in  abhorrence.  He  next  joined  the  Bharat  „  ’>,•  de°d  Wb‘Ch  hU  name  wiu  «v«r  be 

Najaf  Khan,  from  whom  “«  ^'y  went  over  to 

«*  lakh,  a  year,  and  to  whom  he  remain^  TLf?  ?“*“*  °f  a^b*>+  then  Ta]“«l  <“ 
1778.  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Agra  where  i  '  al  ”  °f  hU  life  He  di«i  in 

adjoining  the  new  cathedral.  The  Began,,  who  had  Hr  d  n  ^  “““  be  built>  aow  ^med, 

originally  a  Kaamiridandng  girl)  was  recognized  as  h-1  7**  h*“  ^  “  6aid  to  haTC  been 

In  1781  she  was  received  into  the  Catholi/cWh  1  *  ?ld“W’  aod  s“«»eeded  to  all  his  estate 
M.  Le  Vaia-cau.  He,  hos-ever,  made  himself  so  ’  “  1792  marricd  a  French  adrentnrer  a 

leadership  of  a  son  of  Beiahard’s,  Zafar-yib  Kh£n  TPU  “  her  P«>Pl<=  revolted,  under  the 
t*nd,  the  latter  was  induced  to  commit  suicide  an'  theTT  IT  ***  ^  PrKtheJ  «P°“  her  hns- 
intervention  of  one  of  her  old  servants  th7f  ^  .  Wa*  500n  af‘«  felled  by  the 

herself  had  built,  Hs.9Moo.  to' 7 "*pBBtiT*1J  =  *>  the  Sardhana  Ca*htr7  n-"  8,’°00 

‘tone,,  and  Lady  For"t !°"?  Catb°!ic  BiBhoP  of  Agra  whi  CV*  ^  'abiect  ot 

f*  w  local  tradition,  Naval  Sinh  died  some  SO  days  after  th  a 

“ays  after  the  battle  of  Banina 
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Dig  was  not  reduced  till  March  of  the  following  year,  1776,  the  garrison  escap¬ 
ing  to  the  neighbouring  castle  of  Kumbhir.  The  value  of  the  spoil  taken  is 
said  to  have  amounted  to  six  lakhs  of  rupees.  The  whole  of  the  country  also 
was  reduced  to  subjection,  and  it  was  only  at  the  intercession  of  the  Rani 
Kishori,  the  widow  of  Suraj  Mall,  that  the  conqueror  allowed  Ranjft  Sinh  to 
retain  the  fort  of  Bharat-pur  with  an  extent  of  territory  yielding  an  annual 
income  of  nine  lakhs. 

In  1782,  the  great  minister,  Najaf  Khan,  died ;  and  in  1786  Sindhia, 
who  had  been  recognized  as  his  successor  in  the  administration  of  the  empire, 
proceeded  to  demand  arrears  of  tribute  from  the  Rajputs  of  Jaypnr.  His  claim 
was  partly  satisfied  ;  but  finding  that  he  persisted  in  exacting  the  full  amount, 
the  Rajas  of  Jaipur,  tFodh-pur,  and  Uday-pur,  joined  by  other  minor  chiefs, 
organized  a  formidable  combination  against  him.  The  armies  met  at  Lalsot, 
and  a  battle  ensued  which  extended  over  three  days,  but  without  any  decisive 
result,  till  some  14,000  of  Smdhia  s  infantry,  who  were  in  arrears  of  pay,  went 
over  to  the  enemy.  In  consequence  of  this  defection,  the  Makrattas.  fell  back 
upon  the  Jats  and  secured  the  alliance  of  Ranjit  Sinh  by  the  restoration  of  Dio-, 
which  had  been  held  by  the  Emperor  since  its  capture  by  Kajaf  Khan  in  1776 
and  by  the  cession  of  eleven  parganas  yielding  a  revenue  of  ten  lakhs  of  rupees. 
The  main  object  of  the  new  allies  was  to  raise  the  siege  of  Agra,  which  was 
then  being  invested  by  Ismail  Beg,  the  Imperial  captain,  in  concert  with  Zabitu 
Khan’s  son,  the  infamous  Glmlam  Kadir.  In  a  battle  that  took  place  near 
Fatihpur  Sikri,  the  Jiits  and  Mahrattas  me*t  a  repulse,  and  were  driven  back 
upon  Bharat-pur  ;  hut  later  in  the  same  year  1788,  being  reinforced  by  troops 
from  the  Dakkhin  under  Rana  Khan,  a  brother  of  the  officer  in  command  of 
the  besieged  garrison,  they  finally  raised  the  blockade,  and  the  province  of  A  ora 
again  acknowledged  Sindhia  as  its  master. 

G-hulam  Kadir  had  previously  removed  to  Delhi  and  was  endeavouring 
to  persuade  the  Emperor  to  break  off  intercourse  with  the  Mahrattas.  Failing 
in  this,  he  dropped  all  disguise  and  commenced  firing  upon  the  palace,  and 
having  in  a  few  days  taken  possession  of  the  city,  he  indulged  in  theanost 
brutal  excesses,  and  after  insulting  and  torturing  his  miserable  and  defenceless 
sovereign  in  every  conceivable  way,  completed  the  tragedy  by,  at  last,  with  his 
own  dagger,  robbing  him  of  bis  eye-sight.  Sindhia,  who  had  before  been 
urgently  summoned  from  Mathura,  one  of  his  favourite  residences,  on  hearing  : 
of  these  horrors,  sent  a  force  to  the  relief  of  the  city.  Ghulam  Kadir,  whose* 
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atrocities  had  disgusted  all  his  adherents,  fled  to  Merath,  and  endeavouring  to 
escape  from  there  at  night  alone  on  horseback,  fell  into  a  well  from  which  he 
was  unable  to  extricate  himself.  There  he  was  found  on  the  following  morn- 
ing  by  a  Brahman  peasant  by  name  Bhikha,  who  had  him  seized  and  taken  to 
the  Maliratta  camp.  Thence  he  was  despatched  to  Sindhia  at  Mathura,  who 
first  sent  him  through  the  bazar  on  an  ass  with  his  head  to  the  tail  and  then 
had  him  mutilated  of  all  his  members  one  by  one,  his  tongue  being  first  torn 
out,  and  then  his  eyes,  and  subsequently  his  nose,  ears  and  hands  cut  off.  In 
this  horrible  condition  he  was  despatched  to  Delhi j  but  to  anticipate  his  death 
from  exhaustion,  which  seemed  imminent,  he  was  hanged  on  a  tree  by  the  road¬ 
side.  It  is  said  that  his  barbarous  treatment  of  the  Emperor,  for  which  he 
suffered  such  a  condign  penalty,  was  in  revenge  for  an  injury  inflicted  upon 

hmi  when  a  handsome  child  by  Shah  Alam,  who  converted  him  into  a  haram 

page. 

It  was  m  1803  that  Mathura  passed  under  British  rule  and  became  a  mili¬ 
tary  station  on  the  line  of  frontier,  which  was  then  definitely  extended  to  the 
annma.  This  was  at  the  termination  of  the  successful  war  with  Daulat  Eao 
fcm  na.  wnen  the  mdependent  French  State,  that  had  been  .established  by 
Perron  and  was  beginning  to  assume  formidable  dimensions,  had  been  extin- 
gmshed  by  the  fall  o  Aligarh  ;  while  the  protectorate  of  the  nominal  sovereign 
of  De  hi  transferred  by  the  submission  of  the  capital,  invested  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Company  with  the  prestige  of  Imperial  sanction.  At  the  same  time 
a  treaty  was  concluded  with  Banjit  Sinh,  who  with  5,000  horse  had  joS 
General  Lake  at  Agra  and  thereby  contributed  to  Sindhia’*  defeat.  In  return 

Reward  Gokul^nd  Sahdr^  **  ^  -^isbaagarh,  Kathawar, 

In  f^lt®mber  °f  the  Mowing  year-  Mathurd  was  held  for  a  few  days  bv 
troops  of  Holkar  Jasava nt  Mo  ;  but  on  the  arrival  of 

was  ^occupied  by  the  British  finally  and  permanently.  Meanwhile  ffl 
had  advanced  upon  Delhi,  but  the  defence  was  so  trail™*]  ,,  ’  H°lkdr 
Ochterlony  that  the  assault  was  a  signal  failure.  His  army  7 

divisions,  one  of  which  was  pursued  to  the  neighbourhood  of  FarrukhallT 
and  there  totally  dispersed  bv  General  Lair*  .  wk*i  +k  .1  ^rrukhabdd, 

g«*»i  n-Li  %  ,  Ti: ~  m,akm  i? 

h  »].«„, haiirtrttar  ™p04r.d 

officer  m  command,  who  was  brought  into  Mathura  fatally  wounded,  tnd 
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survived  only  a  few  days.  He  was  buried  in  the  Cantonment  Cemetery,  where 
a  monument*  is  erected  to  his  memory  with  the  following  inscription  :  — 

41  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Major-General  Henry  Fraser,  of  His  Majesty’s  11  th  Regiment  of 
Foot,  who  commanded  the  ‘British  Army  at  the  battle  of  Deig  on  the  13th  Of  November,  1804, 
and  by  his  judgment  and  valour  achieved  an  important  and  glorious  victory.  He  died  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  wound  he  received  when  leading  on  the  troops,  and  was  interred  here  on  the  25th 
of  November,  1804,  in  the  40th  year  of  his  age.  The  army  lament  his  loss  with  the  deepest 
Borrow  ;  his  country  regards  his  heroic  conduct  with  grateful  admiration  ;  history  will  record 
his  fame  and  perpetuate  the  glory  of  his  illustrious  deeds.” 

Holkar,  who  had  fled  for  refuge  to  the  fort  of  Bharat-pur,  was  pursued 
by  General  Lake  and  his  surrender  demanded  ;  but  Ranjit  refused  to  give 

him  up.  The  fort  was  thereupon  besieged  ;  Banjit  made  a  memorable  defence, 
and  repelled  four  assaults  with  a  loss  to  the  besiegers  of  3,000  men,  but  finally 
made  overtures  for  peace,  which  were  accepted  on  the  4th  of  May,  1805.  A 
new  treaty  was  concluded,  by  •which  he  agreed  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  twenty 
lakhs  of  rupees,  seven  of  which  wore  subsequently  remitted,  and  was  guaran¬ 
teed  in  the  territories  which  he  held  previously  to  the  accession  of  the  British 
Government.  The  parganas  granted  to  him  in  1803  were  resumed. 

Banjit  died  that  same  year,  leaving  four  sons, — Bandhir,  Baladeva, 
Harideva,  and  Lachhman.  Be  was  succeeded  by  the  eldest,  Bandliir,.  who 
died  in  1822,  leaving  the  throne  to  his  brother,  Baladeva-t  After  a  rule  of. 
about  18  months  he  died,  leaving  a  son,  Balavant,  then  sis  years  of  age.  He 
was  recognized  by  the  British  Government,  but  his  cousin,  Durjan  S61,  who 
had  also  advanced  claims  to  the  succession  on  Bandhir’s  death,  rose  up  against 
him  and  had  him  east  into  prison.  Sir  David  Qchterlony,  the  Besident  at 
Delhi,  promptly  moved  out  a  force  in  support  of  the  rightful  heir,  but  their 
march  was  stopped  by  a  peremptory  order  from  Lord  Amherst,  who,  in 
accordance  with  the  disastrous  policy  of  non-interference  which  was  then  in 
vogue,  considered  that  the  recognition  of  the  heir-apparent  during  the  life  of 
his  father  did  not  impose  on  the  Government  any  obligation  to  maintain  him 
in  opposition  to  the  presumed  wishes  of  the  chiefs  and  people.  Vast  prepara¬ 
tions  were  made,  with  the  secret  support  of  the  neighbouring  Bfijput  and 
Mahratta  States,  and  at  last,  when  the  excitement  threatened  a  protracted  war, . 
the  Governor-General  reluctantly  confirmed  the  eloquent  representations  of 

*  To  judge  from  the  extreme  clumsiness  both  of  the  design  and  execution,  the  irregular 
spacing  of  the  inscription,  and  the  quaint  shape  of  some  of  the  letters,  this  must  have  been  one 
of  the  very  first  attempts  of  a  native  mason  to  work  on  European  instructions. 

f  Randhir  Sinh  and  Baladeva  Smh  are  commemorated  by  two  handsome  chhattries  on  the 

aaargin  of  the  Mamas!  Gang**  at  Gobardhan. 
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Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  and  consented  to  the  deposition  of  the  usurper.  After 
a  siege  that  extended  over  nearly  six  weeks,  Bharat-pur  was  stormed  by  Lord 
Combermere  on  the  18th  of  January,  1826.  Durjan  Sal  was  taken  prisoner 
to  Allahabad,  and  the  young  Maharaja  established  on  the  throne  under  the 
regency  of  his  mother  and  the  superintendence  of  a  political  agent/  He 
died  in  1853  and  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son,  Jasavant  Singh,  the  present 
sovereign,  who  enjoys  a  revenue  of  about  Rs.  21,00,000  derived  from  a  territory 
of  1,974  square  miles  in  extent,  with  a  population  of  650,000. 


With  1804  began  a  period  of  undisturbed  peace  and  rapid  growth  of  pros¬ 
perity  for  the  city  of  Mathura,  which  in  1832'  was  made  the  capital  of  a  new 
district,  then  formed  out  of  parts  of  the  old  districts  of  Agra  and  Sa’ddbad  •; 
nor  does  any  event  claim  notice  till  we  come  down  to  the  year  1857.  It  was 
on  the  14th  of  May  in  that  eventful  year  that  news  arrived  of  the  mutiny  at 
Meratli.  ,  Mr.  Mark  Thornhill,  who  was  then  Magistrate  and  Collector  of  the 
district,  with  Ghulam  Husain  as  Deputy  Collector,  sent  an  immediate  requisition 
for  aid  io  Bharat-pur.  Captain  Nixon,  the  political  agent,  accompanied  by 
Chaudhari  Ratn  Sinh,  chief  of  the  five  Sardars,  and  Gobardhan  Sinh,  the 
Faujddr,  came  with  a  small  force  to  Kosi  on  the  northern  border  of  the  district 
and  there  stayed  for  a  time  in  readiness  to  check  the  approach  of  the  Mewaris 
of  Gurgaon  and  the  other  rebels  from  Delhi.  Mr.  Thornhill  had  meanwhile 
removed  to  Chhatd,  a  small  town  on  the  high-road  some  eight  miles  short  of 
Kosi,  as  being  a  place  which  was  at  once  a  centre  of  disaffection,  and  at  the 
same  tipe  possessed  in  its  fortified  sank  a  stronghold  capable  of  long  resistance 
against  it  The  first  outbreak,  however,  was  at  Mathura  itself.  The  sum  of 
money  then  in  the  district  treasury  amounted  to  rather  more  than  lakhs, 
and  arrangements  had  been  made  for  its  despatch  to  Agra,  with  the  exception 
of  one  lakh  kept  in  reserve  for  local  requirements.  The  escort  consisted  of  a 
company  of  soldiers  from  the  cantonments,  supported  by  another  company 
which  had  come  over  from  Agra  for  the  purpose/  The  chests  were  being  put 

*  ^  R“a  of  BaiaFailt  s"mh  was  a  satire  of  Dhadhu  in  the  Sa’dabad  pargana,  where  is 
a  garden  with  a  double  eMiaitri  erected  by  her  in  memory  of  two  of  her  relatives. 


t  There  were  present  at  the  time  Mr.  Elliot  Colvin,  the  son  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
Who  had  been  sent  from  Agra  to  supersede  Mr.  Clifford,  laid  up  by  severe  fever;  Lieutenant 
Graham,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Treasury  Guard  ;  Mr.  Joyce,  the  head  clerk,  and  two  of  his 
subordinates,  by  name  Hashman.  As  they  were  cut  off  from  the  civil  station  by  the  rebels,  who 
occupied  the  intermediate  ground,  they  made  their  way  into  the  city  to  the  Seth,  by  whom  they 

*°3Ir-^IlornhiU’fl  «“»*  *»  CUhiO.  Mr.  Nicholla,  the  Chaplain,  with  his  wife 
mid  child  and  a  fcative  Chnst.an  nurse,  took  refuge  in  the  Collector’s  house,  and  waited  there 

o  hr°£  but  on  hearing  that  the  jail  was  broken 

open,  they  fled  to  Agra.  . 
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on  the  carts,  when  one  of  the  subadars  suddenly  called  out £  ko&kiydr,  dpdhij 
L  look  alive,  my  man,’  which  was  evidently  a  preconcerted  signal  ;  and  at  once 
a  shot  was  fired,  which  killed  Lieutenant  Burlton,  commandant  of  the  escort, 
dead  on  the  spot.*  The  rebels  than  seized  the  treasure,  together  with  the  pri¬ 
vate  effects  of' the  residents  in  the  station,  which  were  also  ready  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  to  Agra,  and  went  off  in  a  body  to  the  Magistrate’s  Court-house,  which 
they  set  on  fire,  destroying  ail  the  records,  and  then  took  the  road  to '  Delhi. 
But  first  they  broke  'open  the  jail  and  carried  all  the  prisoners  with  them  as  far 
as  the  city,  where  they  got  smiths  to  strike  off  their  fetters.  Besides  Lieutenant 
Burlton,  one  of  the  treasury  officials  also  was  killed.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
check  the  rebel  body  as  it  marched  through  Chhata,  but  it  was  quite  ineffectual, 
and  on  the  31st  of  May  they  entered  the  town  of  Kosi.  There,  after  burning 
down  the  Customs  bungalow  and  pillaging  the  police-station,  they  proceeded  to 
plunder  the  tahsili  But  some  Be.  150  was  all  they  could  find  in  the  treasury, 
and  most  of  the  records  also  escaped  them.  The  townspeople  and  most  of  the 
adjoining  villages  remained  well-affected  to  the  Government ;  and  subsequently, 
as  a  reward,  one  year’s  revenue  demand  was  remitted  and  a  grant  of  Bs.  50 
made  to  each  headman.  Mr.  Thornhill  and  the  other  Europeans  with  him  now 
determined  to  abandon  their  position  at  Chhata  and  return  to  Mathura,  where 
they  took  refuge  in  the  city  in  the  house  of  Seth  Lakhmi  Chand.  While  there 
a  report  came  that  the  J&t s  had  set  up  a  Baja,  one  Devi  Sinh,  at  Raya,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Jamuna.  His  reign  was  of  no  long  continuance,  for  the  Kota 
Contingent,  which  happened  to  be  on  the  spot  at  the  time,  seized  and  hanged 
him  with  little  ceremony.  But  as  soon  as  this  was  accomplished,  they  them¬ 
selves  mutinied  ;  and  Mr.  Thornhill,  who  had  accompanied  them  to  Raya,  had 
to  make  a  hasty  flight  back  to  Mathura,  bringing  some  small  treasure  in  the 
buggy  with  him. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  the  mutineers  of  Morar  and  Hlmach,  on  their  retreat 
from  Agra,  entered  the  city.  In  anticipation  of  their  arrival,  Mr.  Thornhill, 
disguised  as  a  native  and  accompanied  by  a  trusty  jamadar,  Dil^war  Khan, 
started  to  flee  to  Agra. ' .  When  they  ■  reached  Aurangabad,  only  some  four 
miles  on  the  way,  they  found  the  whole  country  on  both  sides  of  the  road  in 

*  The  site  of  the  old  Co^rfe-house  is  now  utterly  out  of  the  beaten  track  and  is  all  over¬ 
grown  with  dense  vegetation,  among  which  may  be  seen  a  plain  but  very  substantial  stone  table 
tomb,  with  the  following  inscription:  14  Sacred  to  the  memory -of  Lieutenant  P.  H.  C.  Burlton, 
Wth  Native  Infantry,  who  was  shot  by  a  detachment  of  his  regiment  and  of  the  llth  Native 
Infantry  near'  this  spot  on  the  30th  of  May,  1857.  This  tomb  Is  erected  by  Ms  brother. 
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the  possession  of  the  rebels.  The  men  whom  the  Seth  had  despatched  as 
an  escort  took  fright  and  decamped  ;  but  the  jamadar,  by  Ms  adroit  answers 
to  all  enquiries,  was  enabled  to  divert  suspicion  and  bring  Mr.  Thornhill  safely 
through  to  Agra.  On  the  suppression  of  the  disturbances,  he  received  as  a 
reward  for  his  loyalty,  a  small  piece  of  land  on  the  Brinda-ban  road,  just  out- 
side i  Mathura,  called  after  the  name  of  a  Bairagi  who  had  once  lived  there, 

Though  the  rebels  stayed  two  days  in  Mathura  before  they  passed  on  to 
Delhi,  tire  city  was  not  given  up  to  general  plunder,  partly  in  consequence  of 
tiie  prudent  management  of  Seth  Hangi  Lai,  who  levied  a  contribution,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  means,  on  all  the  principal  inhabitants.  At  tiiis  time  Seth  Lakh- 
mi  Chand  was  at  Dig,  but  the  greater  part  of  his  establishment  remained 
behind  and  rendered  Government  the  most  valuable  assistance  by  the  des- 
pateh  of  intelligence.  Order  in  the  city  was  cMefiy  maintained  by  Mir  Imdad 
All  Khan,  tahsildar  of  Kosi,  who  had  been  specially  appointed  Deputy  Col- 


On  the  26th  of  September,  the  rebels,  in  their  retreat  from  Delhi,  again 
passed  through  Mathura  Their  stay  on  tins  occasion  lasted  for  a  week  and 
great  oppression  was  practised  on  the  inhabitants,  both  here  and  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  town  of  Brinda-ban.  They  were  only  diverted  from  general  pillage 
by  the  influence  of  one  of  their  own  leaders,  a  subadar  from  Nimaeh,  by  name 
Hira  Sinh,  who  prevailed  upon  them  to  spare  the  Holy  City.  For  a  few  days 
titere  was  a  show  of  regular  government ;  some  of  the  cMef  officers  in  the 
Collector  s  court,  such  as  the  Sadr  Kiriungo,  Bahmat-ullah,  the  Sarishtadar 
Manohar  La,  and  Wazir  Ali,  one  of  the  muharrirs,  were  taken  by  force  and* 
compelled  to  issue  the  orders  of  the  new  administrators ;  while  Maulvi  Karamat 
Ali  was  proclaimed  in  the  Jama  Masjid  as  the  Viceroy  of  the  DelM  Emperor. 
It  would  seem  that  he  also  was  an  involuntary  tool  in  their  hands,  as  he  was 
subsequently  put  on  his  trial,  but  acquitted.  He  is  since  dead.  It  is  said  that 
during  their  stay  in  the  city  the  rebels  found  their  most  obliging  friends 
among  the  Maihuriya  Chaubes,  who,  perhaps,  more  than  any  others,  have  grown 
nch  and  fat  under  the  tolerance  of  British  rule.  After  threatening  Brinda-ban 
with  their  cannon  and  levying  a  contribution  on  the  inhabitants,  they  moved 
away  to  Hiihras  and  Bareli  Mir  Imd&d  Ali  and  the  Seth  returned  from 
Bkarat-pur ;  and  in  October  Mr.  Thornhill  arrived  from  Agra  with  a  company 
of  troops,  which  m  the  Mowing  month  he  marched  up  to  Chhata.  There  the 
rebel  zamindars  had  taken  possession  of  the  fortified  and  one  of  its 
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bastions  had  to  he  blown  np  before  an  entry  could  be  effected:  at  the  same'  time 
the  town  was  set  on  fir©  and  partially  destroyed,  and  twenty-two  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  men  were  shot.  A  few  days  previously,  Mir  Imdad  Ali  with  Natlra  Lai, 
tahsildar  of  Sahar,  had  .gone  np  into  the  Kosi  pargana  and  restored  order  among 
the  Giijars  there,  who  alone  of  all  the  natives  of  the  district  had  been  active 
promoters  of  disaffection.  While  engaged  in  their  suppression,  Imdad  Ali 
received  a  gnn-shot  wound  in  the  chest,  but  fortunately  it  had  no  fatal  result. 
He  is  now  Deputy  Collector  of  Muradabad,  with  a  special  additional  allowance 
of  Rs.  150  per  mensem,  and  has  been  made  a  C.S.L  By  the  end  of  November 
general  tranquillity  was  restored ;  hut  it  was  not  till  J nly,  1858,  that  the 
treasury  was  transferred  from  the  Seth’s  house  in  the  city  to  the  Police;  lines  in 
the  civil  station.*  In  Christmas  week  of  the  following  year,  1859,  the  Viceroy 
held  a  Barbar,  in  which  many  honours  were  conferred  upon  different  individuals, 
and  in  particular  the  ten  villages,  which  the  Giijars  had  forfeited  by  their  open 
rebellion,  were  bestowed  upon  B&ja  Gobind  Sink  of  Hathras,  in  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  his  distinguished  loyalty  and  good  services.  The  value  of  this  grant  _ 
has  been  largely  diminished  by  the  persistent  lawlessness  of  the  ejected  Gujars, 
who  have  always  sullenly  resented  the  loss  of  their  estates. 

*  Here  it  remained  till  after  the  completion,  in  1861,  of  the  new  Court-Rouse  and  district 
officei,  which,  with  important  results  to  axchaological  research,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown,  were 
rebuilt  on  a  new  site. 
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Possibly  be  may  have  been  a  Jaini,  for  the  antiquity  of  that  religion*  is  now 
thoroughly  established  ;  it  has  even  been  conjectured  that  Bnddha  himself  was  a 
disciple  of  Mahavira,  the  last  of  the  Jaini  Tirthankaras.t  Or  the  struggle  may 
have  been  between  the  votaries  of  Siva  and  Vishnu ;  in  which  case  Krishna,  the 
apostle  of  the  latter  faction,  would  find  a  natural  enemy  in  the  King  of  Kash¬ 
mir,  a  country  where  Saivism  has  always  predominated.  On  this  hypothesis, 
Kansa  was  the  conservative  monarch,  and  Krishna  the  innovator :  a  position 
which  has  been  inverted  by  the  poets,  influenced  by  the  political  events  of  their 
own  times. 

To  avenge  the  death  of  his  son-in-law,  Jarasandha  marched  an  army  against 
Mathura,  and  was  supported  by  the  powerful  king  of  some  western  country, 
who  is  thence 'styled  Kala-Yavana :  for  Yavana  in  Sanskrit,  while  it  corresponds 
originally  to  the  Arabic  Ftindii  (Ionia)  denotes  secondarily— -like  Vilwjat  m  the 
modem  vernacular— -any  foreign,  and  specially  any  western,  country.  The 
actual  personage  was  probably  the  King  of  Kashmir,  Gonanda  I.,  who  is 
known  to  have  accompanied  Jarasandha ;  though  the  description  would  be 
more  applicable  to  one  of  tbe  Bactrian  sovereigns  of  the  Panjab.  It  is  true  they 
had  not  penetrated  into  India  till  some  hundreds  of  years  after  Krishna  ;  hut 
their  power  was  well  established  at  tbe  time  when  the  Mahabharat  was  'written 
to  record  his  achievements :  hence  the  anachronism.  Similarly,  in  the  Blmgavat. 
Parana,  which  was  written  after  the  Muhammadan  invasion,  the  description 
of  the  Yavana  king  is  largely  coloured  by  the  author’s  feelings  towards  the 
only  western  power  with  which  he  was  '  acquainted.  Originally,  as  above- 
stated,  the  .word  denoted  the  Greeks,  and  the  Greeks  only.f  But  the  Greeks 
were  the  foremost,  the  most  dreaded  of  all  the  Mlechhas  (L  e.y  Barbarians)  and 
thus  Yavana  came  to  be  applied  to  the  most  prominent  Mlechha  power  for  the 
time  being,  whatever  it  might  happen  to  he.  When  the  Muhammadans  trod  in 
the  steps  of  the  Greeks,  they  became  the  chief  Mlechhas,  and  they  also  were 
consequently  styled  Yavanas. 

♦  The  oldest  Jain  inscription  that  has  as  yet  been  discovered  is  one  from  the  hill  Indra- 
girl  at  Srivana  Belgola  in  the  South  of  India.  •  It  records  an  emigration  of  Jainis  from  Ujayin 
trader  the  leadership  of  Swann  Bhadra  Bahu,  accounted  the  last  of  the  Srtxta  Kevalis.  who  was 
accompanied  by  Chandragupta,  King  of  Pataiiputra.  As  the  inscription  gives  a  list  of  Bhadra 
Baku’s  successors,  it  is  clearly  not  contemporary  with  the  events  which  it  records;  but  it  may 
he  inferred- from  the  archaic  form  of  the  letters  that  It  dates  from  the  third  century  B.  C. 

f  More  recent  research,  however,  has  revealed  the  fact  that  the-  Gotama  Swami,  who  was 
MaMvir&’s  pupil,  was  not  a  Kshatriya  by  caste,  as  was  Sakya  Muni,  the  Buddha,  but  a  Brahman 
of  the  well-known  Gautama  family,  whose  personal  name  was  Jndra-bhuti.  ' 

t  This,  however,  is  stoutly  denied  by  Dr.  Bajendra  Lai  Mittra.  See  nis  In  do- Aryans. 
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clan  ffVhr  evea*°*j' 7  ^°“n<i  14  desirable  to  abandon  Mathura,  and  withthe  whole 

cl»  of  Yadavs  reba  te  the  Sa7  of  Eacbh.  There  he  fo  Jed  the  wlhinl 

mile  £Waraka!  Whlch  at  ®ome  Iater  period  'Was  totally  submerged  in  the  sj 
mde  he  was  reigmng  at  DwaraH,  the  great  war  for  the  throne  of  IndraprLl 

Dhrit  '  Sfar°8^  renihefiTeSOnS  of  Hndn  and  Dwjodhan,  the  son  of 
hritarashtra.  Krishna  allied  himself  with  the  Pindar  princes  who  w™  v 

Before  zte  commencement  Krishna  had  invaded  Magadha,  marching  bv  a  • 
cartons  route  through  Tirhut  and  so  taking  JarJTtZri 1  T? 

was  forced  to  surrender,  and  he  himself  slain  in  battle.  to 

Karna,  a  cousin  of  Krishna’s  of  illegitimate  birth,  was  placed  on  the  A  ^  ^ 
Mathura  and  maintained  there  by  the  influence  of  the  Kanravas,  Krishna"  W 
ones  .  a  clear  proof  that  the  latter’s  retirement  to  Dwaraki  was  involuntary. 

cerJ^^t ab°Te  narratiTe  *“  °r  ***  not  historical  fonndation  it  is 
ceriam  that  Krishna  was  celebrated  as  a  gallant  warrior  prince  for  many  a  J 

before  he  was  metamorphosed  into  the  amatory  swain  who  now,  und“rThe  tffl! 

MaSh  ^  “  WOr8hipped  ^dia.  He  is  first  m  otioned  in  S 

Mahabharat,  the  most  volnminons  of  all  Sanskrit  °  ,ln  the 

printed  edition  of  91,000  cooplefa.  ^ 

D^ond^7ofth.rM,T»in„linth.„w,1„^ya  ^ 

are  all  snbseqnent  inventions.  They  are  related  at  1  ft,  •  ar  memory, 
which  is  a  comparatively 

greater  circamstan&liiy  in  some  of  the  later  Puranas,  which  probably 
present  form  date  no  further  back  than  the  tenth  century  after  Christ. 7  So  ^ 

even  those  specially  devoted  te  ttL  5  1  T  !  l  genuine  Pu^nas> 

i ttzzzjsszi  h  ■“ 

enthroned  with  him  in  every  shrine  and  i-  T!’,  ®adha:  now is  jointly 

Among  ordinary  Hindus  tL^Li  P°pular  devotion. 

^  nrtUS  ’ec°gmz6d  “««>rity  for  his  life  and  exploits  is 


*  Thoogli  many  episodes  of  later  , 

fcody  of  the  KtUbhieU  with  ^  - ™  competition  of  the  mala 

kefore  ChriaT^  * 1» «l«r«d  to  the mcond or  third  cental 
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Vajra,  who  is  generally  said  to  have  been  crowned  King  of  Mathura  on  Krishna’s  death.  But  this  belief  rests  on  a 
verse  in  the  Vishnu  Purana,  where  for  Mathura  other  MSS. — preferably  as  it  would  seem  from  the  contest— read 
Indra-prastha,  or  Hastinapura,  The  more  unscientific  native  phitologers  are  disposed  to  derive  from  Yajra  the  name  of 
the  country,  Vraja  (Braj), 


Vajra,  who  is  generally  said  to  have  been  crowned  King  of  Mathurd  on  Krishna’s  death.  But  this  belief  rests  on  a 
verse  in  the  Vishnu  Purana,  where  for  Mathura  other  MSS. — preferably  as  it  would  seem  from  the  contest— read 
Indra-prastha,  or  Hastinapura,  The  more  unscientific  native  phitologers  are  disposed  to  derive  from  Vajra  the  name  of 
the  country,  Vraja  (Braj), 
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the  Bhagavat  Parana,*  or  rather  its  tenth  Book,  which  has  been  translated  into 
every  form  of  the  modem  vernacular.  The  Hindi  version,  entitled  the  Prem 
Sag  ir,  is  the  one  held  in  most  repute.  In  constructing  the  following  legend 
of  Krishna,  in  his  popular  character  as  the  tutelary  divinity  of  Mathura,  the 
Vishnu  Parana  has  been  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  narrative,  while  many 
supplementary  incidents  have  been  extracted  from  the  Bhagavat,  and  occasional 
references  made  to  the  Harivansa. 

In  the  days  when  Bama  was  king  of  Ajodhya,  there  stood  near  the  bank  of 
the  Jamuna  a  dense  forest,  once  the  stronghold  of  the  terrible  giant  Madhu, 
who  called  it  after  his  own  name,  Madhu-ban.  On  his  death  it  passed  into  the 
hand  of  his  son,  Havana,  who  in  the  pride  of  his  superhuman  strength  sent  an 
insolent  challenge  to  Bama,  provoking  him  to  single  combat.  The  god-like 
hero  disdained  the  easy  victory  for  himself,  but,  to  relieve  the  world  of  such  an 
oppressor,  sent  his  youngest  brother,  Satrughna,  who  vanquished  and  slew  the 
giant,  hewed  down  the  wood  in  which  he  had  entrenched  himself,  and  on  its. 
sitef  founded  the  city  of  Mathura.  The  family  of  Blioja,  a  remote  descendant 
of  the  great  Jadu,  the  common  father  of  all  the  Jadav  race,  occupied  the  throne 
for  many  generations.  The  last  of  the  line  was  King  Ugrasen.  In  his  house 
Kansa  was  bom,  and  was  nurtured  by  the  king  as  his  own  son,  though  in  truth 
he  had  no  earthly  father,  hut  was  the  great  demon  Kalanemi  incarnate.  As 
soon  as  he  came  to  man’s  estate  he  deposed  the  aged  monarch,  seated  himself 
on  the  throne,  and  filled  the  city  with  carnage  and  desolation.  The  priests  and 
sacred  cattle  were  ruthlessly  massacred  and  the  temples  of  the  gods  defiled 
with  blood.  Heaven  was  besieged  with  prayers  for  deliverance  from  such  a 
monster,  nor  were  the  prayers  unheared.  A  supernatural '  voice  declared  to 
Kansa  that  an  avenger  would  be  born  in  the  person  of  the  eighth  son  .of 
Ms  kinsman,  Vasudeva.  How,  Vasudeva  had  married  Devaki,  a  niece  of 
King  Ugrasen,  and  was  living  away  from  the  court  in  retirement  at  the  hill 
of  Gobardhan.  In  the  hope  of  defeating  the  prediction,  Kansa  immediately 
summoned  them  to  Mathura  and  there  kept  them  closely  watched,  J  From 

*  The  Bhig&v&t  is  written  in  a  snore  elegant  style  than  any  of  the  other  Puranas ,  and  is 
traditionally  ascribed  to  the  grammarian  Bopadeva,  who  flourished  at  the  Court  of  Hemadri, 
Fiji  of  Devagiri  or  D&nlatabad,  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century  after  Christ. 

t  The  present  Madhu-baa  is  near  the  Tillage  of  Maholi,  .some  fire  miles  from  Mathura  and 
from  the  bank  of  the  Jamuni.  The  site,  however,  as  now  recognized,  must  be  Ter y  .ancient,  since 
it  is  the  ban  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  Tillage  ;  Haholi  being  a  corruption  of  the  original 
ions,  M&dhupuri.  ‘” 

t  The  site  of  their  prison-house,  called  the  K&ra-grah,  or  more  commonly  Janm-bMmi,  (>  e.> 
*  birth-place/  is  still  marked  by  a  small  temple  in  Mathura  near  the  Potara-kund. 

14  ■  ■ 
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year  to  year,  as  each  successive  child  was  bom,  it  was  taken  and  delivered  to 
the  tyrant,  and  by  him  consigned  to  death.  When  Devaki  became  pregnant 
for  the  seventh  time,  the  embryo  was  miraculously  transferred  to  the  womb  of 
Eohini,  another  wife  of  Vasudeva,  living  at  Gokul,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Jamuna,  and  a  report  was  circulated  that  the  mother  had  miscarried  from  the 
effects  of  her  long  imprisonment  and  constant  anxiety.  The  child  thus  marvel- 
lously  preserved  was  first  called  Sankarshana*  but  afterwards  received  the 

name  of  Balaram  or  Baladeva,  under  which  he  has  become  famous  to  all 

posterity. 

^nother  year  elapsed,  and  on  the  eighth  of  the  dark  fortnight  of  the  month 
of  Bhadont  Devaki  was  delivered  of  her  eighth  son,  the  immortal  Krishna. 
Vasudeva  took  the  babe  in  his  arms  and,  favoured  by  the  darkness  of  the  niaht 
and  the  direct  interposition  of  heaven,  passed  through  the  prison  guards,  who 
were  charmed  to  sleep,  and  fled  with  his  precious  burden  to  the  Jamuna.  It 
was  then  the  season  of  the  rains,  and  the  mighty  river  was  pouring  down  a 
wild  and  resistless  flood  of  waters.  But  he  fearlessly  stepped  into  the  eddying 
orrent :  at  the  first  step  that  he  advanced  the  wave  reached  the  foot  of  the 
child  slnmbermg  m  his  arms  ;  then,  marvellous  to  relate,  the  waters  were  stilled 

o  ^e  Z  f  ttl  ****  C0UU  ri“  “°  »  a  moment 

of  tune  the  wayfarer  had  traversed  the  torrent’s  broad  expanse  and  emerged  in 

safety  on  the  opposite  shore.§  Here  he  mot  Nanda,  the  chief  herdsman  of 

no  eiwZTn  t’  ’  **  !*“*  ^  time  had  bir*  to  a  daughter, 

^  y  c  Id,  however,  save  m  semblance,  but  the  delusive  power  Joganidra. 

Vasudeva  dexterously  exchanged  the  two  infants  and,  returning,  pkced  the 
femafe  child  m  the  bed  of  Devaki.  At  once  it  begaL  to  crv.  \he  guards 
msted  in  and  earned  it  off  to  the  .tyrant.  He,  assured  that' it  was  the  very 
child  of  fate,  snatched  it  furiously  from  their  hands  and  dashed  it  to  the 


Signifying  *  extinction/  £.  &.  from  Ms  mother’s  womb  Tho  f «  QiD  ■■  v  * 

The  U^-piace  is  .till  .hewn  at  Gokol  and  called  ■Uttaresva*  Ghat.- 
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ground  :  but  bow  great  bis  terror  when  he  sees  it  rise  resplendent  in  celestial 
beauty  and  ascend  to  heaven,  there  to  be  adored  as  the  great  goddess  Durga. 
Kansa  started  from  his  momentary  stupor,  frantic  with  rage,  and  cursing  the 
gods  as  his  enemies,  issued  savage  orders  that  every  one  should  be  put  to  death 
who  dared  to  offer  them  sacrifice,  and  that  diligent  search  should  be  mad© 
for  all  young  children,  that  the  infant  son  of  Devaki,  wherever  concealed, 
might  perish  amongst  the  number.  J udging  these  precautions  to  be  sufficient, 
and  that  nothing  further  was  to  be  dreaded  from  the  parents,  he  set  Vasudeva 
and  Devaki  at  liberty.  The  former  at  once  hastened  to  see  Nanda,  who  had 
come  over  to  Mathura  to  pay  his  yearly  tribute  to  the  king,  and  after  congra¬ 
tulating  him  on  Jasoda ’s  having  presented  him  with  a  son,  begged  him  to  take 
back  to  Gokul,  Eohinf  s  boy,  Balaram,  and  let  the  two  children  be  brought  up 
together.  To  this  Nanda  gladly  assented,  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the  two 
brothers,  Krishna  and  Balaram,  spent  the  days  of  their  childhood  together  at 
Gokul,  under  the  care  of  their  foster-mother  Jasoda. 

They  had  not  been  there  long,  when  one  night  the  witch  Piitana,  hovering 
about  for  some  mischief  to  do  in  the  service  of  Kansa,  saw  the  babe  Krishna 
lying  asleep,  and  took  Mm  up  in  her  arms  and  began  to  suckle  him  with  her 
own  devil’s  milk.  A  mortal  child  would  have  been  poisoned  at  the  first  drop, 
but  Krishna  drew  the  breast  with  such  strength  that  her  life’s  blood  was  drain¬ 
ed  math  the  milk,  and  the  hideous  fiend,  terrifying  the  whole  country  of  Braj  with 
her  groans  of  agony,  fell  lifeless  to  the  ground.  Another  day  Jasodd  had  gone 
down  to  the  river-bank  to  wash  some  clothes,  and  had  left  the  child  asleep 
under  one  of  the  waggons.  He  all  at  pnce  woke  up  hungry,  and  kicking  out 
with  his  baby  foot  upset  the  big  cart,  full  as  it  was  of  pans  and  pails  of  milk. 
When  Jasoda  came  running  back  to  see  what  all  the  noise  was  about,  she 
found  him  in  the  midst  of  the  broken  fragments  quietly  asleep  again,  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  Again,  on©  of  Kansa’s  attendant  demons,  by  name 
Trinavart,  hoping  to  destroy  the -child,  came  and  swept  him  off  in  a  whirlwind, 
but  the  child  was  too  much  for  him  and  made  that  his  last  journey  to  Braj.f 

The  older  the  hoy  grew,  the  more  troublesome  did  Jasoda  find  him  ;  he 
would  crawl  about  every  where  on  his  hands  and  knees,  getting  into  the  cattle- 
sheds  and  pulling  the  calves  by  their  tails,  upsetting  the  pans  of  milk  and  whey, 
sticking  his  fingers  into  the  curds  and  butter,  and  daubing  his  face  and  clothes 

*  The  scene  of  this  transformation  is  laid  at  the  Jog  Qh&t  in  Mathura,  so1  called  from  the 
child  JoganidriL 

t  The  event  is  commemorated  by  a  small  cell  at  Mah&ban,  In  which  the  demon  whirlwind 
ii  represented  by  a  pair  of  enormous  wings  overshadowing  the  infant  Krishna. 
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all  over;  and  one  day  she  got  so  angry  with  him  that  she  put  a  cord  round  his  waist 
and  tied  him  to  the  great  wooden  mortar*  while  she  went  to  look  after  her  house¬ 
hold  affairs.  No  sooner  was  her  back  turned  than  the  child,  in  his  efforts  to  *et 
loose,  dragged  away  with  him  the  heavy  wooden  block  till  it  got  fixed  between  two 
immense  Arjun  trees  that  were  growing  in  the  courtyard.  It  was  wedged  tight 

only  for  a  minute,  one  more  pull  and  down  came  the  two  enormous  trunks  with 
a  thundering  crash.  Up  ran  the  neighbours,  expecting  an  earthquake  at  least 
and  foundthe  village  half  buried  under  the  branches  of  the  fallen  trees,  with 
betweeD  the  two  Ottered  stems  laughing  at  the  mischief  he  had 

at  these  successive  portents,  Naada  determined  upon  removing  to 
neighbourhood  of  Brindfi-ban  as  affordin  ti¬ 
the  best  pasturage  for  the  cattle.  Here  the  boys  lived  till  they  were  seven 
yearn  old,  not  so  much  m  Bnnda-ban  itself  as  in  the  copses  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river,  near  the  town  of  Mdt ;  there  they  wandered  about,  m  Jrily  disport 
mg  themselves .decking  their  heads  with  plumes  of  peacocks’  feathers  string 

mg  long  wveato  of  wffd  flowers  round  their  necks  and  making  sw2  m2 

and  T/UtCriPeS4  At  evening'tide  drove  the  cows  home  to  the  pens 
and  jomedm  frohcsome  sports  with  the  herdsmen’s  children  under  the  shade 
of  the  great  Bhhndir  tree.§ 

aggre^sL^Whlt^r/  h0“e  DOt  SecDre  from  demoniacal 

aggression.  When  they  had  come  to  five  years  of  age,  and  were  grazing  their 

^r,ftlMyhU2mTlKriSima,  frr “ hiS  P°PCtar  name of  ^  ^  a cord,  and 

high,  hollowed  out  at  the  top’il  the  blOCk°fwoo<1>  threeor 

jugal  arjun  M  tkamr,  *  ox  site  of  the  two:  ah  t  ^  °TO  further  iDland*  ^ier®  ate  shown  the 

Sakataaur  or  the  cart-demon  (for  in  the  Eh^  ^  **“  8p°‘S  Where  Mtani>  Tr>°^art,  and 
intervention  of  L  ,  !  ***  ta  8814  to  ha7e  by  the 

said  to  derive  ita  n»m.  the  fact  tilt  tlT  <  k  yiIl88eof  KoiIa’  tbe  opposite  bank,  is 
there;  or  that  VaaXa  w ^  ‘ashes’  from  Parana's  funeral  pi.e  floated  down 

* — -  ****  **  -■*- to  **  «—  - 

<the  wearer 
Hence,  too.  the 

crowned  cape  decked  with  peacocks’  feathers.  118  *  *  **“  d878’  8t“re  *hemselT“  in  bigh- 

^  in  the  hamlet  of 
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cattle  on  the  bank  of  the  Jamun6  the  demon  Baehbasur  made  an  open  onset 
against  them*  When  he  had  received  the  reward  of  his  temerity,  the  demon 
Bakdsur  tried  the  efficacy  of  stratagem.  Transforming  himself  into  a  crane  of 
gigantic  proportions  he  perched  on  the  hill-side,  and  when  the  cowherd’s  child¬ 
ren  came  to  gaze  at  the  monstrous  apparition,  snapped  them  all  up  one  after  the 
other.  But  Krishna  made  such  a  hot  mouthful  that  he  was  only  too  glad  to 
drop  him  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  boy  set  his  feet  on  the  ground  again,  he  seized 
the  monster  by  his  long  bill  and  rent  him  in  twain. 

On  another  day,  as  their  playmate  Toshf  and  some  of  the  other  children 
were  rambling  about,  they  spied  what  they  took  to  be  the  mouth  of  a  great  chasm 
in  the  rock.  It  was  in  truth  the  expanded  jaws  of  the  serpent-king  Aghasur, 
and  as  the  boys  were  peeping  in  he  drew  a  deep  breath  and  sucked  them  all 
down.  But  Krishna  bid  them  be  of  good  cheer,  and  swelled  his  body  to  such 
a  size  that  the  serpent  burst,  and  the  children  stept  out  upon  the  plain  un- 
injured. 

Again,  as  they  lay  lazily  one  sultry  noon  under  a  Kadamb  tree  enjoying 
their  lunch,  the  calves  strayed  away  quite  out  of  sight.:):  In  fact,  the  jealous 
god  Brahma  had  stolen  them.  When  the  loss  was  detected,  all  ran  off  in  differ¬ 
ent  directions  to  look  for  them  ;  but  Krishna  took  a  shorter  plan,  and  as  soon 
as  he  found  himself  alone,  created  other  cattle  exactly  like  them  to  take  their 
place.  He  then  waited  a  little  for  his  companions’  return  ;  but  when  no  signs 
of  them  appeared,  he  guessed,  as  was  really  the  case,  that  they  too  had  been  stolen 
by  Brahma ;  so  without  more  ado  he  continued  the  work  of  creation,  and  call¬ 
ed  into  existence  another  group  of  children  identical  in  appearance  with  the 
absentees.  Meanwhile,  Brahma  had  dropped  off  into  one  of  his  periodical  dozes, 
and  waking  up  after  the  lapse  of  a  year,  chuckled  to  himself  over  the  for¬ 
lorn  condition  of  Braj,  without  either  cattle  or  childreu.  But  when  he  got 
there  and  began  to  look  about  him,  he  found  everything  just  the  same  as  before : 
then  he  made  his  submission  to  Krishna,  and  acknowledged  him  to  be  his  lord 
and  master. 

One  day,  as  Krishna  was  strolling  by  himself  along  the  bank  of  the  Jamuna, 
he  came  to  a  creek  by  the  side  of  which  grew  a  tall  Kadamb  tree.  He 

*  This  adventure  gives  its  name  to  the  Bachh-ban  near  Sehi. 

f  Hence  the  name  of  the  village  Tosh  in  the  Mathura  pargana. 

%  The  scene  of  this  adventure  Is  laid  at  Khadira-ban,  near  Khaira.  The  khadira  i®a  species 
of  acacia.  The  Sanskrit  word  assumes  in  Prakrit  the  form  khaira . 
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climbed  the  tree  and  took  a  plunge  into  the  water.  Now,  this  recess  was  the  '^ie 

haunt  of  a  savage  dragon,  bj  name  Kaliya,  who  at  one  started  from  the  depth, 
coiled  himself  round  the  intruder,  and  fastened  upon  him  with  his  poisonous  ree^; 

fangs.  The  alarm  spread,  and  Nanda,  Jasoda  and  Palaram,  and  all  the  neigh¬ 
bours  came  running,  frightened  out  of  their  senses,  and  found  Krishna  still  and  tree  ■ 

motionless,  enveloped  in  the  dragon’s  coils.  The  sight  was  _  so  terrible  that  all  maki 

stood  as  if  spell-bound  ;  but  Krishna  with  a  smile  gently  shook  off  the  serpent’s  ing  i 

folds,  and  seizing  the  hooded  monster  by  one  of  his  many  heads,  pressed  the 

it  down  upon  the  margin  of  the  stream  and  danced  upon  if,  till  the  poor  -  ran  < 

wretch  was  so  torn  and  lacerated  that  his  wives  all  came  from  their  watery  form 

cells  and  threw  themselves  at  Krishna’s  feet  and  begged  for  mercy.  The  and 

dragon  himself  in  a  feeble  voice  sued  for  pardon  ;  then  the  beneficent  divinity  the  1 

not  only  spared  Ms  life  and  allowed  him  to  depart  with  all  his  family  to  the  the 

island  of  Bamanak,  but  further  assured  him  that  he  would  ever  thereafter  bear  with 

upon  his  brow  the  impress  of  the  divine  feet,  seeing  which  no  enemy  would  *etai 

dare  to  molest  him.* 


After  this,  as  the  two  boys  were  straying  with  their  herds  from  wood  to  Per*' 

wood,  they  came  to  a  large  palm-grove  (tal-han),  where  they  began  shaking  * 

the  trees  to  bring  down  the  fruit.  Now,  in  this  grove  there  dwelt  a  demon,  m*° 

by  name  Dhenuk,  who,  hearing  the  fruit  fall,  rushed  past  in  the  form  of  an  s^v 

ass  and  gave  Balaram  a  flying  kick  full  on  the  breast  with  Both  his  hind  legs. 

But  before  Ms  legs  could  again  reach  the  ground,  Balaram  seized  them  in  his 


powerful  grasp,  and  whirling  the  demon  round  his  head  hurled  the  carcase  -  S10B 

on  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  tallest  trees,  causing  the  fruit  to  drop  like  rain. 

The  boys  then  returned  to  their  station  at  the .  BMndir  fig-tree,  and  that  pari: 

very  night,  while  they  were  in  Bhadra-banf  dose  by,  there  came  on  a  the 

violent  storm.  The  tall  dry  grass-  was  kindled  by  the  lightning  and  the  had 


balabXm. 
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Wlien  they  opened  them  again,  the  cows  were  all  standing  in  their  pens, 
and  the  moon  shone  calmly  down  on  the  waving  forest  trees  and  rustling 
reeds. 

Another  day  Krishna  and  Balaram  were  running  a  race  up  to  the  Bhandir 
tree  with  their  playmate  Srid6ma,  when  the  demon  Pralamba  came  and  asked  to 
make  a  fourth.  In  the  race  Pralamba  was  beaten  by  Balar&m,  and  so,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  of  the  game,  had  to  carry  him  on  his  back  from  the  goal  to 
the  starting-point.  Ho  sooner  was  Balar&m  on  his  shoulders  than  Pralamba 
ran  off  with  him  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  and  recovering  his  proper  diabolical 
form  made  sure  of  destroying  him.  But  Balaram  soon  taught  Mm  differently, 
and  squeezed  him  so  tightly  with  Ms  knees,  and  dealt  him  such  cruel  blows  on 
the  head  with  Ms  fists,  that  his  skull  and  ribs  were  broken,  and  no  life  left  in 
the  monster.  Seeing  this  feat  of  strength,  his  comrades  loudly  greeted  him 
with  the  name  of  Balaram,  s  Rama  the  strong/*  which  title  he  ever  after 
retained. 

But  who  so  frolicsome  as  the  hoy  Krishna  ?  Seeing  the  fair  maids  of  Braj 
performing  their  ablutions  in  the  Jamuna,  he  stole  along  the  hank,  and  picking 
up  the  clothes  of  which  they  had  divested  themselves,  climbed  up  with  them 
into  a  Kadamb  tree.  There  he  mocked  the  frightened  girls  as  they  came 
shivering  out  of  the  water  ;  nor  would  he  yield  a  particle  of  vestment  till  all 
had  ranged  before  Mm  in  a  row,  and  with  clasped  and  uplifted  hands  most 
piteously,  entreated  him.  Thus  the  hoy-god  taught  Ms  votaries  that  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  divine  will  was  a  more  excellent  virtue  even  than  modesty.f 

At  the  end  of  the  rains  all  the  herdsmen  began  to  busy  themselves  in  pre¬ 
paring  a  great  sacrifice  in  honour  of  India,  as  a  token  of  their  gratitude  for 
the  refreshing  showers  he  had  bestowed  upon  the  earth.  But  Krishna,  who 
had  already  mado  sport  of  Brahma,  thought  lightly  enough  of  India’s  claims 

*  Balaram,  under  the  name  of  Belu%  is  described  by  Latin  writers  a®  the  Indian  Hercules 
and  said  to  be  one  of  the  tutelary  divinities  of  Mathura.  Fatanjali  also,  the  celebrated  Gram¬ 
marian,  a  native  of  Gouda  in  Ondh,  whose  most  probable  date  is  150  B.  C.,  clearly  refers  to 
Krishna  as  a  divinity  and  to  Kacg&’g  death  at  his  hands  as  a  current  tradition,  both  popular  and 
ancient the  events  in  the  heroes  life  forming  the  subject  of  different  poems,  from  which  he 
quotes  lines  or  parts  of  lines  as  examples  of  grammatical  rules.  Thus,,  whatever  the  date  of  the 
eighteen  Farinas,  m  we  now  have  them,  Fauranik  mythology  and  the  local  cultua  of  Krishna 
and  Balaram  at  Mathura  mast  be  of  higher  antiquity  than  has  been  represented  by  some  Euro¬ 
pean  scholars, 

f  This  popular  incident  Is  commemorated  by  the  CMr  Ghat  at  Siyara ;  ckir  meaning  clothes. 
The  suae  name  is  frequently  given  to  the  Chain  Ghat  at  Brinda-ban,  which  is  also  so  called  in 
the  Yraja-bkakti-vilasa,  written  1553  A.D. 


and  said  to  Nanda  : — a  The  forests  where  we  tend  our  cattle  cluster  round  the 

foot  of  the  hills,  and  it  is  the  spirits  of  the  hills  that  we  ought  rather  to 
worship.  They  can  assume  any  shapes  they  please,  and  if  we  slight  them,  will 
surely  transform  themselves  into  lions  and  wolves  and  destroy  both  us  and  onr 
herds.”  The  people  of  Braj  were  convinced  by  these  arguments,  and  taking 
all  the  rich  gifts  they  had  prepared,  set  out  for  Gohardhan,  where  they  solemnly 
circumambulated  the  mountain  and  presented  their  offerings  to  the  new  divi- 
tity.  Krishna  himself,  in  the  character  of  the  mountain  gods,  stood  forth  on 
the  highest  peak  and  accepted  the  adoration  of  the  assembled  crowd,  while  a 
fictitious  image  in  his  own  proper  person  joined  humbly  in  the  ranks  of  the 
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When  Krishna  had  completed  his  twelfth  year,  Nanda,  in  accordance  with 

a  vow  that  he  had  made,  went  with  all  his  family  to  perform  a  special  devotion 
at  the  temple  of  Devi.  At  night,  when  they  were  asleep,  a  huge  boa-con¬ 
strictor  laid  hold  of  Nanda  by  the  toe  and  would  speedily  have  devoured  him  ; 
but  Krishna,  hearing  his  foster-father’s  cries,  ran  to  his  side  and  lightly  set  his 
foot  on  the  great  serpent’s  head.  At  the  very  touch  the  monster  was  trans¬ 
formed  and  assumed  the  figure  of  a  lovely  youth  ;  for  ages  ago  a  Ganymede  of 
heaven’s  court  by  name  Sudarsan,  in  the  pride  of  beauty  and  exalted  birth,  had 
vexed  the  holy  sage  Angiras,  when  deep  in  divine  contemplation,  by  dancing 
backwards  and  forwards  before  him,  and  by  his  curse  had  been  metamorphosed 
into  a  snake,  in  that  vile  shape  to  expiate  his  offence  until  the  advent  of  the 
gracious.  Krishna. 

Beholding  all  the  glorious  deeds  that  he  had  performed,  the  maids  of  Braj 
could  not  restrain  their  admiration.  Drawn  from  their  lonely  homes  by  the 
low  sweet  notes  of  his  seductive  pipe,  they  floated  around  him  in  rapturous 
love,  and  through  the  moonlight  autumn  nights  joined  with  him  in  the  circling 
dance,  passing  from  glade  to  glade  in  ever  increasing  ecstasy  of  devotion.  To 
whatever  theme  his  voice  was  attuned,  their  song  had  but  one  burden — his  per¬ 
fect  beauty ;  and  as  they  mingled  in  the  mystic  maze,  with  eyes  closed  in  the 
intensity  of  voluptuous  passion,  each  nymph  as  she  grasped  the  hand  of  her 
partner  thrilled  at  the  touch,  as  though  the  hand  were  Krishna’s,  and  dreamed 
herself  alone  supremely  blest  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  undivided  affection. 
Radha,  fairest  of  the  fair,  reigned  queen  of  the  revels,  and  so  languished  in  the 
heavenly  delights  of  his  embraces,  that  all.  consciousness  of  earth  and  self  was 
obliterated.41 

One  night,  as  the  choir  of  attendant  damsels  followed  through  the  woods 
the  notes  of  his  wayward  pipe,  a  lustful  giant,  by  name  Sankhchiir,  attempted 
to  intercept  them.  Then  Krishna  showed  himself  no  timorous  gallant,  but  cast¬ 
ing  crown  and  flute  to  the  ground  pursued  the  ravisher,  and  seizing  him  from 
behind  by  his  shaggy  hair,  cut  off  his  head,  and  taking  the  precious  jewel 
which  he  had  worn  on  his  front  presented  it  to  Balaram. 

*  Any  sketch  of  Krishna’s  adventures  would  be  greatly  defective  which  contained  no  allusion 
to  his  celebrated  amours  with  the  Gopfs,  or  milkmaids  of  Braj.  It  is  the  one  incident  in  his 
life  upon  which  modem  Hindu  writers  love  to  lavish  all  the  resources  of  their  eloquence.  Yet 
lathe  original  authorities- it  occupies  a  no  more  prominent  place  in  the  narrative  than  that  which 
has  been  assigned  it  above.  In  pictorial  representations  of  the  4  circular  dance*  or  Rasmandal, 
whatever  the  number  of  the  Gopis  introduced,  so  often  is  the  figure  of  Krishna  repeated.  Thus 
each  Gopl  can  claim  him  as  a  partner,  while  again,  in  the  centre  of  the  circle,  he  stands  in  larger 
form  with  his  favourite  Kadha. 
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KEISHSA’S  COMBAT  WITH  THE  BULL  ABISHTA. 

T,t  once  again  was  the  dance  of  We  tote  ^ 

Amhb,  *,g„«d  »  n  gigantic  bull,  dashed  n„i»  a,,  ^  “ 

b*  i bit™'  :ae  "tr'I »d  I™"*1.  smiling,  awaited  tl,  sttoct  „d 

Ik  ,  ,T  5T  ”  h“  h“d  *°  *b*  *””d"  “»  twisting  the  nJLer” 

en^  w'a  i  b  ,7  *  rt"®  h”  "“0M  °”  0t  a*  h»™  f'“  the  »S» 

end  with  ,t  s,  belaboured  the  beat,  that  no  life  was  left  in  hi,  body.  Then  j 
he  heri,»e.  r.joieed;  tat  the  erbn,  of  vielatfag  even  fc  „„b J„  of  ,  J 

7  eb  d  rrw“7“  “  S“  *“  ““  »““i  «d  pta*  „f  piIo7 

a6e,  obedient  to  Krishna  s  summons,  came  in  bodilv  shaDe  to  nnL0  jl  j 

zfs -rt n  ^  £ 

lliere  Ivnshna  Bathed,  and  by  the  effiearv  Af  ,  ,  , 

tity  was  washed  ole..’ Jf»U.Swt„”T  “  ““ 

V*  hen  Kansa  heard  of  the  marvellous  acts  performed  W  i ha  h  x 

Brtnda-ban  he  trembled  with  fear  and  reeee,“r77„7  7  °  V ' '* 

eluded  all  his  ernel  yigila.ee  and  wonld  7^7 1  dtl  Tf”’  7°  “ 

for  a  while  wbnt  stratagem  to  adont  he  I  k  T  ^  Alter  pondering 
i  •  „  “““h™1  w>  adopt,  he  proclaimed  a  great  toumav  of  arms 

£X ^  “  *"7  J7’  «>»  AW  was  ae  only  chi.fL  in  who* 

the  monsta  Wed  amongstlS, *  “  *  *“  ^ 

alone  stood  calmly  in  his  way  and  wr  r?  4116111111311  dlrectl0DS-  Krii*na 
rmon  Mm  with J  T  77’  *  hen  the  demoniacal  steed  bearing  down 

W  Ms  arm  7  t ^  d*™*  Mm,  he 

,  V“!  *m  *Wtt  the  gaPlnS  <W  and,  with  a  mighty  heave  burst  the 
huge  body  asunder,  splitting  it  into  two  ,  ?  ’  *  “ 

from  nose  to  tail  f  ?  ^  ^  P03*0113  ^ dowD  back 


ArinfZnT^e&r<m:t8f,0f  ^ch  is  the  neat  Tiiiage  to  Gobardhas, :  wbiie 

Anng,  a  contracts®  for  Anshta-ganw,  is  the  scene  of  the  combat  with  the  balL 

t  Ttae  an  two  - r 


„  .  Sf.  ;  m0re  “eient  th“  &e  1«e°a.  “d  signifies  simply  the  Song-haired 

enrnto.,  or  radiant,  an  appropriate  qiithet  if  Krishna  be  taken  for  the  Indian  Apollo. 
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All  unconcerned  at  this  stupendous  encounter,  Krishna  returned  to  his 
childish  sports  and  was  enjoying  a  game  of  blind-man's  buff,  when  the  demon 
Byom&sur  caipe  up  in  guise  as  a  cowherd  and  asked  to  join  the  party.  After 
a  little,  he  proposed  to  vary  the  amusement  by  a  turn  at  wolf-and  goats,  and 
then  lying  in  ambush  and  transforming  himself  into  a  real  wolf  he  fell  upon 
the  children,  one  by  one,  and  tore  them  in  pieces,  till  Krishna,  detecting  his 
wiles,  dragged  him  from  his  cover  and,  seizing  him  by  the  throat,  beat  him  to 
death. 

At  this  juncture,  Aknir*  arrived  with  his  treacherous  invitation:  it  was  at 
once  accepted,  and  the  boys  in  high  glee  started  for  Mathura,  Nanda  also  and 
all  the  village  encampment  accompanying  them.  Just  outside  the  city  they 
met  the  king's  washerman  and  his  train  of  donkeys  laden  with  bundles  of 
clothes,  which  he  was  taking  back  fresh  washed  from  the  river-side  to  the 
palace.  What  better  opportunity  could  be  desired  for  country'  boys,  who  had 
never  before  left  the  woods  and  had  no  clothes  fit  to  wear.  •  They  at  once  made 
a  rush  at  the  bundles  and,  tearing  them  open,  arrayed  themselves  in  the  finery 
just  as  it  came  to  hand,  without  any  regard  for  fit  or  colour;  then  on  they  went 
'  again,  laughing  heartily  at  their  own  mountebank  appearance,  till  a  good  tailor 
called  them  into  his  shop,  and  there  cut  and  snipped  and  stitched  away  till  he 
turned  them  out  in  the  very  height  of  fashion  :  and  to  complete  their  costume, 
the  mdli  Sadama  gave  them  each  a  nosegay  of  flowers.  So  going  through  the 
streets  like  young  princes,  there  met  them  the  poor  hump-hacked  woman 
Kubja,  and  Krishna,  as  he  passed,  putting  one  foot  on  her  feet  and  one  hand 
under  her  chin,  stretched  out  her  body  straight  as  a  dart.f 

In  the  court-yard  before  the  palace  was  displayed  the  monstrous  bow,  the  test 
of  skill  and  strength  in  the  coming  encounter  of  arms.  None  but  a  giant  could  ' 
bend  it ;  but  Krishna  took  it  up  in  sport,  and  it  snapped  in  his  fingers  like  a  twig. 
Out  ran  the  king’s  guards,  hearing  the  crash  of  the  broken  beam,  but  all  perished 
at  the  touch  of  the  invincible  child  :  not  one  survived  to  tell  how  death  was  dealt. 

When  they  had  seen  all  the  sights  of  the  city,  they  returned  to  Nanda,  who 
had  been  much  disquieted  by  their  long  absence,  and  on  the  morrow  repaired 
to  the  arena,  where  Kansa  was  enthroned  in  state  on  a  high  dais  overlooking 

*  Akrfir  is  the  name  of  a  hamlet  between  Mathura  and  Brindi-ban. 

f*Enbj*’g  ▼ell”  in  Mathura  commemorates  this  event.  It  is  on  the  Delhi  road,  a  little 
beyond  theKatra.  Nearly  opposite,  a  carved  pillar  from  a  Buddhist  railing  has  been  set  up  and 
Is  worshipped  as  Parvati, 
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the  lists.  At  the  entrance  they  were  confronted  by  tie  savage  elephant  Knvala- 
yapida,  upon  whom  Kar.sa  relied  to  trample  them  to  death.  But  Krishna,  after 
sporting  with  it  for  a  while,  seized  it  at  last  by  the  tail,  and  whirling  it  round 
his  head  dashed  it  lifeless  to  the  ground.  Then,  each  bearing  one  of  its  tusks, 
the  two  bays  stepped  into  the  ring  and  challenged  all  comers.  Chanur  was 
matched  against  Krishna,  Mnshtika  against  Balaram.  The  struggle  was  no 
sooner  begun  than  ended  :  both  the  king’s  champions  were  thrown  and  rose 
no  more.  Then  Kansa  started  from  his  throne,  and  cried  aloud  to  his  guards 
to  seize  and  put  to  death  the  two  rash  boys  with  their  father  Yasudeva — for  his 
sons  he  knew  they  were-and  the  old  King  Ugrasen.  But  Krishna  with  one 
hound  sprung  upon  the  dais,  seized  the  tyrant  by  the  hair  as  he  vainly  sought 
to  fly,  and  hurled  him  down  the  giddy  height  into  the  ravine  below.*  Then 
they  dragged  the  lifeless  body  to  the  hank  of  the  Jamuna,  and  there  by  the 
water’s  edge  last  sat  down  to  ‘rest,’  whence  the  place  is  known  to  this  day 
as  the  4  Visrant’  Ghatf  Now  that  justice  had  been  satisfied,  Krishna  was  too 
righteous  to  insult  the  dead  ;  he  comforted  the  widows  of  the  fallen  monarch, 
and  bid  them  celebrate  the  funeral  rites  with  all  due  form,  and  himself  applied 
the  torch  to  the  pyre.  Then  Ugrasen  was  reseated  on  his  ancient  throne,  and 
Mathura  once  more  knew  peace  and  security. 

As  Krishna  was  determined  on  a  lengthened-stay,  he  persuaded  Nanda  to 
return  alone  to  Brinda-ban  and  eonsole  his  foster-mother  Jasoda  with  tidings  of 
his  welfare.  He  and  Balaram  then  underwent  the  ceremonies  of  caste-initia¬ 
tion,  which  had  been  neglected  dnring  their  sojourn  with  the  herdsmen  ;  and, 
after  a  few  days,  proceeded  to  Ujjayin,  there  to  pursue  the  prescribed  course 
of  study  under  the  Kasya  sage  Sandipani.  The  rapidity  with  which  they 
mastered  every  science  soon  betrayed  their  divinity  ;  and  as  they  prepared  to 
leave,  their  instructor  fell  at  their  feet  and  begged  of  them  a  boon— namely,  the 
restoration  of  his  son,  who  had  been  engulfed  by  the  waves  of  the  sea  when  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  Prabhasa.  Ocean  was  summoned  to  answer  the  charge,  and 
taxed  the  demon  Panchajana  with  the  crime.  Krishna  at  once  plunged*  into 
the  unfathomable  depth  and  dragged  the  monster  lifeless  to  the  surface.  Then 


♦  K»nsa.’«  Hill  and  the  Baag-BhSmi,  or  ‘arena,’  with  an  image  of  Rangesrar  Mabadeva. 
where  the  bow  was  broken,  the  elephant  killedand  the  champion  wrestlers  defeated,  are  still  sacred 
site*  lmmediateiy  outside  the  city  of  Mathura,  opposite  the  new  dispensary. 

t  The  Ghit>  or  Ra!i*9  Ghat,  is  the  most  sacred  spot  in  all  Mathura.  It  occnpies 

airrj ^biut"Ter  i9thnS  tnad“PrOmiM,“0bieCt-  “‘-Sh  it  has  no  special 
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with  Balaram  he  invaded  the  city  of  the  dead  and  claimed  from  Jama  the 
Brihman’s  son,  whom  they  took  back  with  them  to  the  light  of  day  and 
restored  to  his  enraptured  parents.  The  shell  in  which  the  demon  had  dwelt 
(whence  his  title  Sankhasur)  was  ever  thereafter  borne  by  the  hero  as  his 
special  emblem*  under  the  name  of  Panchajanya. 

Meanwhile,  the  widows  of  King  Kansa  had  fled  to  Magadha,  their  native 
land,  and  implored  their  father,  Jar&sandha,  to  take  up  arms  and  avenge  their 
murdered  lord.  Scarcely  had  Krishna  returned  to  Mathura  when  the  assem¬ 
bled  hosts  invested  the  city.  The  gallant  prince  did  not  wait  the  attack  ;  but, 
accompanied  by  Balar&m,  sallied  forth,  routed  the  enemy  and  took  Jarasan- 
dha  prisoner.  Compassionating  the  utterness  of  his  defeat,  they  allowed  him 
to  return  to  his  own  country,  where,  unmoved  by  the  generosity  of  his  victors, 
he  immediately  began  to  raise  a  new  army  on  a  still  larger  scale  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  again  invaded  the  dominions  of  Ugrasen.  Seventeen  times  did 
Jarasandha  renew  the  attack,  seventeen  times  was  he  repulsed  by  Krishna. 
Finding  it  vain  to  continue  the  struggle  alone,  he  at  last  called  to  his  aid  King 
Kala-yavana,t  who  with  his  barbarous  hordes  from  the  far  west  bore  down 
upon  the  devoted  city  of  Mathura.  That  very  night  Krishna  bade  arise  on 
the  remote  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Kachh  the  stately  Fort  of  Dwhrakd,  and 
thither,  in  a  moment  of  time,  transferred  the  whole  of  his  faithful  people  :  the 
first  intimation  that  reached  them  of  their  changed  abode  was  the  sound  of  the 
roaring  waves  when  they  woke  on  the  following  raorning.  He  then  returned 
to  do  battle  against  the  allied  invaders  ;  but  being  hard  pressed  by  the  barba¬ 
rian  king,  he  fled  and  took  refuge  in  a  cave,  where  the  holy  Muchkunda  was 
sleeping,  and  there  concealed  himself.  When  the  Yavana  arrived,  he  took  the 
sleeper  to  he  Krishna  and  spurned  him  with  his  foot,  whereupon  Muchkunda 
awoke  and  with  a  glance  reduced  him  to  ashes-t  But  meanwhile  Mathura  had. 

*  The  legend  has  been  invented  to  explain  why  the  sankha,  or  conch-shell,  is  employed  ai  & 
religions  emblem:  the  simpler  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  of  its  constant  use  as  an  auxi¬ 
liary  to  temple  worship.  In  consequence  of  a  slight  similarity  in  the  name,  this  incident  is  popu¬ 
larly  connected  with  the  village  of  Sonsa  in  the  Mathura  pargana,  without  much  regard  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  narrative,  since  Prabhasa,  where  Panchajana  was  slain,  is  far  away  on  the 
shore  of  the  Western  Ocean  in  Gujarat. 

f  The  soul  of  Kala-yavana  is  supposed  in  a  second  birth  to  have  animated  the  body  of  the 
tyrannical  Aurangzeb. 

t  The  traditional  scene  of  this  event  is  laid  at  Muchkund,  a  lake  three  miles  to  the 
west  of  Dholpur,  where  two  bathing  fairs  are  annually  held :  the  one  in  May,  the  other  at  the 
beginning  of  September.  The  lake  has  as  many  as  114  temples  on  its  banks,  though  none  are 
of  great  antiquity.  It  covers  an  area  of  41  acres  and  lies  in  a  natural  hollow  of  great  depth, 
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fallen  into  the  hands  of  Jarasandha,  who  forthwith  destroyed  all  the  palaces 

and  temples  and  every  memento  of  the  former  dynasty,  and  erected  new  Wild- 
ings  m  their  place  as  monuments  of  his  own  conquest* 

Thenceforth  Krishna  reigned  with  great  glory  at  Dwaraka  ;  and  not  many 
days  had  elapsed  when,  fired  with  the  report  of  the  matchless  beauty  of  the 
princess  Rukmini,  daughter  of  Bhishmak,  king  of  Kundinain  the  country 
of  Yidarbha,  he  broke  in  upon  the  marriage  feast,  and  carried  her  off  before 
the  very  eyes  of  her  betrothed,  the  Chanderi  king  Sisupal.f  After  this  he 
contracted  many  other  splendid  alliances,  even  to  the  number  of  sixteen  tlior- 
sand  and  one  hundred,  and  became  the  father  of  a  hundred  and  eiohty  thou¬ 
sand  sons.}  In  the  Great  War  he  took  up  anus  with  his  five  cousins  the 
Pandav  princes,  to  terminate  the  tyranny  of  Duryodhan ;  and  accompanied 
by  Bhima  and  Arjuna,  invaded  Magadha,  and  taking  Jarasandha  by  surprise 
put  him  to  death  and  burnt  his  capital  :  and  many  other  noble  achievements 
did  he  perform,  which  are  written  in  the  chronicles  of  Dwaraka  ;  but  Mathura 
saw  him  no  more,  and  the  legends  of  Mathura  ar.e  ended. 

.T°  majDr  I***01113  W  will  appear  profane  to  institute  a  comparison  between 
the  inspired  oracles  of  Christianity  and  the  fictions  of  Hinduism.  But  if  we 

filled  in  the  rains  by  the  drainage  of  the  neighbourhood  and  fed  throughout  the  year  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  springs,  which  have  their  source  in  the  surrounding  sand-stone  hills.  The  local  legend 
is  that  Raja  Muchkund,  after  a  long  and  holy  li  fe,  desired  to  find  rest  in  death.  The  gods  de¬ 
nied  his  prayer,  but  allowed  him  to  repose  for  centuries  in  sleep  and  decreed  that  any  one  who 
disturbed  him  should  be  consumed  by  fire.  Krishna,  in  his  flight  from  Kdla-yavana,  chanced 
to  pass  the  place  where  the  Raja  slept  and,  without  disturbing  him  threw  a  cloth  over  his  face 
and  concealed  himself  close  by:  Soon  after  arrived  Kila-yavana,  who,  concluding  that  the 
deeper  was  the  enemy  he  sought,  rudely  awoke  him  and  was  instantly  consumed.  After  this 
Krishna  remained  with  the  Raji  for  some  days  and  finding  that  no  water  was  to  be  had  nearer 
than  the  Chambal,  he  stamped  his  foot  and  so  caused  a  depression  in  the  rock,  which  immedi- 
atdy  filled  with  water  and.  now  forma  the  lake* 

»  As  Magadha  became  the  great  centre  of  Buddhism,  and  indeed  derives  its  latter  name 
of  Bihir  from  the  numerous  Vihiras,  or  Buddhist  monasteries,  which  it  contained,  its  king  Ja- 
rssanf  ha  and  his  son-in-law  Ksnsa  have  been  described  by  the  orthodox  writers  of  the  MahS- 
bhirat  and  Sri  Bhagavat  with  ali  the  animus  they  felt  against  the  professors  of  that  religion 
though  in  reality  it  had  not  come  into  existence  till  so  ne  400  years  after  Jarasandha’s  death! 
Thus  the  narrative  of  Krishna’s  retreat  to  Dwaraka  and  the  subsequent  demolition  of  Hindu 
Mathura,  besides  its  primary  signification,  represents  also  iu  mythological  language  the  great 
historical  fact,  attested  by  the  notices  of  contemporary  travellers  and  the  results  of  recent  an¬ 
tiquarian  research,  that  fora  time  Brahmanism  was  almost  eradicated  from  Central  India  and 
Buddhism  established  as  the  national  religion. 

f  Sisopml  was  first  cousin  to  Krishna ;  his  mother,  Sratadeva,  being  Vasudeva’s  sister. 

t  These  extmyagMit  numbers  are  merely  intended  to  indicate  the  wide  diffusion  and  power 
of  the  great  Jiskva  (vulgarly  Jidon)  clan. 
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fairly  consider  the  legend  as  above  sketched*  and  allow  for  a  slight  element  of 
the  grotesque  and  -that  tendency  to  exaggerate  which  is  inalienable  from 
Oriental  imagination,  we  shall  find  nothing  incongruous  with  the  primary  idea 
of  a  beneficent  divinity  manifested  in  the  flesh  in  order  io  deliver  the  world 
from  oppression  and  restore  the  practice  of  true  religion.  Even  as  regards  the 
greatest  stumbling-block,  viz.,  the  i  Panchadyaya,’  or  five  chapters  of  the  Bh&ga- 
vat,  which  describe  Krishna’s  amours  with  the  Gopis,  the  language  is 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  more  glowing  and  impassioned  than  that  employed  in  *  the 
song  of  songs,  which  is  Solomon’s  and  if  theologians  maintain  that  the  latter 
must  be  mystical  because  inspired,  how  can  a  similar  defence  be  denied  to  the 
Hindu  philosopher-  ?  As  to  those  wayward  caprices  of  the  child-god,  for  which 
no  adequate  explanation  can  be  assigned-,  the  Brahman,  without  any  deroga¬ 
tion  from  his  intellect,  may  regard  them .  as  the  sport  of  the  Almighty,  the 
mysterious  dealings  of  an  inscrutable  Providence,  styled  in  Sanskrit  termino¬ 
logy  mdyd,  and  in  the  language  of  Holy  Church  s&pientia — sapientia  ludens 
Omni  tertipore,  ludens  in  orbe  terrarum. 

Attempts  have  also  been  made  to  establish  a  definite  and  immediate 
connection  between  the  Hindu  narrative  and  at  least  the  earlier  chapters  of 
S.  Matthew’s  Gospel.  But  I  think  without  success.  There  is  an  obvious  simi¬ 
larity  of  sound  between  the  names*  Christ  and  Krishna  ;  Herod’s  massacre  of 
the  innocents  may  be  compared  with  the  massacre  of  the  children  of  Mathurd 
by  Kama..;  thh  flight  into  Egypt  with  the  flight  to  Gokul ;  as  Christ  had  a 
forerunner  of  supernatural  birth  in  the  person  of  S.  John  the  Baptist,  so  had 
Krishna  in  Bal&ram  ;  and  as  the  infant  Saviour' was  cradled  in  a  manger  and 
first  worshipped  by  shepherds,  though  descended  from  the  royal  house  of 
Judah,  so  Krishna,  though  a  near  kinsman  of  the  reigning  prince,  was  brought 
up  amongst  cattle  and  first  manifested  his  divinity  to  herdsmen.*  The  infer¬ 
ence  drawn  from  these  coincidences  is  corroborated  by  an  ecclesiastical  tradi¬ 
tion  that  the  Gospel  which  S.  Thomas  the  Apostle  brought  with  him  to  India 

*  Hindu  pictures  of  the  infant  Krishna  in  the  arms  of  his  foster-mother  Jasoda,  with  a 
gloiy  encircling  the  heads  both  of  mother  and  child  and  a  background  of  Oriental  scenery, 
might  often  pass  for  Indian  representations  of  Christ  and  the  Madonna.  Professor  Weber 
has  written  at  great  length  to  argue  a  connection  between  them.  But  few  scenes  (as  remarked 
by  Dr,  Mjendralala  Mitra)  could  be  more  natural  or  indigenous  in  any  country  than  that  of  a 
woman  nursing  a  child,  and  in  delineating  it  in  one  country  it  is  all  but  utterly  impossible  to 
design  something  which  would  not  occur  to  other  artists  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
relation  of  original  and  copy  in  such  case  can  be  inferred  only  from  the  details,  the  technical  ■ 
treatment,  general  arrangement  and  style  of  execution ;  and  in  these  respects  there  is  no  simi¬ 
larity  between  the  Hindu  painting  and  the  Byzantine  Madonna  quoted  by  Professor  Weber- 
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was  that  of  S.  Matthew,  and  that  when  his  relics  were  discovered,  a  copy  of  it 
was  found  to  have  been  buried  with  him.  It  is  farther  to  be  noted  that  the 
special  Vaishnava  tenets  of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  and  of  salvation  by  faith 
are  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Ndrada  from  the  Sweta-dwipa  an 
unknown  region,  which  if  the  word  be  interpreted  to  mean  ‘  White-man’s  land  ’ 
might  well  be  identified  with  Christian  Europe.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand 
absolutely  certain  that  the  name  of  Krishna,  however  late  the  full  development 
of  the  legendary  cycle,  was  celebrated  throughout  India  long  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era  ;  thus  the  only  possible  hypothesis  is  that  some  pandit,  struck  by  the 
marvellous  circumstances  of  our  Lord’s  infancy  as  related  in  the  Gospel  trans¬ 
ferred  them  to  his  own  indigenous  mythology,  and  on  account  of  the  similarity 
of  name  selected  Krishna  as  their  hero.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  new  life  of 
Krishna  may  in  this  way  have  been  constructed  out  of  incidents  borrowed 
from  Christian  records,  since  we  know  as  a  fact  of  literary  history  that  the 
converse  process  has  been  actually  performed.  Thus  Fr.  Beschi,  who  was  in 
India  from  1700  to  1742,  in  the  hope  of  supplanting  the  Rimayana,  composed, 
on  the  model  of  that  famous  Hindu  epic,  a  poem  of  3,615  stanzas  divided  into 
30  cantos,  called  the  Tembavani,  or  Unfading  Garland,  in  which  every  adven¬ 
ture,  miracle  and  achievement  recorded  of  the  national  hero,  Rama,  was  elabo- 
mtely  paralleled  by  events  in  the  life  of  Christ.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
Hanvansa,  which  possibly  is  as  old*  as  any  of  the  Vaishnava  Purtaas,  was 
certainly  written  by  a  stranger  to  the  country  of  Braj  ;t  and  not  only  so,  but 
it  further  shows  distinct  traces  of  a  southern  origin,  as  in  its  description  of  the 
exclusively  Dakhmi  festival,  the  Punjab  and  it  is  only  in  the  south  of  India  that 


It  is  quoted  by  Biruni  (bom  970,  died  1038  A.  D.)  a.  a  standard  authority  in  hi.  time. 

t  The  proof  of  this  statement  Is  that  all  his  topographical  descriptions  are  utterly  irreeon 

TLTVT  he  ““  **  -  Balarama  were  bro”gM^,  a^ 

selects  by  Naad.  on  the  bank  of  the  Jamuui  near  the  MU  of  Gobardhan  (cLo  en 

Oobardhan  is  some  fifteen  miles  from  the  rirer  ;  end  the  neighbourhood  of  Gokula  and  Mahitel’ 
rttch  all  other  wmten  authorities  mid  also  ancient  tradition  agree  in  declaring  to  hare  bejthe 
rerne  of  Krishna  s  infancy,  is  several  miles  farther  distant  from  the  ridge  and  on  the  other  side 
ofthe  Jamuna.  Again,  Tal-ban  is  described  (Canto  79)  as  lying  north  of  Gobardhan- 

Siraf  ^wiiTKtti  3ra*ridU*4ifHitm 


in  thrBSr,\0fiG0b‘rf1Il!!d  *he  dtJ  *  Mithn*  behreen  £‘  Brinds-ban,  though 
M  the  Hugarat  it  „  «ud  to  be  eh*e  to  the  latter  town.  So  also  Bhandir-ban  is  represent 

££  "  “de  0tthe  riw  “  *•  ^i-Alardan  GUt,  being  in  reality 
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&  Brahman  would  be  likely  to  meet  with  Cbristian  traditions.  There  the  Church 
has  had  a  continuous,  though  a  feeble  and  struggling  existence,  from  the  very 
earliest  Apostolic  times*  down  to  the  present ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  is  no  intrinsic  improbability  in  supposing-  that  the  narrative  of  the  Gospel 
may  have  exercised  on  some  Hindu  sectarian  a  similar  influence  to  that  which 
the  Pentateuch  and  the  Talmud  had  on  the  founder  of  Islam.  Nor  are  the 
differences  between  the  authentic  legends  of  J  udaism  and  the  perversions  of  them 
that  appear  in  the  Karan  very  much  greater  than  those  which  distinguish  the 
life  of  Christ  from  the  life  of  Krishna.  But  after  all  that  can  be  urged  there 
is  no  historical  basis  for  the  supposed  connection  between  the  two  narratives, 
which  probably  would  never  have  been  suggested  but  for  the  similarity  of 
name.  Now,  that  is  certainly  a  purely  accidental  coincidence  ;  for  Christos  is 
as  obviously  a  Greek  as  Krishna  is  a  Sanskrit  formation,  and  the  roots  from 
which  the  two  words  are  severally  derived  are  entirely  different. 

The  similarity  of  doctrine  is  perhaps  a  yet  more  curious  phenomenon,  and 
Dr.  Lorinser,  in  his  German  version  of  the  Bhagavad  Gita,  which  is  the  most 

♦  According  to  Eusebius,  the  Apostle  who  visited  India  was  not  Thomas,  but  Bartholomew 
There  is,  however,  no  earlier  tradition  to  confirm  the  latter  name ;  while  the*  Acts  of  S.  Thomas’ —  . 
though  apocryphal— are  mentioned  by  Epiphanins,  who  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Salamis  about 
368  A.D.,  and  are  attributed  by  Photiua  to  Lucius  Charinas,  by  later  scholars  to  Bardesanes  at  the 
end  of  the  second  century.  Anyhow,  they  are  ancient,  and  as  it  would  have  been  against  the 
write’s  interest'  to  contradict  established  facts,  the  probability  is  that  his  historical  ground¬ 
work— S.  Thomas’  visit  to  India— is  correct.  That  Christianity  still  continued  to  exist  there, 
after  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  is  proved  by  the  statement  of  Eusebius  that  Pantanus,  the  teacher 
of  Clemens  Alexandrians,  visited  the  country  in  the  second  century  and  brought  back  with 
him  to  Alexandria  a  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Gospel  of  S.  Matthew.  S,  Chrysostom  also  speaks  of  a 
translation  into  the  Indian  tongue  of  a  Gospel  or  Catechism. ;  a  Metropolitan  of  Persia  and  India 
attended  the  Council  of  Nice  ;  and  the  hexesiarch  Mani,  put  to  death  about  272  AJD.,  wrote  an 
Epistle  to  the  Indians.  Much  stress,  however,  must  not  be  laid  on  these  latter  facts,  since  India 
in  early  times  was  a  term  of  very  wide  extent.  According  to  tradition  S.  Thomas  founded  seven 
Churches  in  Malabar,  the  names  of  which  are  given  and  are  certainly  old  ;  and  in  the  sixth  cen¬ 
tury,  Cosnrns  Indico-pleustes,  a  Byzantine  monk,  speaks  of  a  Church  at  Male  (Malabar)  with  a 
Bishop  in  the  town  of  Kalliena  (Kalyfn)  who  had  been  conscecrated  In  Persia.  The  sculptured 
crosses  which  S.  Francis  Xavier  and  other  Catholic  Missionaries  supposed  to  be  relies  of  S.  Thomas 
have  Pahlavi  inscriptions,  from  the  character  of  which  it  is  surmised  that  they  are  not  of  earlier 
date  than  the  seventh  or  eighth  century.  The  old  connection  bet  ween  Malabar  and  Edessa  is  proba¬ 
bly  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  8.  Thomas  was,. as  Eusebius  and  other  ecclesiastical  historians 
describe  him,  the  Apostle  of  Edessa,  while  Pahlavi,  which  is  an  Aramean  dialect  of  Assyria,  may 
well  have  hem  known  and  used  as  far  north  as  that  city,  since  it  was  the  language  of  the  Persian 
Court.  From  Antioch,  which  is  not  many  miles  distant  from  ancient  Edessa,  and  to  which  the 
Edessa  Church  was  made  subject,  the  Malabar  Christians  have  ••from  a  very  early  period  received, 
their  Bishops. 
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authoritative  exponent  of  Yaishnava  tenets,  has  attempted  to  point  out  that  it 
contains  many  coincidences  with  and  references  to  the  New  Testament.  As 
Dr.  Muir  has  very  justly  observed,  there  is,  no  doubt  a  general  resemblance 
between  the  manner  in  which  Krishna  asserts  his  own  divine  nature,  enjoins 
devotion  to  his  person  and  sets  forth  the  blessing  which  will  result  to  his  votaries 
from  such  worship  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  language  of  the  fourth  Gospel  on 
the  other.  But  the  immediate  introduction  of  the  Bible  into  the  explanation  of 
the  Bhagavad  Gita  is  at  least  premature.  For  though  some  of  the  parallels  are 
curious,  the  ethics  and  the  religion  of  different  peoples*  are  not  so  different 
from  one  another  that  here  and  there  .  coincidence  should  not  be  expected  to 
be  found.  Most  of  the  verses  cited  exhibit  no  very  close  resemblance  to  Biblical 
texts  and  are  only  such  as  might  naturally  have  occurred  spontaneously  to  an 
Indian  writer.  And  more  particularly  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  ‘  faith’ 
hhakti  may  be  a  modern  term,  but  sraddhi ,  in  much  the  same  sense,  is  found 
even  in  the  hymns  of  the  Big  Veda. 

A  striking  example  of  the  insufficiency  of  mere  coincidence  in  name  and 
event,  to  establish  a  material  connection  between  the  legends  of  any  two 
reigions,  is  afforded  by  the  narrative  of  Buddha’s  temptation  as  given  in  the 
Lalita  Vistara.  In  all  such  cases  the  metaphysical  resemblance  tends  to  prove 
the  identity  of  the  religious  idea  in  all  ages  of  the  world  and  among  all  races 
of  mankind  ;  but  any  historical  connection,  in  the  absence  of  historical  proof,  is 
purely  hypothetical.  The  story  of  the  Temptation  in  the  fourth  Chapter  of 
S.  Matthew’s  Gospel,  which  was  undergone  after  a  long '  fast  and  before  the 
commencement  of  our  Lord’s  active  ministry,  is  exactly  paralleled  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  Buddha’s  victory  over  the  assaults  of  the  Evil  One,  after  he  had 
completed  his  six  years  of  penance  and  before  he  began  his  public  career  as  a 
national  Beformer.  But  the  Lalita  Vistara  is  anterior  in  date  to  the  Christian 
revelation,  and  therefore  cannot  have  borrowed  from  it  ;  while  it  is  also  certain 
that  the  Buddhist  legend  can  never  have  reached  S.  Matthew’s  ears,  and  there¬ 
fore  any  connection  between  the  two  narratives  is 'absolutely  impossible.  My 
belief  is  that  all  the  supposed  connection  between  Christ  and  Krishna  is  equally 
imaginary. 


CHAPTER  IF. 

THE  BJIAJ-MANDAL,  THE  BAN-JXTBA,  AM)  THE  HOLI. 

Not  only  the  city  of  Mathura,  but  with  it  the  whole  of  the  western  half  of  the 
district,  has  a  special  interest  of  its  own  as  the  birth-place  and  abiding  home  of 
Yaishnava  Hinduism.  It  is  about  42  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  30  miles,  and  is  intersected  throughout  by  the  river  Jamuna.  On  the  right 
bank  of  the  stream  are  the  parganas  of  Kosi  and  Chhata — so  named  after  their 
principal  towns — with  the  home  pargana  below  them  to  the  south  ;  and  on  the 
left  bank  the  united  parganas  of  Mat  and  Noh-jhil,  with  half  the  pargana  of 
Maha-ban  as  far  east  as  the  town  of  Baladeva.  This  extent  of  country  is  almost 
absolutely  identical  with  the  Braj-mandal  of  Hindu  topography  ;  the  circuit  of 
84  kos  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gokul  and  Brinda-ban,  where  the  divine 
brothers  Krishna  and  Balaram  grazed  their  herds. 

The  first  aspect  of  the  country  is  a  little  disappointing  to  the  student  of  San¬ 
skrit  literature,  who  has  been  led  by  the  glowing  euiogiums  of  the  poets  to  antici¬ 
pate  a  second  vale  of  Tempe.  A  similarly  unfavourable  impression  is  generally 
produced  upon  the  mind  of  .any  chance  traveller,  who  is  carried  rapidly  along 
the  dusty  high-road,  and  can  scarcely  see  beyond  the  hideous  strip  of  broken 
ground  which  the  engineers  reserve  on  either  side,  in  order  to  supply  the 
soil  required  for  annual  repairs.  As  this  strip  is  never  systematically  levelled, 
but  is  dug  up  into  Irregular  pits  and  hollows,  the  size  and  depth  of  which  are 
determined  solely  by  the  requirements  of  the  moment,  the  effect  is  unsightly 
enough  to  spoil  any  landscape.  The  following  unflattering  description  is  that 
given  by  Mons.  Victor  Jacquemoni,  who  came  out  to  India  on  a  scientific 
mission  on  behalf  of  the  Paris  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  passed  through 
Agra  and  Mathura  on  Ms  way  to  the  Himalayas  in  the  cold  weather  of  1829-30. 
“  Nothing,”  he  writes,  “can  be  less  picturesque  than  the  Jamuna.  The  soil  is 
sandy  .and  the  cultivated  fields  are  intermingled  with  waste  tracts,  where  scarce¬ 
ly  anything  will  grow  but  the  Capparis  aphylla  and  one  or  two  kinds  of 
zysypkis*  There  is  little  wheat  ;  barley  is  the  prevailing  cereal,  with  peas, 
sesamum,  and  cotton.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  villages  the 
Tmmrus  artimMa  gives  a  little  shade  with  its  delicate  foliage,  which  is  super¬ 
latively  graceful  no  doubt,  but  as  melancholy  as  that  of  the  pine,  wMch  it 
strangely  resembles.  The  villages  are  far  apart  from  one  another  and  present 
every  appearance  of  decay.  Most  of  them  are  surrounded  by  strong  walls 
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flanked  with  towers,  hut  their  circuit  often  encloses  only  a  few  miserable  cot¬ 
tages,’5  After  a  lapse  of  50  years  the  above  description  is  still  fairly  appli¬ 
cable.  The  villages  are  now  more  populous  and  the  mud  walls -by  which  they 
were  protected,  being  no  longer  required,  have  been  gradully  levelled  with  the 
ground.  But  the  general  features  remain  unchanged.  The  soil,  being  poor 
and  thin,  is  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  most  large  forest  trees ;  the  mango 
and  ski  sham,  the  glory  of  the  lower  Doab,  are  conspicuously  absent,  and  their 
place  is  most  inadequately  supplied  by  the  n{m3  fords ,  and  various  species  of 
the  flg  tribe.  For  the  same  reason  the  dust  in  any  ordinary  weather  is.  deep 
on  all  the  thoroughfares  and,  if  the  slightest  air  is  stirring,  rises  in  a  dense  cloud 
and  veils  the  whole  landscape  in  an  impenetrable  haze.  The  Jamuna,  the  one 
great  river  of  Bmj,  during  eight  months  of  the  year  meanders  sullenly,-  a  mere 
rivulet,  between  wide  expanses  of  sand,  bounded  by  monotonous  flats  of  arable 
land,  or  high  banks,  which  the  rapidly  expended  force  of  contributory  torrents  has 
cracked  and  broken  into  ugly  chasms  and  stony  ravines,  naked  of  all  vegetation. 

As  the  limits  of  Braj  from  north  to  south  on  one  side  are  defined  by  the 

high  lands  to  the  east  of  the  Jamuna,  so  are  they  on  the  other  side  by  the  hill 
ranges  of  Rharat-pur;  hut  there  are  few  peaks  of  conspicuous  height  and  the 
general  outline  is  tame  and  unimpressive.  The  villages,  though  large,  are  meanly 
built,  and  betray  the  untidiness  characteristic  of  Jats  and  Gdjars,  who  form  the 
bulk  of  the  population.  From  a  distance  they  are  often  picturesque,  being 
built  on  the  slope  of  natural  or  artificial  mounds,  and  thus  gaining  dignity 
by  elevation.  But  on  nearer  approach  they  are  found  to  consist  of  labyrinths  of 
the  narrowest  lanes  winding  between  the  mud  walls  of  large  enclosures,  which 
are  rather  cattle-yards  than  houses.  At  the  base  of  the  hill  is  ordinarily -a 
broad  circle  of  meadow  land,  studded  with  low  trees,  which  afford  grateful 
shade  and  pasturage  for  the  cattle  ;  while  the  large  pond,  from  which  the  earth 
was  dug  to  construct  the  village  site,  supplies  them  throughout  the  year  with 
water.  These  natural  woods  commonly  consist  of  p(lu,  cMumhar,  and  hadamb 
trees,  among  which  are  always  interspersed  clumps  of  JcarU  with  its  leafless 
evergreen  twigs  and  bright-coloured  flower,  and  fruit.  The  pasendu,  pdpri, 
anti,  kinpot,  gmii,  hama,  and  dko  also  occur,  but  less  frequently ;  though  the 
last-named,  the  Sanskrit  dkzm,  at  Bars&na  clothes  the  whole  of  the  hill-side. 
At  sun-rise  and  sun-set  the  thoroughfares  are  all  but  impassable,  as  the  Birag* 
.gling  herds  of  oxen  and  buffaloes  leave  and  return  to  the  homestead:  for  in  the 
straitened  precincts  of  an  ordinary  village  are  stalled  every  night  from  500  or 
€00  to  1,000  head  of  cattle,  at  least  equalling,  often  outnumbering,  the  human 
population. 
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The  general  poverty  of  the  district  forms  the  motif  of  the  following  popular 
Hindi  couplet,  in  which  Krishna’s  neglect  to  enrich  the  land  of  his  birth  with 
any  choicer  product  than  the  karti ,  or  wild  caper,  is  cited  as  an  illustration  of 
his  wilfulness: 

95IT  I 

Ti  w  Sst  ^  hit?  k 

-o 

which  may  be  thus  done  into  English  : 

Krishna,  yon  see,  will  never  lose  Ms  wayward  whims  and  vapours ; 
lor  Kabul  teems  with  luscious  fruit,  while  Braj  boasts  only  capers. 

la  the  rains  however,  at  which  season  of  the  year  all  pilgrimages  are  made, 
the  Jamuna  is  a  mighty  stream,  a  mile  or  more  broad;  its  many  contributory 
torrents  and  all  the  ponds  and  lakes,  with  which  the  district  abounds,  are  filled  to 
overflowing;  the  rocks  and  hills  are  clothed  with  foliage,  the  dusty  plain  is  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  green  sward,  and  the  smiling  prospect  goes  far  to  justify  the  warm¬ 
est  panegyrics  of  the  Hindu  poets,  whose  appreciation  of  the  scenery,  it  must  be 
remembered,  has  been  further  intensified  by  religious  enthusiasm*  -Even  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  the  landscape  has  a  quiet  charm  of  its  own  ;  a  sudden  turn  in 
the  winding  lane  reveals  a  grassy  knoll  with  stone-built  well  and  overhanging 
pipal;  or  some  sacred  grove,  where  gleamingtufts  of  karil  and  the  white-blossomed 
arjlsa  weed  are  dotted  about  between  the  groups  of  weird  pilu  trees  with  their 
clusters  of  tiny  berries  and  strangely  gnarled  and  twisted  trunks,  all  entangled 
m  a  dense  undergrowth  of  prickly  her  and  him  and  chbonkar:  while  in  the  centre, 
bordered  with  lowering  oleander  and  nivara,  a.  still  cool  lake  reflects- the  modest 
shrine  and  well-fenced  bush  of  tuhi  that  surmount  the  raised  terrace,  from  which 
a  broad  flight  of  steps,  gift  of  some  thankful  pilgrim  from  afar,  leads  down  to 
the  water’s  edge.  The  most  pleasing  architectural  works  in  the  district  are  the 
large  masonry  tanks,  which  are  very  numerous  and  often  display  excellent  taste 
in  design  and  skill  in  execution.  The  temples,  though  in  some  instances  of 
considerable  size,  are  all,  excepting  those  in  the  three  towns  of  Mathura,. 
Brindk-ban  and  Gobardhan,  utterly  devoid  of  artistic  merit. 

To  a  very  recent  period  almost  the  whole  of  this  large  area  was  pasture  and 
woodland  and,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  many  of  the  villages  are  still 
environed  with  belts  of  trees.  These  are  variously  designated  as  ghand,  jhdrif 
rakhgdf  ban,  or  khandi*  are  often  of  considerable  extent.  Thus,  the  Koki- 

*  When  the  last  term  is  used,  the  name  of  the  most  prevalent  kind  of  tree  is  always  added* 
as  lor  Instance  kadanb»khundL 
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la-ban  at  Great  Batban  covers  723  acres  ;  the  mhhya  at  Kamar  more  than 
1,000;  and  in  the  contiguous  villages  of  Pis&ya  and  Karahk  the  rakhya  and 
hadamb-khandx  together  amount  to  nearly  as  much.  The  year  of  the  great 
famine,  1838  A.  D.,  is  invariably  given  as  the  date  when  the  land  began  to  be 
largely  reclaimed  ;  the  immediate  cause  being  the  number  of  new  roads  which 
were  then  opened  out  for  the  purpose  of  affording  employment  to  the  starving 
population. 

Almost  every  spot  is  traditionally  connected  with  some  event  in  the  life  of 
Krishna  or  of  his  mythical  mistress  Radha,  sometimes  to  the  prejudice  of  an 
earlier  divinity.  Thus,  two  prominent  peaks  in  the  Bharat-pur  range  are  crowned 
with  the  villages  of  Nand-ganw  and  Barsana  :  of  which  the  former  is  venerated 
as  the  home  of  Krishna’s  foster-father  Nanda,  and  the  latter  as  the  residence 
of  Kadha’s  parents,  Vrisha-bhanu  and  Kirat*  Both  legends  are  now  as  impli¬ 
citly  credited  as  the  fact  that  Krishna  was  born  at  Mathura  ;  while  in  reality, 
the  name  Nand-ganw,  the  sole  foundation  for  the  belief,  is  an  ingenious  substi¬ 
tution  for  Nandisvar,  a  title  of  Haha-deva,  and  Barsana  is  a,  corruption  of 
Brahma-sanu,  the  hill  of  Brahma.  Only  the  Giri-raj  at  Gobardhan  was,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  original  distribution,  dedicated  to  ‘Vishnu,  the  second  person  of  the 
tri-mwti,  or  Hindu  trinity ;  though  now  he  is  recognized  as  the  tutelary  divi¬ 
nity  at  all  three  hill-places.  Similarly,  Bhau-ganw,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Jamuna,  was  clearly  so  called  from  Bhava,  one  of  the  eight  manifestations  of 
Siva  ;  but  the  name  is  now  generally  modified  to  Bhay-ganw,  and  is  supposed 
to  commemorate  the  alarm  (bhay)  felt  in  the  neighbourhood  at  the  time  when 
Nanda,  bathing  in  the  river,  was  carried  off  by  the  god  Vanina.  A  masonry 
landing-place  on  the  water’s  edge  called  Nand-GMi,  with  a  small  temple,  dat¬ 
ing  .only  from  last  century,  are  the  foundation  and  support  of  the  local  legend. 
Of  a  still  more  obsolete  coitus,  viz.,  snake-worship,  faint .  indications  may  be 
detected  in  a  few  local  names  and  customs.  Thus,  at  Jait,  on  the  highroad'  to 
Delhi,  there  is  an  ancient  five-headed  Naga,  carved  ia  stone,  by  the  side  of  a 
small  tankf  which  occupies  the  centre  of  a  low  plain  adjoining  the  village.  It 
stands  some  four  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  while  its  tail  was.’  sup¬ 
posed  to  reach  away  to  the.  Kah-mardan  Ghat  at  Brinda-ban,  a  distance  of  seven : 
miles..  A  sight  excavation  at  the  base  of .  the  figure  .has,  for  a  few' years  at 


*  Sint  it  the  only  name  popularly  known  in  - the'  locality  ;  In  the  Padma  Parana  it  * 

in  it*  more  correct  form  a#  Kirttida:  in  the  Brahma  Vai-rarta  she  is  called  KaiaTati.  It  may  al» 
he  mentioned  that  Vrisha-bhinu  is  always,  pronounced  Brikh»bhan. 

t  ®»i»  “nk  was  re-excavated  as  a  famine  relief  work  in  the  year  1878  at  a  cost  of  Ba.  8,787. 
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least,  dispelled  the  local  superstition.  So  again,  at  the  'railage  of  Paiganw,  a 
grove  and  lake  called  respectively  Pai-ban  and  Pai-ban-ktmd  are  the  scene  of 
an  annual  fair  known  as  the  Barasi  Ndg&  ji  mela.  This  is  now  regarded  more 
as  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  a  certain  Mahant;  but  in  all  probability  it 
dates  from  a  much  earlier  period,  and  the  village  name  would  seem  to  be 
derived  from  the  large  offerings  of  milk  ipayas)  with  which  it  is  usual  to  pro- 
pitiate  the  Kaga,  or  serpent-god. 

Till  the  close  of  the  16th  century,  except  in  lie  neighbourhood  of  lie  one 
great  thoroughfare,  there  was  only  here  and  there  a  scattered  hamlet  in  the 
midst  of  unreclaimed  woodland.  The  Yaishnava  coitus  then  first  developed 
into  its  present  form  under  the  influence  of  Rapa  and  San&tana,  the  celebrated 
Bengali  GosMns'of  Brmda-ban ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were  the 
authors  of  the  Brahma  Yaivarta  Polina  *  the  recognized  Sanskrit  authority  for 
all  the  modem  local  legends.  It  w4s  their  disciple,  Crayon  Bhatt,  who.  first 
established  the  Ban-jitra  and  Ras-liM,  and  it  was  from  Mm  that  every  lake  and 
grove  in  the  circuit  of  Braj  received  a  distinctive  name,  in  addition  to  the  some 
seven  or  eight  spots  which  alone  are  mentioned  in  the  earlier  Borinas.  In  the 
course  of  time,  small  villages  sprung  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  different  shrines 
bearing  the  same  name  with  them,  though  perhaps  in  a  slightly  modified  form. 
Thus  the  hhadira-han ,  or  fi  acacia  grove,5  gives  its  name  to  the  village  of  Kiiaira; 
and  the  anjanpojzhar,  on  whose  green  bank  Krishna  pencilled  his  lady’s '  eye¬ 
brows  with  anjan,  gives  its  name  to  the  village  of  Ajnokh,  occasionally  written 
at  greater  length  Ajnokhari.  Similarly,  when  Krishna’s  home ’was  fixed  at 
Nand-ganw  and  Radha  s  at  Barsana,  a  grove  half-way  between  the  two  Mils 
was  fancifully  selected  as  the  spot  where  the  youthful  couple  used  to  meet  to 
enjoy  the  delights  of  love.  There  a  temple  was  built  with  the  title  of  Radha- 
Saman,  and  the  village  that  grew  up  under  its  walls  was  called  Sanket,  that  is, 


*  The  Brahma  VairaHa  Parana  is,  as  al!  Critics  admit,  an  essentially  modern  composition, 
and  Professor  Wilson  has  stated  his  belief  that  it  emanated  from  the  sect  of  the  Vallabhacharis, 
or  Gosfins  of  Goknl.  Their  great  ancestor  settled  there  aboht  the  year  1489  A.  D.  The  popular 
Hindi  authority  for  R&dha’s  Life  and  Loves  is  the  Btaj  Bilas  of  Braj-vasi  Das.  The  precise  date 
of  the  poem,  sambat  1800,  corresponding  to  17*3  A.  D.,  it  given  in  the  following  line— 

I*  fens ’m 

Another  work  of  high  repute  is  the  Sur  Sagar  of  Stir  Das  JI  (one  of  the  disciple®  of  the 
great  religions  teacher  Riminand)  as  edited  and  expanded  by  Krislmanand  Vy in. 
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‘place  of  assignation.*  Thus  we  may  readily  fall  in  with  Hindu  prejudices, 
and  admit  that  many  of  the  names  on  the  map  are  etymologically  connected  with 
events  in  Krishna’s  life,  and  yet  deny  that  those  events  have  any  real  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  spot,  inasmuch  as  neither  the  village  nor  the  local  name  had  any 
existence  till  centuries  after  the  incidents  occurred  which  they  are  supposed  to 
commemorate. 

The  really  old  local  names  are  almost  all  derived  from  the  physical 
character  of  the  country,  which  has  always  been  celebrated  for  its  wide  extent  of 
pasture  land  and  many  herds  of  cattle.  Thus  Gokul  means  originally  a  herd  of 
kine  ;  Gobardhan  a  rearer  of  kine  ;  Mat  is  so  called  from  mat,  a  milk-pail  ;  and 
Dadhiganw  (contracted  into  Dah-ganw)  in  the  Kosi  pargana,  from  dadhi,  ‘curds.’ 
Thus,  too,  ‘  Braj’  in  the  first  instance  means  ‘  a  herd,’  from  the  root  vraj,  ‘  to 
go,  in  allusion  to  the  constant  moves  of  nomadic  tribes.  And  hence  it  arises 
that  in  the  earliest  authorities  for  Krishna’s  adventures,  both  Vraja  and  Gokula 
are  used  to  denote,  not  the  definite  localities  now  bearing  those  names,  but  any 
chance  spot  temporarily  used  for  stalling  cattle  ;  inattention  to  this  archaism 
has  led  to  ranch  confusion  in  assigning  sites  to  the  various  legends.  The  word 
‘  Mathura’  also  is  probably  counected  with  the  Sanskrit  rootmai/i,  ‘to  churn 


*  The  temple  dedicated  to  Badha  Raman,  which  was  built  by  Klip  Ram,  of  Banana,  is  in 
precisely  the  same  style  as  the  one  at  Nand-ganw,  though  on  rather  a  smaller  scale.  The  exterior 
has  an  imposing  appearance,  and  is  visible  from  a  considerable  distant,  but  there  is  nothing 
worth  seeing  inside,  the  workmanship  being  of  a  clumsy  description,  and  the  whole  of  the  clois¬ 
tered  court-yard  crowded  with  the  meanest  hovels.  There  is,  however,  a  pretty  view  from  the  top 
of  the  walls.  The  original  shrine,  which  Rip  Ram  restored,  is  ascribed  to  Todar  Mall,  Akbar’s 
famous  minister.  The  little  temple  of  Bihari  (otherwise  called  Sija  Mahal),  built  by  a 
Bi ja of  Bardwan, seems  to  be  accounted  much  more  sacred.  It  stands  in  a  walled  garden, all 
overgrown  with  bins  jungle,  in  which  is  a  high  Jhuli  with  several  baUhabs  and  other  holy  4>ots 
marked  hy  inscribed  commemorative  tablets  set  up  by  one  of  Siadhia's  Generals  (as  at  Paitha  and 
other  places  in  the  neighbourhood)  in  lambat  1885.  It  is  here,  on  the  occasion  of  any  jdtra  that 
ths  spectacles  of  Krishna’s  marriage  is  represented  as  a  scene  in  the  Has  Lila.  The  Krishna-kund 
is  a  large  sheet  of  water,  fifty  yards  square,  with  masonry  steps  oa  one  of  its  sides  In  the 
viilsge  are  three  large  and  handsome  dwelling-houses,  built  in  the  reign  of  Suraj  Mall  by  one  of 
his  officials,  Jauhari  Mall  of  Fatihabad,  and  said  to  have  been  reduced  to  their  present  ruinons 
condition  by  the  succeeding  occupant  of  the  Bharat-pnr  throne,  the  Raja  Jawahir  Sinh.  The 
Vihvala-tomd  is  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  village  on  the  road  to  Karahla.  It  is  of  stone  and 
has  on  its  margin  a  temple  of  Devi,  built  by  a  Maharaja  of  Gwalior.  The  Doman-ban  is  within 
the  boundaries  of  Nand-ganw,  hut  is  about  the  same  distance  from  that  town  as  it  is  from  Bi  jwari 
and  Sanket.  It  isa  very  pretty  spot,  of  the  same  character  as  Pisaya,  and  of  conaiderabie  extent  • 
the  name  being  always  explained  to  mean  ‘  the  double  wood,’  as  if  a  corruption  of  do  van  At 
either  extremity  is  a  large  pond  embosomed  in  the  trees,  the  one  called  Puran-masi  -the  full 
moon,’  the  other  Bundki  jhundki,  ‘jingle  jingle.’  A  few  fields  beyond  is  the  Kamai-por  grove 


MYTHOLOGICAL  DERIVATIONS. 


the  chum  forming  a  prominent  feature  in  all  poetical  descriptions  of  the  local 
scenery.  Take,  for  example,  the  following  lines  from  the  Harivansa,  8395  : _ 

ini  \ 

3W^lTITXr^|v!  II 

w*rornra,ga  i 

“  A  fine  country  of  many  pasture-lands  and  well-nurtured  people,  full  of 
ropes  for  tethering  cattle,  resonant  with  the  voice  of  the  sputtering  churn,  and 
flowing  with  butter-milk;. where  the  soil  is  ever  moist  with  milky  froth,  and 

the  stick  with  its  circling  cord  sputters  merrily  in  the  pail  as  the  girls  spin  it 
round.” 

And,  again,  m  section  73'  of  the  same  poem — 

Wm  ^  II 

u  homesteads  gladdened  by  the  sputtering  churn.” 

In  many  cases  a  false  analogy  has  suggested  a  mythological  derivation. 
Thus,  all  native*  scholars  see  in  Mathura  an  allusion  to  Madhu-mathan,  a  title  of 
Krishna.  Again,  the.  word  Ba*;han  is  stiU  current  in  some  parts  of  India  to 
designate  a  pasture  ground,  an  n  that  sense  has  given  a  name  to  two  exten¬ 
sive  parishes  in  Kosi  ;  but  as  term  is  not  a  familiar  one  thereabouts,  a 
legend  was  invented  in  explanation,  and  it  was  said  that  here  Balaram a  ‘  sat 
down  (baithen)  to  wait  tor  Krishna.  The  myth  was  accepted  ;  a  lake  imme¬ 
diately  outside  the  village  was  styled  Bal-bhadra  kund,  was  furnished  with  a  " 
handsome  masonry  ghat  by  Bup  Ram,  the  Katara  of  Barsana,  and  is  now  regard¬ 
ed  as  ^positive  proof  of  the  popular  etymology  which  connects  the  place  "with 
Balarama.  Of  Blip  Ram,  the  Katara,  further  mention  will  be  made  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  birth-place,  Barsana.  .There  is  scarcely  a  sacred  site  in  the  whole 
of  Braj  which  does  not  exhibit  some  ruinous  record,  in  the  shape  of  temple  or 
tank,  of  his  unbounded  wealth  and  liberality.  His  descendant  in  .the  fourth 
degree,  a  worthy  man,  by  name  Laksbman  Das,  lives  in  a  comer  of  one  of  his 
ancestor’s  palaces  and  is  dependent  on  charity  for  his  daily  bread.  The  present 
owners  of  many  of  ■  the  villages  which  Rup  Ram  so  munificently  endowed 
are  the  heirs  of  the  Lala  Rabu,  of  whom  also  an  account  will  be  given, 
farther  on. 


EXTENT  OF  THE  BRAJ-MANDAL. 


In  tlie  Varaha  Purana,  or  rather  in  the  interpolated  section  of  that  work 
known  as  the  Mathura  Mahatmya,  the  Mathura  Mandal  is  described  as  twenty 
yojanas  in  extent. 

^  xmt  to  h 

IT?  XHi  TT5IH  ii 

'O 

“  My  Mathura  circle  is  one  of  twenty  yojanas ;  by  bathing  at  any  place 
therein  a  man  is  redeemed  from  all  his  sins.” 

And  taking  the  yojana  as  7  miles  and  the  kos  as  If  mile,  20  yojanas  would 
be  nearly  equal  to  84  kos,  the  popular  estimate  of  the  distance  travelled  by  the 
pilgrims  in  performing  the  Pari-krama,  or  ‘  perambulation’  of  Braj.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  if  an  accurate  measurement  were  made,  this  would  be  found  a  very 
rough  approximation  to  the  actual  length  of  the  way  ;  though  liberal  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  constant  ins  and  outs,  turns  and  returns,  which  ultimately 
result  in  the  circuit  of  a  not  very  wide-spread  area.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  number  84,  which  in  ancient  Indian  territorial  divisions  occurs  as  fre¬ 
quently  as  a  hundred  in  English  counties,  and  which  enters  largely  into  every 
cycle  of  Hindu  legend  and  cosmogony,  was  originally  selected  for  such  general 
adoption  as  being  tbe  multiple  of  the  number  of  months  in  the  year  with  the 
number  of  days  in  the  week.  It  is  therefore  peculiarly  appropriate  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Braj  Mandal  ;  if  Krishna,  in  whose  honour  the  perambulation  is 
performed,  be  regarded  as  the  Indian  Apollo,  or  Sun-God.  '  Thus,  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  temple  in  Kashmir,  dedicated  to  the  sun  under  the  title  of  Martand,  has  a 
colonnade  of  exactly  84  pillars  A 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  circle  originally  must  have  been  of  wider  extent 
than  now,  since  the  city  of  Mathura,  which  is  described  as  its  centre,  is  more 
than  30  miles  distant  from  the  most' northern  point,  Kotban,  and  only  six  from 
Tarsi  to  the  south  ;  and  Elliot  in  his  glossary  quotes  the  following  couplet  as 

'fixing  its  limits  : — 

©V 

mm  %TWf  §sro  ^  jtoxt  srii  a 

“  On  one  side  Bar,  on  another  Sona,  on  the  third  the  town  of  Surasen  ; 
these  are  the  limits  of  the  B-aj  Chaurasi,  the  Mathura  circle.” 

•My.  Fergussou,  in  bis  Indian  Architecture,  doubts  whether  this  temple  was  ever  really  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  sun.  In  so  doing  he  only  betrays  his  wonted  linguistic  ignorance.  Martand  is  not, 
as  he  supposes,  simply  a  place-name,  without  any  known  connotation,  but  is  the  actual  dedi¬ 
cation  title  of  the  temple  itself. 
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According  to  this  authority  the  area  has  been  diminished  by  one  half ;  as 
Bar  is  in  the  Aligarh  district,  Sona,  famous  for  its  hot  sulphur  springs,  is  in 
Gur-ganw  ;  while  the  (  Surasen  ka  ganw’  is  supposed  to  be  Batesar,*  a  place  of 
some  note  on  the  Jamuni  and  the  scene  of  a  large  horse  fair  held  on  the  full 
moon  of  Kartik.  It.  might  equally  mean  any  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Mathurd, 
or  even  the  capital  itself,  as  King  Ugrasen,  whom  Krishna  restored  to  the 
throne,  is  sometimes  styled  Siirasen.  Thus,  too,  Arrian  mentions  Mathur&  as 
a  chief  town  of  the  Suraseni,  a  people  specially  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Her¬ 
cules,  who  may  be  identified  with  Balarama  :  and  Mann  {II.,  19)  clearly  in¬ 
tends  Mathura  by  Surasenaf  when  he  includes  that  country  with  Kuru-kshetra, 
Panch&la  and  Matsya,  in  the  region  of  Brahmarshi,  as  distinguished  from 
Brahmavarta.  But  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  circle  is  sometimes 
drawn  with  a  wider  circumference,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  to  this  chapter, 
still  it  is  not  certain  which  of  the  two  rests  upon  the  better  authority.  In  any 
case,  the  lines  above  quoted  cannot  be  of  great  anriquity,  seeing  that  they  con¬ 
tain  the  Persian  word  hadd  ;t  and,  as  regards  the  unequal  distances  between 
the  city  of  Mathura  and  different  points  on  the  circumference,  it  has  only  to 
be  remembered  that  the  circle  is  an  ideal  one,  and  any  point  within  its  outer 
verge  may  be  roughly  regarded  as  its  centre. 

As  the  anniversary  of  Krishna’s  birth  is  kept  in  the  month  of  BMdon,  it  is 
then  that  the  perambulation  takes  place,  and  a  series  of  melas  is  held  at  the  dif¬ 
ferent  woods,  where  the  rds-lild  is  celebrated.  This  is  an  unwritten  religious 
drama,  which  represents  the  most  popular  incidents  in  the  life  of  Krishna,  and 
thus  corresponds  very  closely  with  the  miracle  plays  of  mediaeval  Christendom. 
The  arrangement  of  the  performances  forms  the  recognized  occupation  of  a 
class  of  Brahmans  residing  chiefly  in  the  villages  of  Karahla  and  Pisaya  who 
are  called  Rasdharis  and  have  no  other  profession  or  means  of  livelihood.  The 
complete  series  of  representations  extends  over  a  month  or  more,  each  scene 

*  Father  Tieffenfchaler,  in  his  Geography  of  India,  makes  the  following  mention  of  Batesar : _ 

“Lien  e&£bre  et  bien  bati  rut  le  Djernna,  28  milles  d’Agra.  Une  multitude  de  people  s *j 
yassemble  pour  se  laver  dans  ce  fienre  et  pour  c&l£brer  une  foire  en  Octobre.  On  rend  nn  culte 
ici  dans  beaucoup  de  temples  bails  snr  le  Djemna,  a  Mahadeo  tant  revdrfc  de  tout  Punivews 
adonne  a  la  luxure?  car  Mahadeo  est  le  Priape  des  anciens  qu’enceasent,  ah  quelle  hostel  toutea 
les  nations.” 

m  a’pifS^r  i  srpraHissrcrc  ■ 

t  w  however  possible,  though  I  think  improbable,  that  had  may  here  stand  for  the  Sanskrit 

hradat  a  lake. 
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being  acted  on  the  very  spot  with  which  the  original  event  is  traditionally  con- 
nected  The  marriage  scene,  as  performed  at  Sanket,  is  the  only  one  that 
I  have  had  the  fortune  to  witness  :  with  a  garden-terrace  for  a  stage,  a  grey  stone 
temple  for  back-ground,  the  bright  moon  over  head,  and  an  occasional  fhLbeau 
that  shot  a  flickering  gleam  over  the  central  tableau  framed  in  its  deep  border 
of  intent  and  sympathizing  faces,  the  spectacle  was  a  pretty  one  and  was  marked 
by  a  total  absence  of  anything  even  verging  upon  indecorum.  The  cost  of 
e  whole  perambulation  with  the  performances  at  the  different  stations  on  the 
route  is  provided  by  some  one  wealthy  individual,  often  a  trader  from  Bombay 
or  other  distant  part  of  India  ;  and  as  he  is  always  accompanied  by  a  large 
garnering  of  friends  and  retainers,  numbering  at  least  200  or  300  persons  the 
outlay  is  seldom  less  than  Es.  5,000  or  Es.  6,000.  The  local  Gosain,  whom  he 
acknow  edges  as  his  spiritual  director,  organizes  all  the  arrangements  through 
one  of  the  Easdhkris,  who  collects  the  troupe  (or  mandali  as  it  is-JL)  of 
singers  and  musicians,  and  himself  takes  the  chief  part  in  the  performance 

€C  ingpn"!  re,°1Jtl.V®  Wlth  tte  mandali  chorus,  while  the  children  who’ 

personate  Eadlrn  and  Krishna  act  only  in  dumb  show. 

The  Bomber  of  «««i  places,  woo-t,  ,„Ild«  „,L  M| 

tapM  to  be  ™W  in  fired  order— is  eer,  coaeirabi,  ;  ^ 
generally  reckoned  five  hills,  eleven  rocks,  four  lakes  efohfv  L  T 
and  twelve  wells ,•  but  the  twelve  bans  or  woods,  and  the’tw^t^uD?^ 
or  groves,  are  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  pilgrimage  wL,h  ■ 
called  the  Ban-Jatra.  The  numbers  12  and  24  have  beenarbitra  /  °! 

“  significance ;  JZ,  7  Z  ^ 

'2"rrf“  8»”P  ofthand,  world  be  abk  to  cotopkfe  ke 

total  without  some  recourse  to  guesswork  A  little  r  f  ete  “e 

gnidr.ce  of  piigrhn,  *  beenVhfted  ,t\£L  ^  “T1 /«'  ?» 

anthorit,  on  ft.  s object  The  compiler,  how„e,  great  his  lecal  tj 
pnestly  reputation,  has  certainly  no  pretensions  to  accuraev  nf  i  ,S  |  d 
His  attempts  at  etymology  are,  as  a  rule,  absolutely  grotl™  °^P‘ 
two  sufficiently  obvious  names  of  Khaira  (for  Khadiraf  fn<l  S’  “  h° 
die  Emperor  Sher  Shah),  the  one  of  which  he  derives  from^W^ 
d*.  «ltv  „d  the  other,  rtifi  -toe  ptopostamd,,  f**”’  > 

crown.  The  list  which  he  gives  is  as  follows,  his  faultv  m+l,  ’  a  marnage 
of  the  words  being  corrected  :-  orthography  in  some 

The  12  Bans:  Madhn-ban,  Tal-ban,  Kimmd-Kr,  r  i.  , 

SE* 
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The  24  Upabans  :  Gokul,  Gobardhan,  Barsan6,  Nand-gaiiw,  Sanket,  Para- 
madra,  Aring,  Sessai,  Mat,  Uncha-ganw,  Khel-ban,  Sri-kund,  Gandharv-ban, 
Parsoli,  Bilchhu,  Bachh-ban,  Adi-badri,  Karahla,  Ajnokh,  Pisaya,  Kokila-ban, 
Dadhi-ganw,  Kot-ban,  and  Raval. 

Tbis  list  bears  internal  evidence  of  some  antiquity  in  its  want  of  close 
correspondence  with  existing  facts  ;  since  several  of  tbe  places,  though  retaining 
their  traditionary  repute,  have  now  nothing  that  can  be  dignified  with  the  name 
either  of  wood  or  grove  ;  while  others  are  known  only  by  the  villagers  in.  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  and  have  been  supplanted  in  popular  estimation  by 
rival  sites  of  more  easy  access  or  greater  natural  attractions. 

Starting  from  Mathura,  the  pilgrims  made  their  first  halt  at  Madhu-ban, 
in  the  village  of  Maholi,  some  four  or  five  miles  to  the  south-west  of  the  city. 
Here,  according  to  the  Puranas,  Rama’s  brother,  Satrughna,  after  hewing  down 
the  forest  stronghold  of  the  giant  Madhu,  founded  on  its  site  the  town  of 
Madhu-puri.  All  native  scholars  regard  this  as  merely  another  name  for 
Mathura,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  locality  is  several  miles  from  the  river, 
while  Mathura  has  always,  from  the  earliest  period,  been  described  as  situate 
on  its  immediate  bank.  The  confusion  between  the  two  places  runs  apparently 
through  the  whole  of  classical  Sanskrit  literature ;  as,  for  example,  in  the 
Harivansa  (Canto  95)  we  find  the  city  founded  by  Satrughna  distinctly  called, 
not  Madhu-puri,  but  Mathura,  which  Bhima,  the  king  of  Gobardhan,  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  annexing : — 

>©  • 

TRTCI  VTCcWl  rilN  =9  a 

Tiff  TT^iHi^^raT^TiiTH  a 

setwu  tiol  ^OT^zrrrern  rrerr  a 

©• 

(t  When  Sumitra’s  delight,  prince  Satrughna,  had  killed  Lavana,  he  cut 
down  the  forest  of  Madhu,  and  in  the  place  of  that  Madhu-ban  founded  the 
present  city  of  Mathura.  Then,  after  R&ma  and  Bharata  had  left  the  world, 
and  the  two  sons  of  Sumitm  had  taken  their  place  in  heaven,  Bhima,  in  order 
to  consolidate  Ms  dominions,  brought  the  city,  which  had  formerly  been  inde¬ 
pendent,  under  the  sway  of  his  own  family.” 
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Some  reminiscence  of  the  ancient  importance  of  Maholi  would  seem  to  have 
long  survived ;  for  though  so  close  to  Mathura,  it  was,  in  Akbar’s  time  and 
for  many  years  subsequently,  the  head  of  a  local  division.  By  the  sacred 
wood  is  a  pond  called  Madhu-kund  and  a  temple  dedicated  to  Krishna  under 
his  title  of  Chatnr-bbuj,  where  an  annual  mela  is  held  on  the  11th  of  the  dark 
fortnight  of  Bhadcn. 


From  Maholi,  the  pilgrims  turn  south  to  Tal-ban,  ‘the  palm  grove,’  where 
Balarama  was  attacked  by  the  demon  Dhenuk.  The  village  in  which  it  is 
situated  is  called  Tarsi,  probably  in  allusion  to  the  legend  ;  though  locally  the 
name  is  referred  only  to  the  founder,  one  Tara  Chand,  a  Kachhwaha  Thakur, 
who  in  quite  modem  time  moved  to  it  from  Satoha,  a  place  a  few  miles  off  on 
the  road  to  Gobardhan.  They  then  visit  Kumud-ban,  ‘  of  the  many  water-lilies,’ 
in  Uncha-ganw,  and  Bahula-ban  in  Bathi,  where  the  cow  Bahula,  being  seized 
by  a  tiger,  begged  the  savage  beast  to  spare  her  life  for  a  few  minutes,  while  she 
went  away  and  gave  suck  to  her  little  one.  On  her  return,  bringing  the  calf 
with  her,  the  tiger  vanished  and  Krishna  appeared  in  his  stead ;  for  it  was  the 
god  himself  who  had  made  this  test  of  her  truthfulness.  The  event  is  comme¬ 
morated  by  the  little  shrine  of  Bahula  Gae,  still  standing  on  the  margin  of  the 
Krishna-knnd  *  They  next  pass  through  the  villages  of  Tos,  Jakhin-ganw, 
and  Mukharai,  and  arrive  at  Bddha-kund,  where  are  the  two  famous  tanks 


*  The  village  of  Bathi,  has  long  been  held  mnffi,  by  the  Gurus  of  the  Kaji  of  Bharatpur 
for  the  use  of  the  temple  of  Sit a  Kim.  of  which  they  are  the  hereditary  mahants  The  shrine 
stands  within  the  walls  of  the  village  fort,  built  by  Mahant  Bam  Kisfcan  Das  in  the  time  of  Su- 
raj  Mall.  The  first  zamindirs  were  Kaliis,  but  more  recently  Brahmans  and  Kachhwahas  They 
have  sold  8  biawi.  of  their  eatate  to  the  muafidar,  which  hare  now  been  made  a  eeparate  mahai 
The  sacred  grove  of  Bahuli-ban,  from  which  the  place  derives  its  name  (originally  Bahulavatii 
is  separated  from  the  village  by  a  large  pond,  which  has  three  broad  flight,  of  masonry  steps  in 
front  of  the  little  cell  called  the  Go  Mandir.  In  this  is  a  bas-relief  of  tlte  famous  cow  and  its 
«lf  with  their  divine  protector.  Close  by  is  a  modern  temple  of  fUdha  Krishan  or  Bihari  Ji 
On  the  other  stde  of  the  water  »  a  minons  temple  in  the  old  style  of  architecture,  dedicated  to 
Murli  Manohar,  with  a  tikkara.  of  curvilinear  outline  over  the  god,  and  a  mandap  with  three 
open  aichea  on  either  aide  to  aerve  aa  the  nave.  The  buildings  in  the  fort  are  of  substantial  cha- 
racter  and  compn«,  beside,  the  temple  and  ordinary  domestic  offices,  a  court-room  with  stone 
ncadea,  the  roof  of  which  commndsavery  evtensire  view  of  the  conntry  round  as  far  as  Ma- 

IrV  '  ”1  tlie  temple  of  Sita  Earn  i.  an  interesting  and 

specimen  of  architecture  eclecticism-,  the  pillars  being  thoroughly  Hindu  Xir 
proportions,  but  with  capital,  of  semi-Corinthian  design ;  not  unlike  some  eariy  adaptations  rf 

^  dti“  °f  the  The  Gosain  belong,  to  the  Sri  Sa^ 

pr^iya.  The  baa  a  one  of  the  station,  of  the  Ban-jatm,  and  the  mela  is  held  in  it  onBmZ 
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prepared  for  Krishna’s  expiatory  ablution  after  he  had  slain  the  hull  Arishta.* 
Thence  they  pass  on  to  Gobardhan,  scene  of  many  a  marvellous  incident,  and 
visit  all  the  sacred  sites  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  the  village  of  Bas&i,  where  the 
two  divine  children  with  their  foster-parents  once  came  and  dwelt  (hasde) ;  the 
Kallol-kund  by  the  grove  of  Aring ;  M&dhuri-ktmd ;  Mor-ban,  the  haunt  of  the 
peacock,  and  Cband ra-sarovar ,  ‘the  moon  lake  where  Brahma,  joining  with 
the  Gopis  in  the  mystic  dance,  was  so  enraptured  with  delight  that,  all  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  fleeting  hours,  he  allowed  the  single  night  to  extend  over  a  period 
of  six  months.  This  is  at  a  village  called  Parsoli  by  the  people,  but  which 
appears  on  the  maps  and  in  the  revenue-roll  only  as  Muhammad-pur.  The 
tank  is  a  fine  octagonal  basin  with  stone  ghats,  the  work  of  Raja  N£har  Sinh 
of  Bharat-pur.  After  a  visit  to  Paitha,f  where  the  people  of  Braj  ‘came  in’ 
(paitha)  to  take  shelter  from  the  storms  of  Indra  under  the  uplifted  range, 
they  pass  along  the  heights  of  the  Giri-iij  to  Any  or,  i*  ‘  the  other  side,5  and  so  by 
many  sacred  rocks,  as  Sugandhi-sila,  Sindiiri-sila,  and  Sundar-sila,  with  its 
temple  of  Gobardhan-n&th,  to  Gopal-pur,  Bilchhu,  and  G&nthauli,  where  the 
marriage  ‘knot’  ( gdntk )  was  tied,  that  confirmed  the  union  of  Hadha  and 
Krishna. 


•  Aring,  which  is  on  the  road  from  Mathura  to  Gobardhan,  and  only  a  few  miles  distant  from 
Ridha-kund,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  place  where  the  bull  was  slain,  and  to  have  deiived  Us 
name,  originally  Arishta-ganw,  from  the  event. 

t  At  Paitha  the  original  temple  of  Chatur-bhuj  is  said  to  hare  been  destroyed  by  Aumngeeb. 
Its  successor,  which  also  is  now  in  ruins,  was  probably  built  on  the  old  foundations,  as  it  com¬ 
prised  a  nave,  choir,  and  sacrarium,  each  of  the  two  latter  cells  being  surmounted  by  a  tikhara 
It  thus  bore  a  general  resemblance  to  the  temples  of  Akbar’s  reign  at  Brinda-ban.  The  nave 
is  unroofed,  aud  both  the  towers  partly  demolished  ;  what  remains  perfect  is  only  of  brick  »nd 
qu.tepiam  and  unornamented.  It  stands  in-  the  kadamb-khandi  (107  bighas).  which  spreads  over 
the  low  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  Tillage  K  tier  a ;  its  deepest  hollows  forming  the  Nirayan 
War,  which  is  only  a  succession  of  ponds  with  here  and  there  a  flight  of  masonry  .tens. 
A  cave  is  shown,  which  is  believed  to  reach  the  whole  way  to  Gobardhan,  and  to  be  the  one  that 
the  peop.e  of  Braj  went  mto  (paitha)  to  save  themselves  from  the  wrath  of  Indra.  -On  the  road 
to  Gobardhan  near  Parsoli  is  the  Moha-ban,  and  in  it  a  lingam  called  Mohesvar  Mahadeva  that  is 
aatd  to  be  sunk  an  immense  depth  in  the  ground,  and  will  never  allow  itself  to  be  covered  over 
Severn!  attempts  have  been  made  to  build  a  temple  over  it ,  but  whenever  the  roof  began  to'be  pat 
on,  the  walls  were  sure  to  fall  in  This  and  several  other  of  the  sacred  sites  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  marked  by  msenbed  tablets  set  up  last  century  by  an  officer  under  Siudhia. 

|  Here  are  two  sneient  temples  dedicated  to  Gobind  Deva  and  Baladeva,  sad  a  sacred  tank 
caUeu  Gobind  knnd,  ascribed  to  Ban!  Padmavati,  the  waters  of  which  are  supposed  to  be  ven^ 

terr  °f‘ePr0By\  Th6  Find-d£n'  W  0fleri"*a  t0  the  ceremonial.  * 

the  fersddh,  have  as  much  virtue  here  .s  even  at  Gsya.  There  are  to  acres  of  woodl.nd  The 

original  oecupauts  are  said  to  have  been  Klrars.  After  the  mutiny  the  village  was  conferred 
for  a  time  on  Chaudhan  Daulat  Sinh,  but  eventually  restored  to  the  existing  ramindar. 
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Then,  following  the  line  of  frontier,  the  pilgrims  arrive  at  Kam-ban,  now 
the  head-quarters  of  a  tahslli  in  Bhasat-pur  territory,  39  miles  from  Mathura, 
with  the  Lnk-luk  cave,  where  the  boys  played  blind-man’s  buff ;  and  Aghasur’s 
cave,  where  the  demon  of  that  name  was  destroyed  ;  and  leaving  Kanwaro- 
ganw,  enter  again  upon  British  ground  near  the  village  of  Uncha-ganw,  with 
its  ancient  temple  of  Baladgva.  High  on  the  peak  above  is  Barsana,  with  its 
series  of  temples  dedicated  to  Larliji,  where  Rad  ha  was  brought  up  by  her 
parents,  Brikhhbhan  and  Kirat ;  and  in  the  glade  below,  Dohani-kund  near 
Chaksauli,  where  as  Jasoda  was  cleansing  her  milk-pail  ( dohani )  she  first  saw 
the  youthful  pair  together,  and  vowed  that  one  day  they  should  be  husband  and 
wife.  There  too  is  Prem  Sarovar,  or  love  lake,  where  first  the  amorous  tale 
was  told  ;  and  Sankari  Khor,  ‘  the  narrow  opening  ’  between  the  hills,  where 
Krishna  lay  in  ambush  and  levied  his  toll  of  milk  on  the  Gopis  as  they  came 
in  from  Gahvarban,  the  ‘  thick  forest’  beyond..  Next  are  visited  Banket,  the 
place  of  assignation  :  Bithora,  home  of  Chandravali,  Rad  ha’s  faithful  attendant ; 
and  Nand-ganw,  long  the  residence  of  Nanda  and  Jasoda,  with  the  great  lake 
Pan-Sarovar  at  the  foot  of  the  Ml,  where  Krishna  morning  and  evening  drove 
his  foster-father’s  cattle  to  water  (pan).  Next  in  order  come  Karahla,*  with 
its  fine  kadamb  trees  ;  Kamai,  where  one  of  Radha’s  humble  friends  was 
honoured  by  a  visit  from  her  lord  and  mistress  in  the  course  of  their  rambles  : 
Ajnokh,t  where  Krishna  pencilled  his  lady’s  eyebrows  with  anjan  as  she 
reclined  m  careless  mood  on  the  green  sward  :  and  Pisaya,|  where  she  found 


of  ev,  0ften  8pdt>  Karhe,a* i8  locaI'y  from  kar  hitna,  the  movement. 

T:"?'  At  TU,age °r  Little  Maraa>  *  P°“4  bears  ^  same  name-tar- 
district  is  a  T  1C  la  ‘bcreexplamed  as  harm  hiha,  equivalent  to  pip  mochan.  But  in  the  Mainpnri 
a  ^  Karhsl— the  same  word  in  a  slightly  modified  form-where  neither 

i  TTT  ^  h°!d-  U  “°te  Prob8bfr  ““ected  with  a  simple  nature 

Itatore,  nr.,  the  abundance  of  the  karll  plant  at  each  place. 

,.J  OI> ia  lte  i“ller  form,  A  jnokhari,  is  a  contraction  foi  Anjan  Pokhar,  ‘the  anjan 

tUiriy^to^j'thl^  .‘“f:*86  01  a  common  expression  for  ‘hungry  and 

%tow  th^Ltol^L  ale 9n°ted’  ^  f°rthdr  Ta'“.  as  show- 

WUh  *he  °f  Krishna,  when 

erei7TiU**e  the  Vraja-bhakti-vilssa  Pisayo  i, 

pictoFeaqae  spot,  the  *!  **  *  Corraptio11  It  is  one  of  the  most 

a  series  of  open  glades  leadine  one”  s  e*tent’  a®4  “  th«  centre  consisting  of 

kmn6  ^  **  ^4eeP  belt  of  magnifilt 

These  glades,  which  are  often'rf'^T  °*  ^  PaMd*,  dm  and  nahora,  of  lower 
Batumi  formation,  am  popularly  known  as  “ch  ^8nIar  °atline  that  they  scarcely  seem  to  be  of 
*****  ta#n*  “  ^ ‘SS  courts,’  though  they  .re  not 
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him  fainting  with  ‘  thirst/  and  revived  him  with  a  draught  of  water.  Then 
still  bearing  due  north  the  pilgrims  come  to  Khadira-ban,  c  the  acacia  grove, 
in  Khaira;  Kumar-ban  and  Javak-ban  in  Jau,  where  Krishna  tinged  his  lady’s, 
feet  with  the  red  Javak  dye,  and  Kokila-ban,  ever  musical  with  the  voice  of 
6  the  cuckoo7 ;  and  so  arrive  at  the  base  of  Charan  Pahar  in  Little  Bathan,  the 
favoured  spot,  where  the  minstrel  god  delighted  most  to  stop  and  play  his 
flute,  and  where  Indra  descended  from  heaven  on  his  elephant  Airavata,  to  do 
him  homage,  as  is  to  this  day  attested  by  the  prints  of  the  divine  c  feet’  charan . 
impressed  upon  the  rock. 

They  then  pass  on  through  Dadhi-ganw,  where  Krishna  stayed  behind  to 
divert  himself  with  the  milk-maids,  having  sent  Baladeva  on  ahead  with  the  cows 
to  wait  for  him  at  Bathan  :  and  so  reach  Kot-ban,  the  northernmost  point  of 
the  perambulation.  The  first  village  on  the  homeward  route  is  Sessai  (a  hamlet 
of  HaiMna),  where  Krishna  revealed  his  divinity  by  assuming  the  emblems  of 
Narayan  and  reclining  under  the  canopying  heads  of  the  great  serpent  Sesha, 
of  whom  Baladeva  was  an  incarnation  ;  but  the  vision  was  all  too  high  a  mystery 
for  the  herdsmen’s  simple  daughters,  who  begged  the  two  boys  to  doff  such  fan¬ 
tastic  guise  and  once  more,  as  they  were  wont,  jcin  them  in  the  sprightly  dance* 
Then,  reaching  the  Jamuna  at  Khel-ban  by  Shergarh,t  where  Krishna’s  tem¬ 
ples  were,  decked  with  i  the  marriage  weath’  (sihara),  they  follow  the  course  of 
the  river  through  Bihar-ban  in  Pir-pur,  and  by  Chirg-hat  in  the  village  of  Siyara, 
where  the  frolicsome  god  stole!  the  bathers’  1  clothes’  (chir),  and  arrive  at  Nand- 
ghat.  Here  Handa,  bathing  one  night,  was  carried  off  by  the  myrmidons  of  the 
sea-god  Varuna,  who  had  long  been  lying  in  wait  for  this  very  purpose,  since 

really  so  many.  They  all  swarm  with  troops  of  monkeys.  On  the  eastern  border  the  jungle  is 
of  more  ordinary  character,  with  ragged  pilu  and  ten  jet  trees  and.  kcril  hushes ;  but  to  the  west* 
where  a  pretty  view  is  obtained  of  the  temple- crowned  heights  of  Barsana  in  the  distance,  almost 
every  tree  is  accompanied  by  a  stem  of  the  arni,  which  here  grows  to  a  considerable  height  and 
scents  the  whole  air  with  its  masses  of  flower,  which  both  in  perfume  and  appearance  much 
resemble  the  English  honeysuckle.  Adjoining  the  village  is  a  pond  called  Kishori-kund  and  two 
temples,  visited  by  the  Ban-jatra  pilgrims,  Bhadon  sudi  9. 

»  According  to  the  Vishnu  Parana,  this  transformation  was  not  effected  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Gropis,  but  was  a  vision  vouchsafed  to  Akrur  on  the  bank  of  the  Jamuna  the  day  he  fetched 
the  boys  from  Brinda-bam  to  attend  the  tourney  at  Mathura. 

f  This  is  a  curious  specimen  of  perverted  etymology,  illustrating  the  persistency  with  which 
Hindus  and  Muhammadans  each  go  their  own  way  and  ignore  the  other’s  existence.  The  town 
unqestionably  derives  its  name  from  a  large  fort,  of  which  the  ruins  still  remain,  built  by  the 
Emperor  Sher  Shah. 

%  In  the  Vishnu  Purana  this  famous  incident  is  not  mentioned  at  all. 

■  22  '  . 
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their  master  knew  that  Krishna  would  at  once  follow  to  recover  his  foster-father, 
and  thus,  the  depths  of  ocean,  too,  no  less  than  earth,  would  be  gladdened  with 
the  vision  of  the  incarnate  deity.  The  adjoining  village  of  Bhay-ganw  derives 
its  name  from  the  ‘terror’  (May)  that  ensued  on  the  news  of  Kanda’s  disappear¬ 
ance.  The  pilgrims  next  pass  through  Bachh-ban,  where  the  demon  Bach- 
isnr  was  slam;  the  two  villages  of  Basu.1,  where  the  Gopis  were  first  ‘subdued’ 
(Ms-di)  by  the  power  of  love  ;  Atas,  Nari-semri,*  Chhatikra,  and  Akrdr,  where 
Kansa’s  perfidious  invitation  to  the  contest  of  arms  was  received;  and  wend 
t  eir  way  beneath  the  temple  of  Bhatrond,  where  one  day,  when  the  boys’  stock 
of  provisions  had  run  short,  some  Brahmans’  wives  supplied  their  wants,  though 
the  husbands,  to  whom  application  was  first  made,  had  churlishly  refused.f  So 


fortnight  of  Chait’^l  aU  DUrB1’ U  heldattheVUlage  °f  Nar‘-Semri  d"ing  the  dark 

ortn  gnt  of  Chau,  the  commencement  oi  the  Hindu  year.  The  same  festival  is  also  celebrated 

atSancknuU  m  the  has,  pargana  and  at  Kagar-Kot  in  Gur-gtaw,  though  not  on  precisely  the 

If  Dev7’'!  16  T  18  ‘  e0rrnpti0D  01  with  reference  to  the  ancient  shrine 

,  0r0MOf  h“  DamCS  (COmPare  «»*■.  *•»  sot-hill,’  for 

pr  en  temple  is  a  small  modem  building,  with  nothing  at  ail  noteworthy  about  it  It 
s  ands  on  the  margin  of  a  line  large  piece  of  water,  and  in  connection  with  it  are  two  small 
d  tarmsalaa,  lately  built  by  pilgrims  from  Agra.  A  much  larger  building  for  the  same  purpose 
was  commenced  by  a  baniya  before  the  mutiny,  but  the  work  was  stopt  by  his  death.  The  offer- 
mgs  ordinarily  amount  to  at  least  Es.  2,000  a  year,  and  are  enjoyed  in  turn  by  three  groups  oi 
s  are  o  <  era,  h:„  the  zamindars  of  Semri  old  village,  of  Birja-ka-nagara  and  of  Devi  Sinh-ka- 
nagara,  to  each  of  whom  a  turn  comes  every  third  year.  They  bad  always  spent  the  whole  of  the 
money  on  their  own  private  uses,  but  at  my  suggestion  they  all  agreed  to  give  an  annual  sum  of 

E».  ISO  to  expend  on  conservancy  daring  the  fair  time  and  on  local  improvements.  The  first 
work  to  have  been  taken  in  hand  was  the  completion  of  the  baniya’s  rest-house.  I  estimated  the 
cost  at  ha.  I,0a0  and  had  begun  to  collect  bricks  and  stone  and  mo, tar.  when  my  transfer  from 

the  district  took  place,  and  the  project  immediately  fell  through.  If  the  work  bad  once  been 

start  -  ,  the  pilgrims  would  have  gladly  contributed  to  it ,  and  in  addition  to  the  dharmsala  which 
wss  ot  very  substantial  construction,  so  tar  as  it  had  gone,  there  would  soon  have  been  a  masonry 
ghat  to  the  pond  and  a  plantation  of  trees  round  about  the  temple.  But  Dih  aliter  visum  «,  The 
principal  fmr  begins  on  the  new  moon  of  Chait  and  lasts  for  nine  days.  On  the  sirth  there  is  a  verv 
arge  gathering  at  the  rival  shrine  of  the  same  goddess  at  Sanchauli ;  but  during  all  the  remain 
der  or  the  time  the  Agra  and  Delhi  road  is  crowded  day  and  night  with  foot  passengers  and  vehi¬ 
cle  of  every  description.  Fortunately  none  of  the  visitors  for  religious  purposes  star  mot  th, 

-nyt  rt””  "’  ^  th“’ thocgh  H  is  thc‘  moel  P°P“!«r  meli  in  the  whole  district,  there  is  never 
«ny  very  great  crown  at  any  one  particular  time,  for  as  one  set  of  people  comes  another 
.  pcciiii  days  are  even  assigned  to  particular  castes  and  localities:  thus  the  Agra  Monle  h »!  8°“‘ 

h  .fi,L  °f  tfce  “ighbourhood  the  Gauruas  a  third,  aud  so  on  The  second  Mr 

is  e.  on  the  Akh-tij.  the  third  day  of  the  bright  fortnight  of  Baiaakh. 

J*  e  <^a“““ao'ate  event,  a  fair  called  the  Bhatmeia  is  held  on  the  anot  mtt.«  „ 

““  David  repulsed  by  the  churlish  NaW  T  afltw  1 

succoured  by  his  wife  Abigail.  ^  but  af*«vwards 
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they  arrive  at  Brindd-ban,  where  many  a  sacred  gMt  and  venerable  shrine  claim 
devout  attention. 

The  pilgrims  then  cross  the  river  and  visit  the  tangled  thickets  of  Bel-ban 
in  Jah&ngfr-pur;  the  town  of  M&t  with  the  adjoining  woods  of  Bhadra-ban^ 
scene  of  the  great  conflagration,  and  Bh&ndir-ban,  where  the  son  of  B-ohini 
first  received  his  distinctive  title  of  Bala-rama,  Ram4  the  strong,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  prowess  he  had  displayed  in  vanquishing  the  demon  Pralamba'; 
D4ngoli,  where  Krishna  dropt  his  i  staff  (dang)*  and  the  fair  lake  of  M4n- 
sarovar,t  scene  of  a  fit  of  lover’s  £pettishness’  (mdn)<  Then  follow  the  villages 
of  Piparauli,  with  its  broad  spreading  piped  trees;  Loha-ban,  perpetuating  the 
defeat  of  the  demon  LohasurJ  5  Gop&lpur,  favourite  station  of  the  herdsmen,  and 
Mval,  where  Radha’s  mother,  Kfrat,  lived  'with  her  father,  Surhh&a,  till  she  went 
to  join  her  husband  at  Barsdna.  Next  comes  Burhiya-k4-kherd,  home  of  the 

*  The  name  Dingoli  is  really  derived  itom  the  position  of  the  village  on  the  4  high  river 
bank/  which  is  also  called  dang. 

f  The  name  is  probably  derived  from  the  tree  lodha  at  lodkra.  The  demon  slain  by  Krishna 
Is  styled  Loha-jangha  in  late  local  Sanskrit  literature,  bnt  apparently  is  not  mentioned  at  all  in  any 
ancient  work.  Here  is  a  pond  called  Krishna-knnd,  and  a  temple  of  Gopinith,  built  in  the  old 
style,  with  a  shrine  and_porch,  each  surmounted  by  a  sxkhara%  the  one  over  the  god  being  much 
the  higher  of  the  two.  The  doorways  have  sqnare  lintels  and  jambs  of  stone  with  a  band  of 
carving.  The  date  assigned  to  the  building  is  1712,  which  is  probably  not  far  from  correct. 
Outside  is  the  lower  part  of  a  red  sandstone,  fignre  set  in  the  ground,  called’  Lohasur  Daitya,  the 
upper  part  much  worn  by  the  knives  and  mattocks  that  are  sharpened  upon  it.  Here  are  made 
offerings  of  iron  (/oho)  which  become  the  perquisite  of  a  family  of  Maht  Brahmans  living  in 
Mathura.  The  San&dh  Brahman  at  the  temple  has  only  the  offerings  that  are  made  specially 
there.  About  the  Krishna-kxmd  is  a  Kadamb-khandi  of  rather  stunted  growth,  and  some  very  - 
fine  pipal  trees..  Immediately  under  the  roots  of  one  of  them  is  a  small  well,  called  Gop  kfia, 
which  always  has  water  in  it,  though  the  pond  dries  up  in  the  month  of  Jeth.  Over  it  Is  a 
stone  rudely  carved  with  two  figures  said  to  represent  Gopis.  A  small  shrine' on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Aimdhaa  been  erected  over  some  sculptures  of  no  great  antiquity,  which  were  found 
In  the  pond.  I  arranged  with  the  G-okul  Gos&ins  to  have  the  ban  planted  with  frees,  which  4 
when  grown  up  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  pilgrims.  They  were  getting  on  well  when  I  left, 
but  probably  no  further  care  will  now  be  taken  tor  their  maintenance. 

j.  The  Man-sarovar  on  the  borders  of  Bani-ginw  Is  a  lake  of  no  great  depth  or  extent  and  In 
the  hot  weather  most  of  it  dries  up.  Lakhmi  D£s,  a  Gosain  of  the  B£dh£  B&liabh  .persuasion, 
owns  the  whole  s!  the  village  and  has  a  little  hermitage  on  the 'bank,  prettily  situated 
in  the  midst  of  seme  venerable  jaman  trees,  the  remains  of  an  old  garden,  said  to  have 
been  planted  by  a  Bijaof  Ballabh-garh,  to  whom  is  also  ascribed  a  €&haUri,  with  a  ribbed 
atone  roof.  There  are  two  small  and  plain  modern  shrinea,  one  of  which  was  built  by  Mohan!, 
the  Ban!  of  Sfiraj  Mall,  who  is  commemorated  by  the  Gang!  Mohan  Rwj  at  3rind£-banu 
The  adjoining  ghanat  or  wood,  apreada  over  several  hundreds  of  acres  and  is  quite  differ* 
uni  in  character  from  any  other  in  Braj,  the  trees  being  all,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  babM* 
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old  dam©  whose  son  had  taken  in  marriage  Bidh&’s  companion,  M&nvati.  The 
fickle  Krishna  saw  and  lowed,  and  in  order  to  gratify*  his  passion  undisturbed, 
assumed  the  husband’s  form.  The  unsuspecting  bride  received  him  fondly  to 
her  arms ;  while  the  good  mother  was  enjoined  to  keep  dose  watch  below  and, 
if  any  one  came  to  the  door  pretending  to  be  her  son  by  no  means  to  open  to 
him,  but  rather,  if  he  persisted,  pelt  him  with  brick-bats  till  he  ran  away.  So 
the  honest  man  lost  his  wife  and  got  his  head  broken  into  the  bargain. 


After  leaving  the  scene  of  this  merry  jest,  the  pilgrims  pass  on  to  Bandi- 
ganw,  a  name  commemorative  of  Jasoda’s  two-faithful  domestics,  Band!  andAnaa- 
di,  and  arrive  at  Baladeva,  with  its  wealthy  temple  dedicated  in  honour  of  that 
divinity  and  his*  spouse,  Bevati  Then,  beyond  the  village  of  Hathaura,  are  the 
two  river  landing-places,  Chinta-haran,  ‘  the  end  of  doubt/  and  Brahm&nda, 
‘creation,’  gh&t.  Here  Krishna’s  playmates  came  running  to  tell  JasodA  that 
the  naughty  boy  had  filled  his  mouth  with  mud.  She  took  up  a  stick  to 
punish  him,  but  he,  to  prove  the  story  false,  unclosed  Ms  lips  and  showed  her 
there,  within  the  compass  of  his  baby  cheeks,  the  whole  ‘created’  universe  with 
all  its  worlds  and  circling  seas  distinct  Close  by  is  .  the  town  of  Maha-ban, 
famous  for  many  incidents  in  Krishna’s  infancy,  where  he  was  rocked  in  the 
cradle,  and  received  his  name  from  the  great  pandit  Grarg,  and  where  he  put 
to  death  Putana  and  the  other  -evil  spirits  whom  Kansa  had  commissioned  to 
destroy  him.  At  Gokul,  on  the  river-bank,  are  innumerable  shrines  and  tem¬ 
ples  dedicated  to  the  god  under  some  one  or  other  of  his  favourite  titles,  Madan 
Mohan,  M&dhavaRae,  Brajesvara,  Gokul-nath,  Navanit-priya,  and  Dwaraka-nath: 
and  when  all  have  been  duly  honoured  with  a  visit,  the  weary  pilgrims  finally 
recross  the  stream  and  sit  down  to  rest  at  the  point  from  which  they  started, 
the  Visrant  Shat,  the  holiest  place  in  the  holy  city  of  Mathura. 


remja,  or  ckhmkar ,  three  kindred  species  of  acacia.  Part  of  it  lies  within  the  borders  of 
Area  and  Piparauii  5  but  by  fax  the  greater  part  is  in  Raai-ganw  and  is  the  property  of  the 
Mah&faja  of  Bharatpur,  who  has  frequently  been  tempted  to  sell  the  timber  and  convert  it 
into  firewood.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  always  withheld  his  consent  from,  an 
asst  which  would  destroy  all  the  beauty  of  the  scene  and  be  so  offensive  to  the  religious 
sentiments  of  his  fellow  Hindis.  Here  are  no  relics  of  antiquity,  nor  Indeed  could  there 
he.;  for  both  lake  and  wood  are  all  in  the  ihddar%  or  alluvial  land,  which  at  no  very 
distant  period  must  have  been  the  bed  of  the  Jarauna  it  is  still  flooded  by  it  in  the  rains. 
Though  a  legend  has  been  invested  to  connect  the  place  wiihSadha  and  Krishna,  the  name  an 
originally  bestowed  probably  bore  reference  to  the  Masasa  fahe  on  Mount  raifr  'm  *3^  m™*. 
layas,  sacred  to  Mahadera. 
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As  may  be  gathered  from  the  above  narrative,  it  is  only  the  twelve  bam 
that,  as  a  rule,  are, connected  with  the  Patu&nik  legends  of  Krishna  and  Bala- 
lima,  and  these  are  all  specified  by  name  in  the  Mathnri  M&Mtinya.  On'  the 
other  hand,  the  twenty-four  upahans  refer  mainly  to  R&dbd’s  adventures,  and 
have  no  ancient  anihority  whatever.  Of  the  entire  number,  only,  three  were,  till 
quite  recent  times,  places*  of  any  note,  viz.,  Gokul,  Gobardhan,  and  R&dhd-kund, 
and  their  exceptional  character  admits  of  easy  explanation:  Gokul,  in  all  classi¬ 
cal  Sanskrit  literature,  is  the  same  as  Maha-ban,  which  is  -included  among  the 
bans;  Gohardhan  is  as  much  a  centre  of  sanctity  as  Matkur£  itself,  and  is  only 
for  the  sake  of  uniformity  inserted  in  either  list.;  while  R^dhArkund,  as  the 
name  denotes,  is  the  one  primary  source  from  which  the  goddess  derives  her 
modem  reputation.  It  is  now  insisted  that  the  parallelism  is  in  all  respects 
complete;  for,  as  Krishna  has  four  special  dwelling-places,  Mathuri,  Mah4-ban, 
Gobardhan,  and  Nand-g&nw,  so  has  Radha  four  also  in  exact  correspondence, 
vis.,  Brind6-ban,  R£val/  RMM-kund,  and  Bars4n&. 

The  perambulation,  as  traced’  in  the  foregoing  sketch,  is  the  one  ordinarily 
performed,  and  includes  all  the  most  popular  shrines*  hut  a  far  more  elaborate 
enumeration  of  the  holy  places  of  Braj  is  given  in  a  Sanskrit  work,  existing 
only  in  manuscript,  entitled  Y raja-bhakti-vil&sa.  It  is  of  no  great  antiquity, 
having  been  compiled,  in  the  year  1553  A.D.,  by  the  Klriyan  Bhatt,  who  has 
been  already  mentioned,  t  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  resident  of  UncM-g&nw  near 
Bars&na,  but  he  describes  himself  as  writing  at  Srf-kund,  f.  e.,  RadM-kund.  It 
is  divided  into  13  sections  extending  over  108  leaves,  and  is  professedly  based 
on  the  Paramahansa  Sanhita.  It  specifies  as  many  as  133  bam  or  woods,  91  on 

•  Rival  If  still  included  ia  the  perambulation  of  Gokul,  and  till  the  foundation. of  the  new 
temple  of  Lirli  Ji  at  Bars&ta  was  a  much  more  popular  place  of  pilgrimage  than  it  is  now. 
Probably  the  whole  of  old  Rfival  has  been  washed  away  by  the  Jasmna,  and  a  similar  fate 
threatens  before  long  to  overtake  the  present  tempi®  of  Lirli  Jf,  built  by  Kuah&l,  Seth,  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century.  The  river  wall,  by '  which  it  was  protected,  has  already  in  great 
measure  fallen*  The.  Pujari,  Chhote  L&l,  ha®  a  sanad  dated  the  SOth  year  of  Muhammad  Shah 
(1739  A.D.)  in  which  the  Vazir  Kann-ud-din  Khan  assigns  Hup  Cband*  the  then  Pujari,  one 
rupee  a  day  for  his  support  from  the  revenues  of  the  Mahi-ban  tahsil.  There  is  a  garden  aur  * 
rounded  by  a  substantial  wall,  from  the  top  of  whieh  there  is  a  good.,  view  of  the  City  and 
Cantonments  of  Mathuxi.  -  In  its  centre  is  a  pavilion  with .  stone  arcades  in.  the  same  style  aa 
the  temple  and  built  by  the  same  Seth.  About  one-half  of  the  village  land  is  cut  up  by  ravines 
and  uncultusable.  -  Some  years  ago  there  used  to  be  a  ferry  here  and  a  large  colony  of  boatmen, 
who  were  ail  thrown  out  of  employ  when  the  ferry  wm  closed  and  a.  pontoon  bridge  substituted 
for  the  old  bridge  of  boats  between  Mathura  and  Hansganj.  .  . 

f  The  colophon  of  the  Vraja-bhaktirvil&sa  runs: as  follows  Srimad  Bhiskar-Stmaja-Naifa* 
yam-Bhatta-viracMte  Y raja-bhakti-vilase  ParMnahansa-ianhitodiharane  Vraja-Mihatmya-nlrd  . 
pane  Yaaa-y£tra-pra*ange  Vraja-yatra-prasangike  trayodaso*  dhyayah. 
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the  right  bank  of  the  Jamnni  and  42  on  the  left,  and  groups  them  under  differ¬ 
ent  heads  as  follows: — 

I.  — The  12  Bans  :  1,  Maha-ban  ;  2,  Kamya-ban ;  3,  Kokila-ban  ;  4,  Tal-ban; 
5,  Kumud-ban ;  6,  Bhandir-ban  ;  7,  Chhatra-ban  ;* * * §  8,  Khadira-ban  ;  9,  Loha- 
ban,  10,  Bhadra-ban  ;  11,  Bahula-ban  ;  12,  Yliva-ban,  L  e.,  Bel-ban. 

II.  — The  12  Upabans:  1,  Brahma-ban;  2,  Apsara-ban.  5 3,  Yihvala-ban  ; 
4,  Kadamb-ban  ;  5,  Svarna-ban;  6,  Surabhi-ban  ;  7,  Prem-ban  8,  Mayiira, 
£  e.,  Mor-ban ;  9,  Manengiti-ban ;  10,  Sesha-saiyi-ban  ;  11,  Narada-ban  ;  12, 
Paramananda-ban. 

III.  — The  12  Prati-bans :  1,  Ranka-ban ;  2,  Yarta-ban;  3,  Karahla ;  4, 
Xamya-ban  ;  5,  Anjana-ban  ;  6,  Kama-ban  ;  7,  Krishna-kshipanaka  ;  8,  Xanda- 
prekshana ;  9,  Indra-ban;  10,  Siksha-ban  ;  11,  Chandra vati-ban ;  12,  Lobaban.J 

IT. — The  12  Adhi-bans:  1,  Mathura;  2,  Badha-ktmd;  3,  Xanda-grama  ; 
4,  Gata-sthana  ;  5,  Lalita-grama ;  6,  Brisha-bhanu-pur  ;§  7,<Jokul;  8,  Baladeva  ; 
9,  Gobardban ;  10,  Java-ban  ;  11,  Brinda-ban;  12,  Sankei 

Y.— The  5  Sevya-bans;  YL  the  12  Tapo-hans;  VII.  the  12  Moksha-bans; 
YIIL  the  12  Kama-bans  ;  IX.  the  12  Artha-bans  ;  X.  the  12  Dharma-bans  ; 
XI.  the  12  Siddhi-bans — all  of  which  the  reader  will  probably  think  it  unne¬ 
cessary  to  enumerate  in  detail. 

To  every  ban  is  assigned  its  own  tutelary  divinity;  thus  Halayudha 
(Baladeva)  is  the  patron  of  Maha-ban  ;  Gopinath  of  Ram-ban  5  Xata-vara  of 
Kokila-ban  ;  Damodar  of  Tal-ban  ;  Kesava  of  Kuraud-ban ;  Sridbara  of  Bbandir- 
ban;  Hari  of  Cbhatra-ban ;  Xarayan  of  Kbadira-ban;  Hayagriva  of  Bhadra- 
ban;  Padma-nabha  pf  Bahula-ban  5  Janardana  of  Bel-ban  ;  Adi-vadrisvara  of 
Paramananda ;  Paramesvara  of  Kam-ban  (prati-ban) ;  Jasoda-nandan  of  Xand- 
g&iw ;  'Gokolchandrama  of  Goktd  ;Murlidhar  of  Karahla  ;  Lila-kamala-lochana 
of  Hasya-ban ;  Lokesvara  of  XJpahara-ban ;  Lankadhipa-kula-dlivansi  of  Jahnu- 
.  ban;  and  Srishatsilankshyana  of  Bhuvaaa-ban. 


*  CMi&tm-baa  represents  fee  town  of  CbMti.  The, only  spot  mentioned  la  connection  wife 
it  is  the  Saraj-kond,  a  pond  which  still  exists  and  bears  the  same  name,  bat  is  m%  now  held 
in  mads  regard. 

f  Surabhi-ban  adjoins  Gobardban.  Near  Prem-ban  Is  tbs  Prem-mrovsr. 

t  Tbe  cm  on  fee  right  bank  of  ike  river  is  tacrifaed  at  fee  scene  of  fee  deetrodlcm 

armies ;  fee  other,  on  fee  left,  bank,  k  more  correctly  styled  Loba-jsagba-baa. 

§  EriMia-boana-ptir  Is  intended  as  fee  Sanskrit  original  of  Bwrfna,  bat  incorrectly  10. 


•THS  'HOU. 
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The  four  last-named  woods  are  given  as  the  limits  of  the  Braj  Mandal  in 
the  following  sloka,  and  it  is  distinctly  noted  that  the  city  of  Maihur&  is  at  the 
same  distance,  viz.,  21  kos,  from  each  one  of  them  : — 

.  The  Pandits,  who  were  asked  to  reconcile  these  limits  with  those  mentioned 
m  the  Hindi  couplet  previously  quoted,  declared  Hasya-bsn  in  the  east  to  be 
the  same  as  Barhadd  in  Aligarh:  TJpah&ra-ban  in  the  west  as  Sona  in  Crurg&nW; 
Jahnu-ban  to  the  south  the  same  as  Surasen-k&-g&nw,  or  Batesar;  and  Bhuvana- 
ban  to  the  north,  Bhiikhan-ban  near  Shergarh.  The  identification  is  probably 
little  more  than  conjectural;  but  a  superstition,  which  is  at  once  both  comparatively 
modem  and  also  practically  obsolete,  scarcely  deserves  a  more  protracted  inves¬ 
tigation  than  has  already  been  bestowed  upon  it. 

Next  to  the  Bau-jdtra,  the  most  popular  local  festvity  is  the  Holi,  which  is 
observed  for  several  days  in  succession  at  different  localities.  Several  of  the  usages 
are,  I  believe,  entirely  unknown  beyond  the  limits  of  Braj,  even  to  the  people  of 
the  country  ;  and,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain  by  enquiries,  they  had  never  been 
witnessed  by  any  European.  Accordingly,  as  the  festival  fell  unusually  early 
in  1877,  while  the  weather  was  still  cool  enough  to  allow  of  a  mid-day  ride  without 
serious  inconvenience,  I  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  me  and 
made  the  round  of  all  the  principal-villages  in  the  Ohhat&  and  Kosi  parganas  where 
the  rejoicings  of  the  Phiil  Dol,  for  so  these  Hindu  Saturnalia  are  popularly  termed, 
are  celebrated  with  any  peculiarities,  visiting  each  place  on  its  special  fote-day. 
The  following  is  an  account  of  what  I  saw : — 

Fek  22nd,  Barsdna,  the  Bangila  EolL — In  the  middle  of  the  town  is  a 
small  open  square,  about  which  are  grouped  the  stately  mansions  and  temples 
built  by  the  great  families  who  resided  here  during  the  first  half  of  the  18th 
century.  A  seat  in  the  balcony  over  the  gateway  of  the  house  still  occupied 
by  the  impoverished  descendants  of  the  famous  Kat&ra,  Blip  Him,  the  founder 
of  Bars&na’s  short-lived  magnificence,  commands  a  full  view  of  the  humours 
of  the  crowd  below.  The  cheeriness  of  the  holiday-makers  as  they  throng  the 
narrow  winding  streets  on  their  way  to  and  from  the  central  square,  where 
they  break  up  into  groups  of  bright  and  ever-varying  combinations  of  colour  ; 
with  the  buffooneries  of  the  village  clowns  and  the  grotesque  dances  of  the 
lusty  swains,  who  with  castanets  in  hand  caricature  in  their  movements  the 
conventional  graces  of  the  Indian  ballet-girl,. 
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SHAH  FIGHT  AT  BARSANA, 


Crupum  sub  ervttdo  docta  movers  lotut^ 

all  make  up  a  sufficiently  amusing  spectacle;  but  these  are, only  interludes 
and  accessories  to  lie  great  event  of  the  day.  This  is  a  sham  fight  between 
the  men  from  the  neighbouring  village  of  Nand-gAaw  and  the  BarsAna 
the  wives  of  the  GosAins  of  the  temple  of  LArii  Ji,  which  stands  high  on  the* 
crest  of  the  rock  that  overlooks  the  arena.  The  women  have  their  mantles 
drawn  down  over  their  faces  and  are  armed  with  long  heavy  bambus,  with 
which  they  deal  their  opponents  many  shrewd  blows  on  the  head  and,  shoulders. 
The  latter  defend  themselves  as  best  they  can  with  round  leather  shields  and 
stags’  horns.  As  .they  dodge  in  and  out  amongst  the  crowd  and  now  and 
apin  have  their  flight  cut  off  and  are  driven  back  upon  the  hand  of  excited 
viragoes,  many  laughable  incidents  occur.  Not  nnfrequently  blood  is  drawn 
but  an  accident  of  the  kind  is  regarded  rather  as  an  omen  of  good  fortune  and 
has.  never  been  known  to  give  rise  to  any  ill-feeling.  Whenever  the  fury  of 
their  female  assailants  appears  to  be  subsiding,  it  is  again  excited  by  the  men 
shouting  at  them  snatches  of  the  Mowing  ribald  rhymes.  They  are  not 
worth  translation,  since  they  consist  of  nothing  but  the  repetition  of  the 
abusive  word  sdld,  applied  to  every  person  and  thing  in  BarsAna.  That  town 
bang  the  reputed  home  of  RAdhA,the  bride,  its  people  are  styled  her  brothers ; 
wtele  the  Nand-ginw  men  account  themselves  the  brothers  of  Krishna,  the 
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Feb.  23rd,  Another  sham  fight,  as  on  the  preceding  day, 

only  with  the  characters  reversed;  the  women  on  this  oocasion  being  the 
wives  of  the  Gos&ins  of  the  Nsad-ginw  temple,  and  their  antagonists  the 
men  of  Bars&na.  The  combatants  are  drawn  up  more  in  battle-array,  instead 
of  skirmishing  by  twos  and  threes*  and  rally  round  a  small  yellow  pennon  that 
is  carried  in  their  midst ;  but  the  show  is  less  picturesque  in  its  accessories, 
being  held  on  a  very  dusty  spot  outside  the  town,  and  was  more  of  a  Phallic 
orgie.* 

Feb.  2  fiby  the  Soli.  Here  is  a  sacred  pond  catted  Pr&hlM- 

knnd,  and  the  feot  of  its  having  preserved  its  original  urns  gives  a  due, 
as  in  so  many  parallel  cases,  to  the  older  form  of  the  name  now  borne  by  the 
village.  Local  pandits  would  derive  the  word  phdlmhom  the  verb  pMm®, 
“to  tear  in  pieces,”  with  a  referenoe  to  the  fate  of  Frahlid’s  impious  father, 
Hiranya-Kasipu  shut  such  a  formation  would  be  contrary  both  to  rale  and  to 
experience,  and  the  word  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  a  corruption  of  Prahteda~gr6ma. 

Arriving  at  the  village  about  an  hour  before  sunset,  I  found  a  crowd  of 
some  5,000  .people  olosely  .packed  in  the  narrow  spaces  on  the  margin  of  the 
pond  and  swarming  over  the  tops  of  the  houses  and  the  branches  of  all  the 
trees  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  large  bonfire  had  been  stacked  half-way 
between  the  pond  and  a  little  shrine  dedicated  to  Prahl&d,  inside  which  the 
Khera-pat,  or  Panda,  who  was  to  take  the  chief  part  m  the  performance  of  the 
.day,  was  sitting  telling  his  beads.  At  6  K  M.  the  pile  was  It,  and,  being  com¬ 
posed  of  the  most  inflaminaUe  materials,  at  once  burst  into  such  a  tremendous 
Maze  that  I  felt  myself  scorching,  though  the  little  hillock  where  I  was  seated 
was  a  good  many  yards  away.  However,  the  lads  of  the  village  kept  on 
running  close  round  it,  jumping  and  dancing  and  brandishing  their  tdthi$9 
while  the  P&nda  went  down  and  dipped  in  the  pond  and  then,  with  his 
dripping  pagri  and  dhoti  on,  ran  back  and  made  a  feint  of  passing  through 
the  fire.  In  realty  he  only  jumped  over  the  outermost  verge  of  the  smoul* 
dering  ashes  and  then  dashed  into  Ms  cell  again,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction 
of  the  spectators,  who  say  that  the  former  incumbent  used  to  do  it  much 
more  thoroughly. '  If  on  the  next  recurrence  of  the  festival  the  P&nds  shows 
'Mmstlf  equally  timid,  the  village  proprietors-  threaten  to  eject  Mm,  as 
an  impostor,  from  the  land  which' he  holds  rent-free  simply  on  the  score  of  his 
being  fire-proof 

Feb.  2M,  Emi.^  After  sitting  a  little  wMle  at  a  -nook  of  the  ordinary 

character,  given  by  one  of  the  principal  'traders  in  the  town,  I  went  on  to  see 
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HOLI  AT  BOgr. 


&eckmpdi*,  or  more  special  Holi  performances,  got  up  by  tie  different  w 
ofJ&tzamindars,  each  in  their  own  quarter  of  the  town  Cdant  i'* 

**  »«  »d  bojs,  „  Blber,  of  2J£‘ r1- 

all  Jre«d  alike  in  a  very  Hgt-musted  fMlekirfed  JL-  \  ’  T*  “ 

*“*!*  ^  ,*h  . red i„  .bid,  j»  £*5*  * 

tod  a  long  tod  plume,  Map,  to  represent  th,  ^  * 

Krishna  was  wont  to  adorn  himself  as  he  rambled  thronab  +L  , 
women  stand  at  one  end  of  the  court-^rd  'wSTthl  mlT' d^ ^ 
feces  and  holding  long  mu,  with  which,  at  a  later  period  ic  £ 71 
they  jem  in  the  Holi  sports.  Opposite  them  are  the  busmen  STf^’ 
cymbals  and  timbrels,  and  at  their  back  other  men  with 
twigs,  which  they  brandish  about  oyer  their  heads  The  ^ 

middle  is  circled  by  torch-bearers  and  kept  clear  for  the  d  9*°e  7  the 
generally  six  in  number,  only  one  pair  dancing  at  a  time  eT'  "* 

mtie  dress  as  above  described,  has  a  knife  or°dagJin  his 

lts  scabbard  in  his  left.  At  first,  darting  forward  they  mil-  ^  ^  and 

mg  at  the  women  or  other  spectators  and  than  rJ  r  7  «.  °f  t5lrQs^ 

faster  and  more  furious  and  the  clash  of  th/band  lend  ’  j  ?!  growing 
last  they  sink  down,  with  their  flowing  robe  spread  ouTalT ^ X * 
asortof  curtsey,  and  retire  into  the  bal  ground  te  J!  77  ^  * 

P«r  of  performers.  After  -a  pair  of  men^omz*  *  ^  u?seeded  hJ  another 

alternately  with  very  little  Lil^  Z  j0^ V  ^  "  « 
verse  or  two  of  asong  is  snug,  .and  at  the  end  comes  ^77*  * 

a  very  monotonous  performance.  The  won, *„  *  .  .  ^  This  is 

veiled,  and  each  with  a  Idthi  ornamented  111  a  liBe>  their  faces 

of  old  thXZT.nl 

Of  men  oppose  them  at  a  few  yards’  interval  TheWt  ,  “  ^  mmhei 
a  defiant  air  and  continue  shouting  snatches  t "  8<lTanCe  slowI7 

close  upon  the  women,  who  then  thrust  out  their  tatT  °US  8<m?  ffll  the7  are 
a  word  follow  them  as  they  tom  their  h»et  a  j.  **’  and  ''without  uttering 
ing-place.  Arrived  **  original  stan £ 

at  first  and  then  again  JX  *****  line  as  they  were 

goes  on  till  their  repertory  of  songs  i=  flTi.  ? 88  before,  and  so  it 
fe  mng  them.  To  compete  my  descrfc  I V"  ^7We“>  ™ice  left 
of  these  takhxt  or  verses,  and  have  added n  t  8176  80me  specimens 

^ioly  to  require  explanation.  ^^4  words  **  seemed 
same  time  too  stupid  to  make  ^td^irable  for  me 
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wvr  %  grctm  *iraftra  ntni  \\  <i  q 
srod  \ 

NO 

$fonfcTOSfe*n«Ririite  ^nft  a 
3^r  trara-  *n$  i 

%  1*T  srer  t  ^zircf  tint  wnml  ^n^r  # 
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t  sr?  nif  fraji  nm  t  nin  a  « 

**  %*nreY  %re^  =nir  nin  fn^i  'gw  i 
S5Tnn  ^  iron*!  srmiti  ggpitn  a  sj  a 
<fr%  33i  j 
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*'  Kr^““3lt0U*0:  he,  if  *e  income.  She  ut  the  ka,4ki  <m  tbeW  tte  tat 

thing-  in  the  evening  and  will  slip  out  st  midnight, 

f.  Jati,  then  xjaytgj  Uj  tiitru  yon  will  bepnt  tn  «l..m. 

X  Dilgifi,  sadness. 

C  Whether  f on  artre  or  wli^iser  von  j^foae 


wrap  $  3U.IW  *n^r  wwt0  • 

^ra  %  nw  *rjp;T  tit  trra  $  frhraiTCt  a 
v§  irw  *j^ct  %|  wrap  *  fvmrt a  *  a 

3fW  iftwi  SOTIJ?  3^TsrT  I 

wit  *t  td  *r!  irafsRiT  Wit%  ^  n 

mm  wt  ta  *ri  wafam  mm  m  t  trar  ■  s  # 

tft  wm  Srt  ww  wit  i 

^  l*  ^  ^  grawrft  treran^  a  qo  a 

ti  g  trc  ws$tn  i 

^  ^  TO  WWpRIT  Tffttf  ^  „  , 

sfa  gs  wi  sn 

td  urn  jrafirar  ^  ^  n 

« t  w!  gstf  $*»«*  *pif  ■ 

^iww^  w*wi  gt  sri  tiw!  w*ra  sf  n  qq  y 

Sti  ww  w*t  *ra  j 

swwifgsi  3r  gw  gw*  w*  w*  ^  ^  B 

gw  wt  wh  *m  nsr^i  ^  w  w**r.  a  **  „ 

wrap  wT  t  *mz  %%  ^  , 

m  %n  $k  wfo  m  **  mn  Sira  a  tv  „ 

pq  ailiWn  WTW  WfT  t<l  | 
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»-  «>«,  torpijif,  tkar.  >»"»■«,*  pot 

lfti  htppi&eu « 

11.  £aiyrf«,  lor  torn, 

U.  iw.,  *n  onuoent  . 

1*.  Mtbn, »  n—  of  rfct  tad  inai-  miiv  MeIbow' 
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**  iRr  sng  ^tt^t  K  %  ^jrr%ift  to  «nr  «Rt  u  w  n 

fhssft  vsr  ?t  i 


g  I  ftrf*  *w  |  s,  j^  ^  ^  t|  ^  g 

«rw  fsw^Sfr  gas  ^  i 

%MT  f©**T  *irat  a  q©  « 

%ra  *m  jth  to  ietf  i 

t*r  *1*51  h^r  trap!  fit^hT  $  gi  ^rr  ireift  n  qe  i 

4it  fcmifoil  site  fcnfi  | 

*»T2t  fcrs*  »r*  weft  gt  ^  sriw  itti  $T?n  I  q&  I 


. ,,  1*V^';rSrid  “  ionr  OT  »  *6  afternoon  as  a  spectator 
of  the  Hoh  sports  at  the  Gomati-Kund.  Each  of  the  six  Jat  villages  of  the 

Denda  P41  has  two  or  more  ehavpdit,  which  come  up  one  after  the  other  in  a 
long  procession,  stopping  at  short  intervals  on  the  way  to  dance  in  the  imt,^ 
above  described,  but  several  at  a  time  instead  of  in  single  pairs.  One  of  the 
performers  executed  a  paidtuul  mounted  on  a  daf,  or  large  timbrel,  which  was 
supported  on  the  shoulders  of  four  othermen  of  his  troupe.  Bands  of  mummers 
(or  untys)  were  also  to  be  seen,  onesetattirod  as  Muhammadan  fakirs;  another 
{aMyalonkd  mdng)  as  wonnded  warriors,  painted  with  streaks,  as  it  were  of 
lood,  and  with  sword-blades  and  daggers  so  bound  on  to  their  neck  and  arms 


15.  Sydfa,  &  woman**  dopatta* 

Jhagdt  i  man*®  dreu. 

14  Adk6art  In  the  middle, 

Bard,  m  ornament  worn  by  women  on  the  elbow. 

1 7.  8uAt  the  planet  V-enu*,  which  la  regarded  m  fcuspicloo* . 
Ckalant  the  mm©  m  the  more  common  gatna, 

Jll  Jorit  for  sort,  mhrdmtu 
Jom,  in®*,  peasion. 

t%  B$&m%  the  daytime* 


Mkaid®a,  a  dajpll 

‘  **  '  <*•»  “«ed  a  Pit,  ud  the  town  of  Sort  Is  tbs  outre  of  one 

«««  soWirlsloii,  wUsb  is  known  as  the  Dsnda  Pil. 
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TH3  H0LAS6A  MELA, 
and  other  parts  of  ihe  body  that  they  seemed  to  be  transfixed  by  them.  Son* 
cheefc1100  Tv*  af^Da^  thirst  throngh  their  protruded  tongue  and  their 
Sh  tm,  gnise  and  ^  swords  in  thThands  wi£ 

%^”**«**  blows,  the  pair  of  combatants  peram- 

Marih2nd.-M  2  p.m.  ride  over  to  Batten  forthe  Holangamela  and  find  a 

tmTfTrif  l ^terraceatthe  junction  °f  fouSfceefainthe  <1- 
of  the  milage.  Every •  «mme  was  closely  packed  with  the  densest  throng 
and  the  house-tops  seemed  like  gardens  of  flowers  with  the  bright  dresses  ofi£ 

I”"\  f * 01  ““  “  k7  “d  mre 

petticoat  of  coarse  country  stuff  worked  by  their  own  hands  with  figures  of  birds 
beasts  and  men,  of  most  grotesque  design,  and  a  mantle  thieklysewn  allover 

^  °  ^°’  Wh°h  flaS^  Kte  mirrors  “  tie  sun  and  quite  dazzle  the 
Jo  d  1116  P“for“e»  ^  Je  cAaupdi  could  scarcely  force  their  way  through  the 

he^ktaTun  f^  tw  ^  °f  **  W  *“*  Mowed  dose  at  their 
heels  made  up  for  all  shortcomings.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  singing  of  a 

rery  romferous  m,d  probably  also  a  very  licenW  character ,  ^ 

wew  not  offended  for  m  the  genera1  din  it  was  impossible  to  distingih  a 

smgle  word.  Handfuls  of  red  powder  (abir)  mixed  with  tiny  partid*  of 

^  aP  te  ^  baIc0Ilie8  on  the 

heads  of  the  people  below,  and  seen  through  this  atmosphere  of  coloured 

■cfoud,  the  franfac  gestures  of  the  throng,  their  white  clothes  and  faces  all 
stamed  with  red  andydlow  patches,  and  the  great  timbrels  with  bunches  of 
poaeocks  feathery  artafical  flowers  and  tinsel  stars  stuck  in  their  rim,  borne 
above  the  pkyers  heads  and  now  and  again  tossed  up  high  in  the  sir,  com¬ 
bined  to  form  a  eunous  and  picturesque  spectacle.  After  the  music  4me  a 
of  rustics  each  beamg  a  rough  jagged  branch  of  the  prickly  acacia, 
*tnpt  of  its  leaves,  and  in  -their  centre  one  man  'with  a  small  vaIIamt  «  ** 

God  of  Love.  The  whole  party  slowly  made  its  way  through  the  village  to  a« 

15,000.  Here  a  circular  arena  was  cleared  and  about  a  hundred  of  the 
a^Jatms  were  drawn  up^m  a  line,  each  with  a  long  bambn  in  her  hands, 
and  cmrfrentmg  them  an  equal  number  of  the  bough-men  who  are  all  from 

— 


■  -•  - 


■  . i . .  JgiltJifSI 

. . -JLlfcu . 


wmmm  w!ri>m*  9$ 

outsider  from  some  other  village  attempted  to  join  in  the  play  5  he  -was  at  once 
hustled  out  with  kicks  and  blows  that  meant  mischief-  The  women  were 
backed  up  by  their  own  husbands,  who  stood  behind  and  encouraged  them  by 

word,  but  did  not  move  a  hand  to  strike.  When  it  was  all  over,  many  of  the 
spectators  ran  into  the  arena  and  rolled  over  and  over  in  the  dust,  or  streaked 
themselves  with  it  on  the  forehead,  taking  it  as  the  dust  hallowed  by  the  feet 
of  Krishna  and  the  Gopis. 

The  forenoon  had  been  devoted  to  the  recitation  of  Hindi  poems  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  occasion.  I  was  not  on  the  spot  in  time  enough  to  hear  any  of 
this,  but  with  some  difficulty  I  obtained  for  a  few  days  the  loan  of  the  volume 
that  was  used,  and  have  copied  from  it  three  short  pieces.  The  actual  M.S.  is 
of  no  greater  antiquity  than  1776A.  B.,  the  colophon  at  the  end,  in  the  curious 
mixture  of  Sanskrit  and  Hindi  affected  by  village  pandits,  standing  thus  : 

Sambat  1852  Bhadrapad  sudi  2  dwitiya,  rdbib&r,  likhitam  idam  pustakam9 
Sri  Bopdl  Das  Charan-Pakari*-madhye  parhtrn  drthi  Sri  Seva  Dd$  Bari 
Bathain  vdsi : 

but  probably  many  successive  copies  have  been  made  since  the  original  was 
thumbed  to  pieces.  The  first  stanzas,  which  are  rather  prettily  worded, 
are,  or  at  least  profess  to  be,  the  composition  of  the  famous  blind  poet  Sir 

Die. 

11  11 

■  .  5W  *if?i  srpfi  tr 

totu  ww  wnfa  a 

NO 

to  hto  sft  sre  t 

GN 

tot*hh  to  f%zr  srenn:  ite  tR  a 
^*1*  TO  |ETO  tor  RR  I 

^  fqn:  ^  i 

tiTTO  ^  sjrhh  eralf  a 


*  Chttm-Pahtri  it  the  name  of  a  mall  detached  rock,  of  the  tame  da&rae&tr  as  the 
Bbaiat-pnr  range*  that  crops  up  a here  the  grmmd  in  the  viUag e  of  little  Bethea. 
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TOIT  TT5tT  $  fsfs*  <e$  I 

§*  ^Siw  §r  Sfa  3^  a 


immmmn* 


“  Thy  ways  are  past  knowing,  foil  of  compassion,  Supreme  Tnfa>1]ijp»^A 
unapproachable,  unfathomable  beyond  the  cognizanoe  of  the  senses,  moving 
in  fashion  mysterious* 

“  A  Hon>  most  ““«%  “  strength  and  courage,  dies  of  hunger  ;  a  snake 
*11*  fris  belly  without  labour  and  without  <wra4inn. 

•  “  ^ow  a  straw  sinks  in  the  water,  now  a  stone  floats  :  he  pW*  an  ocean 

in  the  desert,  a  flood  fills  it  all  round. 

i  *_  'll516  6mpty  “  fiUed’  ^  M  “  nPaet>  bT  hi®  grace  it  is  filled  again  ;  the 
lotus  blossoms  from  the  rock  and  fire  bums  in  the  water. 

“A  king  becomes  a  beggar  and  again  a  beggar  a  king  with  umbrella 
over  his  head  :  even  the  guiltiest  (says  Sdr  D6s)  in  an  instant  is  saved,  if  the 
IiOtd  helps  Mm  the  least’*  * 

The  second  piece,  in  a  somewhat  similar  strain,  is  by  Ddmodar  Dig  : 


I!  ^  II 

J7*T  | 

^fi|  f^R  TT3TT7T  snff[  0 

**  3rr  ^  i 

f3R  =rerT  mm  ’g*55R5iT  * 

*n%r  §?r  usiht  i 

fire  r  t|^t  spi^i  B 


no  other  help  to  lay  hold  of.  “““*)»  ^ 


m 


ms  mYmmm  mmmmATm  at  am  non* 

m  Who  has  wealth  ?  who  has  house  and  fortune  ?  who  has  son  and  wife  ? 
says  Ddmodar,  nought  will  remain  secure  in  the  world's  it'  is  gone  in  a 

moment,”  ■ 

The  third  piece)  an  encomimn  of  the  blooming  Spring,  is  too  simple  to 
require  any  translation : 


nt 


wm  f  3T3R  XB9M 

^  € K  CK 

sfTR?  q*  5tnfr  fircfo  « 

®N 

w*  sratfs  totot  i 

s®  "©  CSV 

?5te  srI  %sn  jrjto  sr  a 

JRR  ^  VRSRT  TR?r%  *JR  I 

^  3TT^I  SRTf^'^  5i  5RR  0 

©* 

The-  only  divinities  who  are  now  popularly  commemorated  at  the  Holi 
Festival  are  B&dh&>  Krishna,  and  Balariuna  ;  but  its  connection  with  them 
can  only  be  of  modem  date.  The  institution  of  the  Bsn-jdtra  and  the 
B&g-lfla,  and  all  the  local  legends  that,  they  involve  is  (as  has  been  already 
stated)  traceable  to  one  of  the  Brind&-baa  Gosdins  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century  A.  D.  The  fact,  though  studiously  ignored  by  the  Hindus  of  M&thmi, 
is  distinctly  stated  in  the  Bhakt-m&M,  the  work  which  they  admit  to  be  of 
paramount  authority  on  such  matters.  But  the  scenes  that  I  have  described 
cany  back  the  mind  of  the  European  spectator  to  a  far  earlier  period  and  are 
clearly  relics,  perhaps  the  most  unchanged  that  exist  in.  any  part  of  the  world* 
of  the  primitive  worship  of  the  powers  of  nature  on  the  return  of  Spring.  Such 
were'  the  old  English,  merry-makings  on  May  Day  and,  still  more  closely  paral¬ 
lel,  the  Phallic  orgies  of  Imperial  Borne  as  described  by  JuvenaL  When  I  was 
listening  to  the  din  of  the  village  band  at  Baihen,  it  appeared  to  be  the  very 
scene  depicted  in  the  lines—  •  ' 

Ptangebani  alias -prooeris  tympana  .palmis, 

-  ■  Aut  tereti  tenuis  tinnitus  ®re  debant ; 

Multis  raucisonos  efflabant  cornua  bombos, 

BuAazaque  homhili  stridebat  tibia  canto. 
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Or,  again,  in  the  words  of  Catullus— 

Leve  tympanum  remngit,  cava  cymbala  reorepant, 

XJbi  sacra  sancta  acutis  nlolatibus  agitant, 

„  Quatiuntque  terga  tauri  teneris  cava  digits- 

the  phallus,  the  symbol  of  the  fertility  of  b  10nysia’  when 

HOW  is  here,  and  when  it  was  than^h*  .j'  ’  Pm  procession,  as  it 
manner  the^td  0Z  ***«  In  “» 

inspired  in  their  frenzied  action  by  their  comouTnTr  ^  T  ,mte  “  mach 
excitement  of  the  scene  and  the  barbarous*  musk^T?  lbatioM  88  by 
timbrels  that  accompany  them.  f  ^  drums’  cymbaJs’  “d 


jures  of  the 
oa  the  poet 
ysia3  when 
ssion,  as  it 
r*  In  like 
3  as  much 
i  as  by  the 
nbals,  and 


CHAP  TEE  V. 

iTHB  BUDDHIST  CITY  OF  MATHUBA  AND  ITS  ANTIQUITIES. 

Ap’AET  from  its  connection  with  the  deified  Krishna,  the  city  of  Mathnrd  has 
een  a  place  of  note  from  the  most  distant  antiquity.  In  Buddhist  times  it 

~°f  ?“  °entreS  °f  that  reESion>  its  “cred  shrines  and  relics  at- 
jnctedpdgnms  even  W  China,  two  ofwhomhave  left  records  of  their  travels. 

,  f  K  ’  J  fla“e,  Fa  Hxan>  sPent>  88  informs  ns,  three  years  in  Western 
Asia,  ms, tmg  all  the  places  connected  with  events  in  the  life  ofthe  great  teacher 

ZJl  u  ’*  ^  mak  °bjeCt  b6i°g  “Ik*  authentic 

copies  of  the  oldest  theological  texts  and  commentaries,  to  take  hack  with  him 

o  his  own  country.  Commencing  his  journey  from  Tibet,  he  passed  success 
sively  through  Kashmir,  Kabul,  Kandahar,  and  the  Panjdb,  and  so  arrived  in 
Centol  India  the  mtidhya-des  of  Hindu  geographers..  Here  the  first  kingdom 
ftiat  he  entered  was  Mathnrd,  with  its  capital  ofthe  same  name  srtuatTcu  the 
MoffteW  All  the  people  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  were  staunch 
Buddksts,  and  mamtained  that  they  had  been  so  ever  since  the  time  of  Sakva 
Hum’s  translation.  This  statement  must  be  accepted  with  considerable  reserve, 
since  other  evidence  tends  to  show  that  Hinduism  was  the  prevalent  religion 
during  part  of  the  interval  between  Buddha’s  death  and  Pa  Hian’s  visit,  which 
was  made  about  the  year  400  A.  D.  He  assures  ns,  however,  that  many  of 
the  ecclesiastical  establishments  possessed  copper  plates  engraved  with  the  ori¬ 
ginal  deeds  of  endowment  in  attestation  of  their  antiquity.  In  the  capital— 
where  he  rested  a  whole  month— and  its  vicinity,  on  the  opposite  banks  ofthe 
river,  were  twenty  monasteries,  containing  in  aH  some  3,000  monks  There 
were,  moreover,  six  relic-towers,  or  Hipas,  of  which  the  most  famous  was  the 
one  erected  in  honour  of  the  great  apostle  Sari-putra.  The  five  other  Mpa* 
axe  also  mentioned  byname  ;  two  of  them  commemorated  respectively  An«„ffv 
the  special  patron  of  religions  women,  and  Mudgala-putra,  the  great  doctor  7f 
Samadhi  or  contemplative  devotion.  The  remaining  three  were  dedicated  te 
the  cultns  of  the  Abhi-dharma,  the  Sutra,  and  the  Vindya  divisions  of  the 
aacred  books,  treating  respectively  of  Metaphysics,  Religion,  and  Morality 

tod  known  m  Buddhist  literature  by  the  collective  name  of  the  Tri-nitafea’ 
or  ‘  three  baskets.’  r 
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Borne  200  years  later#  Hwen  Thsang^  mother  pilgrim  from  the  Mower j 
Land,  was  impelled  by  like  religions  zeal  to  spend  sixteen  years,  from  629  to 
645  A.D.,  travelling  throughont  India.  On  his  return  to  China,  he  compiled, 
by  special  command  of  the  Emperor,  a  work  in  twelve  Books  entitled  *  Memoirs 
of  Western  Countries/  giving  succinct  geographical  descriptions  of  all  the 
kingdoms,  amounting  in  number  to  128,  that  he  had  either  personally  visited, 
or  of  which  he  had  been  able  to  acquire  authentic  information.  After  his  death, 
two  of  his  disciples,  wishing  to  individualize  the  record  of  their  master’s  adven¬ 
tures,  compiled  in  ten  Books  a  special  narrative  of  his  life  and  Indian  travels. 
This  has  been  translated  into  French  by  the  great  Orientalist,  Mens,  S.  Julien. 
Mathura  is  described  as  being  20  li,  or  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  as  con- 
•  taming  still,  as  in  the  days  of  Fa  Hian,  20  monasteries.  But  the  number  of 
resident  monks  had  been  reduced  to  2,000,  and  five  temples  had  been  erected  to 
Brahmanicaf  divinities  ;  both'  facts  indicating  the  gradual  decline  of  Buddhism. 
There  were  three  stupas,  built  by  King  Asoka,  and  many  spots  were  shown 
where  the  four  former  Buddhas  had  left  the  marks  of  their  feet  Several  other 
stupas  were  reverenced  as  containing  relics  of  the  holy  disciples  of  Silky  a  Muni, 
riz.,  S&ri-putra,  Mudgal&yana,  Puma-maitr&yani-putra,  Upali,  Ananda,  Bahula, 
Manjusri,  and  other  Bodhi-satwas.  Every  year  (he  writes)  in  the  months  of 
the  three  long  fasts  (the  first,  fifth,  and  ninth)  and  on  the  six  monthly  fasts  the 
religious  assemble  in  crowds  at  these  stupas,  and  make  their  several  offerings 
at  the  one  which  is  the  object  of  their  devotion.  The  followers  of  Abhi-dharma 
offer  to  Sdri-putra,  and  those  who  practise  contemplation  (dhydna)  to  Mudgal- 
iyana.  'Those  who  adhere  to  the  Sutras  pay  their  homage  to  Puraa-maitrd- 
yani-putra  ;  those  who  study  the  Yinaya  honour  Upali' ;  religious  women 
honour  Ananda  ;  those  who  have  not'  yet  been  fully  instructed  (catechumens) 
honour  Bahula  ;  those  who  study  the  Maha-yana  honour  all  the  Bodhi-satwas  * 
Banners  enriched  with  pearls  float  in  the'  air,  and  gorgeous  umbrellas  are 
grouped  in  procession.  Clouds  of  Incense  and  constant  showers  of  flowers 
obscure  the  sight  of  the  sun  and  moon.  The  king  and  his  ministers  apply 
themselves  with  zeal  to  the  practice  of  meritorious  works.  Five  or  six  h—Le.} 
about  a  mile  and  a  quarter -to  the  east  of  the  town  is  a  monastery  on  a  hill 
J  sldes  ofj"  k™  kea  excavated  to  .allow  of  the  construction  of  cells. 
^  e  approach  is  by  a  ravine.  ■.  It  is  said  .to  have  been  built  by  the  venerable^ 
pagupta.  its  centre  may  be  seen  a  stupa  which  encloses  some  nail-parings 


*  A  Bodhi-satwa  is  defined  m  a  being  who  has  arrived  at 
marnm  to  remain  m  a  creature  ( softs*)  lor  the  good '  of  men. 


supreme  wisdom  (fafti),  snd  yet 


r  \ 

s 
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0»f  t|i©  T&iMgata.  At  a  hill  to  the  north  of  this  monastery  is  a  c&v^ 
rock,  twenty  feet  high  and  thirty  feet  broad,  where  had  been  colle< 

,  immense  number  of  little  barabu  spikes,  each  only  four  inches  long.  When  a 
married  couple,  whom  the  venerable  Upagupta  had.  converted  and  instructed, 
obtained  the  rank  of  Arhat,  he  added  a.  spike.  But  he  took  no  note  of  other  per¬ 
sons,  even  though  they  had  attained  the  same  degree  of  sanctity.  Twenty-four 
or  25  li  to  the  south-east,  of  this  cave  was-  .a  large'djy  tank  with  a  stiipa  by  its 
side,  where  it  was  said  that  one  day  as  Buddha  was  pacing  up  and  down,  he  was 
offered  some  honey  by  a  monkey,  which  he  graciously  told  him  to  mix  with  water 
and  divide  among  the  monks.  The  monkey  was  so:  charmed  at  the  condescension 
that  he  forgot  where  he  was,  and  in  his.  ecstasy- fell  over  into  the  tank  and  was 
drowned :  as  a  reward  for  his  meritorious  conduct,  when-  he  next  took  birth,  it 
was  in  human  form.  A  little  to  the  north  of  this,  tank  was  a  wood  with  several 
stupas  to  mark  the  spots  that  had  been  hallowed,  by  the  presence  of  the  four 
earlier  Buddhas,  and  where  1,250  famous  teachers  of  the  law,  such  as  S&ri- 
putra  and  Mudgala-pntra,  had  given  themselves  up  to  meditation.  ■  When  the 
TatMgata  (he  adds). lived  In  the  world,  he  often  travelled  in  this  kingdom,  and 
monuments  have  been-  erected  in  every  place  where  he  expounded  the  law. 

Q  P  BaMta  Vistara,  which  is  the  oldest  and  most  authentic  record  that  the 

^  m  Buddhists  possess,  gives  a  most  elaborate  account  of  Sdfeya  Muni’s  early 
adventures,  and  of  the  six  years  of  preliminary  penance  and  seclusion  that  he 
0\  spent  in  the  woods  of  Uravilva  (now  Buddh  Craya)  before  he  commenced 
,  his  public  ministry ;  but  the  narrative  terminates  abruptly  with  his  departure 
M  for  Banar&s,  which  was  the  first  place  to  which  he  betook  bimself  after 

\  '  he  had  attained  to  the  fulness  of  ,  perfect  knowledge.  There  is  no  equally 

^  trustworthy  and  consecutive  record  of  the  second  and  more  important  half  of 
%  his  life — the  40  years  which  he  spent  in  the  promulgation  of  his  new  creed — and 

tit  is  therefore  impossible  to  say  at  what  period  he  paid  those  frequent  visits  to 
M&thuri  of  which  Hwen  Thsang  speaks.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  they  were  paid $  for  the  place  was  one  of  much  importance  in  his 
f a5ad>  Eke  «*ery  other  new  teacher,  it  was  the  great-centres  of  population 
VJ  ie.  laboured  most  to  influence.  In  Beal’s  translation  of  the  Chinese  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Abhinishkramana  Sutra  we  find  M&thpra  styled  the  capital  of  all 
Jambu-dwipa,  and.  on.  that  account  it  was -one  of  the  first  suggested  as  a  fit 
place  for  Buddha  to  take  birth'  in.  He  rejectee^  it,  however,  on  the  ground  that 
the  king  by  whdm  it  was  ruled,  a  powerful,  monarch,  Sub&hu  by  name,  was  a  : 


A 


-^0 

;  K 


*  Axilla  iiuiitwliom  ia  the  scale  of  perfection. 

'  27  ■  . 
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heretic.  The  objections  to  other  large  cities  -were,  either  that  the  king’s  pedi- 
gree  had  some  flaw ;  or  that  he  was  a  Brahman,  not  a  Kshatrija  by  caste  ; 
or  that  he  had  already  a  large  family ;  or  that  the  people  were  insnboidinate 
and  self-willed.  Banaras  and  Ujaiyin  were  considered  unworthy  for  a  similar 
reason  as  Mathura,  viz.,  that  at  the  former  there  were  four  heretical  schools  of 
philosophy,  and  that  the  king  of  the  latter  did  not  believe  in  a  future  state. 
The  use  of  the  word  ‘  heretical 5  is  to  be  noted,  for  it  clearly  indicates  that 
Buddha  did  not  intend  to  break  entirely  with  Hinduism ;  or  rather,  like  the 
English  £  Reformers  ’  of  the  16th  century,  and  Dr.  Dollinger  and  his  “old  Catho¬ 
lics”  on  the  continent  of  Europe  at  the  present  day,  or  Bdbu  Kesav  Chandra 
Sen  in  Calcutta,^  or,  in  short,  like  all  subverters  of  established  systems,  he  found 
it  politic  to  disguise  the  novelty  of  his  theories  by  retaining  the  old  terminology, 
and  thus  investing  them  with  the  prestige  of  a  spurious  antiquity. 

In  consequence  of  the  changes  in  religion  and  the  long  lapse  of  time,  the 
whole  of  the  ancient  Buddhist  buildings  described  by  the  Chinese  pilgrims  had 
been  overthrown,  buried,  and  forgotten,  till  quite  recently,  when  some  fragments 
of  them  have  been  again  brought  to  light.  The  first  discovery  was  made  by 
General  Cunningham,  in  1853,  who  noticed  some  capitals  and  pillars  lying  about 
within  the  enclosure  of  the  Katra,  the  site  of  the  Hindu  temple  of  Kesava 
Deva.  A  subsequent  search  revealed  the  architrave  of  a  gateway  and  other 
sculptures,  including  in  particular  a  standing  figure  of  Buddha,  three  and-a- 
ha!f  feet  high,  which  was  found  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  with  an  inscription 
at  its  base  recording  the  gift  of  the  statue  to  the  ‘Yasa  Vihara,’  or  ‘  Convent 
of  Glory,’  which  may  be  taken  as  the  name  of  one  of  the  Buddhist  establish¬ 
ments  that  had  existed  on  the  spot.  The  date  of  the  presentation  was  recorded 

in  figures  which  could  not  he  certainly  deciphered.* 

A  far  more  important  discovery  was  made  in  1860,  in  digging  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  ihe  Magistrate  and  Collector’s  new  court-house.  The  site  selected  for 
this  building  was  an  extensive  mound  overhanging  the  Agra  road  at  the  en- 
trance  to  the  eml  station.  It  had  always  been  regarded  as  merely  the  remains 
of  a  series  of  brick-kilns,  and  had  been  further  protected  against  exploration 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  crowned  by  a  small  mosque.  This  was,  for  military 
reasons,  blown  down  during  the  mutiny ;  and  afterwards,  on  clearing  away  the 
ru  bish  and  excavating  for  the  new  foundations,  it  was  found  to  have  been 
erected,  m  accordance  with  the  common  usage  of  the  Muhammadan  conquerors, 
upon  the  ruins  of  a  destroyed  temple.  A  number  of  Buddhist  statues,  pillars, 

'■Hus  statue  was  one  of  those  remored  by  Dr.  Playfair  to  the  Museum  at  Agra.  ’ 


'Nots.  tkm  sketch  has  been  drawn  by  eye  only,  *nd  makes  no  claim  to  absolute  accuracy  j  but  It 
i*  correct  enough  to  be  nmM  Ibr  ratora. 
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and  basso-relievos,  were  disinterred  ;  and  the  inscriptions,  as  partially  deci¬ 
phered,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  mound  was  occupied  by  several  dif¬ 
ferent  monasteries  ;  three  of  which,  according  to  General  Cunningham,  bore 
the  names  of  Sanghamittra-sada  Vihara,  Huvishka  Vihara,  and  Kundokhara,* 
or  as  it  may  be  read,  Kunda-Suka  Vihara.  On  the  pedestal  of  a  seated  figure 
was  found  recorded  the  first  half  of  a  king’s  name,  Vasu  ;  the  latter  part 
was  broken  away,  but  the  lacuna  should  probably  be  supplied  with  the  word 
4  deva,’  as  a  group  of  figures  inscribed  with  the  name  of  King  Vasudeva 
and  date  87  was  discovered  in  1871  at  a  neighbouring  mound  called 
the  1  Kankali  tila.’  The  most  numerous  remains  were  portions  of  stone  railing 
of  the  particular  type  used  to  enclose  Buddhist  shrines  and  monuments.  The 
whole  were  made  over  to  the  Agra  museum,  where  the  railings  were  roughly  put 
together  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  the  original  arrangement.'  The  entire 
collection  has  since  been  again  removed  elsewhere,  I  believe  to  Allahabad ;  hut 
as  there-  is  no  proper  building .  for  their  reception  there,  nobody  appears  to 
know  anything  about  them,  and  it  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  they  were 
ever  allowed  to  be  taken  from  Mathura.  Many  of  the  pillars  were  marked 
with  figures  as  a  guide  to  the  builder  ;  and  thus  we  learn  that  one  set,  for  they 
were  of  various  sizes,  consisted  of  at  least  as  many  as  129  pieces.  There  were 
also  found  three  large  seated  figures  of  Buddha,  of  which  two  were  full,  the 
third  a  little  less  than  life-size  ;  and  the  bases  of  some  30  large  columns.  It  was 
chiefly  round  these  bases  that  the  inscriptions  were  engraved.  One  of  the  most 
■noticeable  fragments  was  a  stone  hand,  measuring  a  foot  across  the  palm,  which 
must  have,  belonged  to  a  statue  not  -less  than  from  20  to  24  feet  in  height. 

Most  of  the  sculptures  were  executed  in  common  red  sandstone  and  were 
of  indifferent  workmanship,  in  every  way  inferior  to  the  specimens  more' 
recently  discovered. at  other  mounds,  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  mof*  artistic 
was  the  figure  of  a  dancing-girl,  rather  more  than  half  life-size,  in  a  tolerably 
natural  and  graceful  attitade.f  Like  the  so-called  figure  of  Silcnus,  discovered 
by  James  Prlnsep  in  1836,  of  which  a  detailed  description  will  be  given  fur- 
filer  on,  it  was  thought  that-  it  might  have  been  the -  work  of  a  Greek  artist! 
This  conjecture,  though  I  myself,' involves,  no  historical  diffi¬ 

culty,  since  in  the  Yuga-Purana  of  the  Gargi-Sanhita,  written  about  the  year 

*  II  must  be  admitted  that  Kundokhara,  i. Kimda-pushkara,  is  a  very  questionable  com- 
found,  since  the  two  members  of  which  it  is  composed  would  bear  each  precisely  the  same 
meaning. 

Vlwa  representations  of  this  figure  are  given  in  Cunningham'*  Archaeological  Survey 
YcLL,  page  240.  .  '  ** 
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Transcripts  and  translations  of  many  of  these  inscriptions  have  been  since 
made  by  different  scholars  and  have  been  published  by  General  Cunningham  in 
Volume  III.  of  his  Archaeological  Survey  ;  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  of  a 
very  tentative  character  and  leave  much  room  for  uncertainty,  both  as  regards 
reading  and  interpretation, *  They  are  all  brief  votive  records,  giving  only  tb© 
name  of  the  obscure  donor,  accompanied  by  some  stereotyped  religions  formula. 
The  dates,  which  it  would  be  specially  interesting  to  ascertain,  are  indicated  by 
figures,  the  value  of  which  has  been  definitely  determined ;  but  the  era  to  which 
they  refer  is  still  matter  of  dispute.  Dr.  Bajendra-lala  Mitra  has  consistently 
maintained  from  the  first  that  it  is  the  Saka  era,  beginning  from  76  A.  33. ;  and 
if  so,  the  series  ranges  between  120  and  206  A.  D.  But  the  era  intended 
might'  also  he  that  of  Vikramaditya,  or  of  the  Seleucidae,  or  of  Buddha’s 
Nirvana,  or  of  the  particular  monarch  whose  name  is  specified. 

Before  the  discovery  of  these  and  similar  inscriptions,  the  history  of  India, 
from  the  invasion  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  that  by  Mahmud  of  ■  Ghazni,  was 
almost  an  absolute  blank,  in  which  however  the  name  of  Vikramaditya,  the  repu¬ 
ted  founder  of  the  era  still  most  in  vogue  among  Hindus,  enjoyed  such  universal 
celebrity  that  it  seemed  impossible  for  any  question  to  be  raised  regarding 
Mm.  This  solitary  stand-point  has  completely  given  way  under  the  weight 
of  modern  researches,  and  not  only  Vikramaditya’s  paramount  sovereignty, 
but  even  his  existence,  is  now  denied,  and  that  by  disputants  who  will  scarcely 
find  a  single  other  matter  on  which  to  agree.  Mr.  Fergusson  writes  ;  u  No 
authentic  traces  exist  of  any  king  bearing  the  name  or  title  of  Vikramaditya 
having  lived  in  the  first  century  before  Christ . ;  nor  ” — though  here  his  assertion 
will  he  disputed— “  has  it  been  possible  to  point  to  any  event  as.  occurring  B.  C. 
56,  which  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  give  rise  to  the  institution'  of  an  era 
for  its  commemoration.”  Similarly,  Professor  Bhau  Daji,  of  Bombay,  declared 
that  he  knew  of  no  inscription,  dated  in  this  Samhat ,  before  the  eleventh  cen¬ 
tury  of  the  Christian  era  ;  and,  though  tills  appears  to  be  carrying  incredulity 
a  little  too  far,  General  Cunningham,  upon  .  whose  accuracy  every  reliance  can 
he  placed,  says  that  the  earliest  inscription' of  the  Vikram&ditya  era,  that  he 
has  seen,  hears  date,  fill,  that  is  A,  D.  754*  .  Now,  if  the  era  was  really 

*  hoped  that  Dr.  Hberale  of  the  Calcutta  Madras*  will  at  some  time  find  leisure  to 

rcTlse  and  translate  the  whole  series  of  these  early  inscriptions.  There  is  no  one  in  India,  or  even 
among  European  scholars,  who  is.  equally  qualified  for  the  task  by  '  Ms  knowledge  of  Sanskrit, 
of  literary  Prakrit  and  of  the  modem  vernacular,  which  last  la  often  of  the  greatest  service  in 
supplying  parallel  examples  of  colloquial,  usage.  His  corrected  readings  of  the  inscriptions  from 
the  Bill  hat  stupa,  as  published  in  the  Indian  Antiquary*  ace  a  triumph  of  scholarly  ingenuity 
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established  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  it  should 
have  lain  so  long  dormant  and  then  have  become  so  curiously  revived  and  so 
generally  adopted. 

Various  solutions  of  the  difficulty  have  been  attempted.  It  has  been 
definitely  ascertained  that  the  title  VikramMitya  was  borne  by  a  king  Sri 
Harsha,  who  reigned  at  Ujaiyin,  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century  A.  D., 
and  General  Cunningham  conjectures  with  some  probability  that  it  was  he 
who  restored  the  general  use  of  the  old  era  (which  had  been  to  a  great  extent 
superseded  by  the  introduction  of  the  Saka  era  in  79  A.  D.)  and  made  it 
Ms  own,  simply  by  changing  its  name  to  that  which  it  now  bears.  The  king 
by  whom  it  was  really  established  about  the  year  57  B.  C.  he  conceives,  to  have 
been  the  Indo-Scythian  Kanishka. 

This  is  a  personage  who  as  yet  scarcely  figures  at  all  in  histories  intended 
for  the  general  reader  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  was  one  of  the  .greatest  sover¬ 
eigns  that  ever  held  sway  in  Upper  India  and,  if  not  the  first  to  introduce  Bud¬ 
dhism,  was  at  least  the  one  who  definitely  established  it  as  the  state  religion. 
■The  Sanskrit  Chronicle,  entitled  the  Raja-Tarangini,  mentions  among  the 
successors  of  the  great  Asoka.  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century  immediately 
preceding  the  birth  of  Christ,  three  kings  of  foreign  descent  named  Hushka 
(or  Huvishka),  Jushka,  and  Kanishka.  The  later  Muhammadan  writers 
represent  them  as  brothers  ;  but  it  is  not  so  stated  in  the  original  text,  the 
words  of  which  are  simply  as  follows  : — ■ 


a  There,  too,  the  three  kings,  Hushka,  Jushka,  and  Kanishka,  bom 
of  Tnrushka  descent,  monarchs  of  eminent  virtue.  In  their  exalted  reign  a 
great  part  of  the  region  of  Kashmir  was  occupied  by  peripatetic  Buddhisi 
ascetics.** 

Thar  dominions  are  known  to  have  Included  K£hul,  Kashmir,  and  the 
Paxgftb ;  and  recently  discovered  inscriptions  imply  that  their  sway  extended 
thence  as  far  south  as  MathurA.  It  Is  true  that  many  of  the  religious  buildings 
in  holy  places  have  been  founded  ..by  foreign  princes,  who  had  no  territorial 
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connection  between  mathub!  and  kashmEr. 

connection  with  the  neighbourhood  ;  bnt  there  seems  to  have  been  some  special 
bond  of  union  between  MaihurA  and  Kashmir.  Incredible  as  it  has  been  deemed 
by  most  geographers,  it  is  yet  within  the  range  of  possibility,  as  pointed  out 
by  Professor  Wilson,  that  Ptolemy  intended,  by  the  close  similarity  of 
names,  to  indicate  a  connection  between  Kjatnrijpla  $nrh  nis  rvO  Bifid  trirov  ieal  to& 
IBaifioftdkmi  m>  PoaBtos  j— that  is,  Kasperia,  or  Kashmir,  at  the 

sources  of  the  Yitasta,  the  Ghandra-bh&ga,  and  the  Ravi —and  the  Kash- 
peiroei,  dwelling  lower  down  on  the  Yindhya  range,  and  the  banks  of  the 
Jamuna,  one  of  whose  chief  towns  was  Mathura.  For,  further,  Ptolemy  repre¬ 
sents  % mvlmovXmpa  ‘the  country  of  Pandu,’  as  lying  in  the  neigbour- 
hood  of  the  Yitasta,  or  Jhelam  ;  while  Arriad,  quoting  from  Megasthenes,  says 
it  derived  its  name  from  Pandcea,  the  daughter  of  Hercules,  the  divinity 
specially  venerated  by  the  Suraseni  on  the  Jamuna.  Thus,  as  it  would  seem,  he 
identifies  Mathura,  the  chief  town  of  the  Suraseni,  with  Pandcea.  Balarama, 
one  of  its  two  tutelary  divinities,  may  be  certainly  recognized  as  Belus,  the 
Indian  Hercules  ;  while,  if  we  allow  for  a  little  distortion  of  the  original 
legend,  Prifcha,  another  name  of  Kuntl,  the  mother  of  the  Pandavas  and  sister 
of  Krishna  and  Balarama’s  father,  Yasudeva,  may  be  considered  the  native 
form  which  was  corrupted  into  Pandcea. 

In  historical  illustration  of  the  same  line  of  argument,  it  maybe  remarked 
that  Gonanda  I.,  the  king  of  Kashmir  contemporary  with  Krishna,  is  related 
(Raj a-Tarangini ,  I;,  59)  to  •  have  been  a  kinsman  of  Jar&sandha  and  to  have 
assisted  him  in  the  siege  of  Mathura.*  .  He  was  slain  there  on  the  bank  of  the 
Kalindi,  le.,  the  Jamuna,  by  Balarama.  His  son  and  successor,  D&modara,  a 
few  years  later,  thinking  .to  avenge  his  father’s 'death,  ,  made  an  attack  on  a  party 
of  Krishna’s  friends,  as  they  were  returning  from  a  wedding  at  Gandhara  near 
the  Indus,  but  himself  met  his  death  at  that  hero’s  hands.  The  nexi\>ccupant 
of  the  throne  of  Mathura  in  succession  to  Jarasandha  was,  Kama,  the  faithful 
ally  of  the  Kauravas,  against  whom  the  great  war  was  waged  by  Krishna  and 
the  Pandavas.  Gonanda  II,  the  son  of  Damodara,  was  too  young  to  take  any 

=9  ••  ••  i 

^TiragfT^rrn%  =r*?^r  i 

CN  .  sO 

im  i 

•*  Gonanda,  the  king  of  Kashmir,  having  been  summoned  by  Ms  relation,  J&fisandha,  to  Us 
assistance,  besieged  with  a  mighty  army  Krishna*®  city  of 
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part  in  the  protracted  struggle ;  but  the  reigning  houses  of  MathurA  and  Kash¬ 
mir  acknowledged  a  common  enemy  in  Krishna,  and  the  fact  appears  to  have 
conduced  to  a  friendly  feeling  between  the  two  families,  which  lasted  for  many 
generations.  Thus  we  read  in  the  Eaja-Tarangini  (IY.,  512)*  that  when 
Jayapida,  who  reigned  over  Kashmir  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  after 
Christ,  built  his  new  capital  of  Jayapura,  a  stately  temple  was  founded  there 
and  dedicated  to  Mah&deva  under  the  title  of  Achesvara,  by  Aeba;  the  son-in- 
law  of  Pramoda,  the  king  of  Mathura,  j 

Three  inscriptions  have  been  found  bearing  the  name  of  Kanishka.J  Of 
these  one  is  dated  9,  another  28  ;  in  the  third  the  year  has  unfortunately  been 
broken  away.  The  memorials  of  his  successor,  the  Maharaja  Buvjshka,§  me 
more  numerous,  and  the  dates  range  from  33  to  50.  In  one  instance,  however, 
the  gift  is  distinctly  made  to  the  king’s  Yihara,  which  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  the  king  was  still  living  at  the  time ; .  and  the  same  may  have  been 
the  intention  of  the  other  inscriptions  ;  since  the  grammatical  construction  of 
the  words,  which  give  the  king’s  name  and.  titles  in  the  genitive  case,  is  a  little 
doubtful,  the  word  upon  which  they  depend  not  being  clearly  expressed. 
Huvishka  was  succeeded  by  T asudeva,  who,  notwithstanding  Ms  purely  Trsrlian 
name,  must  be  referred  to  the  same  dynasty,  since  ordinarily  he  is  honoured 
with  the  same  distinctive  titles,  Maharaja  Mdjatirdja  Devaputra ;  and  for 
Devaputra  is  in  one  legend  substituted  Skdhi,  by  wMch  the  Indo-ScytMan 
Princes  were  specially  distinguished.  On  gold  coins,  moreover,  his  name  is 
given  in  Greek  characters,  Bazodeo. 


*  iif  t 

ttwt:  wnmrti  i 

f  I  hare  not  been.  able  to  trace  Mug  Pramoda’s  name  elsewhere.  He  may  bare  been  one  of 
the  mrm  Niga  (or,  according  to  another  MS.,  Mama)  princes,  whom  the  Y&ju  Parana  men¬ 
tions  as  destined  to  reign  orer  Matimri— 

wmi  jfi  jxm  ^ftt  tjji  §  t 

K  The  serm  Nag&g  will  posses®  the  pleasant  city  of  MaHrara” 
t  On  Mi  wins  Mi  name  appears  in  the  .form  Kanerki. 

§  On  coin*  the  name  Hutisbka  m  glrm  m  OoerM. 
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In  an  article  contributed  to  the  Indian  Antiquary  for  1881  Dj%  OldenBearg 
of  Berlin  seeks  to  identify  the  great  Kanishka,  not,  as  General  Cunningham  has 
done,  with  the  mythical  Vikramiditya,  bnt  with  the  founder  of  the  Saka  erain 
78  A.D.,  thus  supporting  the  same  chronological  theory  as  Dr.  Mitra.  .  The 
ELushana  dynasty,  to  which  Kanishka  belonged,  seems  to  have  first  established 
itself  about  24  B.C.  in  the  person  of  Hermaens.  The  coins  of  this  Prmce,  m 
which  he  is  styled  Basilevs  Boter,  are  well  known  to  numismatists,  as  also  are 
those  of  Ms  three  successors,  who  bear  the  barbarous  names  of  Kozulokad- 
phises,  Kozolakadaphes  and  OoemakadpMses.  The  Chinese  speak  of  this  dynasty 
as-  of  great  power  m  India  in  159  A.D.,  but  after  the  death  of  Vasudeva  c.  178 
A.D.  it  rapidly  declined  and  was  altogether  extinguished  about  the  year  of  out 
era  220.  After  a  century  of  darkness,  regarding  which  nothing  is  known,  the 
Guptas  rose  to  power  in  319  A.D.  and  held  the  throne,  for  five  generations, 
till  about  480  A.D.,  when  they  were  deposed  by  the  Yallabhis,  who,  however, 
continued  to  date  events  by  the  same  era  as  their  predecessors.  The  Satrapas 
or  Ksh&trapas,  who  are  commemorated  by  an  inscription  at  -  Mathura,  dated  in 
the  reign  of  the  Satrap  Saudasa,  probably  employed  a  local  era'  of  their  own 
dynasty.  This  appears  to  have  been  founded,  in  Gujarat  about  100  A.D.  and 
to  have  continued  in  power  for  three  centuries,  when  it  was  overthrown  by 
the  Guptas. 

Mr.  Thomas,  the  celebrated  numismatist,  has  broached  a  theory  that  the 
era  intended  is  that  of  the  Seleucidse,  wMeh  commenced  on  the  last  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  310  B.  C.  The  long  interval  of  time  between  this  date  and  either  the 
YikramAditya  or  the  Saka  initial  year  would  seem  to  render  his  hypothesis 
altogether  untenable,  as  being  utterly  subversive  of  accepted  chronology. 
But  from  such  an  inscription  as  that  of  Kanishka  with  the  date  Samhal  9  he 
does  not  deduce  the  year  303  B.  C.  (that  is  312-9),  hut  rather  supposes  that 
as  we  ourselves  ordinarily  -write  75  for  1875,  so  the  Indo-Scythians  wrote  9 
for  309  ;  and  thus  Sambat  9  might  correspond  with  the  year  3.  B.C.  A 
curious  confirmation  of  this  view  may  be  observed  in  the  fact  that  the  inscrip¬ 
tions,  in  wMch  the  dates  range  from  9  to  98,  employ  a  division  of  the  year 
into  the  three  seasons,  Grishina,  Tarsia,  and  Hemanta — that  is  to  say,  the  hot 
weather,  the  rains  and  the  winter  ;  and  the  day  is  specified  as  (for  example) 
the  11th  of  the  4th  month, of.  the  particular  season.'  In  only 'one  of  the. 
Mathura  inscriptions  is  the  date  above  a  hundred, ’  vfr.,  135  ;  and  .here  the 
division  of  time  is  according  to  the  Hindu  Calendar  still  in  use,  the  particular 
toonth  named  being  Piishya.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  this  inscription 
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belongs  to  an  entirely  different  senes  and  may  very  probably  refer  to  tbe 
Sika  era. 

Tbe  Seleucidan  era  is  obiously  on©  that  might  have,  recommended  itself 
to  a  dynasty  of  mixed  Greek  descent  j  but  another  that  might  with  equal  or 
even  greater  probability  have  been  employed  is  the  Kashmirian  era  used  by 
TCalhana.  in  the  last  three  hooks  of  his  JMj  a-Tarangini,  and  which  is  still  familiar 
.to  the  Brahmans  of  that  country.  It  is  otherwise  called  the  era  of  the  Bap* 
tarshis  and  dates  from  the  secular  procession  of  Ursa  Major,  Ohaitra  sodi  1  of 
the  26th  year  of  the  Kali-ynga,  3076  B.O.  It  is  known  "to  be  a  fact  and  is 
not  a  mere  hypothesis  that  when  this,  era  is  used,  the  hundreds  are  generally 
omitted.  The  chronological  difficulties  involved  in  these  inscriptions  seem 
therefore  almost  to  defy  solution;  for  the  era  may  commence  either  in  March, 

-  3076  B.C.,  or  in  October,  312  B.C.,  or  in  57  B.C.,  or  in  78  A.D.  There  is 
further  a  difficulty  in  considering  that  any  one  era  can  be  intended ;  for  one 
inscription  has  been  found,  dated  47,  mentioning  Buvishka  as  king,  while 
two '  Others  bearing  Yasudeva’s  name  are  dated  respectively  44  and  83,  which 
would  thus,  make  Yasudeva  at  once  the  predecessor  and  the  successor  of 
Hnvishka..  The  simplest  way  of  meeting  this  difficulty  would  be  to  refer  the 
;  figures  to  the  year  of  the  king’s  reign,  and  a  small  fragment  of  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  that  1  found  in  the  Jamalpnr  mound  bears  the  word s^.shkasya  rdjya- 
sammimte  28  Hemani  3  of  which  the  most  ohions  translation  would 
be  c  On  the  day  of  the  third  winter  month  of  the  28th  year  of  the 
reign  of  K'fl.mflhka’  (as  the  name  it  would  seem  must  have  been).  Kor 
need  any  difficulty  be  occasioned  by  the  use  of  the  word  Sambat  to 
denote  the  year  of  a  monarch’s  reign.  For  though  modem  practice  res-, 
tricts  the  term  exclusively  to  the  Yikram&ditya  era,  such  was  not  always  the 
case  ;  witness  the  inscription  on  the  temple  of  Gobind  Deva  at  Brinda-ban — 
Bamhat  34  Sri  Sakakmdh  Akbar  Shah  rdj—€  in  the  34th  year  of  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Akbar.’  But  the.  height  to  which,  the  figures  run  is  fatal  to  this 
theory,  .and  a  final,  solution  to  the  mystery  has  yet  to  be  sought. 

About  haH-a-mfle  due  west  of  the  Jam&lpur  mound  is  a  small  one  on  the 
edge  of  the  Circular  Rood,  where  I  found  the  lower  extremities  of  two  large 
seated  figures,  in  red  sandstone  :  the  one  a  Buddha,  with  an  inscription  at  the 
base,  of  which  the  only  words  legible  are  :  varsha  mdse  2  divas  6,  6  on  the  6th 
day  of  the  2nd  month  of  the  rains.’  The  other  is  almost  a  facsimile  of  a 
sculpture  figured  at  page  36  of  Mr.  Oldham’s  Memoir ,  of  Gh&zipur,  among 
the  imtiquifies  found  at  a  place  called  AonriMr.  It  is  well  executed  and 


RECENT  DISCOVERIES  AT  THE  JAMXLPUR  MOUND. 

represents  a  woman  with  her  left  hand  clasping  an  infant  in  her  lap.  One 
foot  rests  on  an  elaborately  ornamented  stool,  the  other  is  doubled  under  her 
body.  There  are  five  small  accessory  figures,  one  in  front  and  two  on  either 

side  at  the  back* 

Between  this  mound  and  Jamalpur  is  an  extensive  ridge,  which  I  spent  some 
days  in  exploring,  but  found  nothing  of  interest.  The  most  likely  place  in  this 
immediate  neighbourhood  that  yet  remains  to  be  examined  is  a  mound  at  the 
back  of  the  jail  and  within  its  outer  precincts.  I  brought  away  one  figure 
from  it.  Close  by  is  an  enormous  pit  out  of  which  earth  was  taken  to  con¬ 
struct  the  mud  walls  of  the  enclosure.  As  this  is  objectionable  from  a  sanitary 
point  of  view  as  well  as  unsightly,  prison  labour  might  with  advantage  be 
employed  in  levelling  the  mound  and  using  the  earth  to  fill  up  the  pit ;  by  which 
means  two  objects  would  be  obtained. ' 

After  my  transfer  from  the  district,  the  Jamalpur  mound,  which  had 
so  often  been  explored  before  with  valuable  results,  .was  completely  levelled, 
at  a  cost  of  Es.  7,236,-  the  work  having  keen  sanctioned  by  Government 
as  a  famine  relief  operation.  A  large  number  of  miscellaneous  sculptures 
was  discovered,  of  which  I  have  received  no .  definite  description.  But  the 
more  prominent  object  is  a  life-size  statue  of  Buddha,  which  is  very  finely 
executed  and,  when  found,  was  ift  excellent  preservation,  though  unfortunately 
broken  in  two  pieces  by  a  fracture  just  above  the  ankles.*  On  the  base  is  an 
inscription  in  Pali  characters,  of  which  a  ■transcript  has  been  sent,  me  by 
a  clever  native  draughtsman.  I  decipher  it  as  follows  : — 

“  Deyadharmayam  Sakya-bhikshu  Yasa-dittasya.  ■  Yad  atra  punyam,  tad 
bhavatu  mata-pitroh  sukha  rya  paddhya  yatam  cha  sarwa-satv-anuttarajn4na- 
vaptaye.” 

I  have  probably  misread  some  of  the  letters  printed  in  italics,  for  as  they 
stand  they  yield  no  sense.  The  remainder  I  translate  as  follows  : 

“  This  is  the  votive  offering  of  the  Buddhist  monk  Yasa-ditta.  .  If  there 
is  any  merit  in  it,  may  it  work  for  the  good  of  Ms  father  and  mother  and 
for  the  propagation  of  perfect  knowlege  throughout  the  world.” 

*  The  lace  of  this  statue  was  a  really  beautiful  piece  of  sculpture,  of  far  more  artistic 
character  thau  in  any  other  figure  that  has  yet  been  discovered.  However,  not  the  slightest 
care  was  taken  to  preserve  it  from  injury ;  and  the  nose  was  soon  broken  off*  either  by  some 
bigoted  iconoclastic  Muhammadan,  or  by  some  child  in  the  mere  spirit  of  mischief.  The 
disfigurement  is  irreparable,  and  that  it  should  have  been  allowed  to  occur  is  not  very  creditable 
1»  the  local  authorities.  ' 
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In  Sanskrit  tbe  primary  meaning  of  deya-dharma  is  { the  duly  of  giving  ;* 
hut  in  Pali  it  ordinarily  stands  for  *ihe  gift5  itself.  The  literal,  signification 
of  the  monks*  name,  Yasa-ditta  Is  *  Resplendent  with  glory5 ;  diita  being 
the  Pali,  Prakrit, or  Hindi  form  of  the  Sanskrit  dipta^hj  a  rale  of  VararucM’s, 
under  which  the  example  given  is  sutta  (the  modem  sotd)  for  mpta*  Vdpti, 
c  the  propagation,5  is  from  the  root  vap,  to  sow ;  from  which  also  comes  the 
Hindi  word  bdp9  a  father,5  like  the  Latin  saior  from  sero . 

A  second  Inscription  of  some  length  commences  with  the  words  MaM- 
rdjasya  Bevaputrasya  Suvishkasya  Samvatsare  51  Hemunta  misa  1  div,  .... 
hut  I  have  not  been  able  to  read  further,  as  the  only  transcript  that  I  have 
received  is  a  very  imperfect  one.  A  great  number  of  fragmentary  sculptures 
of  different  kinds  were  also  discovered,  as  I  understand,  and  some  of  them 
have-  been  photographed  for  General  Cunningham,  who  spent  several  days  at 
Mathnra  for  the  purpose  of  exmamining  them.  An  account  may  possibly 
appear  in  some  future  volume  of  his  Archaeological  Survey  ;bui  already  four 
years  have  elapsed  and  not  a  sign  has  been  made. 

After  General  Cunningham’s  visit  a  third  inscribed  slab  was  found  of  which 
a  transcript  was  made  and  sent.  It  begins  with  the  word  siddham  ;  then  appa¬ 
rently  followed  the  date,  but  unfortunately  there  is  here  a  flaw  in  _  the'  stone. 
Alter  the  flaw  is  the  word  etasya.*  The  second  line  begins  with  Bhagavat. 
In  the  third  line  is  the  name  Mathura ;  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  line  m&tapi- 
troh  ; ’in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  line  hhavatu  sarvva. 

Incidental -allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  Kankali,  or,  as  it  is  occa¬ 
sionally  called,  the  Jaini  Tila.f  This  is  an  extensive  mound  on  the  side  of  the 
Agra  mid  Delhi  road,  between  the  Bharat-pur  and  Dig  gates  of  the  city.  A  frag- 

*  The  word  following  etasya  begins  with-  the  letters  pit — the  remainder  being  defaced' — 
and  was  probably  pmvayt* .  This  phrase  stasya  pmrmge  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  these  in¬ 
scriptions  and  is  translated  by  General  Conning'  ham  4  on  this  very  date*.  I  do  not  think  it 
can  bear  such  a  meaning.  It  might  be  literally  rendered  4 after  this  ;*  but  it  is  really  an 
expletive  like  the  Hindi  dgt%  or  occasionally  the  Sanskrit  iad-anamtaram,  with  which  an  Indian 
oom^ondent  genesally  begins  a  letter— after  the  stereotyped  complimentary  exordium— and 
which,  in  the  absence  of  full  stops  and  capital  letters,  serves  to  indicate  a  transition  to  a  new 
subject 

t  By  the  roadside,  between  the  KaaMli  Tila  and  the  Siva  Til,  there  is  a  handsome  chhatri 
feaiit  in  ISIS,  In  memo?  of.  Chanbe  Goods,  Pur  Ait  to  the  Blja  of  JMlra-pattan.  'It  was 
intended  to  add  a  rest-hoiae ;  but.  In  consequence  of  a  complaint  made  by  the  District  Engineer, 
the  design  was  abandoned  and  the  chhatri  itself  has  never  been  thoroughly  completed.  The 
building  is  so  ornamental  that  I  hoped  an  encroachment  of  &  few  inches  on  to  the  side  of  the 
imd  might  have  been  pardoned,  but  my  suggestion  to  that  effect  was  summarily  scooted. 
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ment  of  a  carved  Buddhist  pillar  is  set  up  in  a  mean  little  shed  on  its  summit  and 
Z  ZZl  g.dd„  W*  whom  H  is  d.di«i«d.  A  f..  -gos 
the  hill  was  partially  trenched,  when  two  colossal  statues  of  Bu  a  in 
character  of  teacher  were  discovered.  They  are  each  seven  and-a-half  feet  in 
height,  and  are  probably  now  in  the  Allahabad  museum.  Whatever  else  as  tound 
was  collected  on  the  same  spot  as  the  remains  from  the  Jamalpur 
it  is  therefore  possible  (as  no  accurate  note  was  made  at  the  toe)  that  some  o 
the  specimens  referred  to  the  latter  locality  were  not  really  found  there  ,  bu 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  inscriptions,  and  this  is  the  only  point  of  any 
importance.  Further  excavations  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  several  muti¬ 
lated  statues  of  finer  stone  and  superior  execution,  and  it  was  thought  that 
many  more  might  still  remain  huried  ;  as  the  adjoining  fields  for  a  considerable 
distance  were  strewn  with  fragments  applied  to  all  sorts  of  vile  purposes.  A 
large  figure  of  an  elephant— unfortunately  without  its  trunk— standing  on  e 
capital  of  a  pillar  and  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  well-known  example  at  San- 
kisa,  but  of  much  coarser  work,  was  found  in  1871  in  a  neigbourmg  gar  en. 
On  the  front  of  the  abacus  Is  engraved  an  inscription  with  the  name  of  King 
Hnvishka  and  date £  Sambat  39.’  Another  inscription,-  containing  the  name  of 
King  Kanishka,  with  date ‘Sambat  9,’  was  discovered  the  same  day  on  the 
mound  itself  below  a  square  pillar  carved  with  four  nude  figures,  one  on  each 
face.  This  is  of  special  interest,  inasmuch  as  nude  figures  are  always  con¬ 
sidered  a  distinctive  mark  of  the  Jain  sect,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  late 
perversion  of  Buddhism  ;  an  opinion,  however,  which  most  scholars  have  now 

abandoned.  Mahivira  the  24th  and  last  of  the  great  Jinas  died  in  526  B.C., 
while  the  Nirvana,  or  death,  of  Buddha,  the  founder  of  the  rival  faith,  has 
finally  been  determined  as  having  taken  place  in  477  B.C.  Indeed,  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  Colebrooke,  though  further  research  would  seem  to  have  disproved 
the  theory,  that  Buddha  was  actually  a  disciple  of  Mahavira’s. 

Among  other  sculptures  found  here  while  I  was  in  the  district  may  be 

mentioned  the  Hollowing  : — 

lsl _ A  life-size  seated  figure  with  an  elaborately  carved  nimbus  and  long 

hair  Sowing  over  the  shoulders  and  down  the  back.  The  head  is  lost,  2nd.- 
A  teacher  of  the  law  standing  between  two  tiers  of  small  figures  seated  in  the 
attitude  of  contemplation,  with  %  Caliban-like  monster  sprawling  over  the  top 
of  the  canopy  above  his  head.  The  arms  and  feet  of  the  principal  figure  are 
missing:  but  with  this  exception  the  group  is  in  good  preservation  and  is  well 
executed.  3rd. — A  spandril  of  a  doorway  carved  with  the  representation  of  a 
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bmimphai  column  with,  a  bell  capital  snxmoimted  by  winged  Hons  supporting 
tbe  figure  of  an  elephant  The  reverse  lias  an  ornamental  border  enclosing  a 
short  inscription  in  which  the  name  of  the  donor  is  given  as  Mugali-putwu 
4tA.~~A  chaumukki,  or  pillar  of  four  (headless)  Buddhas,  seated  back  to  back, 
well  executed  in  fine  white  stone.  5fJk— A  chaumukki  of  four  standing  nude 

figures,  roughly  carved  in  coarse  red  sandstone.  6t/i. — A  -  pair  of  columns, 
feet  high,  characteristically  carved  with  three  horizontal  bauds  of  conven¬ 
tional  foliage  and  festoons,  which  are  slightly  suggestive  of  .a  classic  model. 
7tL~ -A  cross-hoi  of  a  Btmhist  railing  with  a  sculptured  medallion  on  either 
side.  SiA— -A  small  seared  figure  with  six  persons  standing  in  a-  line  below, 
three  on  each  side  or  a  cnaxra  which  they  are  adoring.  There  is  an  inscription 
in  one  line  as  follows  : — 

&iddham.  %f ivil&sytz  tdaiia  J^hikshusya  viharas^a  ; 

Which  I  would  translate  thus  :  c  liay  it  prosper  ;  the  gift  of  Jivika,  a 
mendicant,  for  the  monastery.” 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  m£>-  definite  lime  of  foundation  has  ever  been 
brought  to  light  nor  any  large  remains  of  plain  masonry  superstructure  ;  but  oniv 
a  contused  medley  of  broken  statues  without  even  the  pedestals  on  which  they 
must  Have  been  originally  erected.  This  suggests  a  suspicion  that  possibly 
there  never  was  a  temp.e  on  the  site,  but  that  the  sculptures  were  brought 
from  diuerent  peaces  in  the  neighbourhood  and  here  thrown  into  a  pit  by  the 
Muhammadans  to  be  buried.  They-  clearly  belong  to  two  very  different  periods. 
The  more  ancient  are  roughly  carved  in  coarse  red  sandstone  and,  whenever 
there  is  any  lettering,  it  is  in  Pali  ;  the  more  modem  display  much  higher 
artistic  skill,  are  executed  in  much  Suer  material,  and  all  the  inscriptions  are  in 
the  Nagari  character,  one  being  apparently  dated  in  the  twelfth  century  after 
Christ.  But  upon  the  whole  I  conclude  that  the  discovery  of  no  foundations 
mate  is  rather  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  mound  has  long  served  as  a 
quarry,  and  that  bricks- and  small  blocks  of  stone,  beingmore  usefiil  for  ordinary 
balding  purposes,  would  all  be  removed,  when  cumbrous  and  at  the  same  time 
broken  statues  might  be  left  ^disturbed. 

It  Is  possible  that  here  may  have  stood  the  Upagnpta  monastery,  mentioned 
by  Hwen  Thsang.  As  there  is  no  trace  of  any  large  tank  in  its  immediate 
proximity,  it  was  more  probably  the  site  of  a  monastery  than  of  a  stupa.  Fora 
■tank  was  almost  a  necessary  concomitant  of  tile  latter  ;  its  excavation  supplying 
the  earth  for  the  construction  of  the  mound,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  relic! 
were  deposited.  Hence  a  different  procedure  has  to  be  adopted  in  exploring  a 
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,  V  „  q+nna  from  what  would  be  followed  in  other 
mound  believed  to  1*^  ^  discover  the  relies,  it  is  ordinarily  a  waste  of 

cases.  Unless  the  o  je .  images  which  surmounted  it  must 

labour  to  cut  deep  into  Us  centre  i  ^  been  gradually  buried  by 

to  “«a°™  “^1.^.,  them  ui  »iU  *  f°”i  •*  ~  •k'"h 

ism  ssJrM  S.M  sr 

rt  MMS**  -r  fr“; 

tery,  it » true,  »  sard  £  w  bceQ  imperatively  a  small  one  :  it 

»*d  »*.  .1  *.  mi.  win...  i 

and  found  nothing. 

B„t  ,tot=ra  a.  ,»*»  a  tto  «igi»i  '>»“'«■. * » «i“  “ 

But  wtateve  1  V  ^  ^  q{  a  thousand  yoa„,  borne  of 

thTsttues  are  unmistakeably  Buddhist  and  about  coeval  with  the  institution 
Christianity;  while  others  are  as  clearly  Jain  and  one  of  these  >s  dated 
Sarabat  1134  Either  the  Jains  succeeded  the  Buddhists  in  the  same  way  aa 
Protestants  have  taken  the  place  of  Catholics  in  our  Engbsh  t  nthe.  nils  ;  or 
the  two  rival  sects  may  have  existed  together,  like  Greek  and  Latin  Chnstums 
in  the  holy  places  of  Jerusalem. 


Hwen  Thsang  describes  the  Upagupta  monastery  as  lying  to  the  east  of 
the  town  and  the  Kankali  Tila  is  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  katra,  which  was 
certainly  the  centre  of  the  old  Buddhist  city,  the  local  tradition  to  that  effect 
having  been  confirmed  by  the  large  number  of  antiquities  recently  found  in  ite 
neighbourhood.  The  only  difficulty  in  so  considering  it  arises  from  the  fact 
that  Mathura  has  at  all  times  been  represented  as  standing  on  the  bank 
the  Jamuni,  while  the  katra  is  nearly  a  mile  away  from  it.  Popularly,  this 
objection  is  removed  by  an  appeal  to  the  appearance  of  the  ground,  which  has 
evidently  been  affected  by  fluvial  action,  and  Jso  by  the  present  habits  of  the 
river,  which  is  persistent  in  endeavouring  to  desert  its  present  channel  in  favour 
of  one  still  more  to  the  east.  The  stream,  it  is  said,  may  have  so  worked  its 
way  between  the  natural  hills  and  artificial  mounds  that  the  temples,  which 
once  stood  on  its  east  bank,  found  themselves  on  the  west,  while  those  that 
were  originally  on  the  western  verge  of  the  rive*-  were  eventually  left  far  in¬ 
land.  Ibis  was  the  view  taken  by  Tavernier  more  than  Awo  oentnries  ago,* 
who  was  so  for  influenced  by  the  popular  tradition  and  the  appearance  of  the 
*  The  e&itioaa  from  whioh  I  translate  was  jpnhliihed  at  Farts  in  lit? . 
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TATEBNEEB’S  MENTION  OF  TEE  OLD  COUBSE  OF  THE-  BOTCH. 

country  as  to  assert  positively,  not  only  that  the  course  of  the  river  had 
changed,  but  that  the  change  had  taken  place  quite  recently.  His  words  are 
as  follows:— “At  Cheka  Sera”  (by  which  he  must  intend  the  Shahganj  sarae 
then  recently  built)  “  may  be  seen  one  of  the  largest  pagodas  in  all  India.  Con¬ 
nected  with  it  is  a  hospital  for  monkeys,  not  only  for  those  that  are  ordinarily 
on  the  spot,  hut  also  for  any  that  may  come  from  the  surrounding  country 
and  Hindus  are  employed  to  feed  them.  This  pagoda  is  called  Matura  and 
was  once  held  in  much  greater  veneration  by  the  heathen  than  it  is  now  • 
the  reason  being  that  the  Jamuna  used  to  flow  at  its  foot,  and  so  the 
Hindus,  whether  natives,  or  strangers  who  had  come  from  a  distance  on  a 
pilgrimage  for  purposes  of  devotion,  had  facilities  for  bathing  in  the  river 
both  before  they  entered  the  pagoda  and  also  before  eating  when  they  went 
away.  For  they  must  not  eat  without  bathing,  and  they  believe  that  their 
sms  are  best  effaced  by  a  dip  in  flowing  water.  But  for  some  years  past 
the  river  has  taken  a  turn  to  the  north,  and  now  flows  at  the  distance  of  a 
lot  or  more  ;  whence  it  comes  about  that  the  shrine  is  less  frequented  by  pil- 
grims  than  It  used  to  be.”  J  F 


The  third  of  the  principal  Buddhist  sites  is  the  vicinity  of  the  katra  Here 

at  the  back  of  the  temple  of  Bbutesvar  Mahadeva,  is  rather  a  high  hill'  of  very 
limited  area,  on  the  top  of  which  stood,  till  removed  by  the  writer,  a  Buddhist 
pillar  ot  unusually  large  dimensions.  It  is  carved  in  front  with  a  female 
figure  nearly  hfe-size,  bearing  an  umbrella,  and  above  her  head  is  a  grotesque 
bas-rehei  representing  two  monkeys,  a  bird,  and  a  misshapen  human  dwarf 
Immediately  opposite  the  temple  is  a  large  ruinous  tank,  called  Balbhadra 
IvunJ,  with  a  skirting  wall,  mto  which  had  been  built  up  some  good  specimens 
of  the  cross-bars  ot  a  Buddhist  railing.  From  an  adjoining  well  was  recovered 
a  piam  pillar  neasunng  four  feet  seven  inches  in  height  by  eleven  inches  in 
breadth,  carved  in  front  merely  with  two  roses.  The  elliptical  holes  in  the  sides 
of  the  pillar  were  too  large  for  the  cross-bars,  which  must  have  belonged  to  a 
smaller  range.  They  measure  only  one  foot  three  inches  in  length,  fnd  are 
enriched  with  vanous  devices,  such  as  a  rose,  a  lotus,  some  winged  monster 

t  G(?S?  T*  eleIen  “ber  :  of  **  «*ost  perfect  were  taken  away 

by  General  Cunningham,  the  rest  are  still  m  situ.  Built  into  the  verandah 
of  a  clmupal  close  by  were  five  other  Buddhist  pillars  of  elaborate  d  7 
almost  perfect  preservation.  It  is  said  that  there  was  originally  a  sixth  which 
some  years  ago  was  sent  down  to  Calcutta  ;  there  it  has  been  kweHby 
more  ,  the  remaining  three  were  left,  by  the  writer,  for  the  local  museum. 
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where  possibly  they  may  now  have  been  placed.  They  are  each  four  feet  four 
.  inches  in  height  and  eleven  inches  broad  ;  the  front  is  carved  with  a 'standing 
female  figure,  whose  feet  rest  upon  a  crouching  monster.  In  an  upper  com-* 
partment,  divided  off  by  a  band  of  Buddhist  railing,  are  two  demi-figures,  male 
and  female,  in  amorous  attitudes,  of  very  superior  execution.  On  one  pillar 
the  principal  figure  is  represented  as  gathering  up  her  drapery,  in  another  as 
painting  her 'face  with  the  aid  of  a  mirror,  and  in  the  third  as  supporting  with 
one  hand  a  wine-jar  and  in  the  other,  which  hangs  down  by  her  side,  holding 
a  hunch  of  grapes.  Each  of  these  figures  is  entirely  devoid  of  clothing  :  the 
drapery  mentioned  as  belonging  to  one  of  them  is  simply  being  gathered  up 
from,  behind.  They  have,  however,  a  profusion  of  ornaments — haras  on  the 
ankles,  a  belt  round  the  waist,  a  mohan  mala  on  the  neck,  katn-pMls  in  the 
ears,  and  baju-band,  churi ,  and  palmncld  on  the  arms  and  wrists..  There  are  also 
three  bas-reliefs  at  the  back  of  each  pillar  ;  the  subject  of  one  is  most  grossly 
indecent ;  another  represents  Buddha’s  mother,  Maya  Devi,  with  the  sal  tree 
under  which  she  gave  birth  to  her  son.  A  fragment  of  a  pillar  from  one  of 
the  smaller  concentric  circles  of  this  same  set  was  at  some  time  sent  to  Labor, 
and  is  nowr  to  be  seen  in  the  museum  there. 

General  Cunningham,  in  his  Archaeological  Report,  has  identified  the 
Upagupia  monastery  with  the  Yasa  Vih&ra  inside,  the  katra  ;  but  in  all 
probability  he  would  not  now  adhere  to  this  theory.  At  the  time  when 
he  advanced  it,  he  had  never  visited  the  Kankali  TIM,  and  was  also  under 
the  impression  that,  the  Fort  had  always  been,  as  it  now  is,  the  centre 
of  the  city.  Even  then,  to  maintain  his  theory,  he  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  a  very  violent  expedient  and  in  the  text  of  the  Chinese  pilgrim 
alter  the  word  4  east’  to  £  west,’  because,  he  writes,  a  a  mile  to.  the  east  would 
take  us  to  the  low  ground  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Jainuna,  where  no  ruins 
exist forgetting  apparently  Fa  Ilian's  distinct  statement  'that  in  his  time 
there  were  monasteries  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  being  also  unaware 
that  there  are  heights  on  the  left  bank,  at  Isapur*  and  Mahaban,  where  Bud¬ 
dhist  remains  have  been  found.  The  topographical  descriptions  of  the  two 
pilgrims  may  be  reconciled  with  existing  facts  without  any  tampering  with 
the  text  of  their  narrative.  Taking,  the  katra,  or  the  adjoining  shrine  of 


*  At  Isapur,  almost  facing  the  Visrant  .Ghat  is  the  Diivasa  tila,  a  high  mound  of  artificial 
formation,  with  some  modern  buildings'  on  its  summit,  enclosed  within  a  bastioned  wall,  part  of 
which  has  been  lately  restored..  A  small,  nude  .statue  of  a  female  figure  has  been  found  here,  and 
there  are  also  the  remains  ,  of  a  h&di  constructed  of  large  blocks  of  red  sandstone  fitted  together 
without  cement  and  therefore  probably  of  early  date. 

'  '  31 
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HUE  OF  THE  OLD  CITY  WALL. 


BMtesyar,  as  the  omphalos  of  the  ancient  city  and  the  probable  site  of  the 
great  stupa  of  S&riputra,  a  short  distance  to  the  east,  will  bring  ns  to  the 
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Another  mound  was,  as  I  am  informed,  examined,  by  General  Cunningham 
in  1872,  when,  on  sinking  a  well  through  its  centre,  he  found,  at  a  depth  o£T3f- 
feet  from  the  summit,  a  small  steatite  relic  casket  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  un- 
hnmt  bricks.  Here  I  found  subsequently  the  head  of  a  colossal  figure  of  very 
Egyptian  cast  of  features  with  a  round  hole  in  its  forehead,  in  which  was  once 
set  a  ruby  or  other  precious  stone.  The  lower  part  of  a  large  seated  Buddha 
was  also  unearthed  with  an  inscription  in  the  Pali  character  on  the  ledge 
beneath,  of  which  the  first  three  words  read  Makdrdjasyu  Devaputrasya  Huvish- 
kasya,  i  <?.,  £  of  the  great  king,  the  heaven-born  Huvishka,’  followed  by  the  date 
mm  33,  gri  1,  di  8,  ‘the  8th  day  of -the  1st  summer  month  of  the  33rd  year.’ 
The  remainder  has  not  been,  deciphered  with  .any  certainty.  I  found  also  seve¬ 
ral  cross-bars  and  uprights  of  Buddhist  rails  of  different  sizes  and  a  great  number 
of  small,  fragments  of  male 'and  female  figures,  animals,  grotesques,  and  decora¬ 
tive  patterns,  showing  that  the  sculptures  here  must  have  been  far  more  varied 
in  design  than  at  most  of  the  other  sites.  One  of  the  uprights  has  a  -well-executed 
and  decently  draped  figure  of  a  dancing-girl,  with  the  right  hand  raised,  and 
two  fingers  placed  upon  her  chin.  The  lower  part  of  the  post  has  been  broken 
away,  carrying  with  it  her  feet  and  the  third  of  the  three  groups  at  the  back.  Of 
the  two  groups  that  remain,  the  upper  one  represents  two  seated  figures,  appa¬ 
rently  a  teacher  and  his  disciple,  with  two  attendants  standing  in  the  back-ground, 
and  has  a  .single  line  of  inscription  below,  recording  the,  donor’s  name.  Thf 
second  group  shows  a  sacred  tree,  enclosed  with  the  conventional  rails,  and  £ 
pilgrim  on  either  .side  approaching  in  an.  attitude  of  veneration.  The  onh 
other  sculpture  deserving  special .  notice  is  a  small  bas-relief  that  represents 
capacious  throne  resembling  a  garden  cbair  of  rustic  wood-work,  with  a  foo 
stool  in  front  of  it  and  some  drapery  spread  over  the  seat,  on  which  is  place 
a  relic  casket.  In  the  back-ground  are  two  figures  leaning  over  the  high  bac. 
of  the  chair.  Their  peculiarly  furtive  attitude  is  characteristic  of  the  style 
almost  every  group  .  includes  one  or  more  figures  peeping  over  a  balcony,  or  i 
curtain,  or  from  behind  a  tree.  On  this  stone  was  found  a  copper  coin  so  mud 
corroded  that  no  legend  was  visible,  but  bearing  in  its  centre  a  running  figure 
which  was  the  device  employed  both  by  Kanishka  and  Huvishka,  I  had  great 
hopes  of  discovering  another  inscription  here,  as  I  had  picked '  up  a  small,  frag 
ment  with,  the  letters  .  ,  that  is,  ‘Budh&nam,’  cut  very. clear  and  deep;  bn 

my  search,  was.  unsuccessful.  Digging  in  the  field  some  twenty  paces  fron 
the  base  of  the  mound,!  came  upon  the.  qriginai  pavement  only  two  or  time 
feet  below  the  surface,  with  three  large: 'square  graduated  pedestals,  ranged’! 
close  line,  one  overthrown,,  the  other  two  erect,  A  capital,  found  by  Genera 
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Cunningham  in  1872,  measuring  3ft.  x  2  x  2,  and  carved  with  fottr  winged  lions 
and  balls  conjoined,  probably  belonged  to  one  of  the  pillars  that  had  surmount¬ 
ed  these  pedestals.  Thay  have  been  put  in  the  local  museum,  together  with  the 
antiquities  above  described  and  the  knee  of  a  colossal  statue  found  by  General 
Cunningham  in  sinking  the  well  through  the  centre  of  the  mound.  A  large  dry 
tank,  adjoining  the  mound,  is  proved  to  be  also  of  Buddhist  construction,  as  I  had 
anticipated  ;  for  I  found  in  one  of  the  mounds  on  its  margin  a  broken  stone 
inscribed  with  the  letters  that  is,  ‘Danam  Chh.’ 

Between  the  Kank&k  Tila  and  these  Chauwara  mounds,  all  the  fields  are 
dotted  withothers,sodose together  and somuch  worn  bytimethattheycanscareely 
be  distinguished  from  the  natural  level  of  the  ground.  One  that  I  searched, 
after  an  exploration  extending  over  several  days,  yielded  nothing  beyond  a 
few  arabesque  fragments  and,  at  a  depth  of  six  feet  below  the  surface,  a  small 
pediment  containing  in  a  niche,  flanked  by  fabulous  monsters  and  surmounted 
by  the  mystic  wheel,  a  figure  of  Buddha,  canopied  by  a  many-headed  serpent 
and  seated  on  a  lion  throne.  A  mound  immediately  adjoining  the  pillar  that 
marks  the  boundary  of  the  township  of  Mathura  and  the  villages  of  Maholi 
ana  Pali-khera,  lying  due  south  of  the  Kahbdi  Tila  and  east  of  the  Girdhar- 
pur  mound,  has  yielded  a  strange  squat  figure  of  a  dwarf,  three  feet  nine 
inches  high  and  two  feet  broad,  of  uncertain  antiquity ;  and  at  another  mound, 
just  outside  the  Pali-khera  village  site,  I  came  upon  the  counter-part  of  Colo¬ 
nel  Stacey’s  so-called  Silenus,  which  he  found  in  1836  and  placed  in  the  Asiatic 
Society’s  Museum  in  Calcutta,  where  it  still  is.  A  full  description  of  this 
curious  sculpture  will  he  given  in  another  chapter.  On  further  excavating  the 
mound,  in  which  I  found  it,  I  discovered  in  situ  three  bell-shaped  bases  of  large 
columns  at  13  feet  distance  from  one  another,  at  the  three  comers  of  a  square  ; 
the  fourth  had  completely  disappeared.  In  clearing  the  space  between  them  I 
came  upon  some  small  figures  of  baked  clay,  glazed,  of  a  bluish  colour, 
m  character  to  the  toys  still  sold  at  Hindu  feirs  ;  also  a  few  small  fragments 
of  carved  stone  and  some  corroded  pieces  of  metal  bangles.  According  to 
village  tradition  this  khera  was  the  fort  of  a  demon,  Nonasur  ;  the  exploration 
proves  it  to  have  been  a  Buddhist  site;  it  adjoins  a  temple  court,  of  the  early 
°  ,  6  7  century,  now  occupied  by  a  married  Bairagi  as  an  ordinary 

?T  ^  °“  b°rdW  °f  the  hamlet  of  Dhan  Sinh,  is  a 
small  Buddhist  rail  (now  reverenced  as  the  village  Devi)  with  the  usual  figure  of 

Buddha  s  mother  under  the  sal  tree  on  its  front,  and  three  roses  at  the  back. 

.  ew  paces  further  on  is  the  central  portion  of  a  very  large  Buddhist  pillar, 

^  *  -  « 1  — - 
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THE  THREE  SUCCESSIVE  SITES  OF  THE  CITY. 

The  hill  known  as  the  Kans  ka  Tila  just  outside  the  south,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
the  Holi  Gate  of  the  city,  is  supposed  to  be  the  one  from  the  summit  of  which 
the  tyrant  of  that  name  was  tumbled  down  by  Krishna.  General  Cunningham 
suggests  that  this  might  be  one  of  the  seven  great  stupas  mentioned  by  the 
Chinese  pilgrims,  and  adds  that  on  the  north  of  the  city  there  are  two  hills  still 
bearing  the  names  of  Anand  and  Vinayaka,  titles  which  they  specify.  But  in 
this  it  appears  that  he  was  misinformed,  as  no  such  localities  can  be  traced. 
Of  the  bilk  to  the  north  of  Mathura,  the  most  conspicuous  are  the  Kail&s  and 
Mahal*  or  Jaysinhpura  kkera}  sometimes  called  the  Ganes  from  the  Ghat  of  that 
name  which  is  immediately  helow  it.  An  Anant  iirtha,  easily  to  be  confounded 
with  Anand,  is  noted -in  the  Mathura  Mahatmya  ;  and  the  fact  that  Vinayaka, 
besides  its  Buddhist  meaning,  is  also  an  epithet  of  Ganes,  may  have  given  rise 
to  an  error  in  the  other  name.  The  Kans  ka  Tila  certainly  appears  to  be  pri¬ 
marily  of  natural  formation  and  hence  to  have  been  selected  as  the  river 
boundary  of  the  old  city  wall.  The  whole  country,  indeed,  has  been  broken  up 
into  heights  and  hollows  of  indefinite  number  and  extent :  but  most  ancient 
Buddhist  sites  must  he  looked  for  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  river  and  out¬ 
side-  the  modern  city,  in  what  is  now  open  country  at  the  back  of  the  katra, 

. and  in  the  direction  of  Maholi,  the  ancient  Madhu-puri,  where  the  aboriginal 

Madhu  held  his  court.  Subsequently  to  his  defeat,  the  Aryan  city  was 
built  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  Katra  and  the  temple  of  Bhutesvar ; 
and,  being  the  seat  of  the  new  Government,  it  appropriated  in  a  special  way 
the  name  winch  formerly  had  denoted,  not  the  capital,  but  the  whole  extent  of 
territory.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  observing  that,  philologlcally,  *  Mathura’’ 
appears  a  more  fitting  name  for  a  country  than  for.  a  city,  and  one  that  could 
be  applied  to  the  latter  only  inferenMaliy. .  The  present  city  is  the  third  in 
order  and  has  for  its  centre  the  Fort ;  as  the  second  had  the  temple  of  Bhutesvar, 
and  the  first  the  grove  of  Madhu-ban.  Thus,  speaking  generally,  the  further 
we  move  back  from  the  city  in  the  direction  of  Maholi,  the  older  will  probably 
be  the  date  of  any  antiquities  that  may  be  discovered. 

*  So  called  Irani  a  dwelling-home  that  was  built  there  by  S&wae  J&y  Siah. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  HINDU  CITY  OF  MATHUBA 

?3aimT’  Maih^  “V**  that  character  for  sanctity 
which  it  still  retains,  as  the  reputed  birth-place  of  the  deified  Krishna.  oT 

more  probably  ,ft.  triumph  of  Buddhism  was  a  mere  episode,  on  the  conclu- 
sion  of  which  the  city  recovered  a  character  which  it  had  before  enjoyed  at  a 
much  earlier  period ;  for  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  language  of  the  Greek 
geographers  that  Brahmanism  was  in  their  time  the  religion  of  the  country, 
wMe  Hindu  tradition  is  uniform  in  maintaining  its  claims  both  to  holiness  and 
antiquity.  Thus  it  is  represented  as  the  second  of  the  capitals  of  the  Lunar 

?T-m  SaCner°n  mihur&>  EnsasthalV  and  Dwaraka  ; 

and  in  tire  following  well-known  couplet  it  is  ranked  among  the  seven  sane- 
taanes.  of  Hindustan  ; — . 

KisS  Eanti  cha  Mayakhya  twayodhya  Dwaravatyapi 

Mathurivantika  chaita  sapta  pniyo  tra  mokshadSh. 

...  U^l  (U  ^  Eanaras>’  Kfinti  (Probably  Kanchi),  Maya  (i.  e.,  Haridwar), 
with  Ayodhya,  Dwaravati,  Mathrna,  and  Avantika,  are  the  seven  cities  of 

salvation.' 

At  the .present  day  it  has  no  lack  of  stately  edifices,  with  which,  as  described 
of  old  in  the  Hamvansa,  “  it  rises  beantifnl  as.  the  cresent  moon  over  the  dark 
stream  of  the  Jamuna  ;*  bnt  they  are  all  modern.  The  neighbourhood  is 
crowded  with  sacred  sites,  which  for  many  generations  have  been  reverenced 
as  the  traditionary  scenes  of  Krishna’s  adventures ;  but^  thanks  to  Muhammadan 
intolerance,  there  is  not  a  single  building  of  any  antiquity  either  in  the  city  itself 
or  its  environs.  Its  most  famous  temple— that  dedicated  to  Eesava  Deva— was 
destroyed,  as  already  mentioned,  in  1669,  the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  the 
icnoclasric  Aurangzeb.  The  mosque  erected  on  its  rnins  is  a  building  of  little 
architectural  value,  but  the  natural  advantages  of  its  lofty  and  isolate!  position 
render  it  a  striking  teature  in  the  landscape.  The  soiled  kata,  in  which  it 
stands,  a  place  to  which  frequent  allusion  has  been  made  in  the  previous  chapter, 
m  an  obJong  enclosure  like  a  sards,  104  feet  in  length  by  653  feet  in  breTdth! 
centre  is  a  raised  terrace,  172  feet  long  and  86  feet  broad,  upon  which 


*  awqirtkititfraT  &  HarivEma* 
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TEMPLE  OF  KESAVA  DIVA  IN  1650  A.  I>. 

bow  stands  the  mosque,  occupying  its  entire  length,  but  only  60  feet  of  its 
breadth.  About  five  feet  lower  is  another  terrace,  measuring  286  feet  by  268* 
There  may  still  be  observed,  let  into  the  Muhammadan  pavement,  some  votive 
tablets  with  Eagan  inscriptions,  dated  Sambat  1713  and  1720,  corresponding 
to  1656  and  1663  A.  IX  In  the  latter  year  the  temple  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  traveller  Bernier,  who  writes  : — “  Between  Delhi  and  Agra,  a  distance  of 
fifty  or  sixty  leagues,  there  are  no  fine  towns  ;  the  whole  road  is  cheerless  and 
uninteresting  ;  nothing  is  worthy  of  observation  but  Mathura,  where  an  an¬ 
cient  and  magnificent  pagan  temple  is  still  to  be  seen.”  The  plinth  of  the 
temple-wall  may  be  traced  to  this  day  at  the  back  of  the  mosque  and  at  right 
angles  to  it  for  a  distance  of  163  feet ;  but  not  a  vestige  of  the  superstruc¬ 
ture  has  been  allowed  to  remain. 

The  'following  description  of  this  famous  building  is  given  by  Tavernier, 
who  visited  it  about  the  year  1650.  He  writes  :■ — u  After  the  temples  of  Jagre- 

nath  and  Ban&rous,  the  most  important  is  that  of  Matura,  about  18 . kos*  from 

Agra  on  the  road  to  Delhi.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  edifices  in  all 
India,  and  the  piace  where  there  used  to  he  formerly  the  greatest  concourse  of 
pilgrims  ;  but  now  they  are  not  so  many,  the  Hindus  having  gradually  lost 
their  previous  veneration  for  the  temple,  on  account  of  the  Jamund,  which 
used  to  pass  dose  by,  now  having  changed  its  bed  and  formed  a  new  channel 
half  a  league  away.  For,  after  bathing  in  the  river,  they  lose  too.  much  time 
in  returning  to  the  temple,  and  on  the  way  might  come  across  something  to 
render  them  unclean. 

u  The-temple  is  of  such  a  vast  size  that,  though  in  a  hollow,  one  can  see  it  five 
or  six  kos  off,  the  building  being  very  lofty  and  very  magnificent.  The  stone 
used  in  it  is  of  a  reddish  tint,  brought  from  a  large  quarry  near .  Agra. .  It  splits 
like  our  slate,  and  you  can  have  slabs.  15  feet  long  and  nine  or  ten  broad  and  only 
some  six  inches  thick  ;  in  fact,  you  can  split  them  just  as  you  like  and  according, 
to  your  requirements,  while  you  can  also  have  fine  columns.  The  whole  of  the 
fort  at  Agra,  the  walls  of  JeMnabad,  the  king’s  palace,  and  some  of  the 
houses  of  the  nobles  are  built  of  tbis  stone.  To  return  to  the  temple. — It  is  set 
on  a  large  octagonal  platform,  which  is  all  faced'  with  out  stone,  and  has  round 
about  it  two  bands  of  many  kinds  of  animals,  but  particularly  monkeys,  in  relief  j 

*  Here  lie  states  tbs  distance  correctly ;  bat  in  another  place. he  gives  the  stages  from  Delhi 
to  Agra  as  follow® : — •**  From  Delhi  to  Badelpoura,  8  ko* ;  .from-  Badeipoura  to  Pelwel  ki  sera, 
18 1  from  Pelwel  ki  sera  to  Cot  ki  sera  (Kosi)  IS  ;  from  Cot  ki  sera  to  Cheki  sera  (Mathura,  «  Cheki* 
standing  for  ‘Shahid*)  16;  from  Cheki  sera  to  Goodki  mt%  5 ;  from  Gooki  sera  to  Agra,  6.” 
One  stage  most  Imre  beea  omitted  at  the  end.  - 
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the  one  band  being  only  two  feet  off  the  ground  level,  the  other  two  feet  from 
the  top.  The  ascent  is  by  two  staircases  of  15  or  16  steps  each ;  the  steps 
being  only  two  feet  in  length,  so  that  two  people  cannot  mount  abreast.  One  of 
these  staircases  leads  to  the  grand  entrance  of  the  temple,  the  other  to  the  back 
of  the  choir.  The  temple,  however,  occupies  only  half  the  platform,  the  other 
half  making  a  grand  square  in  front  Like  other  temples,  it  is  in  the  form  of  a 
eross,  and  has  a  great  dome  in  the  middle  with -two  rather  smaller  at  the  end. 
Outside,  the  building  is  covered  from  top  to  bottom  with  figures  of  animal. 
such  as  rams,  monkeys,  and  elephants,  carved  in  stone  :  and  all  round  there  are 
nothing  bnt  niches  occupied  by  different  monsters.  In  each  of  the  three  towers 
there  are,  at  every  stage  from  the  base  to  the  pinnacle,  windows  five  or  six  feet 
high,  each  provided  with  a  kind  of  balcony  where  four  persons  can  sit  1<Vb 
balcony  is  covered  with  a  little  vault,  supported  some  by  four,  others  by  eight 
columns  arranged  in  pairs  and  all  touching.  Round  these  towers  there  are  yet 
more  niches  full  of  figures  representing  demons;  one  has  four  arms,  another 
four  legs ;  some,  human  heads  on  bodies  of  homed  beasts  with  long  tails  twining 
round  their  thighs.  There  are  also  many  figures  of  monkeys,  and  it  is  quite 
shocking  to  have  before  one’s  eyes  such  a  host  of  monstrosities. 

“  The  pagoda  has  only  one  entrance,  which  is  very  lofty,  with  many  «Wn. 
and  images  of  men  and  beasts  on  either  side.  The  choir  is  enclosed  by  a  screen 
composed  of  stone  pillars,  five  or  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  no  one  is  allowed 
inside  but  the  chief  Brahmans,  who  make  use  of  a  little  secret  door  which  I  could 
not  discover.  When  in  the  temple,  I  asked  some  of  the  Brahmans  if  I  could 
see  the  great  Ram  Ram,  meaning  the  great  idoL  They  replied  that  if  I  would 
give  them  something,  they  would  go  and  ask  permission  of  their  superior  :* 
which  they  did  as  soon  as  I  had  put  in  their  hands  a  couple  of  rupees  After 
waiting  about  half  an  hour,  the  Brahmans  opened  a  door  on  the  inside  in  the 
middle  of  the  screen— outside,  the  screen  is  entirely  closed— and,  at  about  15  or 
16  feet  from  the  door,  I  saw,  as  it  were,  a  square  altar,  covered  with  old  gold 


•  Regarding  the  veneration  paid  to  the  heed  of  the  temple.  Tavernier,  in  another  nlac*. 

****  ,  w77  WU1* 1 WM  **  **"•  a  very  odd  thing  hap. 

pened.  A  Hrndn  broker  in  Dntch  employ,  hy  name  Voldaa,  acme  SO  or  ao  year,  of  ^  JZZ 

tiding*  of  the  death  of  the  chief  Brfhman,  that  i.  to  lay,  the  high  prieet  of  thf  temple  of 
Matron,  H*  at  once  went  to  the  head  of  the  office  and  begged  him  to  take  hi.  eeeom.1. 

t  f  . IWlr  hi*  loco“ot*  ^  iropected,  he  got  into  W. 

tether  with  some  relation,  who  followed  him,  and  a.  he  had  taken  nothing  either  tT«tTr 
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and  silver  brocade,  and  on  it  the  great  idol  that  they  call  Mm  Mm.  The  head 
only  is  visible  and  is  of  very  black  marble,  with  what  seemed  to  be  two  rubies 

for  eyes.  The . whole  body  from  the  neck  to  the  feet  was  covered  with  an 

embroidered  robe  of  red  velvet  and  no  arms  could  be  seen.  There  were  two 
other  idols,  one  on  either  side,  two  feet  high,  or  thereabouts,  and  got  up  in  the 
same  style,  only  with  white  faces  ;  these  they  called  Becehor.  I  also  noticed  in 
the  temple  a  structure  15  or  16  feet  square,  and  from  12 '  to  15  feet  high, 
covered  with  coloured  clothes  representing  all  sorts  of  demons.  This  structure 
was  raised  on  four  little  wheels,  and  they  told  me  it  was  the  moveable  altar 
on  which  they  set  the  great  god  on  high  feast  days,  when  he  goes  to  visit  the 
other  gods,  and' when  they  take  him  to  the  river -with  all  the  people  on  their 
chief  holiday.” 

From  the  above  description,  the  temple  would  seem  to  have  been  crowded 
with  coarse  figure*sculptures,  and  not  in  such  pure  taste  as  the  somewhat  older 
temple  of  Govind  Deva  at  Brinda-ban  ;  but  it  must  still  have  been  a  most 
sumptuous  and  imposing  edifice,  and  we  cannot  but  detest  the .  bigotry  of  the 
barbarian  who  destroyed  it  At  ike  time  of  its  demolition  it  had  been  in  exist¬ 
ence  only  some  fifty  years,  but  it  is  certain  that  an  earlier  shrine,  or  series  of 
shrines,  on  the  same  site  and  under  the  same  dedication,  had  been  famous  for 
many  ages.  Thus  it  is  said  in  the  Varaha  Parana — ■ 

N&  Kcmva  tamo  deva  m  Hatluai  sasao  dtija» 

«  No  god  like  Kesava,  and  no  Br&hman  like  »  Mathuriya  Cbaube.  ” 

In  still  earlier  times  the  site  now  wrested  by  the  Muhammadans  from  the 
Hindus  had  been  seized  by  the  Hindus  themselves  to  the  prejudice  of  another 
religion,  as  is  attested  by  the  Buddhist  remains  which  we  have  already  describ- 
ed  as  found  there. 

With  regard  to  the  change  in  the  course  of  the  stream,  all  engineers-  whom 
I  have  consulted  are  unanimous  in  declaring  that  the -main  channel  of  the 
Jamuna  can  never  in  histone  time  have  been  at  the  foot  of  the  temple,  as 
Tavernier  imagined.  The  traces  of  fluvial  action,  which  he  observed,  are 
unmistakeable,  but  they  date  from  the  most  remote  antiquity.  This,  however, 
need  not  occasion  any  difficulty  :  for,  as  Madhu-puri,  the  first  capital,  was 
established  at  a  point  which  clearly  the  J&mUn&  could  never  have  reached,  there 
is  no  'improbability  in  supposing  that  the  second  capital  also,  though  much 
nearer  the  stream,  was  not  actually  on  its  bank*  The  temples  which  Fa  Hiatt 
mentions  as  being  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  were  probably  situate  at  Isapur 
and  llaM-ban.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  a  -tributary  stream,  the  bed  of  which 
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is  now  partly  occupied  by  the  Delhi  road,  did  certainly  flow  past  the  katra.  This 
being  joined,  at  the  point  still  called  the  Sangam,  or  ‘  confluence,  ’  by  another 
considerable  water-course  from  the  opposite  direction,  fell  into  the  channel  now 
crossed  by  the  Seth’s  bridge,  and  so  reached 'the  JamunL 

In  anticipation  of  Anrangzeb’s  raid,  the  ancient  image  of  Kesava  Deva 
was  removed  by  Sana  Baj  Sinh  of  Mewar,  and  was  set  up  on  the  spot  where, 
as  they  journeyed,  the  wheels  of  the  chariot  sank  in  the  deep  sand  and  refused 
to  be  extricated.  It  happened  to  be  an  obscure  little  village,  then  called  Siarh, 
on  the  Bands,  22  miles  north-east  of  TJdaypur.  But  the  old  name  is  now  lost 
in  the  celebrity  of  the  temple  of  Nath  Ji,  ‘  the  Lord,’  which  gives  its 
to  the  town  of  Nath-dwara,  which  has  grown  np  round  it.*  This  is  the  most 
highly  venerated  of  all  the  statues  of  Krishna.  There  are  seven  others  of  great 
repate,  which  also  deserve  mention  here,  as  a  large  proportion  of  them  came 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Mathura,  wc.,'lSTava-nifa,  which  is  also  at  Nath-dwara ; 
Mathura-n&th  at  Kota  ;  Dwaraka-nath  at  Kank^rauli,  brought  from  Kanauj  ; 
Bal  Kishan  at  Surat,  from  Mate-ban ;  Bitthal-teth  or  Pandu-rang  at  Kotaj 
from  Banaras  ;  Madan  Mohan  from  Brinda-ban  ;  and  Gokul-nath  and  Goktd 
chandrama,  both  from  Gokul.  These  two  last  were  at  Jaypur  till  a  few  years 
ago,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  Maharaja’s  dislike  to  all  the  votaries  of 
"Vishnu,  they  were  removed  to  Kdm-ban  in  Bharat-pur  territory.  In  all  pro¬ 
bability  before  very  long  they  will  be  brought  back  to  their  original  homes. 

At  the  back  of  the  katra  is  the  modem  temple  of  Kesava  Deva,  a  cloistered 
quadrangle  of  no  particular  archtectcral  merit  and,  except  on  special  occasions 


*  It  is  described,  in  the  lately  published  report  of  the  Indian  Surrey  Department,  as  “a 
large  walled  city  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Baade  river.  On  the  north-east  sad  south  it  is  sironnd- 
ed  by  hills,  bat  to  the  west,  across  the  river,  which  here  takes  a  very  sharp  bend.  It  is  fairly 
open.  It  has  the  reputation  of  being  an  enormously  wealthy  city,  which  I  have'no  doubt  ia 
true,  aa  it  is  a  great  place  of  pilgrimage  ;  every  pilgrim  giving  what  he  can  aa  an  offering  at  the 
slmne  of  Srinath.  Amongst  the  more  valuable  presents  given  to  the  Brflimans,  are  elephants 
and  cattle;  large  herds  of  the  latter  graie  on  the  hills  to  the  east  of  toe  city,  where  there  is  a 
regular  cattle  torn  surrounded  by  a  high  w»B  and  guarded  by  sepoys ;  the  cows  in  milk  receive 
a  daily  ration  of  grain,  all  sorts  mixed,  which  is  boiled  in  aa  immense  iron  caldron.  About 
two  years  ago  the  Mahant,  or  head  Gosain,  of  Nath-dwara,  became  troublesome,  ignoring  all 
orders  of  lhe  DarMi,  and  otherwise  misconducted  himself  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  send  a  force  against  him.  It  was  supposed  that  he  wonld  resist,  but  on  seeing  some 
gnus  commanding  his  city,  he  gave  in ;  he  was  banished  to  MathurS  and  Ms  son  allowed  to  take 
has  place;  but  at  the  same  time  300  sepoys,  under  the  orders  of  a  Ktod«,  appointed  by  the 
ltotoe^e“**°o4  behaviour.  Even  now  it  ia  a  place  rather  to  be 

urovoertion  all  «  v  <°*  T  v  ****  lnikpendent  *«  and  apt  to  be  insolent  on  very  small 
pro  ^ou.  All  fishing  and  shooting  ia  strictly  prohibited  within,  the  ground  belonging  to 
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little  frequented,  in  consequence  of  its  distance  from  the  main  fowl.  It  is 
supported  by  an  annual  endowment  of  Bs.  1,027,  the  rents  of  the  village  of 
Undi  in  the  ChMt&  pargana.  Close  by  is  a  very  large  quadrangular  talk  of 
solid  masonry,  called  the  Potararkund,  in  which,  as  the  name  denotes,  Krish¬ 
na’s  'baby  linen’  was  washed.  There  is  little  or  no  architectural  decoration, 
but  the  great  size  and  massiveness  of  the  work  render  it  imposing,  while  the 
effect  is  much  enhanced  by  the  venerable  trees  which  overhang  the  enclosing 
wall.  Unfortunately,  the  soil  is  so  porous  that  the  supply  of  water  is  rapidly 
absorbed,  and  in  every  season  but  the  rains  the  long  flights  of  steps  are  dry  to 
their  very  base.  Its  last  restoration  was  made,  at  considerable  cost,  in  1850,  by 
the  of  the  Gwaliar  Raj.  It  might  now  be  easily  filled  from  the  canal. 

A  small  cell  on  the  margin  of  the  tank,  called  indifferently  K&ra-grah,  '  the 
prison-house,  ’  or  Janm-bhumi,  ‘  the  birth-place,’  marks  the  spot  where  Vasu- 
deva  and  Devaki  were  kept  in  confinement,  and  where  their  son  Krishna  was 
born.  The  adjoining  suburb,  in  its  name  Mallpura,  commemorates,  it  is  said, 
K ansa’s  two  famous  mallat,  i.  ‘  wrestlers,  ’  Chanura  and  Mushtika.  At  the 

back  of  the  Potara-kund  and  within  the  circuit  of  the  Dhiil-kot,  or  old  ramparts 
of  the  city,  is  a  very  large  mound  (where  a  railway  engineer  had  a  house 
before  the  Mutiny)  which  would  seem  to  have  been  the  site  of  some  large  Bud¬ 
dhist  establishment.  It  is  strewn  with  broken  bits  of  stone  and  fragments  of 
sculpture,  and  I  found  in  particular  two  large  but  headless  and  armless  and  other¬ 
wise  mutilated  figures  of  Buddha  seated  and  fully  clothed.  In  this  respectthey 
agreed  with  all  the  figures  found  in  this  particular  neighbourhood,  as  also  in 
the  position  of  the  hands,  whieh  are  not  crossed  on  the  feet,  but  the  right  is 
raised  in  admonition,  while  the  left  rests  on  the  thigh.  At  the  Kankali  tila  the 
statues  are  mostly  nude ;  and  at  the  Jamalpur  mound  they  are  more  commonly 
standing  than  seated. 


In  connection  with  the  discovery  of  Buddhist  antiquities,  allusion  has  already 
been  made  to  the  temple  of  BMtesvar  Mahadeva,  which  overlooks  the  old  and 
ruinous  Balbhadrarkund.  In  its  present  form  it  is  a  quadrangle  of  ordinary 
character  with  pyramidal  tower  and  cloister  built  by  the  Mahrattas  towards  the 
end  of  last  century.  The  site  has  probably  been  occupied  by  successive  reli¬ 
gious  buildings  from  most  remote  antiquity,  and  was  at  one  time  the  centre  of 
the  town  of  Mathura,  whicKhas  now  moved  away  from  it  more  than  a  mile  to 
the  east.  In  the  earlier  days  of  Brahmanism,  before  the  development  of  the 
g-rkW  cultus,  it  may  be  surmised  that  Bhntesvar  was  the  special  local 
divinity.  There  axe  in  Braj  three  other  shrines  of  Mah&deva,  which  are  also  of 
high  traditional  repute  in  spite  of  the  meanness  of  their  modem  accessories. 
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viv.f  K&mesvar  at  Kama,  Ch&kresvar  at  Gobardhan,  and  Gopesvar  at  Brindfi- 
ban.  A  mela  is  held  by  the  Balbhadra-knnd  on  the  fall  moon  of  Sravan,  the 
feast  of  the  Sahino.  The  pond  was  partially  cleaned-  oat  and  repaired  as  a  relief 
work  during  the  late  famine,  and,  as  the  Aring  navigation  channel  terminates 
in  a  reservoir  close  by,  there  will  now  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping  it  always  filled 
with  water.  This  branch  of  the  canal  has  a  length  of  eight  or  nine  miles, 
with  two  locks,  one  at  Ganesra,  the  other  immediately  opposite  the  Chaurasi 
temple.  For  some  little  distance  it  runs  directly  under  the  Dhul-kot,  or  old 
city  wall. 

Of  the  many  little  shrines  that  cluster  about  the  Balbhadra-knnd,  one  is 
dedicated  to  Bakrama  under  Ms  title  of  Ban-ji,  4  the  .elder  brother  another 

to  Ganes,  and  a  third  to  Nar-SInha,  i  the  man-lion,’  the  fourth  incarnation 
of  Vishnu.  According  to  the  legend,  there  was  an  impious  king,  by  name 
Hiranya  Kasipu,  who  claimed  universal  sovereignty  over  all  powers  on  earth, 
in  heaven,  and  hell.  No  one  had  the  hardihood  to  oppose  him,  save  his  own 
son,  the  pious  prince  Prahlad,  who  was  for  ever .  singing  the  praises  of  the 
great  god  Vishnu.  “  If,”  said  the  king,  “  your  god  is  everywhere  present, 
let  birn  now  show  himself  in  this  pillar  which  I  strike.”  At  the  word  the 
.  pillar  parted  in  twain  and  revealed  the  god  in  terrible  form,  half  lion  half 
man,  who  seized  the  boastful  monarch  and  tore  Mm  in  pieces  and  devoured  him. 

In  an  adjoining  orchard  called  the  K&zi’s  Bagh  is  a  small  modem  mosque, 
and  in  connection  with  it  a  curious  square  building  of  red  sand-stone.  It  now 
encloses  a  Muhammadan  tomb,  and  in  all  probability  was  originally  constructed 
for  that  purpose,  though  it  has  nothing  Saracenic  about  it  and  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  pure  Hindu  style  of  architecture,  with  characteristic  columns  and 
square  architraves  supported  on  brackets  instead  of  arches.  Similarly,  almost  all 
the  oldest  buildings  that  now  remain  in  and  about  the  city  are  houses  or  tombs, 
that  were  constructed  for  Muhammadans  by  Hindus  and  in  purely  Hindu  style. 
At  the  present  day  aH  the  new  buildings  are  intendedfor  Hindu  use,  but 
their  arcMtectural  forms  'have  been  greatly  modified  by  Muhammadan  influ¬ 
ences. 

After  leaving,  the  great  entrance  to  the  katra,  the  Behli  road  passes  a  ma¬ 
sonry  well*  called  *  Kubj&Y  in  commemoration  of  the  miracle  which  Krishna 
wrought  in  straightening  the  hump-backed  maiden  who  met  him  there.  The 
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tnm  to  the  right  leads  into  the  city  by  the  BrindA-ban  gate,  under  the  Ambarisha 
hill,  and  past  the  Shahgaaj  3arae,  which  has  a  once  handsome,  but  now  sadly 
ruinous,  stone  front.  In  the  Muhammadan  burial-ground,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street,  is  a  fine  large  stone  Chhattri,  similar  to  the  one  near  the  Idgahat 
Maha-ban,  which  commemorates  Ali  Khan,  the  local  Governor  of  that  town.  It 
is  probably  of  the  reign  of  Akbar,  and  is  said  to  cover  the  ashes  of  a  certain 
Khwaja.  Hearer  the  roadside  is  an  unfinished  square  stone  building  with  very 
elegant  tracery,  which  is  said  to  have  been  commenced  as  the  monument 
of  some  grandee  of  Darfihanga.  The  handsome  bridge  which  here  crosses  the 
natural  water-course  known  as  the  Sarasvati  Sangam,  or  *  confluence  of  the 
Saras' vati,’  was  built  by  Seth  Lakhmi  Chand  in  1849. 

To  the  right  of  it  is  a  temple  of  MahAdeva,  which  forms  a  very  conspicuous 
object.  It  was  built  in  the  year  1850  by  Ajudhya  Prasad  of  Lucknow,  and 
the  court-yard  is  in  the  debased  style  of  architecture  for  which  that  city  is  no¬ 
torious.  Close  by  is  a  walled  garden  with  another  temple  to  the  same  divinity 
and  a  much  frequented  stone  ghat  on  the  river-hank,  all  constructed  at  the  cost 
of  Sri  Gop&l,  the  head  of  the  money-changers  in  the  city,  who  is  now  represent¬ 
ed  by  his  son  RadhA  Krishan,  Round"  the  garden  wall  on  the  inner  side  are 
rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  pilgrims,  the  arches  being  filled  in  with  doors 
and  panels  of  reticulated  tracery,  in  wood.  A  daily  distribution  of  grain  is  here 
made  to  the  poor.  The  adjoining  hill  is  called  Kailas,  and  on  its  slope  is  the 
shrine  of  Gokamesvar,  who  is  represented  as  a  giant  seated  figure,  with  enormous 
eyes  and  long  hair  and  beard  -and  moustaches.  In  one  hand  is  what  appears  to 
he  a  wine  cup,  in  the  other  some  flowers  or  grapes.  The  stone  is  much  worn. 
The  figure  is  certainly  of  great  antiqtdty  and  might  have  been  originally  intend¬ 
ed  to  represent  some  Indo-Scythian  king.  In  a  niche  in  the  wall  are  two  small 
statues,  about  If  foot  high, 'called  by  the  Brahmans  Sati  and  ParvatL  They 
really  are  both  well  executed  and  early  figures  of  Buddha,  seated  and  preaching. 
One  has  lost  the  right  hand.  In  the  same  set  of  buildings  is  the  tomb  of  Gauta¬ 
ma  Rishi,  How,  Gokarna  is  the  name  of  a  place  near  the  Malabar  coast  where 
Bhagirath  practised  austerities  before  he  brought  down  the  Ganges  from 
heaven,  and  Gotama  (not  Gautama)  is  the  author  of  some  of  the  hymns  in* 
the  Rig  Yeda  ;  so  that  both  names  might  be  connected  with  Hinduism  ;  but 
both  are  also  Buddhist,  and  this  fact,  combined  with  the  existence  of  unmis- 
takeahly  Buddhist  sculptures  on  the  spot,  may  be  taken  as  proof  that  this  is 
one  of  the  old  Buddhist -sites,  ..Gautama,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  is  one  of  the 
commonest  names  of  Buddha  himself,  and  Gokamesvar  is  one  of  the  eight  great 
Yita-ragas,  or  passionless  deified  saints.' 
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Immediately  under  the  bridge  is  a  shrine  bearing  the  singular  name  of 
Gdrgi  S&rgi,  or  as  it  is  sometimes.  'Called  the  Great  and  Little  Pathaw&rL 
They  are  said  to  have  been  the  two  wives  of  Gokarn,  who  when  translated 
to  heaven  became  the  equal  of  Mahadeva.  The  mantra  to  be  repeated  in  honour 
of  the  younger  lady  runs  as  follows  a — 

^5T  raf§SfnXRt  i 

££  Honour  to  thee,  0  divine  Sirgi,  file  Mshi’s  beautiful  wife,  happy  mother,, 
beneficent  incarnation  of  Garni,  ever  bestowing  success.5’ 

Here  are  several  other  groups  of  mde  vermilion-stained  stones,  some  in 
the  open,  some  housed  in  shrines  of  their  own,  which  do  duty  for  Bhairav, 
Si  tala  Devi,  and  MasanL  Two  fragments  are  of  Buddhist  type  :  one  a  rail,  the 
other  a  sculpture  of  Maya  Devi  standing  under  a  pillar  with  hell-shaped  capi¬ 
tal.  Opposite  the  Kailas  hill,  across  the  road,  is  an  open  plain,  where  the 
sports  of  the  Ram  Lila  are  celebrated  on  the  festival  of  the  Dasakara.  Close 
1  by  is  a  tank  called  the  Saras vati-knnd,  measuring  125  feet  square.  Owing  to 
some  fault  in  the  construction,  it  is  almost  always  dry,  and  the  adjoining  build¬ 
ings  have-  also  rather  a  ruinous  and  deserted  appearance.  We  learn,  however, 
from  the  following  inscription,  which  is  on  a  tablet  over  the  entrance  to  the 
temple,  that  the  last  restoration  was  completed  so  recently  as  the  year  1846  ;« — 

^wrrai  ^=f  Stpsanift  ^’sn^riTT  sft  irar  ^ 

%T  ^  cRT  VWfrft  %T  UF3T 

>ftgm  mrgt  ^ 

&m\  =pi  ^  HRlrT  TOrfl  «!&?«  fO  <*3  ^0  B 

The  above,  which  exhibits  several  peculiarities,  both  In  style  and  phraseo¬ 
logy,  may  be  rendered  as  follows  2 — ££  Rakdeva  G-os&n,  resident  of  the  Da- 
savat&r  Gall  of  Mathura,  the  devoted  serf  ant  of  the  venerable  contemplative'  ascetic 
the  right  reverend  Sw&mi  Paramhans,  thoroughly  restored  from  rain  the  Saras- 
vari-kniMl,  and  huIiitMs  new  temple  and  in  dnefosm  setups  god  in  ii  His  agents 


Sanskrit,  the  other  in  Persian  ;  from  -which  we  learn  that  the  tank  was  con¬ 
structed  by  order  of  Baja  Patni  Mall  (of  Banaras)  in  the  year  1807  A.D. 

•aftwrguwsSj 

^railfrnsTjpj 

^r3T  0  <t  fl 

fr3tT  ^UST  IRIrtKMd  3RmT$3Jct 

r^tr^n^m:  t?  nf* 

T%wr:  tiT3^g^T^ra 

T%rT3^  33fl3ri  B  5?  n 

“In  the  holy  circuit  of  Mathura*  reverenced  by  the  gods,  pure  home  of  the 
votaries  of  Siva,  is  a  sacred  place*  whose  virtues  are  told  In  the  Yaraha  Parana 
Inaccessible  by  men  save  through  the  efficacy  of  virtnons  deeds  performed  In  a 
previous  state  of  existence  ;  chief  of  all  sacred  places*  giver  of  special  graces  : 
a  pellucid  lake*  whose  praises  no  length  of  time  would  suffice  fully  to  tell  After 
a.  careful  survey  and  employing  the  best  of  architects*  who  adorned  it  with 
tracery  of  varied  design*  the  ceremony  of  its  donation  was  performed  by  Baja 
Patni  Mall  through  the  Brahmans,  causing  gladness  like  that  which  arises  from 
the  touch  of  the  foot  of  Yishnu,  rejoicing  even  the  gods.  In  the  year  of  the 
(4)  oceans,  the  (6)  members,  the  (8)  elephants,  and  the  (solitary)  moon  (that  Is, 
Samhai  1864)  on  Friday,  the  10th  of  the  light  fortnight,  of  the  month  JetL” 

cbaJf 

U2^  }*  I)-#*  p  *  ftXS  yXi  L Sm  ft]  &£s&^ 

c^lix  J*b  #  fU  JUyt  lb  ^ 

^  4»;  *  fb  ^b  jLf  jidbu^ 

:«s4ai^4^!  ( ?)  *  &S  )!  grfs  JU  ^  i5osul  %J***z*,  ;0 

■  **'  .  f 

M  He  Is  the  one  who  is  asked  for  help  and  who  is  constantly,  worshipped.  The 
famous  remains  of  this  ancient  shrine,  in  'the  neighbourhood  of  Mathura,  the 
place  of  pilgrimage  from  all  six  quarters,  have  now  been,  renewed.  .  When  the 
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old  buildings  of  the  Siva  t&l  were  restored  by  that  generous  and  benevolent 
founder,  tbe  goal  of  good  deeds,  the  bestower  of  benefits  on  all  tie  people  of  the 
world,  the  centre  of  public  gratitude,  Raja  Fatal  Mall,  Bahadur,  fountain  of 
excellent  virtue  ;  then  the  year  of  its  construction— for  the  remembrance  of  all 
the  world— was  found  to  be  1222.  Thought  (or  the  poet  Zakat)  suggested  the 
following  tarikh  according  to  the  abjad  reckoning  [illegible]  water  of  life.5" 

The  design  and  execution  are  both  of  singular  excellence  and  reflect  the  high¬ 
est  credit  on  the  architect  whom  he  employed  ;  the  sculptured  arcades,  which  pro¬ 
ject  far  into  the  centre  of  the  basin  and  break  up  the  long  flights  of  steps  into 
three  compartments  on  each  side,  being  especially  graceful.  The  place  is  visited 
by  a  large  number  of  bathers  from  the  neigbourhood-  every  morning  and  is 
the  scene  of  an  annual  msla  held  on  the  11th  of  the  dark  fortnight  of  the  month 
Bhadon.  Outside  the  enclosure  is  a  small  temple  in  the  same  style  of  architec¬ 
ture  dedicated  to  Mahadeva  under  the  title  of  Achalesvar.  In  the  Manoharpur 
quarter  of  the  city  is  a  large  temple  of  this  Raj&’s  foundation,  bearing  the  title 
of  Dirgha  Yishnu.  The  name  is  unusual  and  refers  to  the  c  gigantic5  stature 
which  the  boy  Krishna  assumed  when  he  entered  the  arena  to  fight  with  Kansa’s 
champions,  Chanura  and  Mushtika.  The  Raja’s  dwelling-house  is  still  stand¬ 
ing,  on  the  Kukarehi  tila,  and  was  recently  occupied  for  a  time  as  a  normal 
school  for  the  training  of  female  teachers.  He  is  farther  commemorated  by 
another  small  shrine  near  the.  Holi  gate  of  the  city,  which  he  rebuilt  in  honour 
of  Yira-bliadra,  the  terrible  being  created. by  Siva  and  Devi  in  their  wrath,,  to 
disturb  the  sacrifice  of  Daksba,  a  ceremony  to  which  they  had  not  been  invited. 
His  great  ambition  was  to  rebuild  the  ancient  temple  of  Kesarn  Deva,  and., 
with  this  view  he  had  gradually  acquired  a  considerable  part  of  the  site.  But 
as  some  of  the  Muhammadans,  who  had  occupied  the  ground  for  nearly  two 
centuries,  refused  to  be  bought  otit  and  the  law  upheld  them  in  their  refusal, 
he  was  at  last,  and  after  great  expense  had  been  incurred,  reluctantly  obliged 
to  abandon  the  idea.  Should  a.  stranger  visit  the  tank'  early  in  the  morning 
and  enquire  of  any  Hindu  he  meets  there  by  whom  it  was  constructed,  he  will 
find  considerable  difficulty,  in  eliciting  a  straightforward  answer. .  The  Raja, 
it  is  said,  was  a  man  of  such  delicate  constitution  that  he  never  could  take  at 
one  time  more  than  a  very  few  morsels  even  of  the  simplest  food  ;  hence  arises  a 
belief  that  any  one,  who  mentions  him  by  name  the  .first  thing  .in  the.  morning, 
will,  like  him,  have  to  pass  the  day  fasting. 

From  the  katra,  the  centre' of  all  the  localities  which  we  have  hitherto  been 
describing,  a  fine  broad  road  has  been  carried  through  the  high  ridge,  which 
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nreoBimoH  totted  heab  the  manoharpub  mosque. 


appears  to  have  been  at  one  time  part  of  the  mediaeval  city  -wall,  down  to  the 
edge  of  the  river.  On  the  right-hand  side  is  the  stone-cutters’  quarter  with  the 
small  old  temple  of  Bankhandi  Mahadeva,  near  which  is  a  high  mound,  lying  back 
from  the  main  streets  between  the  dispensary  and  the  kotwali,  and  now  crown¬ 
ed  by  a  ruinous  little  shrine  dedicated  to  Bihari ;  from  this  I  brought  a  Bud¬ 
dhist  pillar,  bearing  the  figure  of  a  dancing-girl,  with  a  leonine  monster  at  her 
feet  and  over  her  head  a  group  representing  a  teacher  of  the  law  seated  under  an 
umbrella  addressing  an  audience  of  ten  persons.  To  the  left  of  the  road  is  the 
suburb  of  Manoharpur,  with  a  mosque  which,  as  we  learn  from  the  following 
inscription  over  the  centre  arch,  was  erected  in  the  year  1158  Hijri,  i.  e.  1745 
A.D.,  during  the  reign  of  Muhammad  Shah  ; — 

Uj  e/  Si  p 

Uij  ^jSJ  olo  ory  Oyk  ,1  £>p  JU 

1  “  la  &e  reign  of  SMh  Muhammad  Shah,  Abdurrashfd  built  this  mosque  : 

thought  suggested  the  tdrtkh,  ‘  He  built  a  beautiful  mosque.5' n  [A.  H  1158- 
or  A~D.  1745]. 

From  an  adjoining  street,  where  it  had  been  built  up  into  a  mud  wall,  I 
removed  to  the  museum  a  stone  fragment  of  exceptional  interest.  It  is  only  a 
small  headless  seated  nude  figure  and,  to  judge  from  the  style  of  the  sculpture 
and  the  ill-formed  letters  in  the  Pah  inscription  at  the  base,  is  of  no  very 
great  antiquity.  Under  it  is  a  row  of  six  standing  figures,  three  on  either 
side  of  a  central  chakra.  The  inscription  records  nothing  whatever  beyond 
the  date,  but  this  is  given  both  in  words  and  figures  as  follows  :  Samvatsare 
sapta  panydse  57  hemanta  tritiye  divase  trayadase  asya  purmyam,  that  is  to 
say  £  in  the  year  fifty-seven  (57)  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  third  winter 
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In  the  streets  are  many  broken  Buddhist  pillars  and  other  sculptures.  The 
road  was  constructed  in  the  collectorate  of  Mr-  Best,  and  in  the  progress  of  the 
work  a  column  was  found  bearing  an  inscription  in  some  ancient  character ;  to 
rednce  the  size  of  the  stone,  the  inscribed  face  was  ruthlessly  cut  away,  and  it 
was  then  converted  into  a  buttress  for  a  bridge.  As  it  approaches  the  river,  the 
road  opens  out  into  a  fine  square,  with  graceful  arcades  of  carved  stone. 
These  are  the  property  of  the  Maharaja  of  Bharat-pnr  and  Q-osain  Pnrnshottam 
Lai,  and,  though  ordinarily  they  have  rather  a  deserted  appearance,  on  the 
oeasion  of  any  great  local  festival  they  let  for  as  much  as  Bs.  2  to  3  each  a 
day.  On  the  other  side  of  the  square  opposite  the  road  is  a  pontoon  bridge, 
which  was  opened  for  traffic  in  1870.  The  tolls  were  farmed  for  the  largesum 
of  Rs.  40,500  a  year:  whence  it  is  obvious  that  any  reasonable  outlay  incurred 
in  its  construction  would  soon  have  been  repaid.  But,  unfortunately,  everything 
was  sacrificed  to  a  false  economy;  it  was  made  so  narrow  that  it  could  not 
allow  of  two  carts  passing,  and  so  weak  that  it  could  not  bear  even  a  single  cart 
if  heavily  laden.  Thus  it  was  no  sooner  opened  than  it  broke  down  ;  and 
repairs  were  in  constant  progress,  till  the  night  of  the  13th  of  August,  1871, 
when  it  was  completely  swept  away  by  a  heavy  flood.  It  was  immediately  re¬ 
constructed  ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  ever  present  a  satisfactory  ap¬ 
pearance,  while  at  the  same  time  its  cost  has  been  excessive.  It  may  be  hoped 
that  it  will,  before  many  years  are  over,  be  superseded  by  a  masonry  bridge  m 
connection  with  the  railway,  which  at  present  pays  for  its  use  a  fixed  annual 
sum  of  Bs.  4,044 :  its  original  value  having  been  put  at  Bs.  1,15,56b. 

The  city  stretches  for  about  a  mile  and-a-half  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Jamuna,  and  from  the  opposite  side  has  a  very  striking  and  picturesque 
appearance,  which  is  owing  not  a  little  to  the  broken  character  of  the  ground  on 
which  it  is  built.  Were  it  not  for  this  peculiarity  of  site,  the  almost  total 
absence  of  towers  and  spires  would  be  felt  as  a  great  drawback  for  all  the 
larve  modern  temples  have  no  dkharas,  as  are  usually  seen  in  similar  edifices, 
but  are  simple  cloistered  quadrangles  of  uniform  height.  The  only  exceptions 
are  the  lofty  minarets  of  the  Jama  Masjii  on  the  one  side,  and  the  campanile  of 
the  English  Church  seen  through  the  trees  in  the  distance  below. 

Looking  up  the  stream,  the  most  prominent  object  is  the  old  Fort,  or  rather 
its  massive  sub-strncture,  for  that  is  all  that  now  remains,  called  by  the  people 
Kans-ka-kila.  Whatever  its  legendary  antiquity,  it  was  rebuilt  m  historical 
tunes  by  Baja  Man  Sinh  of  Jaypur,  the  chief  of  the  Hindu  prunes  at  Aibar  s 
Court.  At  a  later  period  it  was  the  occasional  residence  of  Mn  Sinh  s  still  more 
famous  successor  on  the  throne  of  Amber,  the  great  astronomer  Saw*  Jay 
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Sinh,  who  commenced  his  long  reign  of  44  years  in  1699  A.D.  Till  the  day 
of  Ms  death  he  was  engaged  in  almost  constant  warfare,  hut  is  less  known  to  pos¬ 
terity  by  Ms  military  successes,  brilliant  though  they  were,  than  by  Ms  enlight¬ 
ened  civil  administration  and  still  more  exceptional  literary  achievements.  At 
the  outset  he  made  a  false  move;  for  in  the  war  of  succession  that  ensued  upon 
the  death  of  Anrangzeb,  he  attached  Mmself  to  prince  Bedar  Bakht  and  fought 
by  Ms  side  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Dhoi-pur.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Shah  Alam, 
on  his  consequent  elevation  to  the  throne,  was  to  sequester  the  principality  of 
Amber.  An  Imperial  Governor  was  sent  to  take  possession,  hut  Jay  Sinh  drove 
him  out  sword  in  hand,  and  then  formed  a  league  with  A#it  Sinh  of  Marwar  for 
mutual  protection.  From  that  day  forward  he  was  prominently  concerned  in  all 
the  troubles  and  warfare  of  that  anarchic  period,  but  never  again  on  the  losing 
side.  In  1721,  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Agm  and  later  of 
M£wa ;  but  he  gradually  loosened  his  connection  with  the  Court  of  DelM,  from 
a  conviction  that  the  dissolution  of  the  Huhammadan  empire  was  inevitable,  and 
concluded  terms  with  the  .Mahc&tt&s*  At  his  accession,  Amber  consisted  only  of 
the  three  pargan&s  of  Amber,  Deosa,  and  Barsao,  as  the  Shaikhawats  had  made 
themselves  independent  and 'the  western  tracts  had  been  attached  to  Ajmer. 
He  not  only  recovered  all  that  Ms  ancestors  had  lost,  but  further  extended  his 
frontiers  by  the  reduction  of  the  Bargujars  of  Deofci  and  Bajaur  and  made  -  his 
State  worthy  to  be  called  the  dominions  of  a  Baja— a  title  which  he  was  the 
first  of  his  line  to  assume.  The  new  capital,  which  he  founded,  he  called  after 
Ms  own  name  Jaypur,  and  it  is  still  to  the  present  day  the  only  native  city  in 
India  built  upon  a  regular  plan ;  the  only  one  also,  it  must  unfortunately 
be  added,  in  which  the  street  architecture  is  absolutely  bad  and  systematically 
false  and  pretentious  ;  though  it  is  the  fasMon  for  Anglo-Indians  to  admire  it. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  assisted  in  the  execution  of  his  design  by  an  architect 
■  from  Bengal, 


In  consequence  of  his  profound  knowledge  of  astronomy,  he  was  entrusted  by 

Muhammad  Shah  with  the  reformation  of  the  calendar. .  To  ensure  that  amount 
of  accuracy  which  he  considered  the  small  instruments  in  ordinary  use  must 
always  fail  to  command,  he  constructed  observatories  with  instruments  of  his 
own,  invention  on  a  gigantic  scale.  One  of  these  was  on  the  top  of  the  Mathura 
Fort,  the  others  at  Delhi,.  Jaypur,  Ujaiyin,  and  Banaras.  His  success  was 
so  signal  that  he  was  able  to  detect  errors  in  the  tables  of  De  la  Hire,  which 
had .  been  communicated  to  him  by  the  King  of  Portugal.  .  His  own  tables  were 
.  completed  dn  1728  and  are  those  still  used  by  native  astronomers.  He  died 
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in  1743.  His  voluminous  correspondence  is  said  by  Tod*  still  to  exist  and 
Ms  acts  to  be  recorded  in  a  miscellaneous  diary  entitled  Kalpadnum  and  a 
collection  of  anecdotes  called  the  Ekmu  nau  gun  Jay  Sink  Id. 

The  whole  of  the  Mathnrit  observatory  has  now  disappeared.  A  little  be¬ 
fore  the  mutiny  the  buildings  were  sold  to  the  great  Government  contractor, 
Joti  Prasdd,  who  destroyed  them  for  the  sake  of  the  materials.  Certainly,  they 
had  ceased  to  be  of  any  practical  use  ;  but  they  were  of  interest,  both  in  the 
history  of  science  and  as  a  memorial  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in 
the  long  line  of  Indian  sovereigns  and  their  inconsiderate  demolition  is  a 
matter  for  regret.  The  old  hall  of  andien.ee,  which  is  outside,  the  actual.  Fort, 
is  a  handsome  and  substantial  building  divided  into  three  aisles  by  ranges  of 
red  sand-stone  pillars.  Soon  after  the  mutiny  it  was  converted  into  a  school 
and,  in  order  to  render  it  as  unsightly  as  such  Government  buildings  ordinarily 
are,  the  front  arches  were  ail  blocked  np  with  a  mud  wall  wMch  concealed 
every  trace  of  them.  Quite  by  an  accident  I  discovered  their  existence  and,  after 
opening  them  out  again,  filled  in  their  beads  with  iron  bars  set  in  a  wooden 
frame  and  the  lower  part  with  a  slight  masonry  wall,  thus  preserving  all  the 
architectural  effect  without  any  sacrifice  of  convenience. 

About  the  centre  of  the  river  front  is  the  most  sacred  of  all  the  ghats, 
Tnarkiwg  the  spot  where  Krishna  sat  down  to  take  4  rest  ’  after  he  had  slain 
the  tyrant  Kansa  and  hence  called  the  £  Yisrant’  GMt.  The  small  open  court 
.has  a  series  of  marble  arches  facing  the  water,  which  distinguishes  it  from,  all  the 
other  landing-places  ;  and  on  the  other  three  sides  are  various  buildings  erected 
at  intervals  during  the  last  century  and-a-half  by  several  princely  families ; 
but  none  of  them  possesses  any  architectural  beauty.  The  river  here  swarms . 
with  turtles  of  an  enormous  size,  which  are  considered  in  a  way  sacred,  and 
generally  receive  a  handful  or  two  of  grain  from  every  visitor.  Close  by  is  a 
natural  water-course,  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the  passage  of  Kansa’s 
giant  body,  as  it  was  dragged  down  to  the  river  to  be  burnt,  and  hence  called 
the  4  Kans  Khar.’  The  following  lines  in  the  Yishna  Parana  are  alleged  .in 
support  of  the  tradition  : — 

Fto  fnZfrTT  1 
ffcTT  TTlOTre:  fl 

“  By  the  trailing  body  of  Kansa,  with  its  prodigious  weight,  a  channel  was 
made  as  by  the  rush  of  a  mighty  stream. 

*  Yrom  whom  .all  the  facts  fa  the  above  narrative  of  Jaj  Sink1*  life  are  borrowed,  , 

..  .  m 
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It  is  now  arched  over,  like  the  Fleet  river  in  London,  and  for  many  years 
formed  one  of  the  main  sewers  of  the  town  ;  a  circumstance  which  possibly  did 
not  affect  the  sanctity,  but  certainly  detracted  somewhat  from  the  material 
purity  of  this  favourite  bathing  place.  It  is  now  being  closed,  as  it  was 
throiight  to  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  abnormal  sickness  which  has 
lately  prevailed  in  the  city. 

■\Yite  reference  to  this  spot  a  story  is  told  in  the  Bhakt  Mala,  of  Kesav 
Bhatt,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Y aishnava  teachers.  After  spreading 
his  doctrines  through  all  the  chief  cities  of  India  and  demolishing  every 
argument  that  the  most  learned  Pandits  could  bring  against'  him,  he  was  him¬ 
self  unable  to  reply  to  the  questions  put  him  by  Chaitanya,  though  at  the  time 
a  child '  only  seven  years  of  age.  Thereupon  he  abandoned  the  career  of  a 
controversialist  and  retired  to  his  native  country  Kashmir, -where  he  remained 
in  solitude,  absorbed  in  humble  and  devout  meditation,  till  roused  to  action 
by  news  of  the  tyranny  that  prevailed  at  Mathura.  For  the  Muhammadans 
had  set  up  a  diabolical  engine  at  the  Yisrant  Ghat,  which  perforce  circumcised 
every  Hindu  who  went  there  to  bathe.  Hearing  this,  he  gathered  together 
a  thousand  of  his  disciples  and  on  arriving  at  Mathura,  went  straight  to  the 
spot,  where  the  Governor’s  myrmidons  set  upon  him  and  thought  to  bring  him 
too  under  the  yoke  of  Islam.  But  he  broke  the  engine  in  pieces  and  threw  it 
into  the  river.  An  army  was  then  sent  against  him,  hut  not  a  man  of.it 
escaped  ;  for  he  slew  the  greater  number  with  the  sword  and  the  rest  were  dri¬ 
ven  into  the  Jamuna  and  drowned. 

For  this  legend  it  is  possible  there  may  be  some  slight  historical  foundation  ; 
the  next  to  be  told  can  at  the  best  he  regarded  as  only  a  pious  fiction.  It  is 
given  in  the  MatharS  Mahatmya,  or  Beligious  Chronicle  of  Mathura,  which 
is  an  interpolation  on  the  Varaha  Parana,  though  of  sufficient  extent  to  be 
itself  divided  into  29  sections.  After  expatiating  in  the  most  extravagant 
terms  on  the  learning,  piety  and  other  virtues  of  the  Mathuriya  Chaubes, 
and  the  incomparable  sanctity  of  the  city  in  which  they  dwell,  it  briefly 
enumerates  the  twelve  Vanas,  or  woods,  that  are  included  in  the  perambulation 
of  the  land  of  Braj,  and  then  at  greater  length  describes  the  principal  shnnes 
which  the  pilgrim  is  bound  to  visit  in  the  capital  itself.  As  a  rule,  no  attempt 

is  made  to  explain  either  the  names  borne  by  the  different  holy  places,  or  the 

origin  of  their  reputed  sanctity;  but  their  virtue  is  attested  by  the  recital  of 
some  of  the  miracles,  which  have  been  worked  through  their  supernatural 

influence,  such  ns  the  following  : — 
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«  Once  upon  a  time  there .  was  a  Brahman  living  at  Ujjaiy in,  who  neg- 
leoted  all  his  religious  duties,  never  bathed,  never  said  a  prayer,  never  went 
near  a  temple.  One  night,  when  out  with  a  gang  of  thieves,  he  was  surprised 
by  the  city  watchmen,  and  in  running  away  from  them  fell  down  a  dry  well 
and  broke  his  neck.  His  ghost  was  doomed  to  haunt  the  place,  and  was  so 
fierce  that  it  would  tear  to  pieces  and  devour  every  one  who  came  near  it. 
This  went  on  for  many  years,  .till  at  last  one  day  a  band  of  travellers  happened 
to  pitch  their  tents  by  the  well,  and  among  their  number  was  a  very  holy  and 
learned  Brahman.  So  soon  as  he  knew  how  the  neighbourhood  was  afflicted, 
he  had  recourse  to  his  spells  and  compelled  the  evil  spirit  to  appear  before  him. 
Discovering,  in  the  course  of  his  examination,  that  the  wretched  creature  had 
in  his  lifetime  been  a  Brahman,  he  was  moved  with  pity  for  him  and  promised 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  alleviate  his  sentence.  Whereupon  the  ghost  begged 
him  to  go  straight  to  Mathura,  and  bathe  on  his  behalf  at  the  Visrant  Ghat, 
i  forj’  said  fie,  ‘  I  once  in  my  life  went  into  a  temple  of  Vishnu,  and  heard  the 
priest  repeat  this  holy  name  and  tell  its  wondrous  saving  power.’  The  Brah¬ 
man  had  often  bathed  there  and  readily  agreed  to  transfer  the  merit  of  one 
such  ablution.  The  words  of  consent  had  no  sooner  passed  his  lips  than  the 
guilty  soul  was  absolved  from  all  further  suffering. 


*  To  a  devout  Hindu,  who  believes  that  Krishna  was  an  incarnation  of  the  Deity,  and' that 

he  hallowed  with  his  presence  the  place  now  called  the  Visrant  Ghit,  there  is  no  intrinsic  ab- 
surdity  in  the  legend  as  above  quoted.  It  can  be  paralleled  in  all  its  particulars  by  many  that 
have  been  recorded  for  the  edification  of  the  faithful  by'  canonized  saints  of  the  Church.  That 
the  merit  of  good  deeds  can  be  transferred— the  point  upon  which  the  story  mainly  turns  is  a 
cardinal  Catholic  doctrine  ;  and  as  to  the  dying  in  sin  and  yet  being  saved  through  the  efficacy 
of  a  formal  act  of  devotion,  take  the  following  example  from  the  pages  of  S.  Alphonsus  Liguori 
“  A  certain  Canon  was  reciting  some  prayers  in  honour  of  the  Divine  Mother,  and,  whilst  doing 
so,  fell  into  the  river  Seine  and  was  drowned.  Being  in  mortal  sin,  the  devils  came  to  take 
him  to  hell.  In  the  same  moment  Mary  appeared  and  said, 1  How  do  you  dare  to  take  possession 
of  one  who  died  in  the  act  of  .praising  me  ?  *  Then  addressing  herself  to  the  sinner,  she  said, 
*  Now  change  thy  life  and  nourish  devotion  to  my  Conception/  He  returned  to  life  and  became 
a  'Religions.”  Here  the  concluding  words  correspond  precisely  with  the  finale  of  the  story  of 
the  barber  Tinfiuk,  as.  told  on  the  next  page.  In  short,  the  Hindu  in  his  ideas  of  divine  worship, 
of  the  religious  life,  of  the  efficacy  of  faith  and  good  works,  of  the  earnest  sympathy  of  the 
Divine  Being  with  human  distress,  and  His  occasional  miraculous  intervention  for  its  relief,  falls 
little,  if  at  all,  short  of  Catholic  truth.  Unhappily  he  has  no  clear  perception  of  the  true  God  to 
whom  the  devotion,  which  he  understands  so  well  should  alone  be  paid  :  yet  for  all  this  draw¬ 
back,  Hinduism  remains  in  one  aspect  divine,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  either  of  Islam 
or  of  Protestantism.  They  are  both  essentially  human  inventions  in  direct  antagonism  to  the 
truth,  while  Hinduism  is  a  genuine  natural  religion,  which  only  needs  to  be  sustained  and  com-, 
pleted  by  Bevelation.  Thus  S.  Augustine  says  of  the  heathen  of  olds  “Res  ipsa  quae  nunc 
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On  the  other  side  of  this  sacred  spot,  a  number  of  minor  ghats  stretch  up  and 
down  the  river,  those  to  the  north  being  called  the  uttar  kdt  and  those  to  the 
south  the  dakshin  hot.  They  are  invariably  represented  as  twenty-four  in  all, 
twelve  in  either  set  ;  but  there  is  a  considerable  discrepancy  as  to  the  parti** 
cular  names.  The  following  list  was  supplied  by  a  Pandit  of  high  local  repute, 
Makhan  Misr,  a  Gaur  Brahman,  from  whose  extensive  library  of  manuscripts  I 
was  able  to  procure  almost  every  Sanskrit  work  that  1  had  occasion  to  consult. 

To  the  north  :  Ganes  Ghat :  Manasa  Ghat ;  Dasasvamedha  Ghat,  under  the 
hill  of  Ambarisha  ;  Chakra-tirtha  Ghat  ;  Krislma-Ganga  Ghat,  with  the  shrine 
ot  Kalinjaresvar  Mahadeva  ;  Som-tirtha  Ghat,  more  commonly,  called  Va sude va 
Ghat  or  Shaikh  Ghat  ;  Brahmalok  Ghat  ;  Ghantabharan  Ghat  :  Dhara-patan 
Ghat  ;  Sangaman-tirtha  Ghat,  otherwise  called  Yaikunth  Ghat  ;  Nava-tirtha 
Ghat  ;  and  Asikunda  Ghat. 

To  the  south  :  Avimukta  Ghat  ;  Yisranti  Ghat  ;  Frag  Ghat  ;  Kankhal 
Ghat  ;  Tindnk  Ghat ;  Siirya  Ghat ;  Chinta-mani  Ghat ;  Dhruva  Ghat ;  Pish! 
Ghat  *  Moksha  Ghat  ;  Koti  Ghat ;  and  Buddh  Gliat. 

...  The  more  common  division  is  to  include  the  Avimukta  Ghat  in  the  first 
.set, ,  from  which  the  Manasa  is  then  omitted  ;  to  except  the  Visrant  Gliat  alto¬ 
gether  from  the  number  of  the  twenty-four  ;  and  to  begin  the  second  series 
■with  the  Balabliadra  and  the  Jog  Gliat.  By  the  former  of  these  two  are  the 
featghara  or  i  seven  chapels,'  commemorating  Krishna’s  seven  favourite  titles,, 
and  the  shrine  ot  Gata  Sram  or  ‘  ended  toil.'  The  Jog  Ghat  is  supposed  to 
mark  the  spot  where  Joga-Nidra,  the  infant  daughter  of  Nanda  and  Jasoda, 
whom  Y asudeva  had  substituted  for  his  own  child  Krishna,  was  dashed  to  the 
ground  by  Kansa  and  thence  in  new  form  ascended  to  heaven  as  the  goddess 
DurgA  Between  it  and;  the  Frag  Ghat  (where  is  the  shrine  of  Beni  Madho) 
is  one  of  more  modern  date  called  Sringar  Ghat,  with  two  temples  dedicated 
respectively  to  Fipalesvar  Mahadeva  and  Batuk-nath ;  by  Prag  Ghat  is  also 
the  shrine .  of  Bamesvar  Mahadeva.  Two  other  ghats  occupy  far  more  con¬ 
spicuous  sites  than  any  of.  the  above,  but  are  included  in  no  list,  as  being 
devoid  of  any  legendary  reputation.  The  first  bears  the  name  of  Sami  Ghat, 

Christiana  religio  nuncupate,  era*  apud  antiques,  nec  de.fu.it  ab  initio  generis  ham.au!  quousque 
Chtislus  veniret  in  came,  unde  vera  religio,  quae  jam  erat,  ccepit  appellari  Christiana.”  it  is  upon 
..this  principle  that  the  Church  lias  admitted  into  the  calendar,  among  her 'canonized  saints, 
certain  worthies  of  the  old  dispensation,  such  as  the  Machabees,  with  reference  to  whom  S.  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  in  a  sermon  preached  on  their  feast  day,  declares  it  to  be  a.  pious  opinion  «  neminem 
eoram,  qui  ante  christi  adTectum  martyrio  consnmmati  sunt,  id  sine  fide  in  Christum  consequi 
potelsse.”  ." 
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not,  as  might  be  supposed,  a  corruption  of  swami,  but  of  Samhne7  1  opposite,,  as 
it  faces  the  main  street  of  the  city,  where  is  a  mansion  of  carved  stone  built  by 
the  famous  Blip  Bfim,  Katara,  of  Barsana.  The  second  is  the  Bengali  Ghat,  at 
the  foot  of  the  pontoon  bridge  and  close  to  a  large  house,  the  property  of  the 
Baja  of  Jhalra-pattan.  It  is  so  called  from  having  been  built  by  the  Gosain  of 
the  temple  of  Gobind  Deva  at  Brinda-ban,  the  head  of  the  Bengali  aishna^  as, 
who  has  a  residence  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  The  end  of  the  ghat  adjoining 
the  Baja  of  Jhalra-pattan’ s  house  has  been  left  unfinished,  as  the  right  to  the 
ground  forms  the  subject  of  a  dispute  between  the  Baja  and  the  Gosain. 

Most  of  the  ghats  refer  in  their  names  to  well-known  legends  and  are  of  no 
special  historical  or  architectural  interest  The  list  is  appropriately  headed 
by  one  dedicated  to  Ganes,  the  god  invoked  at  the  commencement  of  every 
undertaking  ;  the  second  and  third  are  both  sacred  to  Siva  the  one  com¬ 
memorating  the  Manasa  lake,  a  famous  place  of  pilgrimage  on  mount  Kailas 
in  the  Himalayas  ;  the  other  the  Basasvamedh  Ghat,  the  holiest  spot  in  Siva’s 
city  of  Banaras.  The  fourth  or  Chakra-tirtha,  with  the  hill  of  Ambarisha, 
refers  to  Vishnu’s  magic  discus,  chakra*  with  which  he  defended  Ms  votary 
Ambarisha  against  the  assaults  of  the  Sivite  Durvasas.  The  hill  is  between 
60  and  70  feet  Mgh,  and  according  to  popular  rumour  there  is  in  the  centre 
of  it  a  cave  containing  an  enormous  treasure,  1  did  not  expect  to  discover 
this,  but  as  General  Cunningham  had  told  me  of  a  gold  coin  of  Apollodotus- 
that  had  been  found  there,  I  got  some  men  to  dig,  thinking  it  not  unlikely 
something  might  turn  up.  The  only  reward  for  my  trouble  was  a  small 
fragment  of  Buddhist  sculpture  representing  a  devotee  under  a  niche  with 
the  rail  pattern  below  and  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  of  Indo-Ionic  type.  This 
however  was  sufficient  proof  of  the  great  antiquity  and  also  of  the  Buddhist 
occupation  of  the  mound. 

The  temple  of  Mahadeva  at  the  Ganga  Kristian  GMt  has  some  very  rich  and 

delicate  reticulated  stone  tracery,  and  all  the  work  about  this  ghat  is  exception¬ 
ally  good,  both  in  design  and  execution.  It  was  done,  a  little  before  the  mutiny, 
under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  Brahman  then  in  charge  of  the 
shrine,  Baladeva  Byas  by  name.  The  title  Kalinjaresvar  would  seem- to  be  a 
mistake  for  Kalindisvar  :  Kalindi  being  a  name  of  the  J amuna,  which  takes  its 
rise  in"  the  Kalinda  range.  A  little  above  the  ghat  is  an  old  red  stone  chhattri, 
which  has  a  singularly'  graceful  finiaL 

A  little  below  the  Sami  Ghat  is  a  small  mosque  and  group  of  tombs,  com¬ 
memorating  a  Muhammadan  saint,  Makhdiim  SMh  Wilayat,  of  Hirat.  The 

37 
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tombs  date  apparently  from  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  architecture  is  in 
aU  its  detads  sc  essentially  of  Hindu  design  that,  were  it  not  for  the  word 
Allah  mtroduced  here  and  there  into  the  sculptured  decorations,  there  would 
be  nothing  to  distinguish  them  from  Hindu  chhattris.  The  Muhammadans 
call  this  the  Shaikh  Ghat,  while  the  Hindus  maintain  that  the  word  is  not 
Shaikh,  but  Shesh,  the  name  of  the  thousand-headed  serpent  that  forms 
Vishnn  s  couch  mid  canopy.  This  is  probable  enough,  for  the  final  eerebral 
sibilant  is  vulgarly  pronounced  and  indeed  often  written  as  the  guttural 
M.  After  long  dispute  betweeu  the  two  parties  as  to  who  should  have 
the  privilege  of  rebuilding  the  ghat,  the  work  was  taken  in  hand  in  1875 
by  VilayatHusain,  the  Seth's  house  agent,  who  also  added  a  mosqne  and 

gave  no  little  offence  thereby.  He  died  in  1879,  leaving  one  minaret  of  the 
mosque  still  imSmshed. 

,  word  Ghantabharan  (which  would  be  derived  from  ghanta,  Obeli' 

writtl  P?  * %T%y  "  ^  &e  Vra^bIlakti-^  Perhaps  more  correct^ 
written  Ghantabhan,  b7ian  meaning  ‘sound.’  The  affusion  is  to  the  bell  by 

foe  nnging  of  which  Vishnu  is  roused  from  his  four  months’  slumber  on  the 
11th  of  the  month  KartiL 

The  name  Dharapatan  (from  dhdrd,  ‘  a  stream,,’  and  patan,  ‘falling,’)  pr<> 
bahly  referred  primarily  to  the  position  of  the  ghat,  which  is  on  a  prSeoL 
point  where  it  bears  the  full  force  of  the  ‘  fall  of  the  stream.’  But  in  the  Mahat 
mya  it  is  explained  by  the  following  legend  Once  upon  a  time,  a  woman 
whose  home  was  on  the  bank  of  tbe  Ganges,  came  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mathur4 
and  arrived  there  on  foe  12  th  of  Kartik.  As  she  was  stepping  into  a  boat  near 
the  place  where  now  is  foe  Dhara-pato  Ghat,  she  fell  over  and  was  drowned. 
By  virtue  of  this  immersion  in  the  sacred  flood,  she  was  born  again  in  an  exalted 
position  as  the  daughter  of  foe  king  of  Banaras,  and,  under  the  name  of  foe  Bani 
Pivan,  was  married  to  Kshatra-dhanu,  foe  king  of  Surashtra,  by  whom  she 
had  seven  sons  and  five  daughters.  Upon  one  occasion  when  the  royal  pair 
were  comparing  notes,  it  came  to  light  that  he  too  had  undergone  a  rL  simi- 
lar  essence  :  for,  originally  he  had  been  a  wild  savage  who  had  come  over 
to  Mathura  from  foe  Haimisha  forest  and  was  crossing  the  Jamuna  with  his 
shoes  balanced  on  foe  top  of  his  head,  when  they  fell  off  into  the  water  He 
dipped  down  to  recover  them  and  was  swept  away  by  foe  torrent  and 
drowned.  Every  stain  of  sin  being  thus  washed  out.  nf  1,;=  , 
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Dhruva  who  gives-  a  name  to  one  of  the  most  southern  of  the  ghats  was, 
according  to  the  legend,  the  son  of  a  king  by  name  Uttana-pada.  Indignant 
at  the  slights  put  upon  him  by  his  stepmother,  he  left  his  father’s  palace  to  make 
a  name  for  himself  in  the  world.  By  the  advice  of  the  seven  great  Bisbis, 
Marichi,  Atri,  Angiras,  Pulastya,  Kratu,  Pulaha,  and  Yasishta,  he  repaired  to 
Madhu-ban  near  Mathura,  and  there,  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  Vishnu, 
continued  for  seven  years  a  course  of  the  severest  penance.  At  last  the  god 
appeared  to  him  in  person  and  promised  to  grant  him  any  boon  he  might  desire. 
His  request  was  for  a  station  exalted  above  every  station  and  which  should  en-  . 
dure  for  ever  ;  whereupon  he  was  translated  to  heaven  as  the  polar  star  together 
with  his  mother  Suniti. 

On  the  Dhruva  tila}  or  hill  at  the  back  of  the  ghat,  is  a  small  temple,  built 
Sambat  1894,  in  place  of  an  older  shrine,  of  which  the  ruins  remain  close  by, 
dedicated  to  Dhruva  JL  Here  I  found  a  set  of  Buddhist  posts,  with  the  cross 
rails  and  top  bar  all  complete,  cut  out  of  a  single  slab  of  stone,  measuring  two 
feet  two  inches  square.  The  Pujdris,  or  priests  in  charge,  hy  name  Damodar 
Das  and  Ghhote  Lai,  belong  to  the  Sanakadi  or  Mmbarak  Sampradaya  of 
Yaishnavas,  and  produce  a  manuscript  pedigree  in  Sanskrit  in  proof  of  their 
direct  spiritual  descent  from  Kesava  Bhatt,  one  of  Nimbarak  s  successors,  who 
is  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  secular,  or  Grihastha ,  sub-division  of  the  sect,  as 
Ms  brother-in-law,  Hari  Vyisa,  was  of  the  celibate,  or  Virakta,  order.  In 
the  temple  are  figures  of  Badha  Krishan,  whom  the  Nimb&raks  have  adopted 
as  their  special  patrons.  The  list  of  superiors,  or  Guru-parampara,  as  it  is 
called,  runs  as  follows  : — 

I.— 1  Hansavatar ;  2  Sanakadi  ;  3  Harada;  4  hTunbarak  Swimi:  all  deified 

characters. 

XL — 1  Srinivasacharya  ;  2  Biswicharya ;  3-  Furushottam ;  4  Bilisa ;  5 
Sariipa  ;  6  Madhava;  7  Balhhadra  ;  8  Padma  ;  9  Syama  ;  10  Gopala  ;  11  Kri- 

pala ;  12  Deva  ;  all  distingushed  by  the  title  of  Acharya. 

HI.—** 1  Sundar  Bhatt ;  2  Padma-nabha ;  3  Sri  Bima-chandra  ;  4  Baraan  ; 

5  Sri  Krishna  ;  6  Padmakara  ;  7  Sravan  ;  8  Bhnri  ;  9  Madhava  ;  10  .  Syama; 
11  Gopila  ;  12  Sri-bal,  or  Balhhadra ;  13  Gopinath  ;  14  Kesava  ;  15  Gangal ; 
16  Kesava  Kashmiri ;  17  Sri  Bhatt ;  18  Kesava  Bimini  :  all  bearing  the  title 
'  of  Bhatt. 

IY. — 1  Gindhar  Gosiin  ;  2  Ballabh  Lil ;  3  Muknnd  Lai ;  4  Hand  Lai ;  5 
Mohan  Lai ;  6  Bam  Ji  Lil ;  7  Mann  Lai ;  8  RadM  Lai ;  9  Kanhaiya  Lai  ;  and 
10  Damodar  Bis :  all  bearing  the  title  of  Gosain. 
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The  Nimbaraks  have  also  a  temple  at  Brindaban,  dedicated  to  Basak 
Bihari,  and  some  account  of  tbeir  tenets  will  be  given  in  connection  with  that 
town.  Tbeir  distinguishing  sectarial  mark  consists  of  two  white  perpendicular 
streaks  on  the  forehead  with  a  black  spot  in  ibe  centre.  The  natural  parents  of 
their  founder  are  said  to  have  been  named  Arana  Kishi  and  Jay  anti. 

The  Tinduk  Ghat,  according  to  the  Mahatmya,  is  so.  called  after  a  barber 
•who  lived  at  Kampilya,  the  capital  of  Pancbala,  in  the  reign  of  King  Devadatta. 
After  losing  all  his  family,  he  came  to  live  at  Mathura  and  there  practised  such 
rigorous  austerities  and  bathed  so  constantly  in  the  sanctifying  stream  of  the 
Jainuna,  that  afie1*  death  he  took  birth  once  more  as  a  high-caste  Brahman. 

The  legend  of  the  Asikunda  Ghat  is  told  on  this  vise :  —A  pious  king,  by 
name  Sumati,  had  started  on  a  pilgrimage,  but  died  before  he  was  able  to  com¬ 
plete  it.  His  son,  Vimaii,  on  succeeding  to  tbe  throne,  was  visited  by  the  sage 
BArad,  who,  at  the  time  of  taking  his  departure,  uttered  this  oracular  sentence  : 

■ i  A  pious  son  settles  his  father’s  debts.5  After  consulting  with  his  ministers, 
the  prince  concluded  that  the  debt  was  a  debt  of  vengeance,  which  he  was 
hound  to  exact  from  the'  places  of  pilgrimages,  which  had  tempted  his  father  to 
undertake  the  fatal  journey.  Accordingly,  having  ascertained  that  every  holy 
place  paid  an  annual  visit  in  the  season  of  the  rains  to  the  city  of  Mathura,  he 
assembled  an  army  and  marched  thither  with  full  intent  to  destroy  them  ail. 
They  led  in  terror  to  Kalpa-grama  to  implore  the  aid  of  Yisbnu,  who  at  last 
yielded  to  their  entreaties,  and.  assuming  the  form  of  a  boar  joined  in  combat 
with  King  Vimati  on  the  bank  of  the  Jamuna  and  slew  him.  In  the'  fray,  the 
point  of  the  divine  sword,  £ari,5  snapped  off  and  fell  to  the  ground  ;  whence  the 
ghat  to  this  day  is  called  Asi-kunda  Ghat,  and  .  the  plain  adjoining  it  Yarfiha 
Ksheira,  or  £  the  field  of  the  boar.5. 

Before  finally  leaving  the  river-side,  one  other  building  claims  a  few  words 
m.,.‘  the  Sati  Bur}.’  This  is  a  slender  quadrangular  tower  of  red  sand-stone 
;  commemorating  the  self-sacrifice  of  some  faithful  wife.  According  to  the  he<t 
authenticated  .tradition,  she  is  said  to  have  been  the  queen  of  Baja  Bihar  Mai 
of  Jaypur  and  the.  mother  of  the  famous  Baja  Bhagavan  Das,  by  whom  the 
...  •  monument,  was  erected  in  the  year  1570  A.B. .  It  has,  as  it  now  stands,  a  total 
height  of  55  feet  and  is  .in  four  stories:  the  lowest  forms  a  solid  basement  -  the 
second  and.,  third  are. lighted  by  square  windows  and  are  supplied  with  an  Inter¬ 
nal  staircase.  .  The  exterior  is  ornamented  with  rude,  bas-reliefs  of  elephants' 
and  other  devices,  but.  Is .  in  a  very  ruinous  condition...  The  tower  was  originally 
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of  much  greater  height;  but  all  the  upper  ..part  was  destroyed,  it  is  said,  by 
Aurangzeb.  The  exceedingly  ugly  and  incongruous  plaster  dome,  which  now 
surmounts  the  building,  was  apparently  added  about  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  It  no  doubt  helps  to  preserve  what  yet  remains  qf  the 
original  work,  but  it  sadly  detracts  from  its  architectural  effect.  I  had  hoped 
that  the  reigning  Maharaja  might  be  induced  to  undertake  the  complete 
restoration  of  this  interesting  family  monument,  and  if  the  matter  had  been 
properly  represented  to  him,  he  would  in  all  probability  have  consented  to  do 
so.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  anything  will  be  done  now;  but  the  design  that 
I  had  prepared  may  be  thought  worthy  of  preservation.  No  small  amount  of 
time  and  thought  was  bestowed  upon  it;  and  I  hope  that  architects  will 
consider  it  both  a  pleasing  object  in  itself  and  also  a  faithful  reproduction 
of  the  destroyed  original. 

At  the  time  when  it  was  built,  that  is,  at  the  end  of  the  1 6th  century,  it 
may  be  presumed  that  the  city  of  Mathura  occupied  its  old  position  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  katra,  and  that  the  river-bank  was  used  as  the  ordinary 
place  for  the  cremation  of  the  dead.  Several  cenotaphs  of  about  the  same 
period  still  remain,  being  mostly  in  old  Hindu  style,  with  brackets  of  good 
and  varied  design.  The  two  largest  bear  the  dates  1638  and  1715  Sambat, 
coresponding  to  1581  and  1638  A.D.  They  had  all  been  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Chaubes,  who  blocked  up  the  arches  with  mud  or  rough  brick-work 
and  converted  them  into  lodging-houses,  which  they  rented  to  pilgrims.  In 
1875 1 'had  .them  all  opened  out  when  widening  and  paving  the  street  along  the 
river-bank.  This  work  was  left  unfinished,  but  enough  had  been  done  to  ren¬ 
der  the  street,  though  still  narrow,  the  most  picturesque  in  the  city.  Many 
of  the  ghats  had  been  repaired,  while  the  removal  of  a  number  of  obstructions 
had  opened  out  a  view  not  only  of  the  river  but  also  of  the  houses  and  temples 
on  the  land  site.  Some  of  these  are  very  graceful  specimens  of  architecture, 
in  particular  the  house  of  Purushottam  Lai,  the  Gokul  “Gosain,  close  to  the 
Bengali  ghat,  which  has  a  most  elaborate  facade  and  a  balcony  displaying 
a  great  variety  of  patterns  of  reticulated  tracery. 

Immediately  below  the  last  of  the  ghats  and  opposite  the  Sadr  Bazar,  - 
which  has  a  population  of  some  6,000.  souls  and  forms  a  small  town  by  itself, 
entirely  distinct  both  from  the  city  and  the  European  quarters,  are  two  large 
walled  gardens  on  the  river-bank.  One  of  these,  called  the  Jamuna  bagh,  is 
the  property  of  the  Seth.  It  is  well  kept  up  and  contains  two  very  handsome 
chhattris,  or  cenotaphs,  in  memory’of  Parikh  Ji,  the  founder  of  the  family,  and 
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Mani  Ram,  his  successor.  The  latter,  built  in  the  year  of  the  chauranawe 
famine,  1837  A.  D.,  is  of  exceedingly  beautiful  and  elaborate  design  .  per  aps 

the  most  perfect  specimen  ever  executed  of  the  reticu!ated  stone  tracery,  for 
which  Mathura  is  famous.  It  has  been  purposely  made  a  lrttle  lo^r  an 
smaller  than  the  earlier  monument,  the  caves  of  which  at  one  corner ^compfcte- 
ly  overhang  it.  The  adjoining  garden,  which  may  be  of  even  greater^- 

has  a  small  house  and  enclosed  court-yard,  in  the  nat.ve  style,  on  the  bank  of 

the  river,  and  in  the  centre,  an  obelisk  of  white  stone  ra.sed  on  a  veryjugh  and 
substantial  plinth  of  the  same  material  with  the  following  inscription  •  Erected 
to  the  memory  of  Robert  Sutherland,  Colonel  in  Maharaj  Daulat  Rao  Scmd.a  s 
service,  who  departed  this  life  on  the  20th  July,  1804,  aged  36  years.  Also 
in  remembrance  of  his  son,  C.  P.  Sutherland  (a  very  prom.smg  yomhl  who 

died  at  Hindia  on  the  14th  October,  1801,  aged  3  yearn.  T  — 
is  kept  in  repair  by  the  grandson,  Captain  S.  S.  Sutherlari  ,  . 

Department.  PColone!  SuUmd.nd  w*  a,«  officer  »•»««« 

zttttzzszxz-  - — “jr 

still  spealcs.  ,  .  fnrees  and  who  thereupon  establish- 

tod».en,he,uPreo=eo«»un4of,llb»rorc«ena  P 

s  nt  Kol  as  virtual  sovereign  of  the  couniry.  m  .  , 

SsSzS=SS£ =5S2£ 

enjoy  it*  ■ 

On  a  rising  ground  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city  stands  the  Jama  Masjid, 
erected  in  the  year  1661  A.D.,  by  Abd-un-Nabi  Khan,  the  local  Governor. 
S  folLiog  i^criprio,  reecsve,,  M  »i*«  “»<  *  “ 

on  the  mins  of  a  Hindu  temple  : 

W  v-i)  Uirf  vfc*  ^  ** 
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abd-to-nabi’s  mosque. 
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1.  In  the  reign  of  Shit  Alamgir  Muhiuddin  Walmillab,  the  king  of 
the  world,  Aurangzeb,  who  is  adorned  with  justice, 

2.  The  lustre  of  Isldm  shone  forth  to  the  glory  of  God  ?  for  Ahd-nn-Nabi 
TTK6n  built  this  beautiful  mosque. 

3  This  second  ‘Holy  Temple’  caused  the  idols  to  bow  downin  worship. 
Ton  tffl  now  see  the  true  meaning  of  the  test,  ‘  Truth  came  and  error  vamshed. 

[ 4  Koran,  XVII.  SB5.]  ■  ,  , 

4  Whilst  I  searched  for  a  tdrikh,  a  voice  came  from  bhssM  Truth, 
ordering  me  to  say  ‘Abd-un-Nabi  KMn  is  the  builder  of  this  beautiful 
mosque.’  A.H.  1071,  or  1660-61. 

duf  fi  -s3"  *  ‘*h- 

1.  May  this  Jama  Masjid  of  majestic  structure  shine  forth  for  ever  like 
the  hearts  of  the  pious  ! 

o  Tta  roof  is  hish  like  aspirations  of  love  ;  its  court-yard  is  wide  like 


the  arena  of  thought.  * 

The  founder  is  first  mentioned  by  the  Muhammadan  historians  as  fighting 
on  the  side  of  Dura  Shikoh  at  the  battle  of  Samogarn  in  1658.  About  a 
•week  after  the  defeat,  he  joined  Aurangzeb  and  was  immediately  appointed 
fauidar  of  Itawa.  This  office  he  retained  only  tffl  the  foUowing  year,  when 
he  was  transfered  to  Sirhind  and  thence,  after  a  few  months,  to  Mathura. 
Here  he  remained  from  August,  1660,  to  May,  1668,  when,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  he  met  his  death  at  Sahora,.a  village  in  the  MaM-ban.  pargana 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Jamuna,  while  engaged  in  quelling  a  popular 
dmeute.  The  author  of  the  Maasir-i-Alamgiri  says  of  him:— “  He  was  an 
excellent  and  pious  man,  and  as  courageous  in  war  as  successful  in  his  admin¬ 
istration  He  has  left  a  mosque  in  Mathura  as  a  monument,  which,  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  will  remind  people  of  him.  Muhammad  Anwar,  his  nephew 
received  from  His  Majesty  a.  mourning  dress  of  honour ;  bat  tbe  property  of 
the  deceased  lapsed  (according  to  custom)  to  the  State,  and  the  Imperial 
Mutasaddis  reported  it  to  be  93,600  gold  muhrs,  13,00,000  rupees,  and 


*  For  this  ui  Other  translations,  from  the  Persian  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the 
late  Mr.  Blochmann,  whose  immense  fund  of  information  was  slwayaat  the  “r™e  of.  *“ 

empuiem,  and  whose  untimely  death  ia  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  Calcutta  Branch  of  the  Asiatic 

Society,  of  which  he  waa  for  many  yesrs  the  Secretary. 
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14,50,000  rupees'  worth  of  property.”  The  architecture  of  his  mosque  is  not 
of  particularly  graceful  character,  but  there  are  four  lofty  minarets,  and  as 
these  and  other  parts  of  the  building  were  originally  veneered  with  bright^ 
coloured  plaster  mosaics,  of  which  a  few  panels  still  remain,  it  must  at  one 
time  have  presented  a  brilliant  appearance.* 

It  was  greatly  injured  by  an  earthquake  which  took  place,  strange  to  say, 
in  1808,  the  very  year  in  which  the  country  was  first  brought  under  British 
rule.  The  following  account  of  this  most  exceptional  event  is  copied  from 
pages  57  and  58  of  4  The  Asiatic  Annual  Register 5  for  1804  : — 

Dreadful  Earthquake. 

Mathura ,  September.  24,  1803. 

“  On  the  night  between  the  olst  August  and  the  1st  of  September,  at 
half-an-hour  after  midnight,  a  severe  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  at  this 
place,  which  lasted  for  many  minutes  and  was  violent  beyond  the  memory  of 
man.  Probably  not  a  living,  creature  in  the  place  but  was  roused  from  his 
slumbers  by  the  alarm  and  felt  its  effects.  Many  of  the  pucka  buildings 
were  cast  down  and  zananas,  hitherto  un assailed  by  violence,  were  deserted 
and  their  fair  inhabitants  took  refuge  in  the  streets  and  in  the  fields,  seek¬ 
ing  protection  with  men,  whose  visages  it  would  otherwise  have  disgraced 
them  to  behold.  The  night  was  calm  and  enjoyed  the  full  influence  of  a 
bright  moon. 

“  In  the  morning  very  extensive'  Assures  were  observed  in  the  fields,  which 
had  been  caused  by  the  percussion  of  the  night  before,  through  which  water 
rose  with  great  violence  and  continues  to  run  to  the  present  date,  though  its 
violence  has  gradually  abated.  This  has  been  a  great  benefit  to  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  ryots,  as  they  were  thence  enabled  to  draw  the  water  over  their  parched 
fields. 

•  Father  TieffenthaUer,  who  visited  Mathura  in  1745,  after  mentioning  the  two  mosques, 
says  that  Abd-tm-Nabi  was  a  convert  from  Hinduism,  a  statement  for  which  there  seems  to  be 
no  authority-. .  He  describes  the  mosaics  as  44  un  ouvrage  plombe  en  diverges  couleurs  efc  incruste 
a  la  maniere  dent  sont  verms  les  poeles  in  Allemagne.”  **  La  vfiie,”  he  says,  <*  est  entoure  d’one 
levee;.' de  terre,  et  obeit  aujourdimi  a  a  Djat.  Auparavant  elle  etait  sons  les  ordres  du  Raja  de 
Djepour  a  qui  Fempereur,.  Mogul  en  avail  confix  le  gouveraement i.  e.,  Raja  Jay  Sinh,  who 
.died  1743.  He  goes  on  to  describe  the  streets  as  narrow  and  dirty  and  most  of  the  buildings 
as  in  ruins*,  the  fort  very  lar-ieand  massive,' like  a  mountain  of  hewn  stone,  with  an  observa¬ 
tory,  which  was  only  a  feeble  imit&tion.of  the  one  at  Jaypur,  but  with  the  advantage  of  being 
much  better  raised.  The  only  ©the.  spot  that  he  particularises'  is  the  Visrant  ghat.  Jacque- 
mont’s  description  is  in  very  similar  terms :  he  says  ;  “  The  streets  are  the  narrowest,  the  crook- 
edest,  the  steepest  aud  dirtiest  that  i  have  ever  seen.’ 4 
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“  The  principal  mosque  of  the  place,  erected  on  an  eminence  by  the 
famous  Ghazi  Khan,  as  a  token  of  his  triumph  over  the  infidelity  of  the  Hindus, 

has  been  shattered  to  pieces,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  dome  was  swallowed 
up  during  the  opening  of  the  earth. 

u Several  slighter  shocks  have  since  occurred,  but  I  do  not  hear  they  have 
occasioned  any  further  damage.”* 

The  above  description  certainly  exaggerates  and  also  to  some  extent  mis¬ 
represents  the  effects  of  the  shock  upon  the  mosque.  The  gateway  was  cracked 
from  top  to  bottom,  the  upper  part  of  one  of  the  great  minarets  was  thrown 
down  and  one  of  the  little  corner  kiosques  of  the  mosque,  itself  was  also  destroyed, 
bnt  the  dome  was  uninjured.  In  1875  the  Sa’dabad  family  started  a  sub¬ 
scription  for  the  repairs  of  the  building  and  over  Rs.  5,000  were  collected. 
This  snm  I  expended  on  the  restoration  of  the  fallen  minaret  andkiosque  and  of 
the  two  kujras  or  alcoves  at  the  sides  of  the  court-yard.  Several  of  the  shops 
that  disfigured  the  approaches  were  also  bought  up  and  demolished.  As  soon 
as  I  left,  the  work  came  to  a  standstill.  t 

.  The  mosque  now  appears  out  of  place  as  the  largest  and  most  conspicuous 
edifice  in  what  is  otherwise  a  purely  Hindu  city,  and  there  is  also  every  rea¬ 
son  to  suppose  that  it  was  founded  on  the  ruins  of  a  pagan  temple.  But  at 
the  same  time  it  should  be  observed  that  all  the  buildings  by  which  it  is  now 
surrounded  are  of  more  modern  date  than  itself.  It  was  not  planted  in  the 
midst  of  a  Hindu  population  ;  but  the  city,  as  we  now  see  it,  has  -grown  up 
under  its  shadow.  Old  Mathura  had  been  so  often  looted  and  harried  by  the 
Muhammadans  that,  as  has  been  noted  in  other  parts  of  this  work,  it  had 
actually  ceased  to  exist  as  a  city  at  all.  It  was  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  as  it 
had  ever  been  ;  there  were  saraes  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers  and 
ruins  of  temples  and  a  few  resident  families  of  Brahmans  to  act  as  cicerones, 
living  for  the  most  part  in  the  precincts  of  the  great  temple  of  Kesava  Deva,  or 
still  further  away  towards  Madhuban  ;  but  it  was  as  much  a  scene  of  desolation 
as  Goa  with  its  churches  and  convents  now  is,  and  on  the  spot  where  the  pre¬ 
sent  Mathura  stands  there  was  no  town  till  Abd-un-Nabi  founded  it.  .The 
whole  of  the  land  was  in  the  possession  of  Muhammadans.  The  ground, 
which  he  selected  as  the  site  of  his  mosque,  he  purchased  from  some  butchers, 
and  the'  remainder  he  obtained  from  a  family  of  Kazis,  whose  descendants 
still  occupy  what  is  called  the  Kushk  Mahalla,  one  of  the  very  few  quarters 

*  For  tbe  knowledge  of  this  curious  letter  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  A.  Constable, 
of  the  Oudh  and  Bohilkhand  Railway,  who  sent  me  a  copy  of  it. 
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of  the  city  that  are  known  by  a  Persian  name*  They  continued  to  be  regard- 
ed  as  the  zamindars  of  the  township  til  the  time  of  the  J&ts,  when  Saiyid 
Bakir,  their  then  head,  quarrelled  with  the  local  governor,  and  being  afraid 
of  the  consequences  made  over  all  his  rights  to  some  Ohaubes  and  others* 
When  the  English  Government  took  possession,  the  Chaubes’  title  was  alone 
recognized  and  the  first  settlement  was  made  with  one  of  their  number,  Shio 
Lai,  as  mukaddam.  A  claim  was  brought  forward  by  Im&m  Bakhsh,  a  son  of 
the  Saiyid  abovenamed,  but  he  died  before  it  could  be  heard,  and  the  suit  thus 
falling  through  has  never  since  been  revived.  In  18121,  the  then  Chaube  land¬ 
holders,  Bishna,  Ajita,  Shio  L&l,  Ghisa  and  Jw&la,  styling  themselves  mukad- 
dams,  made  over  their  rights  to  the  Ma  Baba,  who- engaged  to  pay  them  Bs.  150 
a  year  and  5  per-  cent  on  his  collections.  The  area  so.  transferred,  according 
to  the  settlement  of  1841,  was  only  568  bighas  11  biswas  ;  but  in  the  revision 
of  records  the  Lala  B&bu’s  wido  w  had  herself  entered  as  owner  of  every  rood 
of  land,  excepting  only  such  as  was  or  had  been  rent-free,  and  the  agreement 
was  with  her  as  sole  zsunindar  of  the  township  of  MathurL  On  the  strength 
of  this  she  claimed  to  exercise  over  the  whole  city  the  same  rights  that  a 
zamindar  can  claim  in  any  petty  village* ;  but,  after  oft-renewed  litigation, 
these  extravagant  claims  have  been  set  aside,  and  by  the  new  settlement  the 
property  of  her  heirs  is  shown  as.  a  separate  thok,  the  muafi  and  resumed  mnifi 
grants  forming  another,  while  the  Jamuni  sands,  used  for  melon  cultiva¬ 
tion,  all  naziil  lands  and  the  streets,  and  city  generally  are  shown  as  Govern¬ 
ment  property.* 

From  the  mosque  as  a  central  point  diverge  the  main  thoroughfares,  lead¬ 
ing  respectively  towards  Brmd&-ban,  Big,  Bharat-pur,f  and  the  civil  station. 
They  are  somewhat  broader  than  is  usual  in  Indian  cities,  having  an  average 
breadth  of  M  feet,  and  were  first  opened  out  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  E.  F. 
Taylor  in  1843.  A  number  of  houses  were  demolished  for  the  purpose,  but, 
'in  every  instance,  all  claim  to  compensation  was  waived.  Seth  Lakhmi 
C3mndss  loss,  thus  voluntarily  sustained  for  the  public  good,  was  estimated  at 
a  lakh  of  :  rupees,  as  he  had  recently  convicted  some  handsome  premises, 
which  had  to  be  taken  down  and  rebuilt. 


•  Vide  a  report  tm  the  Propietery  Bights  claimed  hj  the  hs&w  of  the  Ua  Bib®*  drawn. 
,«p  by  Mr.  Wteteway,  Settlement  Oflker*  in  1875. 

f  Close  to  the  mosque  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  Bhamt-por  gate  bazas  la.  a  high  hill  ■  with 
wery  steep  ascent,  all  built  over.  On  the  summit,  which  is  called  Sit*2&  ghlt,  may  be  seen  many 
fragments  of  Boadhist  pillars  and  lms>ze!ieh%  azkd  an  armless  seated  Sgeie,  the  size  of  Hie, 
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These  streets  have  now,  throughout  their-  entire  length  and  breadth,  been 
paved  by  the'  municipality  with  substantial  stone  hags  brought  from  the  Bharat- 
pur  qtiariesJ®  The  total  cost  has  been  Rs.  1,38,663.  Many  of  the  towns¬ 
people  and  more  particularly  the  pilgrims,  who  go  about  barefooted,  are  by  no 
means  pleased  with  the  result  for  in  the  winter  the  stone  is  too  cold  to  be 
pleasant  to  tread  upon,  while  in  the  summer  again,  even  at  sunset,  the  streets 
do  not  cool  down  as  they  used  to  do  aforetime,  but  retain  their  heat  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  night.  As  is  the  custom  in  the  East,  many  mean  tumble 
down  hovelsf  are  allowed  here  and  there  to  obtrude  themselves  upon  the 
view  ;  hut  the  majority  of  the  buildings  that'  face  the  principal  thoroughfares 
are  of  handsome  and  imposing  character.  With  only  two  exceptions  all  have 
been  erected  during  the  seventy  years  of  British  rule.  The  first  of  the  tw© 
exceptional  buildings  is  a  large  red  sandstone  house,  called  Chaube  Ji  k&  Burj, 
which  may  be  as  old  as  the  time  of  Akbar.  The  walls  are  divided  into  square 
panels,  in  each  of  which,  boldly  carved  in  low  relief,  is  a  vase  filled  with  flowers, 
executed  in  a  manner  which  is  highly  effective,  but  which  has  quite  gone  out  of 
fashion  at  the  present  day,  when  pierced  tracery  is  more  appreciated.  The 
second  is  a  temple  near  the  turn  to  the  Sail  Burj.  This  is  remarkable  for  along 
balcony  supported  on  brackets  quaintly  carved  to  represent  elephants.  Many 
of  these  had  *  been  built  up  with  masonry,  either  by  the  -Hindus  to  protect  the 
animal  form  from  iconoclastic  bigotry,  or  else  by  tbe  Muhammadans  themselves 
to  conceal  it  from  view.  This  unsightly  casing  was  at  last  removed  in  1875. 

In  all.  the  modem  buildings,  whether  secular  or  religious,  the  design  is 
of  very  similar  character.  The  front  is  of  carved,  stone  with  a  grand  central 
archway  and  arcades  on  both  sides  let  out  as  shops  on  the  ground  floor.  Storey 
upon  storey  above  are  projecting  Balconies  supported  on  quaint  corbels,  the 
arches  being  filled  in'  with  the  most  minute  reticulated  tracery  of  an  infinite 
variety  of  pattern,  and  protected  from  the  weather  by  broad  eaves,  the  under¬ 
surface  of  which  is  brightly  painted.  One  of  the  most  noticeable  Buildings  in 
point  of  size,  though  the  decorations  perhaps  are  scarcely  so  elegant  as  in  some 
of.  the  latter  examples,  is  the  temple ‘of  Dwarakadhis,  founded  by  the  Gwallar 
treasurer,  Parikh  JL  and  visited  in  1825  by  Bishop  Heber,  who  in  Ms  journal 
describes  it  as  follows  ; — a  In  the  centre,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  town,  Colonel 

®  This  imjjorfcaiit  work  was  commenced  in  November  1 857® 

f  As  an  indication  that  many  ol  the  houses  are  not  of  the  most  substantia!  construction.  It 
may  be  observed  that,  after  three  days  of  exceptionally  heavy  rain  in  the  month  of  Angnat,  1875 » 
as  many  .as  6  GOO  were,  officially  reported  to  have  come  down  $  14  persons*  chiefly  children,  haying 
hem  crashed  to  death  under,  the  mini.. 


<^6  THE  SETH’S  TEMPLE  OF  DWiRAKADHIS. 

Penny  took  us  into  the  court  of  a  beautiful  temple  or  dwetfng-house,  for  it 
seemed  to  be  designed  for  both  in  one,  lately  built  and  not  yet  quite  finished, 
by  Gokul  Pati  Sink,  Sindhia’s  treasurer,  and,  who  has  also  a  principal  share  in 
a  great  native  banking-house,  one  branch  of  which  is  fixed  at  Mathura.  The 
building  is-  enclosed  by  a  small  but  richly  carved  gateway  with  a  flight  of  steps 
which  leads  from  the  street  to  a  square  court,  cloistered  round,  and  containing 
in  the  centre  a  building,  also  square,  supported  by  a  triple  row  of  pillars,  all 
which,  as  well  as  the  ceiling,  are  richly  carved,  painted,  and  gilt.  The  effect 
internally  is  much  like  that  of  the  Egyptian  tomb,  of  which  the  model  was 
exhibited  in  London  by  Belzoni ;  externally,  the  carving  is  very  beautiful  The 
cloisters  round  were  represented  to  me  as  the  intended  habitations  of  the  Brah¬ 
mans  attached  to  the  fane  ;  and  in  front,  towards  the  street,  were  to  be  apart¬ 
ments  for  the  founder  on  his  occasional  visits  to  Mathura.”  To  snow  how  differ¬ 
ently  the  same  building  sometimes  impresses  different  people,  it  may.  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  Jacquemont,  only  four  years  later,  describes  the  temple  as  like  no¬ 
thing  but  a  barrack  or  cotton  factory but  possibly  he  may  have  seen  it  soon 
after  the  festival  of  the  Diwall,  when,  according  to  barbarous  Hindu  custom, 
the  whole  of  the  stone  front  is  beautified  with  a  thick  coat  of  whitewash.  This 
gentleman’s  architectural  ideas  were,  however,  a  little  peculiar.  Thus  he  says, 
of  the  Jama  Masjid  at  Agra,  that  the  bad  taste  of  the  design  and  the  coarseness 
of  the  materials  are  good  reason  for  leaving  it  to  the  ravages  of  time  ;  that  the 
tomb  of  Ifcimad-ud-daula  is  in  the  most  execrable  taste  ;  that  the  Taj,  though 
pretty,  cannot  be  called  elegant ;  and  that  the  only  building  in  Agra  which  is 
really  a  pure  specimen  of  oriental  architecture  is  the  tomb  of  Colonel  Hessing 
in  the  Catholic  cemetery,  the  work  of  4  a  poor  devil5  called  Latif.  His  theolo¬ 
gical  views  would  seem  to  have  been  equally  warped,  for  in  another  place  he 
'thus  expresses  himself:—**  Of  all  the  follies  and  misfortunes  of  humanity,  reli¬ 
gion  is  the  one  which  is  the  most  wearisome  and  the  least  profitable  to  study. 

The  Dwirakadhis  temple  has  always  been  in  the  hands  of  the  YailabM- 
charyas,  the  sect  to  which  the  founder  .belonged.  It  is  now  administered  by 
the  Gosain  who  is  the  hereditary  lord  of  the  much  older  and  yet  wealthier  shrine 
with  the  same  name  at  Kankarauli  in  Ud  ay  pur  (see  page  130).  Hitherto  the 
expenses  of  the  Mathura  establishments  have  been  defrayed  by  annual  .grants 
from  the  Seth’s  estate;  but  the  firm  has  lately  made  an  .absolute  transfer  to  the 
Gosain  of  landed  property  yielding  an  income  of  Rs.  25,000;  thus  religiously 
carrying  out  the  intention  of  their  ancestor,  though  in  so  doing  they  further  the 
Interests  of  a  sect  not  a  little  antagonistic  to  the  one  of  which  they  themselves 
are  members* 
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On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  is  the  palace  of  the  princes  of  Bharat-por. 
The  lofty  and  highly  enriched  entrance  gateway  was  added  by  Rajh  Balavant 
Sinh  and  the  magnificent  brass  doors  by  the  present  Baja.  Close  by  is  the 
mansion  of  Seth  Lakhipi  Chand,  built  at  a.  cost  of  Rs.  1,00,000.  The  latest  of 
the  architectural  works  with  which  the  city  is  decorated,  and  one  of  the  most 
admirable  for  elegance  and  elaboration,  is  a  temple  near  the  Chhata  Bazar  built 
by  Deva  Chand  Bohra,  and  completed  only  at  the  end  of  the  year  1871.  What¬ 
ever  other  buildings  there  are  of  any  note  will  be  found  enumerated  in  the  list 
at  the  end  of  the  next  chapter.  In  most  cases  the  greatest  amount  of  finish  has 
been  bestowed  upon  the  street  front,  while  the  interior  court  is  small  and  con¬ 
fined  ;  and  the  practice  of  having  only  a  single  gate  both  for  entrance  and  exit 
occasions  great,  and  sometimes  dangerous,  crowding  on  high  feast  days.  It  is, 
as  before  remarked,  a  peculiarity  of  the  Mathura  temple  architecture  to  have  no 
to^ver  over  the  seat  of  the  god. 

If  the  new  city  was  ever  surrounded  by  walls,  not  a  vestige  of  them  now 
remains,  though  the  four  principal  entrances  are  still  called  the  Brinda-ban,  Dig, 
Bharat-pur,  and  Holi  gates.  The  last-named  is  the  approach  from  the  Civil 
Station,  and  here  a  lofty  and  elaborately  sculptured  stone  arch  has  been  erected 
over  the  roadway,  in  accordance  with  an  elegant  design  m  the  local  style,  sup¬ 
plied  by  Yusuf,  the  municipal  architect,  a  man  of  very  exceptional  teste  and 
ability  As  the  work  was  commenced  at  the  instanoe  of  the  late  Mr.  Bradford 
Hardinge,  who  was  for  several  years  Collector  of  the  distoict,  and  took  almost 
lively  interest  in  all  the  city  improvements,  it  is  named  m  his  honour  the 
Hardin  <re  arch,’  though  it  is  not  very  often  so  called.  Since  his  death,  it  has  been 
surmounted  by  a  cupola,  which  was  intended  at  some  future  time  to  receive  a 
clock  with  four  corner  kiosques,  the  cost  of  these  add.uons  being  Rs. ,  3,498. 
Two  shops  in  uniform  style  were  also  built  in  18?5,  one  on  either  side,  at  a 
farther  cost  of  Bs.  1,621,  in  order  to  receive  and  conceal  the  ponderous  stage 
Wires™,  which  the  «gtow„  toil.  PcHfe  Wo*.  Depertm»t  M thought  ,t 
necessary  to  add.  The  expenditure  on  the  gate  itself  was  Rs.  8,617,  m  *g 

a  total  of  Bs.  # 

As  may  be  inferred  from  the  above  remarks  stone-carving,  the  only  indi¬ 
genous  art  of  which  Mathura  can  boast,  is  carried  to  great  perfection.  A1  e 

(ji-),  as  also  do  the  cltetriz  of  the  Seth’s  family  in  the  JammA  bagh.  The 


m«ble  tablet,  on  which  the  name  to  been  imbibed  in  the  sir^ghteit  «ad 
T  -  C  Bomia  ctmitalB  is  a  conspicaou.  disfigaiemaat  .ad  look.  exactly  like  »a  .action 
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only  other  specialities  'are  of  very  minor  importance.  One  is  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  little  brass  images,  which,  though  of  exceedingly  coarse  execution,  com¬ 
mand  a  large  sale  among  pilgrims  -and  visitors,  especially  the  religious  toy 
called  Yasudeva  Katora  (described  at  page  54);  the  other  the  manufacture 
of  paper.  This  is  made  in  three  sizes.  The  smallest,  which  is  chiefly  in  demand, 
is  called  Man-Sinhi  and  varies  in  price,  according  to  quality,  from  Rs.  1-8  to 
Rs.  2-6  a  gaddi  or  bundle;  the  medium  size,  called  Bichanda,  sells  for  Rs.  4 u 
gaddi ;  and  the  larger  size,  called  Syalkoti,  for  Rs.  10.  The  factories  are  some 
100  in  number  and  can  turn  out  in  the  course  of  the  day  150  gaddis ,  every 
gaddi  containing  10  dastas  of  24  takhtas ,  or  sheets,  each.  There  is  also  a 
kind  of  string  made  which  is  much  appreciated  by  natives.  It  is  chiefly  used 
for  lowering  lotas,  the  ordinary  brass  drinking  cups  of  the  country,  into  wells 
to  draw  water  with.  ■  The  price  ’  is  about  three  or  four  anas  for  40  yards.  A 
coloured  variety  is  made  for  temple  use. 
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CHAPTER  VII, 

The  City  of  MathubX  {concluded} :  its  Echo  peak  ikssttutioks  akb 

MIjSEUM. 

A  light  railway,  on  the  metre  gauge,  29J  miles  in  lengthy  which  was  opened 
for  traffic  on  the  19th  of  October,  1875,  now  connects  the  city  with  the 
East  India  Line,  which  it  joins  at  the  Haihras  Road  station.  The  cost  was 
A-  Bs.  9,55,868,  being  about  Bs.  30,000  a  mile,  including  rolling  stock  and  every¬ 
thing  else.  OftMs  amount  Bs.  3,24,100  were  contributed  by  local  shareholders, 
and  the  balance,  Bs.  6,31,763,  came  from  Provincial  Bands.  Interest  is 
i  guaranteed'  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  with  a  moiety  of  the  surplus 
earnings  .that  may  at  any  time  he  realized.  The  line  has  proved  an  unques¬ 
tionable  success  and  its  yearly  earnings  continue  to  show  a  steady  increase.  Bat 
the  principal  shareholders — including  the  Seth,  who  invested  as  much  as  a  lakh 
and-a-half  in  it — were  certainly  not  attracted  by  the  largeness  of  the  pecuniary 
profit ;  for  12  per  cent  is  the  lowest  return  which  Indian  capitalists  ordina¬ 
rily  receive  for  their  money.  They  were  entirely  influenced  by  a  highly  com¬ 
mendable  public  spirit  and  a  desire  to  support  the  local  European  authorities, 
who  had  shown  themselves  personally  interested  in  the  matter.*  Hie  ultimate 
success  of  the  line  has  now  been  secured'  by  its  junction  with  the  Rajputana 
State  Railway.  The  distance  being  only  some  25  miles,  the"  earthwork  was  car¬ 
ried  out  during  the  late  famine,  and  the  scheme  is  now  completed  but'  for  the 
bridge  over  the  JamunA  In  the  design  that  has  been  supplied  there  are  12 
spans  of  98  feet  each,  with  passage  both  for  road  and  railway  traffic  and  two 
i*  foot-paths,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  Bs.  3,00,000.  As  the  receipts  from  tolls 
on  the  existing  pdntoon  bridge  are  about  Bs.  45,000  per  annum,  even  a  larger 
!  expenditure  might  safely  be  incurred.  Cross  sections  of  the  river  have  been 

]  obtained,  and  a  series  of  borings  taken,  which  show  a  flood  channel  of  1,000 

feet  and  clay  foundations  underlying  the  sand  at  33  feet.  The  site  is  in  every 
way  well  suited  for  the  purpose  .and  presents  no  special  engineering  difficulties-; 
but  the  construction  of  so  large  a  bridge  must  necessarily  be  a  work  of  time,  and 
before  it  is  completed  it  is  probable  that  the  line  will  have  been  extended  from 
4—  its  other  end,  the  Hitfaras  terminus,  to  Fartikhabad  and  so  on  to  Oawnpnr,  .  the 

*  Next  to  fee  Seth. — mtermik — the  largest  number  of  shares  were  taken  op  by  my¬ 
self  i  for  at  that  time  I  never  expected  to  be  moved  from  the  district. 
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great  centre  of  the  commerce  of  Upper  India.  As  jet,  thelifce  labours  under  very 
serious  disadvantages  from  being  so  very  short  and  from  the  necessity  of 
breaking  bulk  at  the  little  wayside  station  of  Mendu,  the  Haihras  Road  junc¬ 
tion.  Consequently,  traders  who  have  goods  to  despatch  to  Hathras  find  it 
cheaper  and  more  expeditious  to  send  them  all  the  way  by  road,  rather  than 
to  hire  carts  to  take  them  oyer  the  pontoon  bridge  and  then  unlade  them  at 
the  station  and  wait  hours,  or  it  may  he  days,  before  a  truck  is  available  to 
carry  them  on.  Thus  the  goods  traffic  is  very  small,  and  it  is  only  the  passen¬ 
gers  who  make  tbe  line  pay.  These  are  mostly  pilgrims,  who  rather  prefer  to 
loiter  on  the  way  and  do  not  object  to  spending  two  hours  and  fifty  minutes  j 

in  travelling  a  distance  of  20§  miles.  As  the  train  runs  along  the  side  of  the  ^ 

road,  there  are  daily  opportunities  for  challenging  it  to  a  race,  and  it  must  be 
a  very  indifferent  country  pony  which  does  not  succeed  in  beating  it. 

Tbe  Municipality  'has  a  population  of  55,763,  of  whom  10,006  are  Muham¬ 
madans.  The  income  is  a  little  under  Rs.  50,000 ;  derived,  in  the  absence  ; 

of  any  special  trade,  almost  exclusively  from  an  octroi  tax  on  articles  of  food, 
the  consumption  of  which  is  naturally  very  large  and  out  of  all  proportion  to.  the 
resident  population,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  influx  of  huge  troops  of  pil¬ 
grims.  The  celebrity  among  natives  of  the  Mathur&  perd,  a  particular  kind  of 
sweetmeat,  also  contributes  to  the  same  result.  Besides  the  permanent  main-  ' 
tenance  of  a  large  police  and  conservancy  establishment,  the  entire  cost  of  pav¬ 
ing  the  city  streets  has  been 'defrayed  out  of  municipal  funds,  and  a  fixed  pro¬ 
portion  is  anually  allotted  for  the  support  of  different  educational  establish¬ 
ments 

The  High  School,  a  large  hall  in  a  -very  un-Oriental  style  of  architecture, 
was  opened  °  by  Sir  William  Muir  on  the  21st  January,  1870.  It  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  Bs.  13,000,  of  which  stun  Rs.  2,000  were  collected  by 
voluntary  subscription,  Rs.  3,000  were  voted  by  the  municipality,  and  the  ) 
balence  of  Bs.  8,000  granted  by  Government.*  The  City  Dispensary,  imme¬ 
diately  opposite  the  Kans-ka-tila  and  adjoining  the  Munsifs  Court,  has  | 
accommodation  for  20  in-door  patients  ;  there  is  an  ordinary  attendance  per 

' . »  ^  grfiool,  e DOt-boase,  and  ftrotostant  Church  &xe-~iartemiely,  as  I  think—the  only  local 

buildings  of  any1  importance,  in  tie  construction  of  which  tie  Public  Works  Department  has  bad  ; 
any  band.  1  hare  never  bees  able  to  understand  why  a  large  and  costly  staff  of  European  engi-  : 
neers  shoold  be  kept  op  at  all,  except  for  such  Imperial  undertakings  as  Hallways,  Military  Hoads  '  ' ;  i 
and  Canal®.  Tte  finest  buildings  in  tie  country  date  from  before  oar  arrival  in  it,  and  tie  descend- 
ants  of  tie  mm  who  designed  and  executed  them  are  stiE  employed  by  tie  natives  themselves  for 
liftlx  temples,  tanks,  pai&oes,  and  mosques.  If  the  Government  .utilised  the  same  agency,  there  , 
would  be  a  g rest  usiing  in  cost  and  an  equal  gain  in  artistic  result. 
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diem  of  50  applicants  for  out-door  relief,  and  it  is  in  every  respect  a  vell-mana- 

ged  and  useful  institution. 

The  Cantonments,  which  are  of  considerable  extent,  occupy  some  broken  and 
undulating  ground  along  the  river-side  between  the  city  and  the  civil  hues 
In  consequence  of  the  facilities  for  obtaining  an  abundant  supply  of  grass  in  the 
neighbourhood,  they  are  always  occupied  by  an  English  cavalry  regiment.  e 
barracks  are  very  widely  scattered,  an  arrangement  which  doubtless  is  attended 
with  some  inconveniences,  but  is  apparently  conducive  to  the  health  of  4e  troops, 
for  there  is  no  station  in  India  where  there  is  less  sickness*- a  happy  result,  which 
is  also  due  iu  part  to  the  dryness  of  the  climate  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  and  the  excellence  of  the  natural  drainage  in  the  rams. 

The  English  Church,  consecrated  by  Bishop  Dealtry  in  December,  1856  is 
t  nondescript  style  of  architecture,  but  has  a  not  inelegant  Italian  campanile, 

.  ...  mv  *  1 _ *  _  TL^  knnn  lofaltr  pnriP.nfta  DY 


m  a 


which  is  visible  froma  long  distance.  The  interior  has  been  lately  enriched  by 
a  stained-glass  window  in  memory  of  a  young  officer  of  the  10th  Hussars,  w  o 
met  his  death  by  an  accident  while  out  pig-sticking  near  bhergar  . 

The  adjoining  compound  was  for  many  years  occupied  by  a  miserably 
mean  and  dilapidated  shed,  which  was  most  appropriately  debated  to 
St.  Francis,  the  Apostle  of  Poverty,  and  served  as  a  Catholic  ChapeL  Tbs  w 
token  down  in  January,  1874,  and  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month  being  the 
feast  of  the  Holy  Name,  the  first  stone  was  laid  of  the  new  building,  which  bears 
the  title  of  the  Sacred  Heart  The  ground-plan  and  general  proportions  are  m 
accordance  with  ordinary  Gothic  precedent,  hut  all  the  sculptured  detai  s, 
whether  in  wood  or  stone,  are  purely  Oriental  in  design  The  carving  in  the 
tympanum  of  the  three  doorways,  the  tracery  in  the  windows  both  of  the  aisles 
and  the  clerestory,  and  the  highly  decorated  altar  in  the  Lady  M 
be  noted  as  favourable  specimens  of  native  art.  The  dome  which  surmounts 
the  choir  is  the  only  feature  which  I  hesitate  to  pronounce  a  success^  as  een 
from  the  outside ;  its  interior  effect  is  very  good.  I  originally  intended  to 
be  a  copy  of  a  Hindu  nfcftara,  such  as  that  of  the  temple  of  Madan  Mohan 
Brindahan ;  but  fearing  that  this  might  prove  an  offence  mdencai  prejudices 
I  eventually  altered  it  into  a  dome  of  the  Russian  type,  which  also  is  bstmctly 
of  Eastern  origin  and  therefore  so  far  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  building. 
As  every  compromise  must,  it  fails  of  being  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  eastern  half  of  the  Church,  consisting  of  the  apse,  choir  and  two 
transepts,  was  roofed  in  and  roughly  fitted  up  for  the  celebration  of  Mass  by 

T^ionally  it  has  so  toppened-toat  every  single  ward  in  the  hospital  has  been  emptj-. 

41.  .  . 
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M  Saints  Bay,  1674,  only  nine  months  after  the  work  had  been  commenced 
The  nave  and  aisles  were  then  taken  in  hand,  and  on  the  recurrence  of  the’ 
same  feast,  two  years  later,  in  1876,  the  entire  edifice  was  solemnly  blessed  bv 
e  ishop  Agra.  On  that  occasion  the  interior  presented  a  veiy  striking 
appearance,  the  floor  bang  spread  with  handsome  Persian  carpets,  and  a  profa 

S7  chanfelieTS  upended  in  all  the  inter-colmnniations  ;  while 
he  Bishop  s  throne  of  white  marble  was  .  surmounted,  by  a  canopy  of  silk  and 
cloth  of  gold  ;  magnificent  baldachinos,  also  of  gold  embroidery  ie  suspend- 

tonfwith  i  Th13’  ^  thS  6ntire  SanCtUary  WS  ^  from.top  to  hot- 
tom  with  costly  Indian  tapestry.  These  beautiful  accessories,  several  thousands 

of  rupees  in  value  were  kindly  lent  by  the  Seths,  the  Baja  of  Hathras  and 

ed  withhand  “'“h6"8  ^  commaD%>  many  of  whom  had  also  assist 

w  xth  handsome  pecuniary  donations.  As  a  further  indication  of  their  liberal 
sen  imen  s  they  themselves  attended  the  function  in  the  evenin—the  first 
public  act  of  Christian  worship  at  which  they  had  ever  been  present-and  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  as  being  much  impressed  by  the  elaborate  ceremonial  and  the 
Gregonan  tones,  winch  latter  they  identified  with  their  own  immemorial  Vedic 
chants  In  consequence  of  my  transfer  from  the  district,  the  building,  though 
complete  in  essentials ,  will  ever  remain  architecturally  unfinished. 
ern  faqade  is  flanked  by  two  stone  stair-turrets  (one  built  at  the  cost  of  Lila 
S}am  L.undar  Das)  which -have  only  been  brought  up  to  tbe  level  of  fbo  *  1 1 

There  were  a  so  to  have  been  four  kiosqnes  at  the  comers  of  the  dome,  fo^e 
reception  of  statues,  but  two  only  have  been  executed;  the  roof  of  the  transects 
was  to  have  been  raised  to  a  level  with  that  of  the  nave,  and  the  plain  panipet 
of  the  aisles  would  have  been  replaced  by  one  of  carved  stone.  The  Hteh  Alter 
moreover  rs  only  a  temporary  erection  of  brick  and  plaster.  I  was  at  work  S 

naMv  en  *  ^  ^  1  Sir  GeorSe  Goer’s  orders  to  go;  and 

7  We  3  ^  W<,W  40  me*  total-  «*  ^  been 

In  the  civil  station  most  of  the  houses  are  !-.««>  j  „  , .  ,  ,  . 

tl«  property  ef  Ih,  Seth,  tbe  nort  llboal  of  "J>  bf"« 

offend  the  e,,b,Mb,g  .rtof„™“^I  i^0^","r  to 

for  tbe  n>e  of  the  ColieL-  of  SX  ""“‘•‘•V***  nntby 

etatbd  ediSce.  lie %£££  X*  ‘  “  k»<l.«n.  and  enb- 

plebri  in  tbe  C  “rST*'"*'1"  T  ^ 

it  stands  at  a  dirt.no.  .f  «  a„X b"“t“*h 

ground  in  front  of  it  has  been  so  i  !j  ,  10111  Toa^ 

S  nas  been  so  carelessly  planted  that  a  person,  who  had  no 
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professional  business  to  take  Mm  there,  might  live  within  a  stone’s  throw  for 
years  and  never  be  aware  of  its  existence.  In  immediate  proximity  are  the  offi¬ 
ces  of  the  Tahsildar,  a  singularly  mean  and  insignificant  range  of  buildings,  as 
if  purposely  made  so  to  serve  for  a  foil  to  another  building  which  stands  m  the 
same  enclosure. 

This  is  now  used,  or  (as  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say)  at  the 
time  of  my  leaving  the  district  was  intended  to  be  used,  as  a  Museum. .  It  was 
commenced  by  Mr.  Thornhill,  the  Magistrate  and  Collector  of  the  district,  who 
raised  the  money  for  the  purpose  by  public  subscription,  intending  to  make  o- 
it  a  rest-house  for  the  reception  of  native  gentlemen  of  rank,  whenever  they  had 
occasion  to  visit  head-quarters.  Though  close  to  the  Courts,  which  would  be  a 
convenience,  it  is  too  far  from  the  bazar  to  suit  native  tastes,  and  even  if  it  had 
been  completed  according  to  the  original  design,  it  is  not  probable  that  it  would 
ever  have  been  occupied.  After  an  expenditure  of  Rs.  30,000,  the  work  was 
interrupted  by  the  mutiny.  When  order  had  been  restored,  the  new  Collector, 
Mr.  Best,  with  a  perversity  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  records  of  Indian 
local  administration,  set  himself  at  once,  not  to  complete,  but  to  mutilate,  his 
predecessor’s  handiwork.  It  was  intended  that  the  building  should  stand  in  ex¬ 
tensive  grounds  of  its  own,  where  it  would  certainly  have  had  a  very  pleasing 
architectural  effect ;  but  instead  of  this  the  Mgh  road  was  brought  immediately 
in  front  of  it,  so  as  to  cut  it  off  entirely  from  the  new  public  garden ;  the  offices 
of  the  Tahsildar  were  built  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  was  run  np,  at  a  most 
awkward  angle,  a  Mgh  masonry  wall ;  a  rough  thatched  roof  was  thrown  over 
its  centre  court ;  doorways  were  introduced  in  different  places  where  they  were 
not  wanted  and  only  served  as  disfigurements,  and  the  unfortunate  budding 
was  then  nick-named  “  Thornhill’s  Folly”  and  abandoned  to  utter  neglect. 

It  remained  thus  till  1874,  when  the  idea  of  converting  it  into  a  Museum 
received  the  support  of  Sir  John  Straehey,  who  sanctioned  from  provincial 
funds  a  grant-in-aid  of  Bs.  3,500.  The  first  step  taken  was  to  raise  the  centre 
court  by  the  addition  of  a  clerestory,  with  windows  of  reticulated.^  stone  tracery, 
and  to  cover  it  with  a  stone  vault,  in  which  (so  far  as  constructional  peculiari¬ 
ties  are  concerned)  I  reproduced  the  roof -of  the  now  ruined  temple  of  Hander 
at  Gobardhan.  The  cost  amounted  to  Rs.  5,336.  A  porch  was  afterwards 
added  at  a  further  outlay  of  Rs.  8,494  ;  but  for  this  I  am  not  responsible.  It  is 
a  beautiful  design,  well  executed,  and  so  far  it  reflects  great  credit  on  Yusuf, 
the  Municipal  arcMtect ;  but  it  is  too  delicate  for  an  exterior  facade  on  the  side 
of  a  dusty  road.  SoinetMng  plainer  would  have  answered  the  purpose  as  well, 
besides  having  a  more  harmonious  effect  After  my  transfer,  operations  at  once 
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came  to  a  stand-still  and  the  valuable  collection  of  antiquities  I  had  left  behind 
me  remained  utterly  uncared  for,  till  I  took  upon  myself  to  represent  the 
matter  to  the  local  Government.  I  was  thereupon  allowed  to  submit  plans  and 
estimates  for  the  completion  of  the  lower  story  by  filling  in  the  doors  and  win¬ 
dows,  without  which  the  building  could  not  possibly  be  used,  and  my  proposals 
were  sanctioned.  When  I  last  visited  Mathura,  the  -work  had  made  good 
progress,  and  I  believe  has  now  been  finished  for  some  time ;  but  many  of 
the  most  interesting  sculptures  are  still  lying  about  in  the  compound  of  my  old 
bungalow. 

Though  the  cost  of  the  building  has  been  so  very  considerable,  nearly 
Rs.  44,000,  it  is  only  of  small  dimensions  ;  but  the  whole  wall  surface  in  the 
central  court  i£  a  mass  of  geometric  and  flowered  decorations  of  the  most  artis¬ 
tic  character.  The  bands  of  natural  foliage — a  feature  introduced  by  Mr.  Thorn¬ 
hill’s  own  fancy — are  very  boldly  cut  and  in  themselves  decidedly  handsome, 
but  they  are  not  altogether  in  accord  with  the  conventional  designs  of  native 
style  by  'which  they  are  surrounded. 

The  following  inscription  is  worked '  into  the  cornice  of  the  central  hall : — 
Uj|  b  US'  *  fV  r* 

yyj  AiL-A  jjl - A***  jOli  & 

\£  ^  Jt  U|  yad  lX»! -f  ^  5  ^ 

bb  y*;^  5  ^1  ^  *SSl>' 

&  yO}3  sS ^  #  f  Lia 

luj  ^  .jcr:  ^  f1**  *  ^  ±  & 

iaoi  &U.  j**  mr  <L- 

«  The  State  having  thought  good  to  promote  the  ease  of  its  subjects,  gave 
intimation  to  the,  Magistrate  and  Collector, ;  who  then,  by  the  co-operation  of 
the  chief  men  of  Mathura,  had  this  house  for  travellers  built  with  the  choicest 
■carved  work.*  Its  doors  and  walls  are  polished  like  a  mirror  ;  in  its  sculpture 
every  kind  of  flower-bed  appears  in  view  ;  its  width  and  height  were  assigned 
in  harmonious  proportion;  from  top  to  bottom  it  is  well  shaped  and  well 
balanced.  It  may  very  properly  be  compared  to  the  dome  of  Afrasyab,  or  it  may 

*Upon  the  word  nunabbat,  which  is  used  here  to  denote  arabesque  earring,  the  late  Mr. 
Riocbmajm  communicated  the  following  note The  Arabic  nabata  means  Ho  plant/  and  the 
intensive  form  of  the  verb  has  either  the  same  signification  or  that  of  ‘  causing  to  appear  like 
plants’ :  hence  munahbai  comes  to  .mean  4  traced  with  flowers,9  and  may  be  compared  with  aw- 
kajjar,  4  caused  to  appear  like  teee®/  -which  is  the  word  applied  to  silk  with  tree-patterns  on 
it/*  like  the  more  common  *  Mta-iirJ 
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instly  be  styled  the  palace  of  an  emperor.  One  who  saw  its  magnificence 
(or  the  poetShaukat  on  seeing  it)  composed  this  tarikh,  so  elegant  a  rest-home 
rnnksa  even  the  flower  garden  envious.  ” 

As  the  building  afforded  such  very  scant  accommodation,  I  proposed  to 
make  it  not  a  general,  bat  simply  an  architectural  and  antiquarian  museum, 
arranging  in  it,  in  chronological  series,  specimens  of  all  the  different  styles  that 
have  prevailed  in  the  neighbourhood  from  the  reign  of  the  Indo-Scythian  Ka- 
nishka,  in  the  century  immediately  before  Christ,  down  to  the  Yictorian  period 
which  would  be  illustrated  in  perfection  by  the  building  itself. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  high  time  for  some  snch  institution  to  be 
established ;  for  in  an  ancient  city  like  Mathura  interesting  relics  of  the  past, 
even  when  no  definite  search  is  being  made  for  them,  are  constantly  cropping 
up  ;  and  unless  there  is  some  easily  accessible  place  to  which  they  can  be  con- 
signed  for  custody,  they  ran  an  Imminent  risk  of  being  no  sooner  found  than 
destroyed.  Inscriptions  In  particular,  despite  their  exceptional  value  m  the 
eyes  of  the  antiquary,  are  more  likely  to  perish  than  anything  else,  since  they 
have  no  beauty  to  recommend  them  to  the  ordinary  observer.  Thus,  as  already 
mentioned,  a  pillar,  the  whole  surface  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  covered 
with  writing,  was  found  in  1860  in  making  a  road  on  the  site  of  the  old  city 
wall.  There  was  no  one  on  the  spot  at  the  time  who  took  any  interest  m  snch 
matters,  and  the  thrifty  engineer,  thinking  such  a  fine  large  block  of  stone  ought 
not  to  be  wasted,  had  it  neatly  squared  and  made  into  a  buttress  for  a  bridge. 
Another  inscribed  fragment,  which  had  formed  the  base  of  a  large  seated  statue, 
had  been  set  up  by  a  subordinate  in  the  Public  Works  Department  to  protect  a 
culvert  on  the  high  road  through  cantonments,  from  which  position  I  rescued  it 
It  bears  the  words  Maltdrajaeya  Beva-putrasya  Huvishkasya  rdjya  sam.  50 
he  3  di  2,  and  is  of  value  as  an  unquestionably  early  example  of  the  same 
symbol,  which  in  the  inscription  of  doubtful  age  given  at  page  138  is 
explained  in  words  as  denoting  ‘  fifty.5  A  third  illustration  of  official  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  archaeological  interests,  though  here  the  culprit  was  not  an  engineer, 
but  the  Collector  himself,  is  afforded  by  the  base  of  a  pillar,  which,  after  it 
had  been  accidentally  dug  up,  was  plastered  and  whitewashed  and  imbedded 
in  one  of  the  side  pillars  of  the  Tahsili  gateway,  where  I  re-discovered  it, 
when  the  gateway  was  pulled  down  to  improve  the  approach.  The  words  are 
cut  in  bold  clear  letters,  which  for  the  most  part  admit  of  being  deciphered  with 
certainty,  as  follows:  Ayamhunbhaka  ddnam  bhiMunam  Suriyasya  Buddha- 

rakshitassya  eha  prahitahhum.  Amntyam{?)  deya  dharmmapa... . ..nan*. 

Somalia  prahitakdnam  arya  dakshitaye  bkavatu.  The  purport  of  this  would  be: 
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aTMs  base  is  tie  gift  of  4b©  mendicants  Snrya  and  Buddha-rakshita,  prahita* 
has,  A  religions  donation  in  perpetuity*  May  it  be  in  every  way  a  blessing  to 
the  prahitakas  ”  A  question  has  been  raised  by  Professor  Kem,  with  reference 
to  another  inscription,  in  which  also  a  bhikshu  was  mentioned  as  a  donor,  on 
the  score  that  a  mendicant  was  a  very  unlikely  person  to  contribute  towards 
the  expenses  of  any  building,  since,  as  he  says,  c  monks  have  nothing  to  give 
away,  all  to  receive.5  But  in  this  particular  instance  the  reading  and  meaning 
are  both  xmmistakeably  dear,  nor  is  the  fact  really  at  all  inconsistent  with 
Hindu  usage.  In  this  very  district  I  can  point  to  two  1  urge  masonry  tanks, 
costing  each  some  thousands  of  rupees,  which  have  been  constructed  by  men¬ 
dicants,  bazrdgis ,  out  of  alms  that  they  had  in  a  long  course  of  years  begged'  for 
the  purpose.  The  word  prahitaka ,  if  I  am  right  in  so  reading  it,  is  of  doubtful 
signification.  It  might  mean  either  c  messenger’  or  ‘  committee-man  a  com¬ 
missioner  or  a  commissionaire. 

The  other  inscriptions  have  for  the  most  part  been  already  noticed  in  the 
preceding  chapters,  when  describing  the  places  where  they  were  found. 

As  a  work  of  art,  the  most  pleasing  specimen  of  sculpture  is  the  Yasa-ditta 
statue  of  Buddha,  noticed  at  page  115  ;  hut  archaeologically  the  most  curious 
object  in  the  collection  is  certainly  the  large  carved  block  which  I  discovered  at 
Palikhera  in  the  cold  weather  of  1873-74.  On  one  side  is  represented  a  group 
of  six'  persons,  the  principal  figure  being  a  man  of.  much  abdominal  development, 
who  is  seated  in  complete  nudity  on  a  rock,  or  low  stool, "with  a  large  cup  in 
in  his  hand.  At  his  knee  is  a  little  child  ;  two  attendants  stand  at  the  back  ;  and 
in  the  front  two  women  are  seen  approaching,  of  whom  the  foremost  bears  a 
cup  and  the  second  a  bunch  of  grapes.  Their  dress  is  a  long  skirt  with  a 
shorter  jacket  over  it shoes  on  the  feet  and  a  turban  on  the  head.  The  two 
cups  are  curiously  made.;  the  lower  end  of  the  curved  handle  being  attached 
to  the  bottom  of  the  stem  instead  of  the  bowl.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Mock  the  same  male  figure  is  seen  in  a  state  of  helpless  intoxication,  supported 
on'  his  seat  from  behind  by  two  attendants,  the  one  male,  the  other  female. 
By  Ms  right  knee  stands  the  child  as  before,  and  opposite  him  to  the  left  was 
apparently,  another  boy,  of  somewhat  larger  growth,  but  this  figure  has  been 
much  mutilated.  The  male  attendant  wears  a  mantle,  fastened  at  the  neck  by 
.a  fibula  and  hanging  from  the  shoulder  in  vandyked  folds,  which  are  very 
suggestive  of  late  Greek  design. 

The  stone  on  which  these  two  groups  are  carved  measures  three  feet  ten  inches 
■  in  height,  three  feet  in  breadth  and  one  foot  four  inches  in  thickness,  and  the  top 
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has  been  scooped  oat  so  as  to  form  as  it  were  a  shallow  circular  basin.  A  Mock,  of 
precisely  the  same  dimensions  and  carved  with  two  similar  groups,  was  discovered 
somewhere  near  Mathura,  the  precise  locality.not  having  been  placed  on  record, 
by  Colonel  Stacy  in  the  year  1836,  who  deposited  it  in  the  Calcutta  museum,  where 
it  still  is.  His  idea  was  that  the  principal  figure  represented  Silenus,  that  the 
sculptors  were  Bactrian  Greeks,  and  that  their  work  was  meant  to  be  a  tazza,  or 
rather  a  pedestal  for  the  support  of  a  tazza  or  large  sacrificial  vase.  These 
opinions  were  endorsed  by  James  Prinsep,  and  have  prevailed  to  the  present 
dav.  I  believe  them  however  to  be  erroneous,  though  not  unnaturally  suggest¬ 
ed*  by  a  general  resemblance  to  some  such  a  picture  as  is  given  in  Woolner’s 

Pygmalion  of — 

*  Weak-kneed  Si’eios  poffiag,  ©a  bolh  sides 
Upheld  by  grinning  slaves,  who  plied  the  cop 
Wherein  two  nymphs  squeezed  juice  of  dosky  gmp«.” 


Of  the  two  groups  on  the  Stacy  stone  one  represents  the  drunkard  after  he 
tma  drained  the  cup,  and  is  almost  identical  with  that  above  described.  The 
other  exhibits  an  entirely  different  scene  in  the  story,  though  some  of  the 
characters  appear  to  be  the  same.  There  are  four  figures  two  male  and  two 
female— standing  under  the  shade  of  a  tree  with  long  clusters  of  drooping  flow¬ 
ers.  The  first  figure  to  the  right  is  a  female  dressed  in  a  long  skirt  and  upper 
jacket,  with  a  narrow  scarf  thrown  over  her  arms.  Her  right  hand  is  grasped 
by  her  male  companion,  who  has  his  left  arm  round  her  neck.  He  is  entirely 
naked,  save  for  a  very  short  pair  of  drawers  barely  reaching  to  the  middle  of 
the  thigh,  and  a  shawl  wMeh  may  be  supposed  to  hang  loosely  at  his  back,  but 
in  front  shows  only  the  ends  tied  loosely  in  a  knot  under  his  chin.  Behind  him 
and  with  her  back  to  his  back  is  another  female  dressed  as  the  first,  bnt  with 
elaborate  bangles  covering  nearly  half  the  fore-arm.  Her  male  companion 
seems  to  be  turning  away  as  if  on  the  point  of  taking  his  leave.  He  wears  light 
drawers  reaching  to  the  ankles  and  a  thin  muslin  tunic,  fitting  dose  to  the  body 
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ascetic  has  been  seduced  bj  their  wiles  into  tasting  the  dangerous  draught ;  one 
of  the  two  cups  is  in  his  hand,  the  other  is  ready  to  follow,  .  In  the  third  one, 
of  which  there  are  two  representations,  the  cups  have  been  quaffed,  and  he  is 
reeling  from  their  effects. 

Obviously  all  this  has  nothing  to.  do  with  Silenus  ;  the  discovery  of  the 
second  Mock,  which  supplies  the  missing  scene  in  the  drama,  makes  it  quite 
clear  that  some  entirely  different  personage  is  intended.  The  tazza  theory  may 
also  be  dismissed  ;  for  the  shallow  bason  at  the  top  of  the  stone  seems  to  be 
nothing  more.,  than  the  bed  for  the  reception  of  a  round  pillar.  A  sacrificial 
vase  was  a  not  uncommon  offering  among  the  Greeks  ;  and  if  the  carying  had 
been  shown  to  represent  a  Greek  legend,  there  would  have  been  no  great 
improbability  in  supposing  that  the  work  had  been  executed  for  a  foreigner 
who  employed  it  in  accordance  with  his  own  national  usage.  But  in  dedicate 
ing  a  cup  to  one  of  his  own  divinities,  he  would  not  decorate  it  with  scenes  from 
Hindu  mythology  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the .  offering  of  a  cup  of  such 
dimensions,  to  any  monastery  or  shrine  on  the  part  of  a  Buddhist  is  both 
unprecedented  and  intrinsically  improbable. 

'  Finally,  as  to  the  nationality  of  the  artist.  The  foliage,  it  must  be  ob¬ 
served,  is  identical  in  character  with  what  is  seen  on  many  Buddhist  pillars  found 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  and  generally  in  connection  with  figures  of  Maya 
Devi  ;  whence  it  may  be  presumed  that  it  is  intended  to  represent  the  s&l  tree, 
under  which  Buddha  was  bom,  though  it  is  by  no  means  a  correct  representa¬ 
tion  of  that  tree.  The  other  minor  accessories  are  also,  with  one  exception,  either 
clearly  Indian,  or  at  least  not  strikingly  un-Indian  :  such  as  the  earrings  and 
bangles  worn  hv  the  female  figures  and  the  feet  either  bare  or  certainly  not  shod 
with  sandals  :  the  one  exception  being  the  mantle  of  the  male  attendant  in 
the  drunken  scene.  Considering  the  local  character  of  all  the  other  accessories,  I 
find  it  impossible  to  agree 'with  General  Cunningham  in  ascribing  the  work  to  a. 
foreign  artist,  u  one  of  a  small  body  of  Baetrian  sculptors,  who  found  employ¬ 
ment  among  the  wealthy  Buddhists  at  Mathura,  as  in  later  days  Europeans  were 
employed  under  the  Mughal  emperors.  ”  The  thoroughly  Indian  character  of 
the  details  seems  to  me,  as  to  Dr.  Mitra,  decisive  proof  that,  the  sculptor  was  a 
native  of  the. country  ;  nor  do  I  think  it  very  strange  that  he  should  represent 
one  of 'the 'less  important  characters  as  clothed  in  a  modified  Greek  costume,  since 
it  is  an  established  historical  .fact  that  Mathura  was  included  in  the  Baetrian 
Empire,  and  the  Greek  .style  of  dress,  cannot  have  been  altogether  unfamiliar  to 
;  him-  The  artificial  folds,  iff  the  drapery  were  probably  borrowed  from  what  he 
.sawon  cams.  .  .  . 
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In  tlie  Hindu  Pantheon  the  only  personage  said  to  have  beenof  ;vme-bib- 
W  propensities  is  Balarama  himself,  .one  of  the  tutelary  divinities  of  M  - 
Lra  ;  and  it  is  probably  he  who  was  intended  to  be  represented,  by  a  second 
Bacchanalian  figure  included  in  the  museum  collection  This  as  a  mutila  e 
statue  brought  from  the  village  of  Kukargama,  m  the  Sa  dabad  pargana.  He 
Stands  under  the  conventional  canopy  of  serpents’  heads,  with  a  . garland  of 
■wild-flowers  (ban-mdla)  thrown  across  his  body  ;  his  right  hand  is  raised  above 
Iiis  liead  in  wild  gesticulation  and  in  his  left  hand  he  holds  a  cup  very  similar 
to  tbe  one  shown  in  the  Pali-kbera  sculpture.  His  head-dress  closely  resem- 
ble«  Krishna’s  distinctive  ornament,  the  rmd-ut ;  but  it  may  be  only  the  spiral 
coil  of  hair  observable  in  the  Sanchi  and  Amaravati  sculptures.  In  any  case, 
the  inference  must  not  be  prosed  too  far  ;  for,  first,  the  hooded  snake  is  as  con¬ 
stant  an  accompaniment  of  Sakya  Muni  as  of  Balarama  ;  and  secondly,  a  third 
sculpture  of  an  equally  Bacchanalian  character  is  unmistakeably  Buddhist. 
This  is  a  rudely  executed  figure  of  a  fat  little  fellow,  who  has  both  his  hands 
raised  above  his  hand,  and  holds  in  one  a  cup,  in  the  other  a  bunch  of  grapes. 
The  head  with  its  close  curling  hair  leaves  no  doubt  that  Buddha  is  the  person 
intended  ;  though  possibly  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  when  “  he  dwelt  still  in  his 
palace  and  indulged  himself  in  all  carnal  pleasures.”  .  Or  it  might  be  a  cari¬ 
cature  of  Buddhism  as  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Brahmamcal 

ascetic.  _ _ _ _____ _ — - ; - ■ - . 

- -  „  an  ancient  shrine  of  Kukar  Devi,  where  a  mela  is  held  on  the  festival 

r  u  t  idol  Cin.it  badi  7.  Though  in  a  dilapidate!  condition,  the  budding  ,b  quite  a  modern 

oi  the  ptal”  >  4  t  bjidt  arches  ;  but  on  the  floor,  which  is  raised  several  feet 

°b!ve  the  Ltrofae^round,  is  a  plinth,  4  feet  8  inches  equate,  formed  of  massive  blocks  of  a 

hard  and  eiosely  grained  grey  stone.  The  mouldings  are  bold  and  simple  hke  what  may  be  seen 

^  ..  Oldest  Kashmir  temples  One  side  of  the  plinth  is  imperfect  and  the  stone  has  also  been 

thi“k  Tda  r 

more  nrobabiy  the  shrine  was  originally  one  of  Mabadera,  aad  this  was  the  bed  m  which  a 

d  rlmm  had  been  set  In  a  corner  of  the  building  were  two  mutilated  sculptures  of  similar 
d  afd  n  waslhe  more  perfect  o£  these  two  that  I  remove  to  Mathura.  A  sketch  of  it 

I  Volume  SLIV  of  the  Journal  of  the  Calcutta  Asiatic  Society's  Journal  for  1875. 
Tie*  paces  from  the  shrine  is  a  small  brick  platform,  level  with  the  ground,  which  is  said 
A  f  P  oi  the  d0<,  cKukur a)  from  whom  the  village  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  ; 

T  is  said  to  have  been  constructed  by  gBanjdra.  Very  large  bricks  are  occasionally 

Kukara-ka)  is  s  _  ^  .  ome  measured  1  foot  5  inches  in  length  by  ID 

inches  in  breadth 3  in  thickness,  another  1  foot  7  inches  x  9  inches  *2J  facta.  It  is  of 
irt  to  o^rve  that  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  20  miles  south  of  Bbaunagsu-, 

interest  to  observe  _  name  o{  wMch)  a9  appears  from  an  inscription 

irS-K^but  the’aeriv^onis  uncertain.  Xne  «  «*  ■—  - 
or  Siaodiya,  Thalua*  from  Sahpau. 
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However,  Buddhism,  itself,  though  originally  a  system  of  abstractions 
and  negations,  was  not  long  before  it  assumed  a  concrete  development. 
In  one  of  its  schools,  which  from  the  indecency  of  many  of  the  figures 
that  have  been  discovered  would  seem  to  have  been  very  popular  at  Ma¬ 
thura,  debauchery  of  the  most  degrading  description  was  positively  inculcat- 
ed  as  the  surest  means  for  attaining  perfection.  The  authority  for  these 
abominable  doctrines,  which,  in  the  absence  of  literary  proof  might  have 
"been  considered  an  impossible  outcome  of  such  teaching  as  that  of  Sakya 
Muni,  is  a  Sanskrit  composition  called  Tatk&gata  Guhyaka,  or  Gulvya  earner 
gka,  4  the  collection  of  secrets/  of  which  the  first  published  notice  is  that 
given  by  Hr.  Bajendra  Bala  Mittra  in  the  introduction  to  bis  edition  of 
the  Lalita  Vistara.  He  describes  it  as  having  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
worst  specimens  of  the  Hindu  Tantras.  The  professed  object,  ■  in  either  case, 
is  devotion  of  the  highest  kind— absolute  and  unconditional — at  the  sacrifice 
of  all  worldly  attachments,  wishes,  and  aspirations  ;  but  in  working  it  out 
theories  are  indulged  m  and  practices  enjoined,  which  are  at  once  the  most 
revolting  and  horrible  that  human'  depravity  could  imagine.  A  shroud  of 
mystery  alone  seems  to  prevent  their  true  character  from  being  seen  ;  hut 
divested  of  it,  works  of  this  description  would  deserve  to  be  burnt  by  the  com¬ 
mon  hangman.  Looking  at  them  philosophically,  the  great  wonder  is  that  a 
system  of  religion,  so  pure  and  so  lofty  in  its  aspirations  as  Buddhism,  could 
he  made  to  ally  itself  with  such  pestilent  dogmas  and  practices.  Perfection  is 
described  as  attainable  not  by  austerity,  privations  and  painful  rigorous  obser¬ 
vances,  but  by  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  some  of  which 
are  described  with  a  minuteness  of  detail  which  is  simply  revolting.  The 
figures  of  nude  dancing-girls  in  lascivious  attitudes  with  other  obscene  repre¬ 
sentations,  that  occur  on  many  of  the  Buddhist  pillars  in  the  museum,  are 
clear  indications  of  the.  popularity  which  this  corrupt  system  had  acquired  in 
the  neighbourhood..  The  two  figures  of  female  monsters,  each  with  a  child  in 
Its  lap,  which  it  is  preparing,  to  .tear  in  pieces  and  devour,  are  in  all  probabi¬ 
lity  to  he  referred  to  the  same  school  :  though  they  appear  also  in  the  Hindu 
Tantras  and  under  the  same  name,  that  of  Bikini.  In  the  oldest  sculptures  the 
.figures  are  all  decently  draped,  and  it  has  been  the  custom  to  regard  them 
only  as  Buddhist,  and  all  the  nude  or  otherwise  objectionable  representations 
as  JainL  But  this  is  an  error  arising  out  of  the  popular  Hindu  prejudice 
.against  what -they  call  in -reproach  1  the  worship,  of  the'  naked  gods.5  The  out 
cry  is  simply  an  interested  one  and  has  no  foundation  in  fact  :  for  though 
many  Hindu  temples,  especially  in  Bengal,  are  disfigured  by  horrible  obscenities, 
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I  know  of  no  Jaini  temple  in  which  there  is  anything  to  shock  the  most 
sensitive  delicacy  ;  while  the  length  to  which  some  of  the  recognized  followers 
of  Buddha  could  go  in  the  deification  of  lust  has  been  sufficiently  shown  by 
Dr.  Mitra’s  description  of  the  Guhya  samagha.  And  this,  it  should  be  added, 

though  hitherto  almost  unknown  to  European  students,  is  no  obscure  treatise, 

but  is  one  of  the  nine  most  important  works  to  which  divine  worship  is  con¬ 
stantly  offered  by  the  Buddhists  of  Nepal. 

Of  the  different  styles  of  architecture  that  have  prevailed  in  the  district,  the 
memory  of  the  earliest,  the  Indo-Greek,  is  preserved  by  a  single  small  fragment 
found  in  the  Ambarisha  hill,  where  a  niche  is  supported  by  columns  with  Ionic 
capitals.  Of  the  succeeding  style,  the  Indo-Scythian,  there  are  a  few  actual 
architectural  remains  and  a  considerable  number  of  sculptured  representa¬ 
tions.  No  complete  column  has  been  recovered  ;  but  the  plain  square  bases, 
cut  into  four  steps,  found  at  the  Ghauwara  mounds,  belong  to  this,  period,  as 
jJso  the  hell-shaped  capital,  surmounted  by  an  inscribed  abacus  with  an  ele¬ 
phant  standing  npon  it,  brought  from  a  garden  near  the  KanMli  tila.  It  is 
dated  the  year  39,  in  the  reign  of  Huvishka.  In  the  sculptures,  where  an 
arcade  is  shown,  the  abacus  usually  supports  a  pair  of  winged  lions,  crouch¬ 
ing  back  to  back ;  but  in  a  fragment  from  the  KanMli  tila,  where  the  column  is 
meant  for  an  isolated  one,  it  bears  an  elephant.  In  this  last  example  the 
shaft  appears  to  be  round,  but  it  is  more  commonly  shown  as  octagonal.  The 
round  bases,  of  which  such  a  large  number  were  unearthed  from  the  JaiMlpnr 
mounds,  many  of  them  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  donors,  would  seem 
to  have  been  used  for  the  support  of  statues.  The  name  by  which  they  are 
designated  in  the  inscriptions  is  Kumbhaka.  The  miniature  pediments,  carved 
as  a=diaper  or  wall  decoration,  show  that  the  temple  fronts  presented  the  same 
appearance  as  in  the  Nasik  caves.  This  Was  peculiarly  the  Buddhist  style  and 
died  with  the  religion  to  whose  service  it  had  been  dedicated.  After  it  came 
the  mediaeval  Brahmanic  style,  which  was  prevalent  all  over  Upper  India  in 
the  time  of  Pritbi  Raj  and  the  Muhammadan  conquest.  In  this  the  bell¬ 
shaped  capital  appears  as  a  vase  with  masses  of  dependent  foliage  at  its  four 
comers.  These  have  not  only  a  very  graceful  effect,  but  are  also  of  much 
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a  grotesque  face  is  introduced,  with  the  moustaches  prolonged  into  fanciful 
arabesque  continuations,  and  strings  of  pearls  substituted  for  the  festoons, 
or  a  knotted  scarf  is  grasped  in  the  teeth  and  hang?  half  down  to  the  base  with 
a  bell  attached  to  its  end.  Occasionally  the  entire  shaft  or  some  one  of  its  faces 
is  enriched  with  bands  of  foliage.  Probably  for  the  sake  of  securing  greater 
height,  a  second  capital  was  added  at  the  top,  either  in  plain  cushion  shape, 
or  carved  into  the  semblance  of  two  squat  monsters  supporting  the  architrave 
on  their  head  and  upraised  hands.  For  still  loftier  buildings  it  was  the  prac¬ 
tice  to  set  two  columns  of  similar  character  one  on  the  other,  crowning  the 
uppermost  with  the  detached  capital  as  above  described ;  and  afterwards  it 
became  the  fashion  to  make  even  short  columns  with  a  notch  in  the  middle,  so 
as  to  give"  them  the  appearance  of  being  in  two  pieces.  Examples  of  this  _ 
peculiarity  may  be  seen  in  the  Cbhatthi  Faina  at  Maha-ban  and  the  Dargah 
at  Noh-jhil.  The  custom,  which  prevailed  to  a  very  late  period,  of  varying 
the  shape  of  a  shaft  by  making  it  square  at  bottom,  then  an  octagon,  and  then 
polygonal,  is  probably  of  different  origin  and  was  only  a  device  for  securing 
an  appearance  of  lightness. 

From  about  the  year  1200  A.D.  the  architectural  history  of  Mathura  is  an 
absolute  blank  till  the  middle  of.  the  16th  century,  when,  under  the  beneficent 
sway  of  the  Emperor.  Akbar,  the  eclectic  style,  so  characteristic  of  his  own 
■religious  views,  produced  the  magnificent  series  of  temples,  which  even  in  their- 
ruin  are  still  to  be  admired  at  Brinda-ban.  The  temple  of  Radlia  Ballabb,  in  that 
-  town,  built  in  the  next  reign,  that  of  Jahangir,  is  the  last  example  of  the  style. 
Its  characteristic  note  can  scarcely  be  defined  as  the  fusion,  but  rather  as  the 
■  parallel  exhibition  of  the  Hindu  and  Muhammadan  method.  Thus  in  a  facade 
one  story,  or  one  compartment,  shows  a  succession  of  multifoil  saracenic  arches, 
while  above  and  below,  or  on. either  side,  every  opening  is  square-headed  with 
the  architrave  supported  on  projecting  brackets.  The  one  is  purely  Mnham- 
..  madam,  the  other' is  as  distinctly  Hindu;  yet,  without  any  attempt  made  to 
disguise  the  fact  beyond  the  judicious  avoidance  of  ai  exaggerated  peculiarities 
in  either  style,'  the  juxta;  position  of  the  two  causes  no  sentiment  of  incongruity. 
If  in.  any  art  it  were  possible  to  revive  the  dead,  or  if  it  were  in  human  nature 
-  ever  to  return  absolutely  upon  the  past,  this  style  would  seem  to  he  the  one  for 
our.  architects  to  copy.  But  simple  retrogression  is  impossible.  Every  period 
.  has  an  environment  of  its  own,  -which,-  however  studiously  ignored  in  artificial 
■imitations,  must  have,  its  effect  in  any  spontaneous  development  of  the  artistic 
'  faculty..  The  -principle,  however,  is  as  applicable  as  ever,  though  it  will  deal  with 
:  '  .  '.altered  materials  and  be  manifested  in  novel  phenomena.  Indian  architecture, as 


the  jXt  style  of  architecture. 
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•  unoiia  at  Mathura,  is  the  result  of  Muhammadan  influences  working  upon 

a0^.1”,  , 8  •  The  extraordinary  power  that  resulted  from  the  first  mtroduc- 

‘  Hl“  n  W  tat ;  tta  ■>*«  «■»  » 

tl0U  °  th°  “  frVm  without.  A  single  touch  of  genius  might  restore  it  to  more 

^an  P  ,  ,  affinity.  The  product  would  be  a  style  that  would  satisly 

afl  reTac^W-mente  of  StS 

„ri  to,  M-tata.  «,i  vtlgftj,  mght ■ 

Wtu.fth.  ««■-  »»*  rr  “Sz. 

ile,„d,r,  or  Hio4n-Sor.«too  ortmtte  ™Zaoi  Aktar. 

remarks.,  was  follow  J  e  ^  ^  fovmder  of  the  Bharaipur  dynasty, 
tptnbs  and  palaces  erected  by  S  j  >  thoroughly  naturalized ; 

»*  his  immedi ate P-edeut,  bat  they 
the  details  aie  also  in  Hindu  solidity  and  exuberance  of  find- 

fol  decoration.  gtle  at  ^  best.  In  later  buildings,  as  in  those 

IS&nasi 

niches  and  vases  P  ^  rf  carvilineaP  outline,  is  always  a  prominent 

long  alc0Te’T'  .  d  j  introduced  into  some  part  of  every  facade.  From 
feature  m  this  style  borrowed  from  Bengal  and  was  pro- 

the  name  it  may  be  e  _  ,  ooliage  «H>f  made  of  bent  bambus. 

bably  intended  as  a  ®>P7 *  ^  ^  of  AnraIXgieb ;  the  earliest 

b£g  a«  -ta. -  *•  »»*“  “»  *  ^ 

3  HabUnl^Sl  AD.  ,  . 

The  style  in  vogue  at  the  present  day  istt*  ^^erpendicalar  differs 

above,  and  differs  from  l  m  Pre<*J  ]istoeSa  but  less  freedom :  more  elabora- 

,  from  Decorated  Go&ie.  I;  .  ?j^e  paneliing  of  waits  ami 
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THE  STYLE  OP  ARCHITECTURE  HOW  IK  VOGUE, 

bnt  the  effect  is  scarcely  in  proportion  to  the  labour  expended  npon  them  •  for 
the  work  is  too  slightly  raised  and  too  minute  to  catch  the  eye  at  any  distance. 
Thus,  the  first  impression  is  one  of  flatness  and  a  want  of  accentuation  •  artis¬ 
tic  defects  for  which  no  refinement  of  detail  can  adequately  compensate’  The 
pierced  tracery,  however,  of  the  screens  and  balconies  is  as.  good  in  character 
as  in  execution.  The  geometrical  patterns  are  old  traditions  and  can  be  classi¬ 
fied  under  a  few  well-defined  heads,  bnt  they  admit  of  almost  infinite  modi¬ 
fications  under  skilful  treatment.  They  are  cut  with  great  mathematical  nicety 
the  pattern  being  drawn  on  both  sides  of  the  slab,  which  is  half  chiselled 
through  from  one  side  and  then  turned  mve r  and  completed  from  the  other 
The  temples  that  Hue  both  sides  of  the  High  Street  in  the  city,  the  monument 
to  Seth  Mam  R4m  in  the  Jamuna  bagh  and  the  porch  of  the  museum  itself 
are  fine  specimens  of  the  style,  and  are  conclusive  proofs  that,  in  Mathura  at 
all  events,  architecture  is,  to  this  day,  no  mere  galvanized  revival  of  the  past, 
bnt  is  stifi  a  living  and  progressive  art.  If  a  model  of  some  one  of  the  best 
and  most  typical  buildings  in  each  of  the  late  styles  were  added  to  the 
museum  collection  of  antiquities,  as  was  my  intention,  the  series  would  give 
a  complete  view  of  the  architectural  history  of  the  district,  from  which  a 
student  would  be  able  to  gather  much  instruction.  A  specimen  of  modem 
official  architecture  (?),  as  conceived  by  our  Engineers  in  the  Public  Works 
Department,  should  further  be  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  them,  as  a  model 
also,  but  a  model  of  everything  to  be  avoided. 

Immediately  opposite  the  museum  is  the  Public  Garden,  in  which  the  museum 
itself  ought  to  have  been  placed.  It  contains  a  considerable  variety  of  choice 
trees  and  shrubs,  but  unfortunately  it  has  not  been  laid  out  with  much  taste, 
and  its  area  is  too  large  to  he  kept  in  good  order  out  of  the  funds  that  are 
allowed  for  its  maintenance.  It  was  extended  a  few  years  ago,  so  as  to  include 
the  site  of  a  large  mound  and  tank.  The  former  was  levelled  and  the  latter 
filled  up.  During  the  progress  of  the  work  a  number  of  copper  coins  were  dis¬ 
covered,  which  may  very  possibly  have  been  of  the  same  date  as  the  adjoining 
Buddhist  monastery  ;  but  being  of  no  intrinsic  value,  there  was  no  one  on  the 
spot  who  cared  to  preserve  them.  A  little  further  on  is  the  Jail,  constructed 
on  the  approved  radiating  principle,  and  sufficiently  strong  under  ordinary 
circumstances  to  ensure  the  safeguard  of  native  prisoners,  though  an  European 
would  probably  find  its  walls  not. very  difficult  either  to  scale  or  breakthrough. 
This  exhausts  the  list  of  public  institutions  and  objects  of  interest ;  whence  it 
may  be  rightly  inferred  that  the  English  quarter  of  Mathura  is  as  dull 
and  common-place  as  most  other  Indian  stations.  Still,  in  the  rains  it  has  a 


oormsom  of  mithubI  is  the  17th  obsthbit,  1** 

pleasant  park-like  appearance  -with  its  wide  expanse  of  green  sward,  reserved 
for  military  uses  from  the  encroachments  of  the  plough  ;  its  welt-kept  roads 
with  substantial  bridges  to  span  the  frequent  ravines  ;  and  the  long  avenues 
of  trees  that  half  conceal  the  thatched  and  verandahed  bungalows  that  lie 
behind,  each  in  its  own  enclosure  of  garden  and  pasture  land  ;  while  in  the 
distant  back-ground  an  occasional  glimpse  is  caagM  of  the  broad  stream  of  the 
Janmua* 


NOTES  ON  CHAPTER  TIL 

I.— List  of  Govebnobs  of  MathcbX  in  ths  17th  Centuey. 

1629.  Mirza  Isa  TarkhAn  ;  who  gave  his  name  to  the  suburb  of  Isa- 
pur  (now  more  commonly  called  Hans-ganj),  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river, 

1636.  Murshid  Ktsli  Khan,  promoted,  at  the  tame  of  his  appointment,  to 
be  commander  of  2,000  hbrse,  as  an  incentive  to  be  zealous  in  stamping  out 
idolatry  and  rebellion.  From  bim  the  subnrb  of  Murshid-pur  derives  its 
name. 

1639.  Yirdi  Kb&n.  After  holding  office  for  three  years,  some 

disloyal  expressions  to  which  he  had  given  utterance  were  reported  to  the  emperor, 
who  thereupon  confiscated  his  estates  and  removed  him  to  Delhi. 

1642.  A  7am  TTTt&ti  Ifir  Muhammad  BAkfr,  also  called  Iradat  KMn.  He 
is  commemorated  by  the  Azam-abad  Sar&e,  which  he  founded  (see  page  31), 
and  by  the  two  villages  of  Azam-pur  and  BSkir-pur.  He  came  of  a  noble 
family  seated  at  Sawa  in  Persia,  and  baying  attached  himself  to  file  service  of 
Asaf  TTMn  Mirza  Jafar,  the  distinguished  poet  and  courtier,  soon  after  became 
his  son-in-law  and  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  Emperor  JahAngir.  He 
thus  gained  Ms  first  appointment  under  the  Crown  ;-but  Ms  subsequent  promo¬ 
tion  was  due  to  the  influence  of  Yamin- nd-daula,  Asaf  Kh£n  IV.,  the  father  of 
Mnmtaz  MahaU,  die  favourite  wife  of  ShAhjahan,  On  the  accession  of  that 
monarch  he  was  appointed  commander  of  5,000,  and  served  with  distinction  in 
the  Dakhin  in  the  war  against  the  rebel  Khfei  JahAn  Lodi  and  in  tim  opera¬ 
tions  against  the  Nizam  ShAM’s  troops.  In  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign,  he  was 
made  Governor  of  Bengal  in  succession  to  KAsim  KMn  Juwaini.  Three 
years  later  he  was  transferred  to  Allahabad,  but  did  not  remain  there  long, 
Kfling  moved  in  the  very  next  year  to  GujarAt,  as  Subadar.  In  the  twelfth  year 
of  Ms  daughter  was  married  to  prince  Shiga,  who  had  by  her  a  son 

named  Zain-ul-abidin.  From  1642'to  1645  he  was  Governor  of  MathurA,  but 
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in  the  latter  year,  as  he  did  not  act  with  sufficient  vigour  against  the  Hindu 
malcontents,  Ins  advanced  age  was  made  the  pretext  for  transferring  him  to 
Bihar.  Three  years  later  he  received  orders  for  Kashmir  ;  hut  as  he  objected 
to  the  cold  climate  of  that  country  he  was  allowed  to  exchange  it  for  Jaun-pur, 
where  he  died  in  1648,  at  the  age  of  76.  He  is  described  in  the  Haasir-nl- 
Umara  as  a  man  of  most  estimable  character,  but  very  harsh  in  his  mode  of 
1  collecting  the  State  revenue,  Azamgarh,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  .that  name 
in  the  Banaras  Division,  was  also  founded  by  him. 

1645,  Makramat  Kh&n,  formerly  Governor  of  Delhi. 

1658.  Jafar,  son  of  Allah  Virdi  Khan. 

1659.  Kasim  Khan,  transferred  from  Muradabad,  but  murdered  on  his 
way  down. 

1660.  Abd-im-H&bi,  founder  of  the  Jama  Masjid  (see  page  150). 

1668. .  Saff-Shikan  Khan.  Fails  in  quelling  the  rebellion. 

1669.  Hasan  Ali  Kh&n.  During  Ms  incumbency  the  great  temple  of 
Kesava  Deva  was  destroyed. 

1676.  Sultan  Ktdi  Khan. 


II. — Names  of  the  City  Quarters,  or  Mahallas. 


1  Mandavi  Haul. 

2  Bairag-pura. 


40  Kil-math. 


3  Khirki  Bisati. 

4  Haya-bas. 

5  Arjun-pura. 

8  Tek-narnauL 

7  Gali  Sera.  Kasera. 

8  Gali  Bavaliya. 

9  Gali  Ram-paL 

10  Tek  Bana  KM1L 

11  Gali  Mathura  Me- 

gha. 

12  B&z&r  Chauk. 

18  Gali  Bhairon. 

14  Gall  ThaiherL  ' 

15  Lai  Darwiza. 

16  Gali  Lohiya. 

17  Gali  Handa, 

18  TeB-padL 

19  Tila  Chaube. 


20  Brindaban  Darwaza. 

21  Gher  Gohindi. 

22  Gali  Gopa  .Shah. 

23  Shah-ganj  Barwaz§. 

24  Halan-ganj. 

25  Chakra.  Tirath. 

26  Krisban  Ganga. 

21  Go-ghat. ... 

28 ..  Kans  M  kila. 

.29  Haimm&n  tila, 

30  Zer  masjid. 

31  Kushk. 

32  .  Siini  Ghat. 

33  Makhdiim  Shah. 

34  Asi-kunda  Ghat. 

35  Visrant'Gh&t* 

38  Kans-khar. 

37  Gali  Basavaiar. 

38  G or-pai&. 

39  Gosain.  Glmt. 


41  Syani  Ghat. 

42  Ram  Ghat. 

48  Ramji-dwara. 

44  Bihari-pura. 

45  Ballabh  Ghat. 

46  Mara  Gali.  ^ 

47  Bengali  Gh&t. 

48  K4!a  Mahal 

49  Chana  kankar. 

■  50  Chamarhana. 

51  Gopal-pura. 

52  Sarai  Raj 4  Bha- 

dauria. 

53  Seugal-pnrr. 

54  Chhonkar-pam. 

55  Mir-ganj.  ^ 

-  56  Holi  Darwaza. 

57  Sitala  GaE. 

58  Kampu  Ghat. 
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II.— -'Names  of  the 

59  Dharmsala  Baja  I 
Awa  (built  by  Baja  j 
Pitambar  Slab}.  j 

60  Dhruva  Gbat.  ! 

61  Dhruva  tila. 

62  Bal  tila. 

63  Bara  Jay  Bam  Das. 

64  General-ganj. 

65  Anta-para 

66  Gobmd-ganj. 

67  Chhagan-pura. 

68  Santokh-pura. 

69  Cbimb  kathauti. 

70  Kotwali.  ^  I 

71  BbaratpurDarwaza.  j 

72  Lala-ganj.  1 

73  Sitala  Paesa. 

74  Maholi  Pol 

75  Nagra  Paesa. 


City  Quarters  or  Mah 

76  Gujarhana.  ^ 

77  Roshan-ganj. 

78  Bhar-ki  gali. 

79  Kiiirki  Dal  pat  Rae. 

80  Taj-pura. 

81  Chaubachcha. 

8*2  Sat  Gbara. 

83  Chhatta  Bazar. 

84  Gali  Patliakan. 

85  Mandar  Farikh  Ji. 

86  Kazi-para. 

87  Nava  Bazar .  (from 
Mr.ikorntoivs  time). 

88  Gbati  chikne  pat- 
baron  ki. 

89  Gali  Gotawala. 

90  Gaia  sram. 

91  Ratn  kund. 

92  Cbhonka-para. 


iAS — \concludetf\* 

93  Manik  ohauk. 

94  Gaia  Paesa. 

95  Gbati  Biitlial  Rae. 

96  Sitala  Gbati. 

97  Nakarchi  tila. 

98  Gnjar  Gbati. 

.  99  Gali  KalaL 

100  Kaserat. 

101  Gali  Durga  Chand 

102  Bazaza. 

103  Mandavi  Ghiya. 

104  Gali  Dliusaron  ki. 

105  Manohar-pura. 

106  Kasai-para. 

107  Kesopura. 

108  Mandavi  Ram  Das. 

109  Matiya  Darwaza. 

110  Dig  Darwaza. 

111  Mahalla  khakroban. 


HI— Peinoipal  Buildings  in  the  City  of  MathubX. 

1.  Hardinge  Arch,  or  Holi  Darw&za,  forming  the  Agra  gate  of  the  city, 
erected  by  the  municipality  at  a  cost  of  Bs.  13,731. 

2  Temple  of  Badta  Kishan,  founded  by  Deva  Cbani,  Bohra,  of  Tenda- 
Khera'  near  Jabalpur,  in  1870-71.  Cost  Bs.  40,000.  In  the  Chhata  Bazar. 

3.  Temple  of  Bijay  Gobind,  in  the  Satghara  Mahalla,  built  in  1867  by 
Rijay  Bam,  Bohra,  of  Dattia,  at  a  cost  of  Bs.  65,000. 

4.  Temple  of  Bala  Deva,  in  the  Khans-kMr  Bazar,  built  in  1865  by  Kush- 
fili  Bam,  Bohra,  of  Sher-garh,  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  25,000. 

5.  Temple  of  Bhairav  Halil,  in  the  Lohars’  quarter,  built  by  Bishan  Lai, 
Khattri,  at  aoostof  Bs.  10,000.  It  is  better  known  by  the  name  of  Sarvar 
Sultan,  as  it  contains  a  chapel  dedicated  in  honor  of  that  famous  Muhammadan 
saint,  regarding  whom  it  may  be  of  interest  to  subjoin  a  few  particulars.  The 
parent  shrine,  situate  in  desert  country  at  the  month  of  a  pass  leading  into 
Kandahar,  is  served  by  a  company  of  some  1,650  priests  besides  women  and 
children  ;  who,  wjih  the  exception  of  a  small  grant  from  Government  yiel  mg 
an  annual  income  of  only  Bs.  350,  are  entirely  dependent  for  subsistence  on  the 
charity  of  pilgrims.  The  shrine  is  equally  reverenced  by  Hindus,  Sikhs,  and 

and  it  is  said  to  be  visited  in  the  course  of  ayear  by  as  many 
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as  200,000  people  of  all  castes  and  denominations,  who  come  chiefly  from  the 
Panjab  and  Sindh.  The  saint  in  his  lifetime  was  so  eminent  for  his  universal 
benevolence  and  liberality  (whence  his  title  of  sakkij  that  he  is  believed  still 
to  retain  after  death  the  power  and  will  to  grant  every  petition  that  is  present¬ 
ed  to  him. .  At  the  large  fair  held  in  February,  March  and  April,  the  shrine  is 
crowded  with  applicants,  many  of  whom  beg  for  aid  in  money.  As  the  shrine 
is  poor  and  supported  by  charity,  this  cannot  be  given  on  the  spot ;  but  the 
petitioner  is  told  to  name  some  liberal-minded  person,  upon  whom  an  order  is 
then  written  and  sealed  with  the  great  seal  of  the  temple  and  handed  to  the 
applicant,  When  presented  by  him  to  the  person,  on  whom  it  was  drawn,  it  is 
not  unfrequently  honoured.  Such  a  parwSna,  drawn  on  one  Muhammad  Khan 
Afghan,  was  found  on  the  fakir  Nawab  Shah,  who  in  1871  made  a  murderous 
attack  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Lahor  Municipality.  A  report  on  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  ease  was  submitted  to  Government,  and  it  is  from  it  that 
the  above  sketch  has  been  extracted  in  explanation  of  the  singular  fact  that  a 
Muhammadan  saint  has  been  enthroned  as  a  deity  in  a  Hindu  temple  in  the 
most  exclusive  of  all  Hindu  cities. 

6.  Temple  of  Gata-sram,  near  the  Visrant  Gh6t,  built  by  Pran-nath 
Sfistri,  at  a  cost  of  Bs.  25,000,  about  the  year  1800. 

7.  Temple  of  Dwarakadhis  commonly  called  the  Seth’s  temple,  in  the 
Asikunda  Baz&r,  built  by  Parikh  Ji,  in  1815,  at  a  cost  of  Es.  20,000. 

8.  House  of  the  Bharat-pur  B6j4s,  with  gateway  added  by  the  late  B&j& 
Balavant  Sinh. 

9.  House  of  Seth  Lakhmi  Chand,  built  in  1845  at  a  cost  of  Bs.  1,00,000. 

10.  Temple  of  Madan  Mohan,  by  the  Sami  Ghat,  built  by  Seth  Anant 
Rim  of  Churi  by  Bam-garh,  in  1859,  at  a  cost  of  Bs.  20,000. 

11.  Temple  of  Gobardhan  N&th,  built  by  Seth  Kushal,  commonly  called 
Seth  Bibu,  kamdar  of  the  Barodara  Bajk,  in  1830. 

12.  Temple  of  Bihari  Ji,  built  by  Chhakki  Lai  and  Kanhaiya  Lai,  hant-om 
of  Mhow  near  Hirnach,  in  1850,  at  at  a  cost  of  Bs.  25,000,  by  the  S4™;  Ghat : 
has  a  handsome  court-yard  as  well  as  external  faqade. 

13.  Temple  of  Gobind  Deva,  near  the  Nakarchi  tfla,  built  by  Gaur  fiahay 
Mall  and  Ghan-Syam  Das,  his  son,  Seths  of  Churi,  in  1848,  with  their  resi¬ 
dences  and  that  of  Ghan-Syanfs  uncle,  Bdmchandra,  adjoining. 

14.  Temple  of  Gopi-nath,  by  the  Sami  Ghat,  built  by  Gulraj  and  Jagan- 
nath,  Seths  of  Churi,  in  1866,  at  a  cost  of  Bs.  30,000. 
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15.  Temple  of  Baladeva,  near  the  Hardinge  Arch,  built  bj  Bald,  AMr,  a 
servant  of  Seth.  Lakhmi  Chand,  as  a  dwelling-house,  -about  the  year  1820,  at  a 
cost  of  Rs.  50,000,  and  sold  to  Rae  BM,  a  baniya’s  wife,  who  converted  it 
into  a  temple. 

16.  Temple  of  Mohan  Jiin  the  S&tghara  Mahalla,  built  .about  70,  years 
ago  by  Kripa  Ram,  Bohra;  more  commonly  known  as  Daukala  Xnnj,  after 
the  Chanbe  who  was  the  founder’s  pnrohii. 

17.  Temple  of  Madan  Mohan,  in  the  Asiknnda  Mahalla,  built  by  Bhanraj, 
Bohra,  of  Aligarh. 

18.  Temple  of  Gobardhan  N&th,  in  the  Kans-kMr,  built  by  Devi  Dds, 
Bohra,  of  Urai. 

IS.  Temple  of  Dirgha  Yishnn,  by  the  street  leading  to  the  Bharat-pnr 
gate,  built  by  Raja  Patni  Mall  of  Banaras. 

20.  The  Sail  Burj,  or  c  faithful  widow’s  tower/  built  by  Raja  Bhagavan 

Das  in  1570. 

21.  The  mosque  of  Abd-un-Xabi  Khan,  built  1862. 

22.  The  mosque  of  Anrangzeb,  built  1669,  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of 

Kesava  Deva. 

IT.  — Calendar,  of  Festivals  observed  in  the  City  of  MathurA 

Ckmi  Sudi  (April  1-15). 

1 .  Chait  Sudi  8. — Dargd  Ashtami.  Held  at  the  temple  of  MaMvidya  Devi 

2.  Chaii  Sudi  9. — Ram  Xavami  Held  at  the  Rim  Ji  Dw&ra. 

Baisdkh  (April — May). 

3.  Baisdkh  Sudi  14, — Xar  Sink  Hid.  Held  at  Gor-pdra,  Manik  Chauk, 
and  the  temple  of  BwdrakadMs. 

4.  Baisdkh  full  moon. — Perambulation  of  Mathura,  called  Ban-bihdr,  start¬ 
ing  from  the  Yisrdnt  Ghat;  the  only  one  made  in  the  night. 

5.  Jeth  Sudi  10. — The  Jeth  Dasahara.  In  the  middle  of  the  day,  bath* 
ing  at  the  Basasvamedh  Ghat ;  in  the  evening  kite-lying  from  the  Gokames- 

var  hill. 

6.  Jeth  full  mocw.— ^ Jsd-jitra.  All  the  principal  people  bring  the  water 
for  the  ablution  of  the  god  into  the  temples  on  their  own  shoulders  in  little 
silver  urns. 
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Asdrh  [June — J uly)- 

7.  Asdrh  Sudi  2. — Rath-jatra. 

8.  Asdrh  Sudi  11. — Principal  perambulation  of  Matliuri  and  Brinda-ban 
before'the  god  takes  bis  four  months’  sleep  ;  called  jugal  jori  hi  parikramd. 
The  people  start  early  in  the  morning  either  from  the  Visrant,  or  some  other 
Ghat  nearer  their  home,  and  after  passing  by  the  Sarasvati  knnd  continue 
their  way  for  about  a  mile  along  the  Delhi  road.  The  majority  then  make  a 
straight  cat  across  to  Brinda-ban,  while  the  others  go  on  first  to  the  Garur 
Gobind  shrine  at  Chhatikra.  This  is  the  longest  perambulation  made  and  is 
said  to  be  of  20  kos.  All  return  to  Mathura  the  same  day  ;  any  one  who  fans  to 
do  so  being  thought  to  lose  the  whole  benefit  of  his  pilgrimage. 

9.  Asdrh  full  moon.— Byas-puno.  In  the  morning  the  Guru  is  formally 
reverenced;  in  the  evening  there  are  wrestling  matches,  and  the  Pandits 
assemble  on  the  hills  or  house-tops  for  the  ;  pavan  pariksha,’  or  watching  of 
the  wind  ;  from  which  they  predict  when  the  rains  will  commence  and  what 
sort  of  a  season  there  will  be.  When  the  wind  is  from  the  north,  as  it  was  in 

1879,  it  is  thought  to  be  a  good  sign  ;  and  certainly  the  ram  that  year  was 

superabundant. 

Srdvan  {July — Avgust),  ... 

10.  Srdvan  Sadi  3.— Commonly  called  Tij  ka  mela,  Wrestling  matches 
near  the  temple  of  Bhutesvar  Mahadeva. 

11.  Srdvan  Sudi  5, -The  Punch  Tirath  mela  begins.  A  pilgrimage  starts 
from  the  Visrant  Ghat  for  Madhu-ban  :  proceeds  on  the  next  day  to  San- 
tanu  kund  at  Satoha  and  the  Gyan-bauli  near  the  Eatra;  on  the  third  day  to 
Gokarnesvar;  on  the  fourth  to  the  shrine  of  Garur  Gobind  at  Chhatikra*  and 

on  the  fifth  to  the  Brahm  kund  at  Brinda-ban.. 

'  12.  Srdvan  Sudi  11.- Perambulation  of  Mathura  and  Pavitra-dlriran,  or 
offering  of  Brahmanical  threads  to  the  Thakur. 

13.  Srdvan  full  moon. — The  Said  no  or  Baksha-bandhan.  Wrestling 
matches  in  different  orchards  near  the  temple  of  BMtesvar. 

BMimi  (August^— -September) . 

14,  Bhudon  Badi  8.— Jamxi  Ashtami ;  Krishna’s  birthday.  A. fast  till 

midnight.  ;  ‘  _ _ 

Chhatikra ,  on  the  Dehli  road,  was  founded  by  Mac  cl,  Jama,  .and  Eor,  three  Kachwahas, 
■  —ho 'are  said  to  have  come  from  Ral  fourteen  generations,  i.e.,  about  300  years  ago.  Their 
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15.  Bk&dm  Sudi  11.— A  special  pOgrimage  to  Madlm-ban,  Tal-ban,snd 
Kumud-ban.  The  general  Ban-jatra  also  commences  and  lasts  for  15  days. 

16.  Bhddon  Sudi  14.— The  Anant  Chaudas.  The  Pairaki,  or  swimming 
festival,  is  held  every  Thursday  in  Sravan  and  Bhadon,  but  the  principal  day 
is  the  last  Thursday  before  the  Anant  Chandas,  when  there  is  a  very  great 
concourse  of  people,  occupying  the  walls  of  the  old  fort  and  all  Denver-side 
ghats.  There  is  no  racing  :  but  the  swimmers,  almost  all  of  whom  have  wi 
them  large  hollow  gourds,  or'  inflated  skins  for  occasional  support,  perform 
a  variety  of  strange  antics  in  the  water;  while  some  are  mounted  upon 
grotesque  structures  in  the  shape  of  horses,  or  peacocks,  or  different  kinds  ot 
carriages.  The  scene,  which  is  an  amusing  one,  is  best  witnessed  from  a  barge 
towed*np  the  stream  to  the  highest  ghat  near  Jaysinghpnra,  where  the  swim¬ 
mers  start,  and  allowed  to  drop  down  with  the  cnrrent  to  the  pontoon  bridge. 
About  sunset  there  is  a  rude  display  ■  of  fireworks  accompanied  with  muc 
smoke  and  noise ;  but  the  swimmers  remain  in  the  water  some  two  or  t  ree 
hours  longer,  when  the  proceedings  terminate  with  music  and  dancing  in  the 

streets  of  the  city. 

Kuvdr  (September — October). 


17.  Kuvdr  Bail  8  .—Perambulation  of  the  city  followed  by  five  days  festi- 

vities,  during  which  it  is  customary  to  make  a  great  number  of  little  pewter 

descendants  now  retain  only  1|  biswa.the  rest  having  been  sold  to  the  mahant  of  the  temple  of  Syara 
Sunder  at  Brinda-ban,  who  is  also  muafidir.  They  say  that  the  name  of  the 

ancestors  first  occupied  it,  was  the  same  as  now,  and  that  it  refers  to  the  s.x  (cAfto)  sakhrs,  or 

companions  of  Bidha,  whose  geyt  bkaean,  or  unseen  abode,  is  one  of  the  sites  visited  * 

Another  local  explanation  of  the  name  i.  that  it  refers  to  the  six  villages,  each  of  which  had l  to 
cede  part  of  its  land  to  form  the  KachhwAhas’  new  settlement.  There  is  a  rakhya,  whereas  tne 
trees  are  chiefly  kadambs  of  small  growth,  though  old,  mixed  with  dhak,  mm,  ka.nl,  and  hma, 
and  in  it  is  a  highly  venerated  shrine,  dedicated  to  Garur  Gobind.  The  present  building,  which 
is  small  and  perfectly  plain,  enshrines  a  black  stone  image  of  the  god  Gobind  mounted  on  Garur. 
Close  by  is  a  cave  with  a  longish  flight  of  winding  steps  simply  dug  m  the  soil,  but  no  one  can 
penetrate  to  the  end  on  account  of  the  fleas  with  which  the  place  swarms.  On  Sevan  Sudi  8, 
during  the  panch  tiraih  ha  tula,  the  temple  is  visited  by  the  largest  number  of  pilgrims.  There 
is  a  second  fair  on  the  day  after  the  Holi,  and  a  third  on  the  full  moon  of  Jeth.  The  revenue  of 
the  village  all  goes  to  the  temple  of  Syam  Sundar  at  Brindi-ban.  The  local  shrine  has  nS  endow¬ 
ment.  In  a  field  immediately  adjoining  the  homestead  are  some  frsgments  of  Buddhist  rails. 
These  were  probably  brought  from  the  Gobind-kund,  about  a  mile  away,  where  some  ancient 
building  must  once  have  stood.  For  digging  the  foundations  of  the  small  masonry  gbit  theres 
20  years  ot  so  ago,  it  is  said  that  some  large  sculptures  were  discovered ;  but  as  they  were  muti¬ 
lated,  no  one  took  the  trouble  to  remove  them.  I  told  Kfirha  the  Pojiri— to  let  me  know  when 

the  tank  was  dry  enough  to  allow  of  excavations  being  made,  but  I  left  the  district  before  sny 

■  Ktch  opportunity  occurred. 
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figures  called  sarijhi,  representing  Krishna  and  the  Gopis,  in  whose  honour 
also  there  are  performances,  all  through  the  night,  of  the  Has  dance. 

18.  Kuvdr  Sucti  8. — Meghnad  Lila,  or  representation  of  the  death  of  Ra- 
van’s  son  Megh-nad.  This  is  the  first  of  the  three  great  days  of  the  Ram 
Lila,  which  is  held  on  the  open  plain  near  the  temple  of  Mahavidya.  The 
entire  series  of  performances,  which  commences  from  the  new  moon,  includes 
most  of  the  leading  events  in  the  Ramayana,  such  as  the  tournament,  the 
defeat  of  Taraka,  the  departure  into  exile,  Bharat’s  expedition  to  Chitra-kut, 
the  mutilation  of  Surpa-nakha,  the  rape  of  Sifca,  the  meeting  with  Sugriv,  and 
the  building  of  the  bridge.  A  separate  day  is  assigned  to  each  incident,  but  the 
first  six  or  seven  acts  of  the  drama  are  not  invariably  the  same,  and  it  is  only 
on  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th  days  that  many  people  assemble  to  see  the  show. 

19.  Kuvdr  Sadi  9. — Kumbhakaran  Lila,  with  representation  of  the  death 
of  Ra  van’s  brother,  Kumbhakaran. 

20.  Kuvdr  Sudi  10. — Last  day  of  the  Dasahara,  with  representation  of 
Rama’s  final  victory  over  Ravan.  Though  this  fete  attracts  a  large  concourse  of 
people,  the  show  is  a  very  poor  one  and  the  display  of  fireworks  much  inferior 
to  what  may  be  seen  in  many  second-rate  Hindu  cities. 

21.  Kuvdr  Sudi  11. — Bharat  Milap.  A  platform  is  erected  in  the  street 
under  the  Jama  Masjid,  on  which  is  enacted  a  respresentation  of  the  meeting  at 
Ajudhya  between  Prince  Bharat  and  Rama,  Sita  and  Lakshman,  on  their  re¬ 
turn  from  their  wanderings.  For  the  whole  distance  from  that  central  spot 
to  the  Holi  Gate  not  only  the  thoroughfare  itself,  but  all  the  balconies  and 
tops  of  the  houses  are  crowded  with  people  in  gay  holiday  attire  ;  and  as  the 
fronts  of  all  the  principal  buildings  are  also  draped  with  party-coloured  hang- 

•  ings,  and  the  shops  dressed  up  to  look  their  best,  the  result  is  a  very  picturesque 
spectacle,  which  is  more  pleasing  to  the  European  eye  than  any  other  feast  in 
the  Hindu  calendar  ;  the  throng,  however,  is  so  dense  that  it  is  rather  a 
hazardous  matter  to  drive  a  carriage  through  it. 

22.  Kuvdr  full  mam — Sarad-puno.  Throughout  the  night  visits  are  paid 
to  the  different  temples* 

JTdrtik  (October — November). 

23.  Kdftik  mm  imwi— Biwali,  or  Dip-dan — feast  of  lamps. 

24.  Kdrtik  Sudi  1.— Anna-kut.  •  The  same  observances  as  at  Gobardhan, 
but  on  a  smaller  scale. 
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25.  Ki rtik  Sudi- Dhobi-maran  Lila.  Held  near  the  Brinda-ban  gate  to 

commemorate  Krishna  s  spoliation  of  Kansa  s  washerman. 

26.  Kartik  Sudi  8. — Gocharan,  or  pasturing  the  cattle*,  Held  in  the 

evening  at  the  Gropal  Bagh  on  the  Agra  Road. 

27.  Kartik.  Sudi  9. — Akhay-Navami.  The  second  great  perambulation  of 
the  city,  beginning  immediately  after  midnight. 

28.  Kartik  Sudi  10.— Kans  badh  ka  mela,  at  the  Rangesvar  MaMdeva 
Towards  evening,  a  large  wicker  figure  of  Kans  is  brought  out  on  to  the  road, 
when  two  boys,  dressed  to  represent  Krishna  and  Baladeva,  and  mounted  either 
on  horses  or  an  elephant,  give  the  signal,  with  the  staves  all  wreathed  with 
flowers  that  they  have  in  their  hands,  for  an  assault  upon  the  monster. 
In  a  few  minutes" it  is  tom  to  shreds  and  tatters  by  the  Chaubes  and  a  proces- 
si  on  is  then  made  to  the  Visrant  Ghat. 

22.  Kartik  Sudi  11. — Deotthan.  The  awakening  of  the  god  from  his  four 

months"  slumber.  A  similar  perambulation-  as  on  Asarh  Sadi  11. 

Mdgh  {January — February). 

30.  Magh  Sudi  5.  — Basant  Panchami.  The  return  of  spring;  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  English  May-day. 

Phdlgun  (February — March). 

31  Phdlgun  full  moon.— The  Holi,  or  Indian  saturnalia. 

Chait  badi  (March  15 — 30). 

32.  Chait  Badi  1.— Gathering  at  the  temple  of  Kesava  Dev*. 

33.  Chait  Badi  5.— Phul-dol.  Processions  with  flowers  and  music  and 
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operations  in  ihe  neighbourhood  of  Brinda-ban  ;  and  secondly,  both 
legends  represent  the  Jamuna  itself  as  diverted  from  f  in 

>h  winLg  channel,  not  as  divided  into  a  multiplicity  of  streams  Hence 
it  may  more  reasonably  be  inferred  that  the  still  existing  involution  of  the  river 

Is  the  sole  fonndaidoa  for  the  myth. 


The  high  road  from  Maihurt  to  BrindaJxin  passes  through  two  vfflages, 

■ ,  *■? 

Unldya  Lola  Kisten  Lai  beta  Fakir  Chard  Sahukdr ,  jot  Dhusar ,  ^oh^ala 
mix  he  ne  sambat  1929  rrmtabik  san  1S72  Isvi.  That  the  bridge  should  have 
built  by  a  daughter  of  the  Maharaja  of  Gwaliar  and  the  tank  a°ns£ac|* 
S^a  banker  oi  DeM,  both  strangers  to  the  locality,  is  an  example  of  the  Wfite 
which  the  district  enjoys  from  its  reputation  for  sanctity.  As  the  road  bet  _ 
ihe  two  towns  is  always  thronged  with  pilgrims,  the  number  of  these  costly 
votive  offerings  is  sure  to  be  largely  increased  in  course  of  time  ;  but  at  present 
the  countryman  either  side  has  rather  a  waste  and  desolate  appearance,  with 
fewer  gardens  and  houses  than  would  be  expected  on  a  thoroughfare  connee  g 
two  plLs  of  such  popular  resort.  An  explanation  is  afforded  by  the  &ct  toa 
the  present  road  is  of  quite  recent  construction.  Its  predecessor  kept  much  closer 
to  L  JamunA  lying  just  along  the  khddar  lands-which  m  the  rams i  form 
part  of  the  river  bed-and  teen  among  the  ravmes,  where  it  was  periodica  y 
-destroyed  by  the  rush  of  water  from  the  land.  This  is  now  almost  entirely 
tiansed  ;  but  for  ihe  first  two  miles  out  of  Brindaban  its  course  K  mmrked  y 
+«u»a  <au 1  fuweral  works  of  considerable  ~  “  R  rs  is  a  ar 
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crowded,  some  venerable  specimens  of  the  khirni  form  an  imposing  avenue. 
The  garden  bears  the  name  of  Kush&l,  a  wealthy  Seth  from  Gujarat,  at  whose 
expense  it  was  constructed,  and  who  also  founded  one  of  the  largest  temples 
in  the  city  of  Mathura.  A  little  beyond,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  in  a 
piece  of  waste  ground,  which  was  once  an  orchard,  is  a  large  and  handsome 
bduli  of  red  sand-stone,  with  a  flight  of  57  steps  leading  down  to  the  level  of 
the  water.  This  was  the  gift  ' of  Ahalya  B&i,  the  celebrated  Mahratta  Queen  of 
Indor,  who  died  in  1795.  It  is  still  in  perfect  preservation,  but  quite  unused. 
Further  on,  in  the  hamlet  of  Akriir,  on  the  verge  of  a  cliff  overlooking  a  wide 
expanse  of  alluvial  land,  is  the  temple  of  Bhat-rond,  a  solitary  tower  containing 
an  image  of  BiMri  JL  ■  In  front  of  it  is  a  forlorn  little  court-yard  with  walls 
and  entrance  gateway  all  crumbling  into  ruin.  Opposite  is  a  large  garden 
of  the  Seth’s,  and  on  the  roadway  that  runs  between,  a  fair,  called  the  Bhat-mela, 
is  held  on  the  full  moon  of  Kariik  ;  when  sweetmeats  are  scrambled  among  the 
crowd  by  the  visitors  of  higher  rank,  seated  on  the  top  of  the  gate.  The  word 
Bhat-rond  is  always  popularly  connected  with  the  incident  in .  Krishna’s  life 
which  the  mela  commemorates — how  that  he  and  his  brother  Balaram  one  day, 
having  forgotten  to  supply  themselves  with,  provisions  before  leaving  home,  had 
to  borrow  a  meal  of  rice  (bhdt)  from  some  Brahmans’  wives — hut  the  true 
etymology  (though  an  orthodox  Hindu  would  regard  the  suggestion  as  heretical) 
refers,  like  most  of  the  local  names  in  the  neighbourhood,  merely  to  physi¬ 
cal  phenomena,  and  Bhat-rond  may  be  translated  £  tide-wall,’  or  £  break¬ 
water.’ 

Similarly,  the  word  Brinda-ban  is  derived  from  an  obvious  physical  feature, 
and  when  first  attached  to  the  spot  signified  no  more  than  the  £  tulsi  grove 
brmdd  and  tulsi  being  synonymous  terms,  used  indifferently  to  denote  the  sacred 
aromatic. herb  known  to  botanists -as  Ocymum  sanctum.  But  this  explanation 
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titles,  as  given  by  the  same  authority  (Brah.  Y&L,  v.  iv.  17),  there  are  three 
which  refer  to  her  predilection  for  Brin  da-ban  : — 

JRddMy  Rdsesva.ru  Rdsavdsini ,  Rdsikesvari , 

KrishnCL-pra n ddhikd,  Krishm-prigd,  Krishna~swardpini} 

Krishna ,  Vrindduani.  Vrindd.  Vri nddva na-imwdini, 

Chanddvati ,  Chdndra-kdnta ,  Sata-chandra-nibhanana, 

Krishna - vdmdnga~sambhuid^  Paramdnanda-ru pini* 

In  the  Padma  Parana,  Radha*s  incarnation  is  explained  in  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  fashion;  that  Yishnu  being  enamoured  of  Yrinda,  the  wife  of  J alandhara, 
the  gods,  in  their  desire  to  core  him  of  his  guilty  passion,  begged  of  Lakshmi 
the  gift  of  certain  seeds.  These,  when  sown,  came  up  as  the  tidsu  mdlati  and 
dhatri  plants,  which  assumed  female  forms  of  such  beauty  that  Vishnu  on  seeing 
them  lost  all  regard  for  the  former  object  of  Ills  affections. 

'  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Brinda-ban  was  ever  the  seat  of  any 
large  Buddhist  establishment ;  and  though  from  the  very  earliest  period  of  Brah- 
manicai  historv  it  has  enjoyed  high  repute  as  a  sacred  place  of  pilgrimage,  it 
is  probable  that  for  many  centuries  it  was  merely  a  wild  uninhabited  jungle,  a 
description  still  applicable  to  Bii&ndir-ban,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  a 
spot  of  equal  celebrity  in  Sanskrit  literature.  Its  most  ancient  temples,  four 
in  number,  take  us  back,  only  to  the  reign  of  our  own  Queen  Elizabeth ;  the 
stately  courts  that  adorn  the  river  bank  and  attest  the  wealth  and  magnificence 
of  the  Bharai-pur  Rajas,  date  only  from  the  middle  of  last  century  ;  while  the 
space,  now  .occupied,  by  a  series  of  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  shrines  ever 
erected  in  Upper  India  was,  fifty  years  ago,  an  unclaimed  belt  of  wood-land  and 
pasture-ground  for  cattle.  Mow  that  communication  has  been  established  with 
the  remotest  parts  of  India,  every  year  sees  some  splendid  addition  made  to 
the  artistic  treasures  of  the  town  ;  as  wealthy  devotees  recognize  in  the  stability 
and  tolerance  of  British  rule  an  assurance  that  their  pious  donations  will  be 
completed  in  peace  and  remain  undisturbed  in  perpetuity. 

When  Father  Tieffen thaler  visited  Brinda-ban,  in  1754,  he  noticed  only,  one 
long  street,  but  states  that  this  was  adorned  with  handsome,  not  to  say  magnifi¬ 
cent,  buildings  ..of  beautifully  carved  stone,  which  had  been  erected' by  different 
Hindu  Rajas  and  nobles,  either  for  mere  display,  or  as  occasional  residences,  or 
as  embellishments,  that  would  be  acceptable  to  the  local .  divinity. .  The  absurdity ' 

#ltB*&h&,  queen.,  of  the  dance,  constant  at  the  dance,  .queen  of  the  dancer;  dearer  than 
Krishna’s  life,  Krishna's .  delight,  Krishna’s  counter-part ;  Krishna,  Brlnda,  Brinda-ban  born# 
sporting  at  Brinda-ban ;  moon-like  spouse  of  the .  moon-like  god,  with  face  bright  as  a  hundred 
moon*  i  created  as  the  left  half  of  Krishna’s  body,  incarnation  of  heavenly  blits.” 
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of  people  coming  from  long  distances  merely  for  the  sake  of  dying  on  Holy 
ground,  all  among  the  monkeys — which  he  describes  as  a  most  intolerable 
nuisance — together  with  the  frantic  idolatry  that  he  saw  rampant  all  arorfnd,  and 
the  grotesque  resemblance  of  the  Bairagis  to  the  hermits  and  ascetics  of  the  ear* 
Her  ages  of  Christianity,  seem  to  have  given  the  worthy  missionary  such  a  shock 
that  his  remarks  on  the  buildings  are  singularly  vague  and  indiscriminati'ng. 

Mens.  "Victor  Jacquemonf  who  passed  through  Brinda-ban  in  the  cold 
weather  of  1829-30,  has.  left  rather  a  fuller  description.  He  says,  a  This  is  a 
very  ancient  city,  and  1  should  say  of  more  importance  even  than  Mathura.  It 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  sacred  of  all  among  the  Hindus,  an  advantage 
which  Mathura  also  possesses,  but  in  a  less  degree.  Its  temples  are  visited  by 
multitudes  of  pilgrims,  who.  perform  their  ablutions  in  the  river  at  the  differ¬ 
ent  ghats,  which  are  very  fine.  AH  the  buildings  are  constructed  of  red  sand¬ 
stone,  of  a  closer  grain  and  of  a  lighter  and  less  disagreeable  colour  than'  that 
used  at  Agra  :  it  comes  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Jaypur,  a  distance  of  200 
miles.  Two  of  these  temples  have  the  pyramidal  form  peculiar  to  the  'early 
Hindu  style,  hut  without  the  little  turrets  which  in  the  similar  buildings  at 
Benares  seem  to  spring  out  of  the  main  tower  that  determines  the  shape  of 
the  edifice.  They  have  a  better  effect,  from  being  more  simple,  but  are  half 
in  ruins:.5’  (The  temples  that  he  means  are  Madan  Mohan  and  Jugal  Kishor). 
u  A  larger  and  more  ancient  ruin  is  that  of  a  temple  of  unusual  form.  The 
interior  of  the  nave  is  like  that  of  a  Gothic  church  ;  though  a  village  church 
only,  so  far  as  size  goes.  A  quantity  of  grotesque  sculpture  is  pendent  from  the 
dome,  and  might  be  taken  for  pieces  of  turned  wood.*  An  immense  number  of 
bells,  large  and  small,  are  carved  in  relief  on  the  supporting  pillars  and  on  the 
'  walls,  worked  in  the  same  stiff'  and  ungainly  style.  Many  of  the  independent’ 
Bajas  of  the  west,  and  some  of  their  ministers  (who  have  robbed  them  well  no 
doubt)  are  now  building  at  Brinda-ban  in  a  different  style,  which,  though  less 
original,  .is  in  better  taste,  .and  are  indulging  in  the  costly  ornamentation  of 
pierced.- stone  tracery.  Hext  to  Benares,  Brinda-ban  is  the  largest  purely  Hindu 
city  that  I  have  seen.  I  could  not  discover  in  it  a  single  mosque.  Its  suburbs 
.  are  thickly  planted  with  fine  trees,  which  appear  from  a  distance  like  .an  island 
■  of  verdure  inift#,s^ndy  plain.”  (These  are  the  large  .gardens  beyond  the  tem* 
pie  of  Madan  Mohan,  on  the  old  Delhi  road.)  u  The  Doab,  which,  can  be  seen 

*  The  description  of  the  temple  of  .  Goblnd.  .  Dera  la  Thornton’s  Gazetteer  coutamf 
the  following  sentence,  which  had  often  puzzled  me.  He  i&ys: — "From  the  vaulted  roof 
depend  numerous  idols  rudely  carved  in  wood.  **  ■  He  has  evidently  misunderstood  Moos. 
Jacquemonfs  xueB&iog,  who  refers  not  to  any  idols,  but- to  the  curious  qaaai~peadentives,  like  Hr- 
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keep  themselves  as  clear  of  it  as  possible.  Thus,  besides  an  occasional  official, 
there  are  in  Brinda-ban  no  followers  of  the  prophet  beyond  only  some  fifty  fami¬ 
lies,  who  live  close  together  in  its  outskirts  and  are  all  of  the  humblest  order, 
such  as  oilmen,  lime-burners  and  the  like.  They  have  not  a  single  public 
mosque  nor  even  a  karbala  in  which  to  deposit  the  tombs  of  Hasan  and  Husain 
on  the  feast  of  the  Muliarram,  but  have  to  bring  them  into  Mathura  to  be 
interred. 


It  is  still  customary  to  consider  the  religion  of  the  Hindus  as  a  compact 
system,  which  has  existed  continuously  and  without  any  material  change  ever 
since  the  remote  and  almost  pre-historie  period  when  it  finally  abandoned  the 
comparatively  simple  form  of  worship  inculcated  by  the  ritual  of  the  Vedas. 
The  real  facts,  however,  are  far  different.  So  far  as  it-  is  possible  to  compare 
natural  with  revealed  religion,  the  course  of  Hinduism  and  Christianity  has 
been  identical  in  character  ;  both  were  subjected  to  a  violent  disruption,  which 
occurred  in  the  two  quarters  of  the  globe  nearly  simultaneously,  and  which  is 
still  attested  by  the  multitude  of  uncouth  fragments  into  which  the  ancient 
edifice  was  disintegrated  as  it  fell.  In  the  west,  the  revival  of  ancient  litera¬ 
ture  and  the  study  of  forgotten  systems  of  philosophy  stimulated  enquiry  into 
the  validity  of  those  theological  conclusions  which  previously  had  been  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  accepted— from  ignorance  that  any  counter-theory  c-ould  be  honestly 
maintained  by  thinking  men.  Similarly,  in  the  east,  the  Muhammadan  inva¬ 
sion  and  the  consequent  contact  with  new  races  and  new  inodes  of  thought 
brought  home  to  the  Indian  moralist  that  his  old  basis  of  faith  was  too  narrow  ; 
that  the  division  of  the  human  species  into,  the  four  Manava  castes  and  an  outer 
world  of  barbarians  was  too  much  at  variance  with  facts  to  be  accepted  as  satis¬ 
factory,  and  that  the  ancient  inspired  oracles,  if  rightly  interpreted,  must  dis¬ 
close  some  means  of  salvation  applicable  to  all  men  alike,  without  respect  to 
colour  or  nationality.  The  professed  object  of  tKe  Reformers  was  the  same  in 
Asia  as  in  Europe— to  discover  the  real  purpose  for  which  the  second  Person 
of  the  Trinity  became  incarnate  ;  to  disencumber  the  truth,  as  He  had  revealed 
it  from  the  accretions  of  later  superstition  ;  to  abolish  the  extravagant  preten¬ 
sions  of  n  dominant  class  and  to  restore  a  simpler  and  more  severely  intellec¬ 
tual  tyr:n  of  public  worship.*  In  Upper  India  the  tyranny  of  the  Muhamma¬ 
dans  was  too  r.mgible  a  fact  to  allow  of  the  hope,  or  even  the  wish,  that  the  con¬ 
querors  and  conquered  could  ever  coalesce  in  one  common  faith  :  but  in  the 


*  T;iir 
stitica.8. 


as  it  w  be  interesting  to  note,  the  Brahma  Wj  of  the  present  day  is  no  isolate 
aut  ou.v  the  most  modern  of  a  long  series  of  similar  reactions  against  current  super- 
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Dakhin  and  the  remote  regions  of  Eastern  Bengal,  to  which  the  sword  of  Islam 
had  scarcely  extended,  and  where  no  inveterate  antipathy  had  been  created,  the 
contingency  appeared  less  improbable.  Accordingly,  it  was  in  those  parts  of 
India  that  the  great  teachers  of  the  reformed  Yaishnava  creed  first  meditated 
and  reduced  to  system  those  doctrines,  which  it  was  the  one  object  of  all  their 
later  life  to  promulgate  throughout  Hindustan.  It  was  their  ambition  to  elabo¬ 
rate  a  scheme  so  broad  and  yet  so  orthodox  that  it  might  satisfy  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Hindu  and  yet  not  exclude  the  Muhammadan,  who  was  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted.  on  equal  terms  into  the  new  -fraternity  ;  ail  mankind  becoming  one  great 
family  and  every  caste  distinction  being  utterly  abolished. 

Hence  it  is  by  no  means  correct  to  assert  of  modern  Hinduism  that  it  is 
essentially  a  non-proselytizing  religion;  accidentally  it  has  become  so,  but  only 
from  concession  to  the  prejudices  of  the  outside  world  and  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  tenets  of  its  founders.  Their  initial  success  was  necessarily  due  to  their 
intense  zeal  in  proselytizing,  and  was  marvellously  rapid.  At  the  present  day 
their  followers  constitute  the  more  influential,  and  it.  may  be  even  numerically 
the  larger  half  of  the  Hindu  population:  but  precisely  as  in  Europe  so  in 
India  no  two  men  of  the  reformed  sects,  however  immaterial  their  doctrinal 
differences,  can  be  induced  to  amalgamate ;  each  forms  a  new  caste  more 
bigoted  and  exclusive  than  any  of  those  which  it  was  intended  to  supersede, 
while  the  founder  has  become  a  deified  character,  for  whom  it  is  necessary  to 
erect  a  new  niche  in  the,.,  very  Pantheon  he  had  laboured  to  destroy.  The 
only  point  upon  which  all  the  Yaislinavas  sects,  theoretically  agree  is  the  rever¬ 
ence  with  which  they  profess  to  regard  the*  Bhagavad'Gita  as  the  authoritative  ex¬ 
position  of  their  creed.  In  practice  their  studies— if  they  study  at  all— are  direct¬ 
ed  exclusively  to  much  more  modem  compositions,  couched  in  their  own  verna¬ 
cular,  the  Braj  Bhasha.  Of  these  the  work  held  in  highest  repute  by  all  the 
Brinda-ban  sects  is  the  Bhakt-mala,  or  Legends  of  the  Saints,  written  by 
Nablia  Ji  in  the  reign  of  Akbar  or  Jahangir.  Its  very  first  couplet  is  a 
compendium  of  the  theory  upon  which  the  whole  aishnava  reform  was  based  ; 

Bkakt-bhakti-Bhagavant-guru,  ehatnra  nam,  vapu  ek.  : 

which  declares  that  there  is  a  divinity  in  every  true  believer,  whether  learned 
or  unlearned,  and  irrespective  of  all  caste  distinctions...  Thus  the  religious 
teachers  that  it  celebrates  are  represented,  not  as  rival  disputants — which  their 
descendants  have  become — but  as  .  all  animated  by  one  faith,  which  varied  only 
in  expression ;  and  ■as  all  fellow-workers  in  a  common  cause,  viz.,  the  moral  and 
spiritual  elevation' of  their  countrymen*  Upr  can  it  be  denied,  that  the  writing 
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of  many  of  the  actual  leaders  of  the  movement  are  instinct  with  a  spirit  of 
asceticism  and  detachment  from  the  world  and  a  sincere  piety,  which  axe  very 
different  from  the  ordinary  outcome  of  Hinduism.  But  m  no  case  i 
catholic  simplicity  last  for  more  than  a  single  generation  The  g^at  teacher 
had  no  sooner  passed  away  than  his  very  first  snecessor  hedged  round  his  little 
hand  of  followers  with  new  caste  restrictions,  formulated  a  senes  of  narrow 
dogmas  oat  of  what  hadheen  intended  as  comprehensive  exhortations  to  holiness 
and  good  works  ;  and  substituted  for  an  interior  devotion  and  mystical  love— 
which  were  at  least  pure  in  intent,  though  perhaps  scarcely  attainable  mpractace 
by  ordinaxy  humanity— an  extravagant  system  of  outward  worship  with  all  the 
sensual  accompaniments  of  gross  and  material  passion. 

The  Bhakt-mala,  though  an  infallible  oracle,  is  an  exceedingly  ohseure  one, 
and  requires  a  practised  hierophant  for  its  interpretation.  It  gives  no  legend 
at  length,  but  consists  throughout  of  a  series  of  the  briefest  allusions  to  legends, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  already  well-known.  Without  some  such  previous 
knowledge  the  poem  is  absolutely  unintelligible.  Its  concise  notices  have 
therefore  been  expanded  into  more  complete  lives  by  different  modern  writers, 
both  in  Hindi  and  Sanskrit.  One  of  these  paraphrases  is  entitled  the  Bhakt 
Sindhn,  and  the  author,  by  name  I*kshman,  is  said  to  have  taken  great  pains 
to  verify  his  facts.  But  though  his  success  may  satisfy  the  Hindu  mm  ,  w  ic 
is  constitutionally  tolerant  of  chronological  inaccuracy,  he  Mis  very  far  below 
the  requirements  of  European  criticism.  His  work  is  however  useful,  since  it 
gives  a  number  of  floating  traditions,  which  could  otherwise  be  gathered  on  y 
from  oral  communications  with  tiie  GoMns  of  the  different  sects,  who,  as  a 
rale,  are  very  averse  to  speak  on  such  matters  with  outsiders. 

The  four  main  divisions,  or  Samprad&yas,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  reformed 
Yaishnavas  are  the  Sri  Vaishnava,  the  Nimharak  Vaishnava,  the  Madhva 
Yaishnava  and  the  Vishnu  Swami.  The  last  sect  is  now  virtually  extinct  ; 
for  though  the  name  is  occasionally  retained,  their  doctrines  were  entirely  re¬ 
modelled  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  famous  Gokul  Gosain  Yallabhacharya, 
after  whom  his  adherents  axe  ordinarily  styled  either  Yallabhacharyas  or 
Gokulastha  Gosains.  Their  history  and  tenets  wDl  find  more  appropriate  place 
in  connection  with  the  town  of  Gokul,  which  is  still  their  head-quarters. 

The  Sri  Sampradaya  was  altogether  unknown  at  Brinda-ban  tiU  quite  re¬ 
cently,  when  the  two  brothers  of  Seth  Lakhmi  Chand,  after  abjuring  the  JaM 
Mth,  were  enlisted  in  its  ranks,  and  by  the  advice  of  the  Guru,  who  had  re¬ 
ceived  their  submission,  founded  at  enormous  cost  the  great  temple  of  Bang  Ji 
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It  is  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  respectable  of  the  four  refonaed  Ymshnava 
commnnities,  and  is  based  on  the  teaching  of  R4mamya,  who  flounshed  »  to 
Uth  or  12th  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  whole  of  his  bfe  was  spent  in 
£e  Dakhin,  where  he  is  said  to  have  established  no  less  than  TOOmonastenes 
of  which  the  chief  were  at  Kdnchi  and  Sri  Range.  The  standard  authority 
for  his  theological  system  are  certain  Sansknt  treatises  of  his  own  com^ 
entitled  the  Sri  Bhashya,  Gita  Bhashya,  Yedartha  Sangraha,  ^danU  P^a 
and  Vedanta  Sara.  All  the  more  popular  works  are  composed  m  dialects 
of  the  south,  and  the  establishment  at  Brinda-ban  is  attended  exclusively  by  - 
foreigners,  the  rites  and  ceremonies  there  observed  exciting  little  interest  among 
the  Hindus  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  are  (piite  ignorant  of  their  meaning. 
The  sectarial  mark  by  which  the  Sri  Vaishnavas  may  be  distinguished  consists 
of  two  white  perpendicular  streaks  down  the  forehead  joined  by  a  cross  line  at 
the  root  of  the  nose,  with  a  streak  of  red  between.  Their  chief  dogma ,  called 
Visishthadwaita,  is  the  assertion  that  Vishnu,  the  one  Supreme  God,  though 
invisible  as  cause,  is,  as  effect,  visible  in  a  secondary  form  in  material  creation. 

They  differ  in  one  marked  respect  from  the  mass  of  the  people  at  Brind4- 
ban,  in  that  they  refuse  to  recognise  Rddha  as  an  object  of  religions  adoration. 
In  this  they  are  in  complete  accord  with  all  the  older  authorities,  which  either 
totally  ignore  her  existence,  or  regard  her  simply  as  Krishna’s  mistress  and 
Bokmini  as  his  wife.  Their  mantra  or  formula  of  initiation,  corresponding  to Abe 
2n  nomine  Patris,  &c.,  of  Christian  Baptism,  is  said  to  be  Om  BanutyanarruA,  that 
is  ‘  Om,  reverence  to  Rama.’  This  Sampradaya  is  divided  into  two  sects,  the 
Tenkalai  and  the  Vadakalai.  They  differ  on  two  points  of  doctrine,  whic 
however  are  considered  of  much  less  importance  than  what  seems  to  outsiders  a 
very  trivial  matter,  in*.,  a  slight  variation  in  the  mode  of  makmg  the  seciW 
mark  on  the  forehead.  The  followers  of  the  Tenkalai  extend  its  middle  line 
a  little  way  down  the  nose  itself,  while  the  Vadakalai  terminate  it  exactly  at 
the  bridge.  The  doctrinal  points  of  difference  are  as  follows  :  the  Tenkalai 
maintain  that  the  female  energy  of  the  god-head,  though  divine,  is  stiff  a  finite 
creature  that  serves  ouly  as  a  mediator  or  minister  {puruska-hira)te  introduce 
the  soul  into  the  presence  of  the  Deity  ;  while  the  Vadakaki  regard  it  as 
infinite  and  nncreated,  and  in  itself  a  means  {upaya)  by  which  salvation  can 
be  secured.  The  second  point  of  difference  is  a  parallel  to  the  controversy 
between  the  Calvinists  and  Arminians  in  the  Christian  Chnrck  The  V 
Vain?  with  the  latter,  insist  on  the  concomitancy  of  the  human  will  m  e  wor 
of  salvation,  and  represent  the  soul  that  lays  hold  of  God  as  a  young  monkey 
wMck  grasps  its  mother  in  order  to  he  conveyed  to  a  place  of  safe  j.  6 
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Tenkalai,  on  the  contrary,  maintain  the  irresistibility  of  divine  grace  and  the 
utter  helplessness  of  the  soul,  till  it  is  seized  and  carried  off  like  a  kitten  by  its 
mother  from  the  danger  that  threatens  it.  3from  these  two  curious  hut  apt 
illustrations  the  one  doctrine  is  known  as  the  markata  Mthora-mydya,  the  other  as 
the  mdtjdlarkwhcm-nydya ;  that  is  to  say  i  the  young  monkey  theory,’  or  e  the 
Mtten  theory.’  The  habitues  of  the  Seth’s  temple  are  all  of  the  Tenkalai  persua¬ 
sion. 


The  Nimbarak  Vaishnavas,  as  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter,  have  one 
of  their  oldest  shrines  on  the  Dhrnva  hill  at  Mathura.  Literally  interpreted,  the 
word  Mmb&rak  means  £  the  snn  in  a  mm  tree  a  curious  designation,  which  is 
explained  as  follows.  The  founder  of  the  sect,  an  ascetic  by  name  Bhdskarfc- 
cMrya,  had  invited  a  Bair&gi  to  dine  with  him  and  had  prepared  everything 
for  his  reception,  hut  unfortunately  delayed  to  go  and  fetch  his  guest  till  after  sun¬ 
set.  Mow,  the  holy  man  was  forbidden  by  the  rules  of  his  order  to  eat  except  in 
the  day-time  and  was  greatly  afraid  that  he  would  be  compelled  to  practise  an 
unwilling  abstinence  :  hut  at  the  solicitation  of  his  host,  the  snn-god,  Suraj 
Mr&y&h,  descended  upon  the  mm  tree,  under  which  the  repast  was  spread,  and 
continued  beaming  upon  them  till  the  claims  of  hunger  were  fully  satisfied. 
Thenceforth  the  saint  was  known  by  the  name  of  Nimbarka  or  Kimb&ditya. 
His  special  tenets  are  little  known  ;  for,  unlike  the  ^  other  Samprad&yas,  Ms 
followers  (so  far  as  can  be  ascertained)  have  no  special  literature  of  their  own, 
either  in  Sanskrit  or  Hindi;  a  fact  which  they  ordinarily  explain  byiaying  that  all 
their  books  were  burnt  by  Aurangzeb,  tbe  conventional  bite  noire  of  Indian 
history,  who  is  made  responsible  for  every  act  of  destruction.  Most  of  the 
solitary  ascetics  who  have  their  little  hermitages  in  the  different  sacred  groves, 
with  wMch  the  district  abounds,  belong  to  the  Mimbarak  persuasion*  Many  of 
them  are  pious,  simple-minded  men,  leading  such  a  chaste  and  studious  life, 
that  it  may  charitably  be  hoped  of  them  that  iu  the  eye  of  God  they  are 
Christians,  by  the  baptism  of  desire,  L  according  to  S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  by 
the  grace  of  having  the  will  to  obtain  salvation  by  fulfilling'  the  commands  of 
God,  even  though  from  invincible  ignorance  they  know  not  the  true  Church. 
The  one  who  has  a  cell  in  the  KoKla-ban  assured  me  that  the  distinctive  doc¬ 
trines  of  Ms  sect  were  not  absolutely  unwritten  (as  is  ordinarily  supposed)  ,  hut 
are  comprised  in  ten  Sanskrit  couplets  that  form  the  basis  of  a  commentary  in 
as  many  thousands.  One  of  Ms  disciples,  a  very  intelligent  and  argumentative 
theological  student,  gave  me  a  sketch  of  Ms.  belief  wMch  may  be  here  quoted 
m  a  proof  that  file  esoteric  doctrines  of  the  Vaishnavas  generally  have  little  in 
common  with  the  gross  idolatry  wMch  the  Christian  Missionary  is  too  often 
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content  to  demolish  as  the '  equivalent  of  MindnisnL  So  far  is  this  from  being 
the  case,  that  many  of  their  dogmas  are  not  only  of  an  eminently  philosophical 
character,  hut  are  also  much  less  repugnant  to  Catholic  truth  than  either  the 
colourless  abstractions  of  the  Brahma  Sanaa],  or  the  defiant  materialism  into 
which  the  greater  part  of  Europe  is  rapidly  lapsing. 

Thus  their  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith  is  thought  by  many  scholars  to  have 
been  directly  borrowed  from  the  Gospel ;  while  another  article  in  their  creed, 
which  is  less  known,  but  is  equally  striking  in  its  divergence  -from  ordinary 
Hindu  sentiment,  is  the  continuance  of  conscious  individual  existence  in  a  future 
world,  when  the  highest  reward  of  the  good  will  be,  not  extinction,  but  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  visible  presence  of  the  divinity,  whom  they  have  faithfully 
served  while  on  earth  ;  a  state  therefore  absolutely  identical  with  heaven,  as  our 
theologians  define  it.  The  one  infinite  and  invisible  God,  who  is  the  only  real 
existence,  is,  they  maintain,  the  only  proper  object  of  man’s  devout  contemplar 
tion.  But  as  the  incomprehensible  is  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  human  faculties. 
He  is  partially  manifested  for  our  behoof  in  the  book  of  creation,  in  which 
natural  objects  are  the  letters  of  the  universal  alphabet  and  express  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  Divine  Author.  A  printed  page,  however,  conveys  no  meaning  to 
anyone  hut  a  scholar,  and  is  liable  to  be  misunderstood  even  by  him  ;  so,  too, 
with  the  book  of  the  world.  Whether  the  traditional  scenes  of  Krishna’s 
adventures  have  been  rightly  determined  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence,  if  only 
a  visit  to  them  excites  the  believer’s  religious  enthusiasm.  The  places  are  mere 
symbols  of  no  value  in  themselves ;  the  idea  they  convey  is  the  direct  emanation 
from  the  spirit  of  the  author.  But  it  may  be  equally  well  expressed  by  different 
types  ;  in  the  same  way  as  two  copies  of  a  book  may  be  word  for  word  the 
same  in  sound  and  sense,  though  entirely  different  in  appearance,  one  being 
written  in  Kagari,  the  other  in  English  characters*  To  enquire  into  the  cause 
of  the  diversity  between  the  religious  symbols  adopted  by  different  nationali¬ 
ties  may  be  an  interesting  study,  but  is  not  one  that  can  affect  the  basis  of  faith* 
And  thus  it  matters  little  whether  KadM  and  Krishna  were  ever  real  personages ; 
the  mysteries  of  divine  love,  which  they  symbolize,  remain,  though  the  symbols 
disappear. ;  in  the  same  way  as  a  poem  may  have  existed  long  before  it  was 
to  writing,  and  may  be  remembered  long  after  the  writing  has  been 
destroyed.  "The  transcription  is  a  relief  to  the  mind  ;  but  though  obviously 
advantageous,  cm  tjkft  whole,  still  in  minor  points  it  may  rather  have  the  effect  of 
stereotyping  error  :  for  no  material  form,  however  perfect  and  semi-divine,  can 
ever  be  created  without  "containing  in  itself  an  element  of  deception  $  its 
appearance  wins  according  to  the  point  of  view  and  the  .  distance  from  which 
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it  is  regarded.  It  is  to  convictions  of  tins  Mud  that  must  he  attributed  the 
litter  indifference  of  the  Hindu  to  chronological  accuracy  and  historical  research. 
The  annals  of  Hindustan  date  only  from  its  conquest  by  the  Muhammadans— 
a  people  whose  faith  is  based  on  the  misconception  of  a  fact,  as  tne  Hindus1 
is  on  the  corrupt  embodiment  of  a  conception.  Thus  the  literature  of  the 
former  deals  exclusively  with  events  ;  of  the  latter  with  ideas. 

At  Bathi  another  Bairagi  of  the  same  Sampradaya,  by  name  Gobardhan  . 
Has,  who  knew  most  of  the  Bhagavad  Gita  by  heart,  told  me  that  their  chief 
seat  was  at  Salimabad  in  'Jodhpur  territory,  where  the  Gosain  had  a  complete 
library  of  the  literature  of  the  sect.  He  quoted  some  of  the  books  by  name, 
the  Siddhanta  Ratnanjali,  the  Girivajra,  the  Ratna-maM,  the  Setuka,  the  Jahna- 
vi,  and  the  Ratna-manj usha  ;  but  he  could  not  specify  the  authors,  or  give  any 
definite  information  as  to  their  contents.  Neither  could  he  give  a  clear  expla¬ 
nation  of  any  difference  of  doctrine  between  his  own  sect  and  the  Sri  Vaishnavas. 
Like  Ram  Das,  the  Pandit  at  KoMla-ban,  the  great  point  on  which  he  insisted 
was  that  all  visible  creation  is  a  shadow  of  the'  Creator  and  is  therefore  true  in 
a  measure,  though  void  of  all  substantial  and  independent  existence.  A  view 
:-which  is  aptly  represented  by  the  lines  :  — 

“  The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  seas,  the  hills  and  the  plains  ? 

Are  not  these,  0  soul,  the  vision  of  him  who  reigns  ? 

Is  not  the  vision  He  ?  tho’  He  be  not  that  which  He  seems  ? 

Dreams  are  true  while  they  last,  and  do  we  not  live  in  dreams  ? 

All  we  have  power  to  see  is  a  straight  staff  bent  in  a  pool 

the  illustration  given  in  the  last  line  being  the  very  one  which  these  Hindu 
■  'dreamers  most  frequently  bring  forward.  ' 

The  Madhva  Yaishnavas  form  a  scattered  and  not  very  numerous  commu¬ 
nity,  and  none  of  their  temples,  either  at  Brind4-ban  or  elsewhere  in  the  district, 
are  of  any  note.  ■  Their  founder,  Madhv&charya,  was  a  native  of  Southern 
India,  born  in  the  year  1199  A.  D.  '  The  temple  where  he  ordinarily  resided  is 
still  in  existence  at  a  place  called  Udipi.  Here  he  had  set  up  a  miraculous  image-  : 
of  Krishna,  made  with  the  hero  Arjun’s  own  hands,  which  had  been  casually 
thrown  as  ballast  into  a  ship  from  Dwaraka,  which  was  wrecked  on  the  Malabar 
coast  He  is  said  to  have  been  only  nine  years  of  age  when  he  composed  the 
Bhasha  or  commentary  on  the  Gita,  which  his  disciples  accept  as  of  divine 
authority.  Their  distinctive  doctrine  is  the  assertion  of  an  essential  Duality 
(Dwaita)  between  the  Jivatma,  or  principle  of  life,  and  the  Paramatma,  or 
Supreme  Being.  Their  sectarial  mark  consists  of  two  perpendicular  white  lines 
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down  the  forehead,  joined  at  the  root  of  the  nose  and  with  a  straight  black 
streak  between,  terminating  in  a  round  mark  made  with  turmeric. 

In  addition  to  these  four  original  Sampradayas,  there  are  three  schools  of 
more  modern  origin,  called  respectively  Bengali,  or  Gauriya  Yaishnavas,  Bftdha 
YaiiabMs  and  the  disciples  of  Swarni  Hari  Das. 

The  first-named  community  has  had  a  more  marked  influence  on  Brind&-ban 
than  anv  of  the  others,  since  it  was  Chaitanya,  the  founder  of  the  sect,  whose 
immediate  disciples  were  its  first  temple  builders.  He  was  born  at  ISadiya  m 
Bengal,  in  1485  A.  D.,  and  in  his  youth  is  said  to  have  married  a  daughter  of 
Y ailabhaeharva.  However  that  may  be,  when  he  bad  arrived  at  the  age  of  24 
he  formally  resigned  all  connection  with  secular  and  domestic  affairs  and  com¬ 
menced  his  career  as  a  religious  teacher.  After  spending  six  years  m  pilgrim¬ 
ages  between  Mathura  and  Jagaun&h,  he  finally  settled  down  at  the  latter  place, 
where,  in  1527  A.D.,  being  then  only  42  years  old,  he  disappeared  from  the 
world.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  drowned  in  the  sea,  into  which 
he  had  walked  in  an  ecstasy,  mistaking  it  for  the  shallow  waters  of  the  Jamuna, 
where  he  saw,  in  a  vision,  Krishna  sporting  with  the  Gopis..  His  life  and 
doctrines  are  recorded  in  a  most  voluminous  Bengali  work  entitled  Chaitanya 
Charitamrita,  composed  in  1590  by  one  of  his  disciples  Krishna  Das.  Two  pf 
Ms  colleagues,  Adwaitanand  and  Nityanand,  who,  like  himself,  are  styled  Ma.ha 
Prabhos,  presided  over  Ms  establishments  in  Bengal :  while  other  six  Gosams 
settled  at  Brinda-ban.  Apart  from  metaphysical  subtleties,  which  naturally  have 
but  little  bold  on  the  minds  of  the  populace,  the  special  tenet  of  the-  Bengali 
Yaishnavas  is  the  all-sufficiency  of  faith  in  the  divine  Krishna ;  such  faith  being 
adequately  expressed  by  the  mere  repetition  of  his  name  without  any  added 
prayer  or  concomitant  feeling  of  genuine  devotion.  Thus  roughly  stated,  the 
doctrine  appears  absurd ;  and  possibly  its  true  bearing  is  as  little  regarded  by 
many  of  the  more  ignorant  among  the  Vaishnavas  themselves  as  it  is  by  the 
majority  of  superficial  outside  observers.  It  is,  however,  a  legitimate  deduction 
'  from  sound  principles  ••  for  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  formal  act  of  devotion 
would  never  have  been  commenced  had  it  not  been  prompted  at  the  ontset  by, 
a  devotional  intention,  wMcb  intention  is  virtually  continued  so  long  as  the  act 
is  in  performance.  And  to  quote  from  a  manual  of  a  purer  faith,  “it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  intention  should  be  actual  throughout ;  it  is  sufficient  if  we 
pray  in  a  human  manner ;  and  for  this  only  a  virtual  intention  is  required , 
that  is  to  say,  an  intention  which  has  been  actual  and  is  supposed  to  continue, 
although,  through  inadvertence  or  distraction,  we  may  have  lost  sight  of  it. 

50 


♦The  Tazuk  mentions  another  famous  Goaiin  of  somewhat  later  date,  1819  A.  D.,  by  «*"»* 
Jadn-Bup,  who  came  from  Ujjaiyin  to  Mathoia,  and  who  had  been  visited  both  by  AVW  and 

Jahangir. 

f  BoMtdmd  would  be  literally  *  a  plum  in  the  palm  of  the  hand/  that  is  to  say*  &  little 
thing  completely  in  one’s  grasp.  A  similar  phrase  occais  in  fee  Bsmayana  of  Tula!  Das,  Book  I, 
M.  K arid- $at  taujlai 
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wml  spnaf^tn:  wu  wvS  sn  i 

cRl  jiraafTHfj^  f«^r  »  *  *  1 

Tbanslatiok.. 

«  gr|  Stipa  and  San&tan  and  Sri  Jiva  Gros&in  were  as  a  deep  lake  filled  with 

water  of  devotion.  With  them  prayer  was  ever  ripe  and  in  season  and  never 
bitter  to  the  taste.  Firmly  fixed  at  Brinda-ban,  full  of  devotion  to  the  feet  of 
the  dual  god,  with  their  hands  writing  hooks  and  with  their  sonl  fixed  on  the 
formless  idea,  they  held  in  their  grasp  all  the  essence  of  divine  love,  able  to 
resolve  the  mysteries  of  the  scriptures,  worshippers  of  the  all-blissful,  ever 
staunch  in  faith.  Sri  Bfipa  and  Saaatan  and  Sri  Jiva  Gosain  were  as  a  deep 
lake  filled  with  water  of  devotion. 

«  These  are  they  who  met  together  at  Brinda-ban  and  tasted  all  its  sweet¬ 
ness.  Gopal  Bhatt,  who  beautified  the  temple  of  Badha  Baman  with  all  that 
he  possessed ;  Hrishikes  and  Bhagavaa  D&s  and  Bithal-vipul,  that  ocean  of 
grace :  Jagannath  of  Thanesar  ;  the  great  sage  Loknath  ;  Madhn  and  Srf 
Pong  ;  the  two  Pandits  named  Krishan  Das,  who  had  mastered  Hari  in  all  his 
parts;  Ghamandi,  servant  of  Jogal  Kishor,  and  Bhiigarhha,  the  rigid  ascetic. 
These  are  they  who  met  together  At  Brinda-ban  and  tasted  all  its  sweetness. 

The  founder  of  the  Badhfi  Yallabhis  was  by  name  Hari  Y ans.  His  father, 
Yyasa,  was  a  Ganr  Brahman  of  Deva-ban  in  the  Sahfiranpnr  district,  who  had 
long  been  childless.  He  .was  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor  and  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  was  attending  Mm  on  the  march  from  Agra,  when  at  last  his  wile,  Tara, 
gave  birth  to  a  son  at  the  little  village  of  Bad,  near  Mathura,  in  the  Satnbat 
year  1559.  In  grateful  recognition  of  their  answered  prayere,  the  parents 
nomad  the  -Mid  after  the  god  they  had  invoked,  and  called  him  Hari  Yans,  i.e., 
Halt’s  issue.  "When  he  had  grown  np,  he  took  to  Mmsel?  a  wife,  by  name 
Unkmini,  and  had  by  her  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  Of  the  sons,  the  elder, 
Mohan  Chand,  died  childless ;  the  descendants  of  the  younger,  Gop  snath,  are 
still  at  Devabam.  After  settling  the  daughter  in  marriage,  he  determined  to 
abandon  the  world  and  lead  the  life  of  an  ascetic.  "With  this  resolution  he  set 
ont  alone  on  the  road  to  Brind4-ban  and  had  reached  Chartfaaval,  near  Hodal, 
when  there  met  Mm  a  Br&hman,  who  presented  Mm  with  his  two  daughters  and 
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•with  the  title  of  Radha  Yallabh,  which  on  his  arrival  at  Brinda-ban  was  set  up 
by  Hari  Vans  in  a  temple  that  he  had  founded  between  the  Jugal  and  the 
Koliya  ghats  on  the  bank  of  the  Jamuna.  Originally  he  had  belonged  to  the 
Madhvacharya  Sampradaya  and  from  them  and  the  humbaraks,  who  also  claim 
him,  his  doctrine  and  ritual  were  professedly  derived.  But  in  consequence  of 
the  mysterious  incident,  by  which  he  had  been  induced  to  forego  his  intention 
of  leading  a  celibate  life  and  take  to  himself  two  now  wives  ;  or  rather  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  strong  natural  passions,  which  he  was  unable  to  suppress  and 
therefore  invented  a  fiction  to  excuse,  his  devotion  was  all  directed  not  to 
Krishna  himself,  except  in  a  very  secondary  degree,  but  to  Ms  fabled  mistress 

Radha,  whom  he  deified  as  the  goddess  of  lust.  So  abominable  a  system  was 

naturally  viewed  at  first  with  no  little  amazement,  as  is  clear  from  the  language 
of  the  Bhakt  Mala,  which  is  as  follows  : — 

n  n 

Cs, 

srorcft  I 
mm  wrel  n 
^hpinrare  urerafii  %  i 

FtK’a  ctra  n 

TO  lilt  ^  1 

Cliff  ^fcf  ^T3i  t  « 

Translation  of -the  text  of  HXbha  Jr. 
a  Tlie  G-osain  Sri  Hari  Yans  :  who  can  understand  all  at  once  his  method 
of  devotion?  with  whom  the  feet  of  blessed  'Radha  were  the  highest  object  of 
•  worship  ;  a  most  staaneh-souled  devotee  ;  who  made  himself  the  page  in  wait-, 
ing  on  the  divine  pair  in  their  bower  of  love  ;  who  gloried  in  the  enjoyment  of 
-the  remnants  of  all  that  was  offered  at  their  shrine  ;  a  servant  who  never  pleaded 
obligation  or  dispensation  ;  a  votary  of  incomparable  zeal  Account  him  blessed 
who- follows  in  the  path  of  Yyasa’s  great  son,  the  Gosain  Sri  Hari  Yans  ;  who 
can  understand,  all  at  once  his.  method.-  of  devotion  ?” 

In  the  gloss,  or  supplement  of  Priya  Das,  composed  in  the  year  Sambsi 
1769,  the  same  sentiment  is  expanded  and  a  reference  made  to  the  legend  of 
the  Brahman. ..and  his  two  daughters* 
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SfTSH  STS^[  SftWT  3iTl^  SSlts  S 
5ff  cSTIS  tin  SSST  TTO  IlrTO  SI 
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sraT  tsra  si 

^si  TOTS  si  T3STS  SSSW  §»T  i 

%|  fstrnt  f^sre  ^n§s  T*rai 
fssr  tre®  fire  re^T  sm  sra  %  1 
refs  res  sis  ts  srsfi  sre  st 

Sett  TSfTS  S3T  SiTTl  «^tWTSJTS^I  1 

ss  st  sss  aini  ^s5»  spt 

%©  Os  m 
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night  and  day.  All  the  faithfd  t  i,’-  **“  praises  ofthe  d”*% 

“  Se,  !eft  hls  home  and  ;  his  passion  for  Badbi  and  KV,'^  i,  j 

HsSs^^saS 

&ri“d^i;SES~ 

for  it  was  more  than  the  mind  eonld  even  conceive  R  Jh  7  7 
the  gracious  command  •  ‘  Pau-,1,  ?  ,  Kadila  s  dear  sPonse  gave 

sylvan  abode  ’  He  drink  I  t  t  “7  W°rsll!P  aad  the  d*%^  of  my 
it  to  7Zr  7  r  th  hlS  ver^  e?es  the  essence  of  bliss  and  gave 

o  every  client  who  supported  the  eanse  of  the  female  divinity  Wiab/L  A 

ISSSE'iSES 

By  his  later  wives  he  had  two  sons,  Braj  Chand  and  Krishan  i. 

the  latter  built  a  temple  to  Radha  Mohan/which  is  sZ  in  X  ’  Zm 
descendants  r„  ,,  cn  13  stlU  111  the  possession  of  his 

f  t,.  .  '  “6r  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Gosains  of  the  temple 

of  Badha  Yallabh  the  chief  shrine  of  the  sect.  This  was  built  by  one  of  £ 

«Um3  S°n,t  Df'  ’rf”  held  ^  *»<*■*”“*  rfa-w 

at  Delhi.  One  of  the  pillars  m  the  front  gives  the  date  as  Sambat  1683  An 

16,41'  "■  b?  W0»n,  bat  this 

eem  to  have  been  over  the  gateway  leading  into  the  outer  court,  which  since 

then  has  Men  down  and  been  removed.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  is  a 
monument  to  the  founder,  which  however  the  present  veneration  of  r 

^to.aa^Wdia^p  L.  rep»,  They  tW  Si 

Z  IhTb  .T  p  !'•  Ea““bl‘  D“<  «d  X^i  bS7 

Batkbh  sZ  °7,  Tl  femiIiea  30  deri^d  ««  now  Daya  Ml,  Manohar 
Ballabh,  Bondar  Lai  and  the  infant  son  of  Kanhaiya  Lai. 
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Hari  Tans  was  himself  the  author  of  two  poems ;  the  one,  the  Chautdsi  Pad®, 
or  1  84  Stanzas,*  in  Hindi ;  the  other  the  EMM  Sudhd  Sid  hi,  or  {  Treasury 
of  Badha’s  Delights,5  in  170  Sanskrit  couplets.  The  latter,  though  not  much 
read,  is  held  in  great  esteem  and,  regarded  solely  as  a  piece  of  highly  impas¬ 
sioned  erotic  verse,  it  is  a  spirited  and  poetic  composition.  There  is  a  good 
Hindi  commentary  upon  it  by  one  Bansidhar,  dated  Sambat  1820.  As  MBS. 
are  scarce  and  Sanskritists  may  like  to  see  a  specimen  of  the  text,  I  subjoin  the 
first  25  and  the  last  couplet  in  the  original,  followed  by  a  translation:— 

«  mi  it 

u  mm  ii 

frn'SlTFft  1 

froiT  iwmstr  a  *i  a 


zreErc  ascEiru 

- — . 

oo 


^ hit  purer  i 

vmm  isrpirctra:  *rer  uJ'froapfcft  froftrsl:  I 

srsiHi  h  rrTWHwNiWf  jsrtot  a  8  a 


f  ttsrt  «i3im  a  u  a 


nuii  f?  tiqiTh  hrit  a  s.  a 

nipi:  3>Tgn*T*rt  thm  tirer  pwr  Rpurgili^:  j 

l=wf5r  HHHWttfTsr  ih  :  i 

■  .  <t  .  's® 

trgrfflwmi  T^rrciiiJrrer  a  =  a 
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OTTfq  ^  T%UrJ3  t 

mzi  h  ^i#3t  mw  wm  mr:  g5ftm  a  a  i 
T%?JT^?T  T%TfT%  TfTHor’g^fStra  ( 

vfogxprarapnsiTOira:  m  Tim^rr  ura  eurnfa  gra!  a  qo  a 

c*  «  nO 

n^xraTrninmgmxn:  i 

n&K  sRSFf  flfsm  nfa  pafTti^ra^lsraf^g^R^an:  n  qq  h 
f5515R53K  ct^N  1 

softer  iraum  wurmrag  Tggntxrmwmgm^Tgmra  n  q«?  a 

VD  O  * 

^raraxTararjuf xi^rrai|[f^ra*»igx«M1it  i 
ti'aTa^TgJ3TH?iWTTa#% wit  u^aa  q?  11 
fwiici  ^  raaisOTHiRfU’t  niarei^  tsrt  trra^m  i 
»rw  rai^iwigi^Ti  Hwmg  er5t  5rag^Hr?nraim  a  q«  a 

■qTSI^^PtTlrl^TgTjaaTqw  gtng?TOI  \ 

"O 

gig  grarwtm  gfenwtiw  ^  3nf  *rgm  a  qsj  i 

_■  gsarnri  Tra*H[JKa^n  gfteT  frmrcff  5  xtsrc:  1 

5^rmmf?  ?g  affsissmrfa  aqrg^TWrfT^reci  q$i 

l5^c3jf%^2TTn^«ra^agTrg?are^fiaT=5f^55ra^:  1 
^igiara^g^ig^ara^:  alrfra^T  w*?t  fl[  1 T5  a  q®  a 

^ggar  gpjsfragg  guffm^r  ^gsgra  ^  g  T%gnj  g  l 

m  mm  mfgggg  m  fwigma!  a  q>=  a 

^RraT|mqwri5%ai^ig:tf|^i:  t%twr^  a  q£  1 

w.mwR  frmcifTinT^i^ra^^TiiTmg  crojcRRfg^  l 
siEf  mi giwqjfgr  met  a  q°  a 


9AK 

THE  aiDHX-SEBH^IDHI.  *iUJ 

i  <i  «TflcK  s 

sjTkTI^I*  Jffl  ^KST  ^  8 

rg|  wmmzKvft*  snsr  vrra  ^  8 

Ucgi  1 

sfrcif^  fig  gj=TT  gggpit^5  wift  a  ^  b 

r?^ra*i  *fed*»dawffg  ^n^lfra^T  u  *«  h 

gs^^TiTTfraiMg^n^iT  xi^iiira  jto  *f^r,siiifwnreH  »^* 

?F5tT^  3R^5Rf#^WTfgi  ^IXTcIT  g^UI  Hs°l 


flH  *51 

frozen 


BOB 


Trakslaiiioh. 


1.  «  Hail  to  the  home  of  Yiisharbh&auV  daughter,  by  whom  once  and  again 
even  Mbdhu-sadam-— ' whose  ways  are  scarce  intelligible  to  the  .greatest  sages— 
was  made  happy,  as  she  playfully  raised  the  border  of  lier  robe  and  fanned  Mm 

with  its  delicious  breeze. 

2 .  u  Wall  to  the  majesty  of  T risha-hbanif s  daughter,  the  holy  dust  of  whose 
lotus  feet,  beyond  the  conception  of  Brahma,  Sira  and  the  other  gods,  is  alto¬ 
gether  snpernainraliy  glorious,  and  whose  glance  moistened  with  compassion 

'  is  like  a  shower  of  the  refined  essence  of  ah  good  things. 

3.  - 1  cal  to  mind  the  .dust  of  the  feet  of  RacihiM,  a  powder  of  infinite 
virtue,  that  incontinently  and  at  once  reduces  to  subjection  the  great  power,,  that 
was  beyond  the  ken  even  of  Brahma,  findra,  Sukadeva,  N&rada,  RMshma  and 
the  other  divine  personages. 

4.  al  call  to  mind  the  dust  of  the  feet  of  Badhika,  which,  the  noble  milk¬ 
maids  placed  upon  their  head  and  so  attained  an  honour  much  desired  by  the 
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TC"ir:e^  ff  th*  god  with  the  peacock  crest,  dust  ib at  like  the  cow  of  Leaven  yields 
tne  of  enjoyment  to  all  who  worship  with  rapturous  emotion. 

ih  *’  *  dory  to  the  goddess  of  the  bower,  who  with  an  embrace  the  quintes¬ 
sence  of  heavenly  bliss,  like  a  bountiful  wave  of  ambrosia,  sprinkled  and  restored 
to  life  the  son  of  Nanda,  swooning  under  the  stroke  of  Love’s  thousand  arrows. 

d.  *"  Vt  hen  will  there  visit  us  that  essence  of  the  ocean  of  delight,  the  face 
of  Ba-ILi  myth  sweet  coy  glances,  bewildering  us  with  the  brilliance  of  ever 
twinkling  srr.rdve  play,  a  store-house  of  every  element  of  embodied  sweetness? 

I.  ^  When  shall  I  become  the  handmaid  to  sweep  the  court-yard  of  the 
bower  of  love  for  the  all-blissful  daughter  of  Vrisha-bh&m, among  whose  servants 
oft  and  again  every  day  are  hems!  the  soft  tones  of  the  peacock-crested  god? 

8.  b*  O  my  soul,  leave  at  a  distance  all  the  host  of  the  great,  and  affection¬ 
ately  hie  to  the  woods  of  Brinda-ban  :  here  B&dh&’s  name  is  as  a  flood  of  nectar 
on  the  son!  for  the  beatification  of  the  pious,  a  store-house  of  all  that  is  divine. 

9.  «  When  shall  I  hear  the  voice  of  blessed  BMM,  that  fountain  of  delights 
owing  4  Nay,  Nay/  with  knitted  brows,  as  some  gallant  suitor,  fallen  at  her  feet, 
begs  for  the  rapturous  joy  of  her  embrace  ? 

10.  «  When,  oh  when,  will  Radhika  show  me  favour,  that  incarnation  of 
the  fullness  of  the  ocean  of  perfect  love,  the  marvellous  glory  of  the  glistening 
splendour  of  whose  lotus  feet  was  seen  among  the  herdsmen’s  wives  ? 

II.  When  shall  I  attain  to  the  blissful  vision  of  the  golddess  of  the 
blooming  powers  of  the  voods  of  Brinda-ban,  her  eyes  all  tremulous  with  love  ' 
“*  »  V11*' ireat  members  of  her  ^  tbe  waves  of  an  overflowing  ocean 


.  ,1"-  "  ,°jn7  f  Brinda-han,  I  betake  me  to’thy  lotns  feet,  fraught  with 

the  honeyed  flood  of  love  s  ambrosia,  which  planted  in  Madhu-pati’s  heart 

assuaged  by  their  grateful  coolness  the  fierce  fever,  of  desire.  '  *  ’ 

13.  *•  fain  would  my  soul  loiter  in  the  woods  sacred  to  Radha’s  loves 
where  the  sprays  of  the  creepers  have  been  plucked  by  Radha’s  hands,  where  the 
i  rag  rant  sod  blossoms  with  Radha’s  footprints,  and  where  the  frequent  birl 
are  manly  garrulous  witn  Radhk’s  praises.  * 

.  ,  U;  ,  "  Wk‘D’  ?  d^tter  of  Vrisha-bhanu,  shall  I  experience  the  conceit 
tnc-uceu  by  excess  of  voluptuous  dalliance,  I  your  handmaid,  charged  with  the 

message,  and  emov  Kri«lirif®\r  ,  ...  _ 
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15.  u  Ah  !  when  shall  I  behold  Badha,  with  downcast  eyes, bashfully  steal- 
a  distant  glance  at  the  moon-like  orb  of  the  face  of  the  lord  of  lovers,  as  she 

■  ’  *PS  'wdth  twinkling  feet,  all  graceful  in  her  movements,  to  the  music  of  her 
".wa  bangles  ? 

16.  44  When,  0  Badha,  will  you  fall  asleep,  while  my  hands  caress  your 
kv*:,  after  1  have  tenderly  bathed  you  and  fed  you  with  sweet  things,  wearied 
with  your  vigil  through  a  night  of  dalliance  in  the  inmost  bower,  in  the 
delicious  embrace  of  your  paragon  of  lovers  ? 

17.  u  0  that  the  ocean  of  wit,  the  singular  ocean  of  love’s  delights,  the 
ocean  of  tenderness,  the  ocean  of  exuberant  pitifulness,  the  ocean  of  loveliness, 
the  ocean  of  ambrosial  beauty  and  grace,  the  ocean  of  wantonness,  blessed 
Badhika,  would  manifest  herself  In  my  soul  * 

18.  a  0  that  the  daughter  of  Vrisha-bhanu,  looking  up  all  tremulous  and 
glistening  in  every  limb  like  the  flowering  ckampa,  would  clasp  me  in  her  arms 
charmed  by  my  chanted  praises  of  Syam-snndar,  as  she  listens  for  the  sound  of 

Ms  pipe ! 

19.  “  Blessed  Badhiki,  cool  me  with  the  multiplicity  of  love  that  breathes 
in  the  swan-like  melody  of  the  girdle  that  binds  your  loins  reddened  with 
dalliance,  and  in  the  tinkling  of  the  bangles,  like  the  buzzing  of  bees,  clustered 

round  your  sweet  lotos  feet. 


20.  “  Blessed  Badhika,  wreathed  with  the  surge  of  a  Ganges  wave  of 
heavenly  dalliance,  with  lovely  lotas  face  and  navel  as  a  whirl  in  the  stream, 
hastening  on  to  the  confluence  with  Krishna,  that  ocean  of  sweetness,  draw 


«il  IfR  5Rd<JlR 
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for  me.  Bejoice,  Sri  Hit  Hari  Yans  !  the  loving  pair,  one  dark,  one  fair,  are 
like  two  cygnets  ;  tell  me  who  can  separate  wave  from  water  ?* 

II.  “  0  my  Beloved,  has  the  fair  spoken  ?  this  is  surely  a  beantifnl  night ; 
the  .lightning  is  folded  in  the  lusty  cloud’s  embrace.  0  friend,  where  is  the 
woman  who  would  quarrel  with  so  exquisite  a  prince  of  gallants  ?  Bejoice,  Sri 
Hari  Vans  !  dear  Radhika  hearkened  with  her  ears  and  with  voluptuous  emotion 

joined,  in  love’s  delights,  f 

III.  u  At  day-break  the  wanton  pair,  crowned  with  victory  in  love’s  conflict, 
were  all-exuberant.  On  her  face  are  frequent  beads  of  labour’s  dew,  and  all 
the  adornments  of  her  person  are  in  disarray,  the  paint-spot  on  her  brow  is  .  all 
but  effaced  by 'heat,  and  the  straggling  curls  upon  her  lotus:  face  resemble 
roaming  bees.  (Bejoice,  Sri  Hit.  Hari  Yans  I)  her  eyes  are  red  with  love’s 
colours  and  her  voice  and  loins  feeble  and  relaxed. 

IY.  “  Your  face,  fair  dame,  to-day  is  full  of  joy,  betokening  your  happi¬ 
ness  and  delight  in  the  intercourse  with  your  Beloved.  Your  voice  is  languid 
and  tremulous,  your  cheeks  aflame,  and  ooth  your  weary  eyes  are  red  with 
sleeplessness  ;  your  pretty  tildk  half  effaced,  the  flowers  on  your  head  faded, 
and  the  parting  of  your  hair  as  if  you  had  never  made  it  at  all.  The  Bounti¬ 
ful  one  of  Ms  grace  refused  you  no  boon,  as  you  coyly  took  the  hem  of 
your  robe  between  your  teeth.  Why  shrink  away  so  demurely  ?  you.  have 
changed  clothes  with  your  Beloved,  and  the  dark-hued  swain  has  subdued  you 
as  completely  as  though  he  had  been  tutored  by  a  hundred  Loves.  The 
garland  on  his  breast  is  faded,  the  clasp  of  his  waist-belt  loose  (Rejoice,  Sri 
Hit  Hari  Yans  I)  as  he  comes  from  his  couch  in  the  bower. 

Y.  To-day  at  dawn  there  was  a  shower  of  rapture  in  the  bower,  where 
the  happy  pair  were  delighting  themselves,  one  dark,  one  fair,  bright  with  all 
gay  colours,  as  she  tripped  with  dainty  foot  upon  the  floor.  Great  Syarn,  the 
glorious  lord  of  love,  had  Ms  flower  wreath  stained  with  the  saffron  dye  of  her 
breasts,  and  was  embellished  with  the  scratches  of  his  darling’s*  nails  ;  she  too 
was  marked  hj  the  hands  of  her  jewel  of  lovers.  The  happy  pair  in  an  ecstasy 


*  That  Is  to. say,  it  is.  nothing  strange  th&iBadhf  an,.:  Krishna should  take  mutual 
delight:  in  one  another,  since  they  are  in  fact  one  and  are  as  inseparable  as  a  wave  and  the.  water 

of  which -the  wave  is  composed. 

f  The  first  line,  is  a  question  put  to  .Krishna  by  one.  of  Radha's  maid*-  .asking  him  if  her  mis-  * 


me  silly 


girl  is  troubled  by  delusion  and  begins  to  fret,  till  her  lover  wagging  his 
pretty  chin  shows  her  that  she  has  been  looking  only  at  her  own  'shadow.* 
Listening  to  her  honeyed  voice,  as  again  and  again  she  cries  ‘Nay,  nay,’ 
Lalita  and  the  others  take  a  furtive  peep  (Bejoice,  Sri  Hit  Hari  Vans' !)  till 
tossing  her  hands  in  affected  passion  she  snaps  his  jewelled  necklet 

V1H.  Ah,  red  indeed  are  your  lotus  eyes,  lazily  languishing  and 
inflamed  by  night-long  watch,  and  their  eolJyrium  all  faded.  From  yonr 
drooping  eyelids  shoots  a  glance  like  a  bolt,  that  strikes  your  swain  as  it 
were  a  deer  and  he  cannot  stir.  (Bejoice,  Sri  Hit  Hari  Vans  !)  0  damsel 
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together  with  arms  about  each  other’s  neck  and  cheek  to  cheek,  by  stick 
delicious  contact  making  a  circle  of  wanton  delight.  As  they  dance,  the 
dark  swain  and  the  fair  damsel,  pipe  and  drum  and  cymbal  blend  in  sweet 
concert  with  the  tinkling  of  the  bangles  on  her  wrists  and  ankles  and  the 
girdle' round  her  waist.  Sri  Hit  Hari  Vans,  rejoicing  at  the  sight  of  the 
damsels’  dancing  and  their  measured  paces,  tears  his  soul  from  his-  body  and 
lays  them  both  at  them  feet. 

XI.  a  The  pavilion  is  a  bright  and  charming  spot ;  Radha  and  Hari 
are  in  glistening  attire  and  the;  full-orbed  autumnal  moon  is  resplendent,  in 
the  heaven.  The  dark-hued  swain  and#  nymph  of  golden  sheen,  as  they  toy 
together,  show  like  the  lightning’ s  flash  and  sombre  cloud.  In  saffron  ves¬ 
ture  he  and  she  in  scarlet;  their  affection  deep  beyond  compare-;  and  the 
air,  cool,  soft  and  laden  with  perfumes.  Their  couch  is  made  of  leaves  and 
blossoms  and  he  woos  her  in  dulcet  tones,  while  coyly  the  fair  one  repulses 
his  every  advance.  Love  tortures  Mohan’s  soul,  as  he .  touches  her  .  bosom, 
or  waist-band,  or  wreath,  and  timorously  she  cries  ‘off,  off.’  Pleasant  is 
the  sporting  of  the  glorious  lord,  close-locked  in  oft-repeated  embrace,  and 
like  an  earth-reviving  river  is  the  flood  of  his  passion. 

XII.  u  Come  Hadha,  you  knowing  one,  your  paragon  of  lovers  has 
started  a  dance  on  the  bank  of  the  Jamuna’s  stream.  Bevies  of  damsels 
are  dancing  in  all  the  abandonment  of  delight ;  the  joyous.,  pipe  gives  forth 
a  stirring  sound...  Hear  the  Bansi-bat,  a  pweetiy.  pretty  spot,  where  the 
spicy  air  breathes  with. delicious  softness,  where  the  half-opened  jasmine  fills 
the  world  with  overpowering,  fragrance,  beneath  the  clear  radiance  of  the 
autumnal  mil  moon,  the  milkmaids  with  raptured  eyes  are  gazing  on  your 
glorious  lord,  all  beautiful  from  head  to  foot,  quick  to  remove  love’s  every 
pain.  Put  your  arms  about  his  neck,  fair  dame,  pride  of  the  world,  and 
lapped  in  the  bosom  of  the  Ocean  of  delight,  disport  yourself  with  Syam  in 
Ms  blooming  bower.” 

If  ever  the  language  of  the  brothel  was  borrowed  for  temple  use,  it  has 
been  so  here.  But,  strange  to  say,  the  Gosains,  who  accept  as  their  Gospel 
these  sensuous  ravings  of  .a  morbid  imagination,  are  for  the  most  part  highly 
respectable  married  men,  who  contrast  rather  favourably,  both  in  .sobriety 
of  life  and  intellectual  acquirements,  with-  the  professors  of  rival  sects  that 
are  based  on  more  reputable  authorities.  Several  of  them  have  a  good  know¬ 
ledge  of  literary  Hindi ;  hut  their  proficiency  in  Sanskrit  is  not  very  high  ; 
the  best  informed  among  them  being  unable  to  resolve  into  its  constituent 
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la-ban.  where  iie  spent  the 
nbj  is  still  to  be  seen. 

miaous  writer  and  composed 


limivali;  2%  BaMsya-maEjari  5  za?  onKn-manjan ;  zv,  oau-manjan  ;  zo, 
Neh-manjari ;  27,  Ban-bihar;  28,  Ras-bibar;  29.  Rang-ialas ;  30,  Kang- 
biMr;  31,  Bang-biaod;  32,  Anand-dasa;  33,  Rahasya-lati  :  34,  Anand-lata;  35, 
Annrag-lata ;  36,  Prem-lata ;  37,  Ras-anand  ;  38,  -Jagal-dhyan;  39,  Nirtva- 
bi&s;  40,  D4a-li]a;  41,  Maa-lila;  42,  Braj-Iila. 

Oiber  poms  by  different  members  of  the  same  sect  are  the  Sevak-bani, 
the  BaBabh-rasik  ki  bani  and  tie  Gnru-pratap,  by  Damodar  Das;  tie  Hati- 
nfan-makima  by  Dimodar  Swami;  the  Sri  Rap  Lai  Ji  ka  asitaka,  by  Hit 
Ballabh ;  and  tie  Hsri-nim-beli,  the  Sri  Lai  Ji  badiai  and  tie  Sri  Larili  Ju  Id 
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Tlie  onlv  one  of  the  three  more  important  modem  schools  which  yet  remains 
to  be  mentioned  is  that  founded  by  Swami  Hari  Das.  The  Gosains,  his  des¬ 
cendants,  who  now,  with,  their  wives  and  children,  number  some  500  persons,  own 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  modem  temples,  which  is  dedicated  to  Krishna 
under  Ms  title  of  Bihari  Ji,  or  in  more  popular  phrase  Banke  Bihari.  This  is 
not  only  their  head-quarters,  hut  appears  to  be  the  only  temple  in  all  India  of 
which  they  have  exclusive  possession.  It  has  lately  been  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of 
Bs.  70,000 ;  a  sum  which  has  been  raised  in  the  course  of  13  years  by  the 
contributions  of  their  clients  from  far  and  near.  It  is  a  large  square  red  sand¬ 
stone  block  of  plain,  hut  exceedingly  substantial,  character,  with  a  very  effective 
central  gateway  of  white  stone.  This  has  yet  to  be  completed  by  the  addition 
of  an  upper  story ;  hut  even  as  it  stands,  the  delicacy  of  its  surface  carving, 
and  the  extremely  bold  projection  of  its  eaves,  render  it.  a  pleasing  specimen  of 
the  style  of  architecture  now  in.  vogue  at  Brinda-ban — one  of  the  few  places  in 
the  civilized  world  where  architecture  is  not  a  laboriously  studied  reproduction 
of  a  dead  past,  but  a  still  living  art,  which  is  constantly  developing  by  a  process 
of  spontaneous  growth.  The  estate  is  divided  into  two  shares  or  bats,  according 
to  the  descent  of  the  Gosains.  Their  founder  was  himself  a  celibate;  but  his 
brother  Jagannafh  had  three  sons,  Megh  By  dm,  Murari  Das  and  Gopinath  Das, 
of  whom  the  third  died  childless,  the  other  two  being  the  ancestors  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  generation.  As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  two  families  are  at  war  with 
one  another,  and  have  more  than  once  been  obliged  to  invoke  the  assistance  of 
the  law  to  prevent  a  serious,  breach  of  the  peace..  Beyond  the  saintliness  of 
their  ancestor,’  but  few  of  them  have  any  claim  to  respect,  either  on  account  of 
their  learning — for  the  majority  of  them  cannot  even  read— or  for  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  their  morals.  There  are,  however,  two  exceptions  to  the  general  rule — 
one  for  each  bat — in  the  person  of  the  Gosains  Jagadis  and  Kishor  Ohand; 
both  of  whom  are  fairly  well  read,  within  the  narrow  limits  of  their  own  sec¬ 
tarian  literature,  beyond  which  they  have  never  dreamed  of  venturing. 

In  the  original  Bhakt-mala  of  Nabba  Ji,  the  stanza,  referring  to  Hari  Das 
stands  as  follows: 

...  p  1  ... 

■STRraK  33J!cE  WK  TTOS  cit  g 

sura  ran  n 

’sffsrawci  Ilf  ifiTH  wf  a 
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was  drenched  with  perfume.  The  philosopher’s  stone  he  cast  into  the  water,, 
then  gave  instruction:  many  are  the  legends  of  the  kind.” 

Probably  few  will  deny  that  at  least  in  this  particular  passage  the 'disciple 
is  more  obscure  than  Ms  master;  and  the  obscurity,  which  is  a  sufficiently  pro¬ 
minent  feature  in  the  English  translation,  is  far  greater  in  the  Hindi  test,  where 
no  "indication  is  given  of  a  change  of  person,  and  a  single  form  answers  indiffer¬ 
ently  for  every  tense  of  a  verb  and  every  case  of  a  noun.  The  Bhakt-Sindhu 
expands  the  two  stanzas  into  a  poem  of  211  couplets  and  supplies  a  key  to  all 
the  allusions  in  the  following  detailed  narrative : 

Brahm-dhir,  a  Sanadh  Brahman  of  a  village  iiow  called  Haridaspur,  near 
Kol,  had  a  son,  Gyandhir,  who  entertained  a  special  devotion  for  Krishna  under 
his  form  of  Giridhari — *  the  mountain-supporter5 — and  thus  made  frequent  pil¬ 
grimages  to  the  holy  hill  of  Gohardhan.  On  one  such  occasion  he  teok  to  him¬ 
self  a  wife  at  Mathura,  and  she  in  due  time  bore  him  a  son,  wrhom  he  named  As- 
dMr.  The  latter  eventually  married  a  daughter  of  Ganga-dhar,  a  Brahman  of 
Bajpnr — a  small  village  adjoining  Brinda-ban — who  on  the  8th  of  the  dark  fort¬ 
night  of  the  month  of  Bh&don  in  the  sambat  year  1441  give  birth  to  Hari  Das. 
Form  Ms  earliest  childhood  he  gave  indications  of  his  future  sanctity,  and  instead 
of  joining  in  play  with  other  children  was  always  engaged  in  prayer  and  religious 
meditation.  In  spite  of  Ms  parents’  entreaties  he*  made  a  vow-  of  celibacy,  and  at 
the  age  of  25  retired  to  a  solitary  hermitage  by  the  Mail  Sarovar,  a  natural  lake 
on  the  left  hank  of  the  Jamuna,  opposite  Brinda-ban.  .  He  afterwards  removed 
to  the  Mdh-bam.  in  that  town,,  and  there  formally  received  his  first  disciple, 
Bitoal-BIpul,  who  was  his  own  maternal  uncle.  His  fame  soon  spread  far  and 
wide,  and  among  Ms  many  visitors  was  on©  day  a  Khattri  from  Delhi,  by  name 
Bayal  Das,  who  had  by  accident  discovered  the  philosopher’s  stone,  which  trans¬ 
muted  into  gold  everything  with  which  it  was  brought  in  contact.  .  TMs  he 
presented  as  a  great  treasure  to  the  Swami,  who  however  tossed  it  away  into  the 
Jamuni  ;  hut  then  seeing  the  giver’s  vexation,,  he  took  Mm  to  the  margin  of  tie 
stream  and  bade  him  take  up  a  handful  of  sand  out  of  the  water.  When;  he 
had  done  so,  each  single  .grain  Seemed  to  be  a  facsimile  of  the  stone  that  had 
been  thrown  away  and,  when  tested,  was  found  to  possess  precisely  the  same 
virtue.  Thus  the  Khatki  was  made  to  understand  that  the  saints  ■  stand  in  no 
need  of  earthly  riches,  but  are  complete  in.  fbemseives  ;  and  he  forthwith  joined 
the. number  of  Hari  Das’s  disciples. 

Some  thieves,  however,  hearing  that  the  sage  had  been  presented  with  the 
philosopher’s  stone,  one.  day  when  he  was  bathing,  took  the  opportunity  of 


stealing  his  iilacrdtr.,  which  tney  thought  might  tie  it.  un  discovering  it  to  oe 
useless  for  their  purpose,  they  threw  it  away  under  a  bush,  and  as  the  saint  in 
his  search  for  it  happened  to  pass  by  the  spot,  the  stone  itself  found  voice  to  tell 
him  where  it  lay.  From  that  time  forth  he  received  every  morning  by  mira¬ 
culous  ajeiaev  a  gold  coin,  cut  cl  which  he  was  to  provide  the  temple-offerings 
[bkop)  and  to  spend  whatever  remained  over  in  the  purchase  of  grain  wherewith 
in  the  dsh  in  the  Jnmuna  and  the  peacocks  and  monkeys  on  its  Banks. 


on- Dan,  ana  mere  wire*  mxaseu  at>wn  on  cue  roati  iu 
ni.ng  the  Swami,  going  from  the  Bidh-ban  to  bathe, 
fter  hearing  his  story  gave  him  the  name  of  Tan-sen, 
§  his  will  converted  Mm  at  once  into  a  most  aecom- 
retmrn  to  Delhi,  the  Emperor  was  astonished  at  the 
ce,  and  determined  himself  to  pay  a  visit  to  Brinda-ban 
■  whom  he  had  studied.  Accordingly,  when  he  was 
over  to  Mathura,  and  rode  ou^  as  far  as  Bhat-rond — 
acceded  on  foot  to  the  Xidli-ban.  The  saint  received 
iy,  bat  took  no  notice  of  Ms  royal  companion,  though 
viio  he  was.  At  last,  as  the  Emperor  continued  be?- 
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his  death  the  succession  was  continued  through  several  other  names,  which  it 

seems  unnecessary  to  transcribe. 

Thus  far  ihe  narrative  of  the  Bhakt-Sindliu  ;  which,  it  will  he  seen,  affords 
an  explanation  of  the  obscure  allusions  in  the  Bhakt-MaM  to  the  two  presenia- 
t;  jns  of  the  atar  and  the  philosopher’s  stone,  the  daily  feeding  of  the  monkeys 
and  peacocks  and  the  Emperor’s  visit.  In  other  matters,  however,  it  is  not  at 
ad  in  accord  with  the  traditions  accepted  by  the  Swann’s  descendants  ;  for  they 
say  that  he  was  not  a  Sanadh  by  caste,  but  a  Sarasvat  ,*  that  his  family  came  not 
from  Kj!  or  Jalesar.  but  from  Uchch  near  Multan,  and  that  he  lived  not  four 
er-nturies  ago,  but  at  the  most  only  three.  It  would  seem  that  the  author  of  the 
Bhakt-Biudhu  was  the  partisan  of  a  schism  in  the  community,  which  occurred 
nr  >ut  fiO  yt-ars  or  so  ago,  and  that  he  has  moulded  his  facts  accordingly  ;  for 
the  Jagannsith  whom  lie  brings  over  from  Kol  is  not  named  in  a  genuine  list 
cf  the  Maitanrs,  which  will  be  given  hereafter.  That  he  is  utterly  at  fault  in 
his  dat^s.  Sambat  1441 — 1537,  is  obvious  at  a  glance  ;  for  the  Emperor  who 
visited  Brin  id-ban  was  certainly  Akbar,  and  he  did  not  ascend  the  throne  till 
Sambat  1612.  It  is  true  that  Professor  Wilson,  in  his  Religious  Sects  of  the 
Hindus,  where  he  mentions  Hari  Das,  describes  him  as  a  disciple  and  faithful 
companion  of  Chaitanya,  who  was  bora  in  1485  and  died  in  1527  A.  D.  But 
although  Hari  Das  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  Chaitanya’s  teaching,  I  know  of 
no  ground  for  maintaining  that  there  was  any  personal  intercourse  between  the 
two  ;  had  it  been  so,  that  fact  would  scarcely  have  escaped  record  in  the  Bhakt- 
Mala  or  some  one  of  its  modern  paraphrases.  Moreover,  I  have  by  me  a  small 
pcihi  of  680  leaves,  which  gives  a  complete  list  of  all  the  Bfahants  and  their 
writings  from  the  founder  down  to  the  date  of  the  MB.,  which  is  Sambat  1825. 
Trie  list  :s  as  follows  :  Swami  Hari  Bas,  Bithal  Bipul,  Bihariai  Das,  Hagaii 
Das,  Saras  Das,  Hava l  Das,  Harbor  Bas,  Rasifc  Das,  and  Lalit-Kishorl,  other¬ 
wise  caned  Laki-mohani  Das.  Allowing  20  years  for  each  incumbency,  which 
ge,  since  only  an  elderly  man  would  be  elected  for  the  post, 


itings,  moreover,  are  non  more  archaic  in  style. than  .the  poems  of  Tolsi  Das, 
lo  died  in  Sambat  1680  ;  and  therefore  on  all  grounds  we  may  fairly  conclude 
an  esta  ensued  tact  tnat  he  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  16th  and  the  beginning 
the  17th  century  A.  D.,  in  the  reigns  of  the  Emperors  Akbar  and  Jahangir. 

Each  of  the  Mahanis  named  in  the  above  list  is  described  as  being  the  dis- 
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Translation. 

Lvself,  0  mortal  man  ?  thy  body  shall  b 
ithoui  shame  or  fear  thou  now  goesi  delie 

oriel  to  be  the  end  of  all :  a  great  man  w 
d  at  his  death  the  Emperor  Akbar  was.  s 
r  aught  availed.  When  gods  or  demons 
i  in  his  maw,  suspended,  neither  here  n< 
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temple  know  the  greater  part  of  it  by  hearty  though  I  have  ascertained  that  very 
few  of  them  have  more  than  the  vaguest  general  idea  of  the  meaning.  Even  the 
best-informed  of  the  Pujaris — Kishori  Ohand — who  went  over  it  carefully  with 
me,  supplied  an  interpretation  of  some  passages  which  after  consnlation  with 
other  Pandits  I  could  see  was  quite  untenable  and  was  obliged  to  reject.  The 
connection  of  ideas  and  the  grammatical  construction  are  often  so  involved  that 
it  is  highly  probable  my  version  may  still  be  not  altogether  free  of  errors, 
though  I  have  done  my  best  to  eliminate  them.  The  doctrine  inculcated  does 
not  appear  to  differ  in  any  essential  point  from  the  ordinary  teaching  of  the 
other  Taishnava  sects  :  the  great  duties  of  man,  by  the  practice  of  which  he 
may  have  an  assured  hope  of  attaining  to  ultimate  salvation,  being  defined  as 
submission  to  the  divine  will,  detachment  from,  the  world,  and  an  unquestioning 
faiih  in  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation. 

ii  o  ii  raraa  ti  11 

is  wiiwra  ii 

^rifr  sant!  mi  tpjhii  r^iiT  riifr  tti  *ra|  fiiri  t 
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^  tototo K  iz&fa  n 
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B€  W!  B  ^  TfKH  ITT?*  WBMBT  IT-  H 

CN  OS'* 

ssiiK^re  wf^r  3T*fF  tsifj  F^ri  f  %i3^ns  ii  ^  n 
8  saiwFl  ifstwt^  ^  ^5  srilF  h 

Translation  of  the  SiddhXnta  of  Swam!  Habj  DAs, 

Rag  RihMs . 

1.  £c  0  Hari,  as  thou  disposesfc,  so  all  things  abide.  If  I  would  shape  my 
course  in  any  different  fashion,  tell  me  whose  tracks  could  I  follow.  If  I  wo^d 
do  my  own  will,  how  can.  I  do  it,  if  thou,  boldest  me  back  F  (The  lords  of  Sri 
Bari  Das  are  Syama  and  Kqnj-bihari).  Pat  a  bird  in  a  cage,  and  for  all  its 
flattering  it  cannot  get  away.  ■ 

2.  £:  0  Bihari,  Biharini,  none  else  has  any  power  ;  all  depends  on  your 
grace.  Why  babble  of  vain  systems  of  happiness  ?  they  are  all  pernicious.  To 
him  who  loves  von,  show  love,  hestowers  of  happiness  (the  lords  of  Sn  Bar  Das 
are  Svami  and  Knnj-bihari),  the' supporters  of  ail  living  creatures. 

3.  a  At  times  the  soul  takes  flight  hither  or  thither ;  but  it  finds  no  greater 
joy.  Discipline  it  in  every  way  and  keep  it  under,  or.  you  will  suffer. 
Beautiful  as  a  myriad  Loves  is  Bihari  ;  .and  Pleasure  and  all  delights  dwell  in 

Ms  presence  (the . lords  of  Sri  Had  Das  are  .Syama  and  Knnj-bihari)  be  ever 

contemplating  Ms  manifold  aspects. 

4.  w  Worship  Hari,  worship  Hari,  nor  desert  him  ..out  of  regard  for  thy 
mortal  body.  Covet  not,  covet  not  the  least  particle  of.  wealth.  It  will  come 
to  you  unsought,  as  naturally  as  one  eyelid  droops  upon  the  other.  Says  Sri 
Bari  Das,  as  comes  death,  so  comes  wealth,  of  itself  (or  like  death,  so  is  .■ 
wealth — an  evil). 

Rig  BildvaiL 

5.  «  0  Bari,  there  is  no  such  destroyer  as  I  am,  and  no  such  restorer  as  . 
thou  art;*  betwixt  me  and  thee  there  is  a  contest.  Whichever  wins  or  loses, 
there  is  no  breaking  of  the  condition.  Thy  game  of  illusion  is  wide-spead  ■  in 
divase  ways :  saints  .are,  bewildered  by  it  .and.... myriads  are  led  .astray.  .  Says\ 
Bari.  Das,  I  win,  thou  losest,  but  there  is  no'  change  in  thy  lov& 

*  For  a  similar  expression  of  the  same  sentiment  compare  the  following  Hum  of  Sir  Das ;  ■ 
Mmpiipam  so,  Hari,  kart  Aa*~Mm  ponux,  tom  mm' bed  tJkora^nikakk  hipichimari  kau,  4 O  Hari, 
you  are  vanquished  fi?jr  my  ffinfnfcMMs  -  1  am  so  heavy  ami  yon  s©  slight,  that  yon  get  badly . 
thrown.4  .  . 
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tL  ;s  0  je  f^itaMy  tills  is  a  good  election  :  waver  not  in.  mind. ;  enter  into 
yourselves  in  contemplation  and  be  not  stragglers.  Wander  not  from  bouse  to 
bouse,  nor  be  in  doubt  as  to  your  own  father’s  door.  Says  Sri  Hari  Das,  what 
is  God's  doing,  is  as  taxed  as  Mount  Sumera  has  become. 

7.  Set  yonr  afteotion  on  the  lotus-eyed,  in  comparison  with  whose  love 
ah  love  is  worthless  ;  or  on  the  conversation  of  the  saints.  :  that  so  the  sin  of 
your  seal  may  be  effaced.  The  bve  of  Hari  is  like  the  durable  dye  of  the  mad¬ 
der  ;  hat  the  love  of  the  world  is  like  a  stain  of  saffron  that  lasts  only  for  two 
days,  Says  Hari  X^as,  set  yonr  affection  on  Bihari,  and  he  knowing  your  heart 
will  remain  with  yon  for  ever. 

8.  “  A  straw  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind*  that  blows  it  about  as  it  will  and 
carries  it  whither  it  pleases.  So  is  the  realm  of  Brahma,  or  of  Siva,  or  this 
present  world.  Says  Sri  Hari  Das  :  this  is  my  conclusion,  I  have  seen  none 

such  as  Bihari* 

9.  “  Man  is  like  a  fish  in  the  ocean  of  the  world,  and  other  living  creatures 
of  various  species  are  as  the  crocodiles  and  alligators,  while  the  soul  like  the 
wind  spreads  the  entangling  net  of  desire.  Again,  avarice  is  as  a  cage,  and  the 
avaricious  as  divers,  and  the  four  objects  of  life  as  four  compartments  of  the  cage. 
Says  Hari  Has,  those  creatures  only  can  escape  whoever  embrace  the  feet  of  the 
son  of  bliss. 

10.  “  Fool,  why  are  yon  slothful  in  Hari’s  praises  ?  Death  goeib  about  with  - 
his  arrows  ready.  ,  He  heedeth  not  whether  it  he  in  season  or  out  of  season,  hut 
has  ever  Ms  bow  on  his  shoulder.  What  avail  heaps  of  pearls  and  other  jewels 
and  elephants  tied  up  at  your  gate  ?  Says  Sri  Hari  Das,  though  your  queen 
in  rich  attire  await  yon  in  her  chamber,  all  goes  for  nothing  when  the  darkness 
of  yonr  last  day  draweih  nigh, 

11.  See  the  cleverness  of  these  people;  having  no  regard  for  Harf  s  lotus 
feet,  their  life  is  spent  to  no  purpose  ;  when  the  angel  of  death  comes  and 
encompasses  them  he  does  what  seemetb  him  good. Says  Sri  Hari  Das :  then  is 
he  only  found  long-lived,  who  has  taken  Knnj-bihari  to  .Ms  souL 

12.  “  Set  yonr  heart  upon  securing  Ms  love.  With  water-pot  in  hand  per¬ 
ambulate  the  ways  of  Braj  and,  stringing  the  beads  of  your  rosary,  wander- 
through  Brindi-ban  and  the  lesser  groves.  •  As  a  cow  watches  her  own  calf  and 
a  doe  Its  own  fawns  and  has  an  eye  for  none  other  (the  lords  of  Sri  -Hari  Das  ' 
are  Syama  and  Knnj-bihAri)  be  your  meditation  on  them  as  weB  balanced  as , 
a  milk-pi  on  the  head. 
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13.  a  All  is  Hari’s  mere  sport,  a  mirage  pervading  ih®  universe  without 
either  germ  or  plant,  The  pride  of  wealth,  the  pride  of  youth,  the  pride  of 
power,  are  ail  like  the  crow  among  birds.  Says  Sri  Harl  Das,  know  this  of  a 
surety,  al  is  hut  as  a  gathering,  on  a  feast-day,  that  is  quickly  dispersed. 

14.  u  0  sister,  how  happy  are  the  does  who  worship  the  lotos-eyed,  each  with, 
her  own  lord.  Happy  too  the  calves  that  drink  in  the  melody  of  Ms  pipe  in 
their  ears  as  in  a  cup  from  which -no  drop  can  he  spilt.  The  birds  too  are  like 
holy  men,  who  daily  do  him  service,  free  from  lust,  passion,  and  avarice. 
Hearken,  Sri  Hari  Das,  my  husband  is-  a  difficulty  ;  he  mil  not  let  me  go,  but 


not  stay  m  tins  town,  pretty  one 


who  has  lound  a  good,  mend  m  Jornari  ;  may  an  met  tne  use. 

18.  “  People  have  gone  astray  ;  well  they  have  gone,  hut  take  thy  rosary  .and 
stray  not  thou.  To  leave  thy  own  lord  for  another  is  to  be  like  a  strumpet 
among  women.  Syam4  declares :  those  men  rebel  against  me  who  prefer  another, 
and  those  too  (says  Hari  Das)  who  make  great  sacrifice  to  the  gods  and  per¬ 
form  laboured  funeral  rites  for  departed  ancestors,  t 

♦  la  two  of  the  three  MSS.  of  the  poem  that  I  have  consulted,  steams  14  and  15  are  omitted 
tad  they  appear  dearly  to  be  an  interpolation'  by  some  later  hand,  being  quite  oat  of  keeping 
with  the  context.  They  most  be  regarded  m  a  dialogue  between  two  of  the  Gopis  and  Jaaodn* 

f  In  this  stanza  it  it  the  gwfi  Illusive  power*  or  Maya,  that  is  addressed,  rather  than  the  god 

himself. 

%  Thus  the  Yakhnav&s,  when  they  perform  a  Srfiddh*  do  not  repeat  the  names  of  their  own 
ancestors,  bat  substitute  the  names  of  Krishna,  Pradymnna,  tad  Anlrnddh. 


vain,  it  is  only  3  matter  cf  for 
prile  of  wea.tJn  from  pride  cf  vc 
self  in  mere  village  squabbles* 


much  bagffa.fi 


at  .lias  destroyed 


landing-place  ?  Admitting 
is  open?  Ho  one's  arrows 
place.  Says  Sri  Sari  Das. 
in  Ms  votaries.” 


an  ocean  or  love 


cw  Biiriri 


*  love  bow  can  men  reach  a 
’es,  What  way  of  escape 
sting  in  street  and  market- 
.  who  overlooks  all  defects 


The  Moluk  Basis,  another  modem  sect  of  limited  importance,  have  one  of 
tieir  religions  bouses  at  Brmda-ban,  with  a  temple  dedicated  to  Ram  Ji,  near 
the  Kesi  gMt  Heir  founder,  according  to  the  most  probable  tradition ,  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Aorangzeb,  and  was  a  trader  fey  occupation.  He  is  said  to  have 
written  a  Hindi  poem  called  the  Dmmtmf  together  with  a  few  short  Sdkkis 
and  Padm  in  the  same  language  ;  but  no  specimen  of  his  composition  has  ever 
been  published,  nor  is  it  known  wbafc,  if  any,  are  the  distinctive  tenets  of  the 
sect.  Probably,  they  will  fee  found  to  differ  in  no  material  respect  from  the 
doctrines  of  faith  and  quietism  as  inculcated  by  Hari  Das  ;  though,  an  impor¬ 
tant  practical,  difference  consists  in  the  recognition  of  Rama,  rather  than  Krishna, 
as  the  incarnation  to  be  specially  worshipped.  I  had.  intended  to  visit  their 
Guru  and  collect  from.  Mm  the .  materials  for  a  brief  sketch  of  their  history  and 
literature,  murder  to  complete  this  chapter  ;  but  unfortunately  I  neglected  to 
do  so  ^Willie  at  Mathmi,  and  have  now  lost'  the  opportunity  of  supplying  the 
omission. 

.  Another  small  and.  obscure  sect,  that  of  the  Pran-nathls,  is  again  one  of  the 
few,  of  whose  literature  Professor  'Wilson,  in  Ms  essays  on  the  religion  of  the 
Hindus,  was  unable  to  furnish  a  specimen.  The  sect  has  a  single  representa¬ 
tive  at  Mathura,  and  from  Mm,  before  I  left,  I  obtained  a  copy  of  one  of  the 
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Persian  and  Arabic  sources.  The  writer,  a  Ksbatriya  by  caste,  lived  at  the 

beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  under  the  special  patronage  of 
Chhatiras&i,  the  famous  Baja  of  Panna  in  BundelkKand,  who  is  commonly  said 
bv  the  Muhammadans  to  have  been  converted  to  Islam,  though  in  reality  he 
cIj>  went  as  far  as  Pran-nath,  who  endeavoured  to  make  a  compromise  between 
the  two  religions.  His  followers  are  sometimes  called  Dhamis,  from  Dhdm,  a 
name  of  the  supreme  spirit,  or  Parmatma,  and  like  the  Sikhs  and  several  of 
the  later  Hindu  sects  are  not  idolators,  so  far  that  they  do  not  make  or  rever¬ 
ence  any  image  of  the  divinity,  but  if  they  have  any  temple  at  all,  the  only 
object  of  religious  veneration  which  it  contains  is  a  copy  of  the  works  of  the 
founder.  His  treatises,  which,  as  usual,  are  ail  in  verse,  are  fourteen  in  num¬ 
ber,  none  of  them  of  very  great  length,  and  bear  the  Mowing  titles  1,  The 
book  of  Bas  ;  2,  of  Prakas  ;  3,  of  Shat-rit ;  4,  of  Kalas  ;  5,  of  Sanandh  ;  6,  of 
Kirantan  ;  7,  of  Khulasa  ;  3,  of  Khel-bat ;  9,  of  Prakrama  Hlahi  Dulhan  (an 
ahevorvin  which  rhe  Church,  or  :  Bride  of  God,’  is  represented  as  a  holy  city)  ; 
10,  of  Sagar  Singar  ;  11,  of  Bare  Singar  ;  12,  of  Sidhi  Bhasa  ;  13,  of  M&rafat 
Sagar  ;  14,  of  Kiyamat-nama.  The  shortest  is  the  last,  of  which  I  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  give  the  test,  followed  by  an  attempt  at  a  translation,  which  I  am 
afraid  is  not  altogether  free  from  error,  as  I  am  not  much  versed  in  Kuranic 
literature  and  may  have  misunderstood  some  of  the  allusions.  The  owner  of 
the  MS.,  Karak  Das  by  name,  though  professing  so  liberal  a  creed,  was  not  a 
particularly  enlightened  follower  of  his  master,  for  I  found  it  impossible  to 
convince  him  that  the  Isa  of  the  Kuran,  so  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Pran-nath, 
was  really  the  same  as  the  incarnate  God  worshipped  by  the  English.  Like 
most  of  "the  Bairagis  and  Gosains  with  whom  I  have  talked,  his  idea  was  that 
the  fiery  and  impetuous  foreign  rulers  of  the  country  were  Suraj-bansis,  or 
descendants  of  the  sun,  and  that  the  sun  was  the  only  God  they  recognized,  as 
was  evidenced  by  their  keeping  the  Sunday  holy  in  his  honour. 

But,  without  further  preface,  to  proceed  to  the  text  of  the  poem.  It  stands 
as  follows  : — 
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.  Translation. 


The  Day  of  Judgment* 

u  Go  tell  the  chosen  people  ;  arise  je  faithful,  the  day  of  judgment  is  at  hand. 
I  speak  according  to  the  Koran  and  make  my  declaration  before  yon..  All  ye 
heads  of  the  chosen  people,  stand  up  and  attend.  The  Testament  (Wasiyat- 
ndma)9  gives  evidence  :  Eleven  centuries  shall  be  completed  after  the  blessing 
of  the  world  by  the  Kuran  and  by  Mm  who  was  merciful  to  the  poor.  A  voice 
shall  come  from  the  tabernacle  and  Gabrielf  shall  take  them  to  the  appointed 
place.  For  three  days.,  there  shall  be  gloom  and  confEsion,  and  the  door  of  re¬ 
pentance  shall  be  closed.  And  what  ?  shall  there  be  any  other  way  ?f  Kay, 
no  one  shall  be  able  to  befriend  his  neighbour.  5 


the  coming  of  the  last  day.  Christ  shall  reign  for  forty  years,  .as  is  written  in 
the  28th  Sipara.  Hindus  and.  Mpsalmans  shall  both  alike  bring  their  creed 'to 
the  same  point.  And  what  shall  come  about,  when  the  Korin  has  thus  been 
taken  away  ?  this  is  a.  matter  ■  which  1  would  have  you  now  attentively  con- 


il  When  991  years  are  past,  then  the  Lord  Christ  will  come.  This  is  written, 
in  the  11th  Sipam;  I  will  not  quote  a  word  wrongly.  Ji  The  spirit  of  God 
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irroohet,  was  tne  king  ©t  the  poor  Jews,  mis  is  stated  in  tne  om  ozpara  ;  11 
yen  do  not  believe  me,  go  and  examine  the  Karan  yourself,  it  is  also  stated  in 
the  Hindu  books  that  Badh  Kalanki  will  assuredly  coma.  When  he  has  come, 
he  will  make  all  alike  ;  east  and  west  will  both  be  under  him.  Some  one  will 
say,  k  will  both  be  at  once  T  this,  too,  1  will  clear  up,  explaining  the  intention 
to  the  best  of  my  ability  ;  without  a  guide  yon  would  not  get  at  the  truth. 
Kalanki,  it  is  said,  will  be  on  a  horse — this  every  one  knows — and  astrologers 
say  that  Yijayabhina&d  will  make  an  end  of  the  Kalfjng.  How,  the  Gospel  says 
that  Christ  is  the  head  of  all  and  that  he  will  come  and  do  justice.  He  Jews 
say  that  Moses  is  the  greatest  and  that  all  will  he  saved  through  him.  All 
follow  different  customs  and  proclaim  the  greatness  of  their  own  master.  Thus 
idly  qarrelllng  they  ffx  upon  different  names  ;  hut  the  end  of  all  is  the  same, 
the  supreme  God.  Each  understands  only  Ms  own  language,  but  there  Is 
no  real  difference  at  bottom.  All  the  scriptures  hear  witness  that  there  are 
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menu  mil  commence,  ine  spirits  and  angels  will,  appear  m 
ma  on  that  night  that  they  descended;!  the  blessings  of  a 
bs  descended  also.  The  chiefs  will  be  formed  Into  two  comna- 


the  ange-ft  and  ilia  spirit  by  permission  of  their  tod  m  eresj  matter;  sad  all  Is  peace  Mil  Mis 

breaking  of  the  msmJ*  ■  ■ 
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li  This  Book  is  called  the  Bjom  Sar  and  contains  the  essence  of  the  Yedas, 
excogitated  by  Sri  Thaknr  Bays  Mm.  Between  the  Jamnna  and  the  Sursari;-  ■ 

(u  the  Ganges}  srands  Hathras  in  the  midst,  in  the  holv  land  of  AnferW I 


and  is  still  of  one  character,  that  is  vacuum. 
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BEINBA-BAN  JlHD  ITS  TEMPLES. 

On  their  arrival  at  Brinda-ban,  the  first  shrine  which  the  Gosains  erected 

was  one  in  honour  of  the  eponymous  goddess  Brinda  Devi  Of^this  no  traces 
now  remain,  if  {as  some  say)  it  stood  in  the  Sera  Hun],  which  is  now  a  large 
walled  garden  with  a  masonry  tank  near  the  Ras  MandaL  Their  fame  spread  so 
rapidly^ that  in  1573  the  Emperor  Akbar  was  induced  to  pay  them  a  visit,  and 
was  taken  blindfold  into  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  Mdbbam,  where  such 
a  marvellous  vision  was  revealed  to  him,  that  he  was  fain  to  acknowledge  the 
place  as  indeed  holy  ground/  Hence  the  cordial  snpport  which  he  gave  to.  the 
attendant  Rajas,  when  they  expressed  their  wish  to  erect  a  series  of  buildings 
more  worthy  of  the  local  divinity. 

The  four  temples,  commenced  in  honour  of  this  event,,  still  remain,  though  in 
a  ruinous  and  hitherto  sadly  neglected  condition.  They  hear  the  titles  of 
GoLind  Deva,  Gopi-nath,  Jngal-Hishor  and  Madan  Mohan.  The  first  named  is 
not  only  the  finest  of  this  particular  series,  hut  is  the  most  impressive  religions 
edifice  that  Hindu  art  has  ever  produced,  at  least  in  Upper  India.  The  body 
of  the  building  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  the  nave  being  a  hundred  feet 
in  length  and  the  breadth  across  the  transepts  the  same. .  The  central  compart¬ 
ment  is  surmounted  by  a  dome  of  singularly  graceful  proportions  ;  and  the  four 
arms  of  the  cross  are  roofed  by  a  waggon  vault  of  pointed  form,  not,  as  is  usual 
in  Hindu  architecture,  composed  of  overlapping  brackets,  but  constructed  of 
true  radiating  arches  as  in  our  Gothic  cathedrals.  The  walls  have  an  average 
thickness  of  ten  feet  and  are  pierced  in  two  stages,  the  upper  stage  being  a 
regular  triforimn.  to  which  access  is  obtained  by  an  internal  staircase,  as  in  the 
somewhat  later  temple  of  Radha  Ballabh,  which  will  be  described  further  on. 
This  triforinm  is  a  reproduction  of  Muhammadan  design,  while  the  work  both 
above  and  below  it  is  purely  Hindu,  f  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 

*  This  is  the  local  name  of  the  acta&i  Brin&i  grove,  to  which  the  town  owes  its  origin.  The 
tpol;  so  designated  is  now  of  very  limited  area,  hemmed  in  on  ail  sides  by  streets,  but  protected 
from  farther  encroachment  by  a  high  masonry  wall.  The  name  refers  to  the  nine  niflMs*  or 
trmmzm,  of  Knvera,  the  god  of  wealth.  They  are  enumerated  as  follows :  the  Padma,  Maha- 
pasinm,  Strirh*,  Makars,  Kachhapa,  Mnknnda,  Narnia,  Nila,  and  Ehsrra ;  hut  it  is  not  known  in 
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areles  are  decorative  only,  net  eonstruetnral :  the  spandrels  in  the  head  might 
he— and.  as  a  fact,  for  the  most  part  had  been— struck  out,  leaving  only  the 
dntei  supported  on  the  straight  jambs,  without  any  injury  to  the  stability  of 
tue  tunning.^  a  her  have  been  re-insenei  in  the  course  of  the  recent  resto¬ 
ration.  At  tee  east  entrance  of  the  nave  there  is  a  small  narthex  fifteen  feet 
aeep;  and  at  the  west  end.  between  two  niches  and  incased  in  a  rich  canopy  of 
sculpture,  a  sqaare-heaued  doorway  leads  into  the  choir,  a  chamber  some 
twenty  feet  by  twenty.  Beyond  this  was  the  saerarinm,*  flanked  on  either 
,-:de  by  apteral  chapel  ;  each  of  these  three  cells  being  of  the  same  dimen¬ 
sions  as  the  choir,  and  like  it  ranked  by  a  lofty  dome.  The  general  effect  of 
tae  interior  is  not  unlike  that  produced  by  Saint  Paul’s  Cathedral  in  London 
Ifae  latter  bmiimg  has  greatly  the  advantage  in  size,  but  in  the  other  the 
centra,  dome  is  mere  elegant,  while  the  richer  decoration  of  the  wall  surface 
and  tne  natural  glow  of  the  red  sandstone  supply  that  relief  and  warmth  of 
colouring  which  are  so  lamentably  deficient  in  its  western  rival. 

The  ground-plan  is  so  similar  to  that  of  many  European  churches  as  to 
suggest  the  idea  that  the  architect  was  assisted  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  who 
were  people  of  considerable  influence  at  Akbar’s  conrt :  were  this  really  the 
case  the  temple  would  be  one  of  the  most  eclectic  holdings  in  the  world,  having 
a  Christian  ground-plan,  a  Hindu  elevation,  and  a  roof  of  modified  Saracenic 
c  racier  But  the  surmise,  though  a  curious  one,  must  not  be  too  closely 
prised;  tor  some  of  the  temples  at  Khajurao,  by  Mahoba,  are  of  similar  design 
and  of  much  earlier  date ;  nor  is  it  very  likely  that  the  Jesuits  would  have 
interested  themselves  in  the  construction  of  a  heathen  fane.  Such  action  on 
their  part  supposing  them  to  have  taken  it,  would  find  a  parallel  in  the  persist- 
”J.  ml.  Wbdi  tl.  Buko  of  York  (.ft™*  J™  I,.,  .food 
provismn  of  two  side  chapels  in  Wren’s  design  for  the  Protestant  cathedral  of 
^  >* *9*  : ■»*«»«' «f  1 U.  roigo  to  reev.r  for 

It  would  seem  that,  according  to  the  original  design,  there  were  to  have 
Wfive  towers;  one  over  the  central  dome,  and  the  other  four  covering 

wort’s  “it t^:r^^thoiic 

imitation  of  older  example*  tat  rather  bv  taim  °f  pnncl*,es>  not  bF  »  servile 
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respectively  the  choir,  sacrarium,  and  two  chapels.*  The  sacrarium  has  been 
utterly  razed  to  the  ground, t  the  chapel  toners  were  never  completed,  and  that 
over  the  choir,  though  the  most  perfect,  has  still  lost  several  of  its  upper  stages. 
This  last  was  of  slighter  elevation  than  the  others,  occupying  the  same  relative 
position  as  the  spirelet  over  the  sanetus  bell  in  western  ecclesiology. ,  The  loss 
of  the  towers  and  of  the  lofty  arcaded  parapet  that  surmounted  the  walls  has 
terribly  marred  the  effect  of  the  exterior  and  given  it  a  heavy  stunted  appear¬ 
ance  ;  while,  as  a  further  disfigurement,  a  plain  masonry  wall  had  been  run 
along  the  top  of  the  centre  dome.  It  is  generally  believed  that  this  was  built 
by  Aorangzeb  for  the  purpose  of  desecrating  the  temple,  though  it  is  also  said 
to  have  been  put  up  by  the  Hindus  themselves  to  assist  in  some  grand  ill  ami- 
nation.  It  either  case  it  was  an  ugly  modern  excrescence,  and  its  removal  was 
the  very  first  step  taken  at  the  commencement  of  the  recent  repairs.^ 

Under  one  of  the  niches  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  is  a  tablet  with  a  long 
Sanskrit  inscription.  This  has  unfortunately  been  too  much  mutilated  to  allow 
of  transcription,  hut  so  much  of  it  as  can  be  deciphered  records  the  fact  that 
the  temple  was  built  in  mmhat  1647,  t.& ,  A.D.  1590,  under  the  direction  of 
the  two  Gurus,  itnpa  and  Sanatana.  As  it  was  in  verse,  it  probably  com¬ 
bined  a  minimum  of  information  with  an  excess  of  verbosity,  and  its  loss  is 
not  greatly  to  be  regretted.  The  following  is  taken  from  the  exterior  of  the 
north-west  chapel,  where  it  Is  cut  into  the  wall  some  ten  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  is  of  considerable  interest : — 

gun  si!  wwsin  swrarar  ^ 

X.  " 

TiircFsr  wt 

^  f2[T5R  §IW  qlggSlH 


*  The  south  west  chapel  encloses  a  subterranean  cell,  called  Fatal  .Deri,  which  is  said  by 
some  to.  be  the  Gosains*  original  shrine  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Brinda. 

f  The  sacrarium  was.  roughly  rebuilt  in  brick  about  the  year  1854,  and  contains  an  image  of 
fCriulwa  in.  Ms  character  of  Giridhari  (the  mountain-supporter),  with  two  subordinate  figure® 
representing,  the  one  M&M  Fr&hhu,  Le„,  Ch&it&nya,  the  other  Kiiyinand. 

%  One  section  of  this  work  originally  appeared  in  the  **  Calcutta  BeTlew,”  and  a  correspond¬ 
ent,  who  saw  it  there,.  favoured  me  with  the  following  note  of  a  tradition  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
wall  being  built.  He  writes: — u  Aurangzeb  had  often  of  an  evening  remarked  a  very  bright 
light  shining  in  the  far  distant  south-east  horizon,  and,  in  reply  to  Ms  enquiries  regarding  It,  was 
told  that  it  was  a  light  burning  in  a  temple  of  great  wealth  and  magnificence  at  Brindi-baa. 


He  accordingly  resolved  that  it  should -be  effectually  pot  out,  and  soon,  after  sen*  some  troops 
to  the  place,  who  plundered  and  threw  down  as  much  of  the  temple  as  they,  coaid,  and  than 
exected*oa,  the  top  of  the  rain#  a  mosque  wall,  where,  in  order  to  complete  the  desecration,  the- 
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la  anticipation  of  a  visit  from  Aurangzeb,  the  image  of  the  god  was 
transferred  to  Jaipur,  and  the  Grosaiu  of  the  temple  there  has  ever  since  been 
regarded  as  the  head  of  the  endowment.  The  name  of  the  present  incumbent 
is  Svam  Sundar,  who  has  two  agents,  resident  at  Brinda-ban.  There  was 
said  to  he  still  in  existence  at  Jay  pur  the  original  plan  of  the  temple,  showing 
its  five  towers,  but  on  inspection  I  found  that  the  painting,  which  is  on  the 
wall  of  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  old  palace  at  Amber,  was  not  a  plan  of  the 
temple  at  all,  bat  an  imaginary  view  of  the  town  of  Brinda-ban,  in  which  all  the 
temples  are  represented  as  exactly  alike,  distinguishable  only  by  their  names, 
which  are  written  above  them.  However,  local  tradition  .is  fully  agreed  as  to 
the  number  and  position  of  the  towers,  while  their  architectural  character  can  be 
determined  beyond  a  doubt  by  comparison  with  the  smaller  temples  of  the 
same  age  and  style,  the  ruins  of  which  still  remain.’  It  is  therefore  not  a  little 
strange  that  of  all  the  architects  who  have  described  this  famous  building,  not 
one  has  noticed  its  most  characteristic  feature— ‘the  harmonious  combination 
of  dome  and  spire — which  is  still  quoted  as  the  great  crux  of  modern  art,  though 
nearly  800  vears  ago  the  difficulty  was  solved  by  the  Hindus  with  character¬ 
istic  grace  and  ingenuity. 

From  the  reign  of  Anrangzeb  to  the  present  time  not  a  single  step  had  ever 
been  taken  to  ensure  the  preservation  from  farther  decay  of  this  most  interesting 
arcMiectiirai  monument.  It  was  looked  upon  by  the  people  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  as  a  convenient  quarry,  where  every  house-builder  was  at  liberty  to  excavate 
for  materials.  ;  while  large  '  trees  had  been  .allowed  to  grow  up  in  the  fissures  of 
the  walls,  aid  in  the  course  of  a  few  more  summers  their  spreading  roots  would 
kav*  caused  Irreparable  damage.  Accordingly,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
enilst  the  sympathies  of  the  Archaeological  ..Department'  the  writer  took  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  Sir  William  Muir’s  presence  in  the  district,  on  tour,  to  solicit  the 
adoption  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  some  means  for  averting  a  catastrophe 
Afll  every  student  of  architecture  throughout  the  world  would  have  regarded  as 
a  national  disgrace.  Unfortunately  he  declined  to  sanction  any  grant  from  Pro¬ 
vincial  funds,  but  allowed  a  representation  of  the  ruinous  condition  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  and  its  special  interest  to  be  made  to  the  Government  of  India,  for  communica¬ 
tion  to  the  MaMiaja  of  Jaypur,  as  the  representative  of  the  founder.*  His 

•'This  fine  of  action  was*  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  mj  so,  extreme!/ ill-advised.  since  it  amounted 
to  &  qrai-recogsitioo  of  the  Maharaja's  proprietary  right  In  the  temple.  TMs  year,  { 1  ft8Ss)  one  of  his 
local  agents,  oa  the  occasion  of  a  wedding  In  his  family,  gave  an  entartainraent  to  his  friend*  in  the 
centra!  space  under  the  dome  and  thought  nothing  of  whitewashing  the  wails  and  pillar®  of  the 
interior  up  to  about  half  their  height,  thus  raining  the  srcMtoctnra!  effect,  which  depend*  so  modi 
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Highness  immediately  recognized  the  claim  that  the  building  had  upon  him  a 
made  m  difficulty  about  supplying  the  small  sum  of  its.  5,000,  which  had  7 
estimated  by  tr.e  Superintending  Engineer  as  sufficient  to  defray  the  cost  of  ^ 
absolutely  essential  repairs.*  The  work  was  taken  in  hand  at  the  beeinmn/r 
August,  1873.  The  obtrusive  wall  erected  by  the  Muhammadans  on  the  ton  If 
toe  dome  was  demolished  ;  the  interior  cleared  of  several  unsightly  party-wall, 
and  other  modem  excrescences  ;  and  outside,  all  the  debris  was  removed  whth 
had  accumulated  round  the  base  of  the  building  to  the  astonishing  height  of  eiZ 
feet  and  in  some  peaces  even  more,  entirely  concealing  the  handsomely  monlL 
plinth ;  a  considerable  increase  was  thus  made  to  tie  elevation  of  the  buildinv- 
the  one  point  in  which,  since  the  loss  of  the  original  parapet  and  towerTL 
design  had  appeared  defective.  Many  of  the  houses  which  had  been  allowtot 
crowd  the  courtyard  close  up  to  the  very  walls  of  the  temple  were  taken  down 
and  two  broad  approaches  opened  out  from  the  great  eastern  portal  andfc 
south  transept  Previously,  the  only  access  was  by  a  narrow  Ending 

The  next  thing  undertaken  was  the  removal  of  a  huge  masonry  pillar  that 

ITSt  Under.the  n0Tik  W  of  nave  to  support  a  broken  lintel 
This  was  effected  by  pmnmg  up  the  fractured  stone  with  three  strong  iron  bolte  - 

a  simple  and  economical  contrivance,  suggested  by  Mr.  Inglis,  Executive 
Engineer  on  toe  Agra  Canal  in  hen  of  the  costly  and  tedious  process  of  insert- 
ing  a  new  lintel  and  meanwhile  supporting  toe  wall  by  a  masonry  arch,  wffich 
toough  temporary  would  have  required  most  careful  and  substantial  construct 

tioiij  on  account  of  the  enormous  mass  resting  upon  it. 

On  toe  south  side  of  the  choir  stood  a  large  domed  and  pillared  chhaitri  of 
v^y  handle  and  harmonious  design,  though  erected  40  years  later  t^n  the 
temple.  The  following  inscription  is  rudely  cut  on  one  of  its  four  pillars 

^ 

ft  m  Ttmft  ^  „ 

m  the  rich  glow  of  the  red  A 

«•— *  *,  to  ikse- -“■v**-* 

pmiblc  vnkne.  F  P  aers  sawed  to  hare  the  miicaief  as  far  as 

B«.  75,000  for  tie  exterior  kiTb tee  Dietriet  Engineer,  who  put  It  at 
“*•  sw  tee  manor,  making  >  total  of  Rc 
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In  the  year  Samdai  1893  (i.  en  1338  A.D.),  on  an  aiispicioiis  day, 
EArtik  Bad!  5,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Shahjah£%  this  monument  was 
erected  by  Mni  Bambhavatiy  widow  of  BAjA  BMm,  the  son  of  B&nA  Anmr 
Sink.  ” 

This  Sana  Amar  Sink  though  one  of  the  most  gallant  princes  of  Ms 
line,  was  the  first  sovereign  of  Mewlr  who  had  to  stoop  to  acknowledge  himself 
a  vassal  of  the  Delhi  Emperor  :  not  without  a  manful.  struggle*  in  wMch 
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such  circumstances  is  much  to  he  deprecated ,  but  in  this  particular  case  there 
coaid  no:  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  exact  character  and  dimensions  of  the  mission- 
portions,  since  the  stages  of  the  tower  diminish  from  the  bottom  upwards  in 
regular  proportion  and  all  bear  the  same  ornamentation.  Certainly,  the  pic¬ 
turesque  effect  would  have  been  immensely  enhanced  by  giving  the  tower  the 
pyramidal  finish  intended  for  it,  instead  of  leaving  it  with  its  present  stunted 
appearance. 

The  work  was  conducted  under  my  own  personal  supervision  without 
any  professional  assistance,  except  Mr.  Jnglis’s  suggestion,  which  I  have  duly 
chronicled,  up  to  March,  1877,  when  Sir  George  Couper,  who  had  two  months 
previously  been  confirmed  as  Sir  Joim  Strachey’s  successor,- suddenly  ordered 
my  transfer  from  the  district.  The  restoration  would  most  assuredly  never 
have  been  undertaken  bat  for  my  exertions,  and  as  I  had  been  engaged  npon 
it  so  long,  it  was  naturally  a  disappointment  to  me  not  to  be  allowed  to  com¬ 
plete  it  However,  all  that  was  absolutely  essential  had  been  accomplished  and 
for  the  comparatively  modest  outlay  of  Bs.  38,365,  nearly  a  lakh  less  than  the 
PtibKc  Works  estimate.* 

Mr.  Fergusson,  in  his  Indian  Architecture,  speaks  of  this  temple  as  “one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  elegant  in  India,  and  the  only  one,  perhaps,  from 
which  a  European  architect  might  borrow  a  few  hints.  I  should  myself  have 
thought  that k  solemn’  or  ‘  imposing’  was  a  more  appropriate  term  than  ‘  elegant’ 
for  so  massive  a  building,  and  that  the  suggestions  that  might  he  derived  from 
its  stujly  were  ‘  many’  rather  than  ‘  few  ;’  but  the  criticism  is  at  all  events  in 
intention  a  complimentary  one.  It  is,  however,  unfortunate  that  the  author 
of  a  book  which  will  long  and  deservedly  be  accepted  as  an  authority  was 
not  able  to  obtain  more  satisfactory  information  regarding  so  notable  a  chef 
d  autre.  The.  ground-plan  that  he  supplies  is  extremely  incorrect ;  for  it 
gives  in  faint  lines,  as  if  destroyed,  the  choir,  or  jag-mohan,  which  happens  to 
he  in  more  perfect  preservation  than  any  other  part  of  the  fabric,  and  it 
entirely  omits  the  two  chapels  that  flank  the  cella  on  either  side  and  are  integral 
portions  of  the  design.  The  cella  itself  is  also  omitted  ;  though  for  this  there 


*A  Government  tootatioaon  -the  Bestoration  of  Temple,  in  the  Mathura  District  *  was  pnb- 
hrited  by  Sir  John  Strachey  on  the  let  April,  J8W,  and  i.  exclusively  occupied  with  my  doings. 
The  6th  paragraph  beg.ua  as  follow..  -In  respect  of  the  work  on  the  temple  of  Gorind  jfat 
Brin&a-ban,  H.s  Honor  feels  that  the  Government  is  mnch  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  S.  Growse  for  the 
able  and  ecnomtcal  manner  in  which  its  partial  restoration  has  been  effected,  and  haa  no  hesita- 
tmn  m  confidmg  to  him  ,ts  completion,  without  interference  by  any  officer  of  the  Public  Worka 
Department  sabordinate  to  the  Chief  Engineer."  WorU 
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B»ja  Jay  S:nh  Deova,  Chief  of  Charkhari,  in  Bundelkhand.  About  a  hundred 
years  ago  it  must  have  been  very  extensive  and  densely  wooded,  as  Father 
TieffeathaUer,  hi  his  notice  of  Brinda-ban,  describes  it  in  the  following  tenns 
“  Lendroit  est  convert  de  beaucoup  d’arbres  et  resemble  a  un  bois  sacre  des 
smeiens  ;  il  est  triste  par  le  mome  silence  qui  y  regne,  quoiqu’  agreable  par 
Fombre  epaisse  des  arbres,  desquels  on  n'ose  arracber  un  rameau,  ni  meme 
nne  feaille  ;  ce  serait  nn  grand  delit”  The  site  of  the  Seth’s  temple  was  also 
purchased  from  the  Gobind  Deva  estate,  and  a  farther  subsidy  of  Bs.  102  a 
year  is  still  paid  on  its  account 

Bie  next  temple  to  be  described,  viz.,  that  of  Madan  Mohan,  one  of  Krish¬ 
na  a  innumerable  titles,  stands  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town  on  a  high  cliff 
near  the  Kali-mardan,  or  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  the  Kali-dah  Ghat 
where  the  god  trampled  on  the  head  of  the  great  serpent  Kali.  The  story  of 
its  foundation  is  given  as  follows  in  the  Bbakt  Sindhn  of  Lachman  Das  which 
is  a  modernized  version  of  the  Bhakt  Mala.  In  this  poem  it  is  stated  that  the 
image  of  Gobind  Ji  was  found  by  Bupa  and  Sanatan  at  Nand-ganv,  where  they 
had  dog  it  up  in  a  cattle-shed  ( Go-khirk  men  se  nikar  dye ,  tate  Gobind  ndm 
dtardye),  thence  they  brought  it  to  Brinda-ban  and  erected  it  on  the  site  of  the 
present  temple  near  the  Brahm  knnd.  They  Vent  daily  to  the  neighboorine 
villages  (Brinda-ban  being  at  that  time  an  uninhabited  forest)  and  to  Mathura  to 
beg  ;  and  one  day  a  man  m  the  city  gave  Sanatan  an  image  of  Madan  Mohan 
which  he  took  and  set  up  near  the  Kali-dah  Ghat  on  the  Dnhsasaa  hill  There’ 
too,  he  built  for  himself  a  little  hut  to  live  in  and  gave  the  place  the  name  of  the 
Pasukandan  Ghat,  because  the  road  was  so  steep  and  bad  that  no  cattle  could 
go  along  it*  {nichau  unehaudMi  bisheshan  Pasu-kandan  wall  Ghat  hakm  takm 
bmtM  manmkh  lanS).  One  day  a  merchant  from  Multan  in  the  Panjab  a 
kbattn  by  caste,  named  Bam  Das,  but  more  familiarly  known  as  Kapuri,  ca’rne 
down  the  river  with  a  boat-load  of  merchandise  bound  for  Agra,  but  stuck  on  a 

smd-bank  near  the  Kali-dah  Ghat.  After  trying  in  vain  for  three  days  to  get  off 

he  determined  to  discover  the  local  divinity  and  implore  his  assistance  So  he 
came  on  shore,  climbed  up  toe  hill,  and  there  found  Sanatan,  who  told  him  to 
address  his  prayer  to  Madan  Mohan.  He  did  so,  and  his  boat  immediately  be¬ 
gan  to  float  M  hen  he  had  sold  all  his  goods  at  Agra  he  came  and  brought  toe 
pue  to  teuton,  who  told  him  to  build  a  temple  with  it  This  he  did  and 

i  iu*}  lisii!  ulsOj  ail  of  red  stone* 

*  «  a  The  real  nan*  of  the 

Ghki  t»  the  haaaknt  Pmaiaadaxa,  takes  either  as  a  of  si-,  .  . 

•madisg  ut>  ,  “**“  eitner  as  a  name  of  Siva,  or  as  as  epithet  of  the  eiiit 
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The  temple,  as  we  now  see  it,  consists  of  a  nave  57  feet  long,  with  a  choir 
of  20  feet  square,  at  the  west  end,  and  a  sanctuary  of  the  same  dimensions 
beyond.  The  nave  has  three  openings  on  either  side  and  a  square  door  at  the 

east  end,  immediately  outside  of  which  the  ground  has  a  precipitous  drop  of 
»ome  9  or  10  feet  ;"thus  the  only  entrance  is  from  the  side.  Its  total  height 
would  seem  to  have  been  only  about  22  feet,  but  its  vaulted  roof  has  entirely 
disappeared  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  choir  tower  has  also  been  destroyed.  That 
surmounting  the  sacra-ium  is  a  plain  octagon  of  curvilinear  outline  tapering  to¬ 
wards  the  summit.  Attached  to  its  south  side  is  a  tower-crowned  chapel  of 
similar  character,  but  much  more  highly  enriched,  the  whole  of  its  exterior  sur¬ 
face  being  covered  with  sculptured  panels;  its  proportions  are  also  much  more 
elerant.  Over  its  single  door,  which  is  at  the  east  end,  is  a  Sanskrit  inscription, 
given  first  in  Bengali  and  then  in  Nagari  characters,  which  runs  as  Mows 

ITT^mT 

tra  To  TTOT  g^ri:  ! 

c  Of  Gum  descent,  a  compeer  of  Mabadeva,  whose  father  was  Ramchandra, 
•whose  son  was  Radha  Yasant,  jewel  of  good  men  ;  that  mass  of  virtue,  by  name 
Sri  Gunanand,  dedicated  in  approved  fashion  this  temple  to  the  son  of  Nanda 
<Nandkishor,  t.  Krishna).” 

The  above  had  never  been  eopied  before,  and  as  the  letters  were  raised, 
instead  of  incised,  and  also  much  worn,  a  transcript  was  a  matter  of  some  little 
difficulty.  The  Brahman  in  charge  of  the  shrine  naa  certainly  never  troubled 
himself  to  take  one,  for  he  declared  the  inscription  to  be  absolutely  illegible  or 
at  least  unintelligible,  even  if  the  letters  could  be  deciphered.  ^  The  information 
given  is  not  very  perspicuous  except  as  to  the  name  ot  the  founder,  and  there 
is  no  indication  of  a  date,  but  it  would  certainly  be  later  than  that  of  the  main 
building  (which  was  the  work  of  Kim  Das).  The  court-yard  is  entered,  after 
the  ascent  of  a  flight  of  steps,  through  a  massive  square  gateway  with  a  pyrami¬ 
dal  tower,  which  groups  very  effectively  with  the  two  towers  of  the  temple  As 
the  buildings  are  not  only  in  ruins,  but  also  from  peculiarities  of  style  ill-adapt¬ 
ed  to  modern  requirements*  they  are  seldom,  if  ever,  used  for  religious  service, 
which  is  ordinarily  performed  in  an  elegant  and  substantial  edifice  erected  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Street  under  the  shadow  of  the  older  fane.  The  annual  income 
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;«  estimated  at  Rs.  10,100.  of  which  stun,  Rs.  8,000  are  the  voluntary  offerings 
cf  the  faithful,  while  oriy  Rs.  2*100  are  derived  from  permanent  endowment.® 
A  branch  establishment  at  Rains  Kntrd  with  the  same  dedication  is  also  suppor¬ 
ted  irons  the  lands  of  the  parent  house. 

The  nave,  ruinous  as  it  is.  was  evidently  to  a  great  extent  rebuilt  in  com¬ 
paratively  recent  times,  the  old  materials  being  utilized  as  far  as  possible,  but 
when  they  ran  short,  the  place  of  stone  being  supplied  by  brick.  A  side  post 
of  one  of  the  doors  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave  bears  an  inscription  with  the 
late  Sambzi  1684  {  A.D.  1827  },  but  it  simply  records  a  successful  pilgrimage 
made  by  a  native  of  Kanauj  in  that  year.  ■  In  1875  I  greatly  improved  the 
appearance  of  the  temple  by  reducing  the  level  of  the  ground  round  the  chapel, 
the  plinth  of  which  had  been  completely  buried,  and  by  removing  a  number  of 
buildings  from  inside  the  nave  and  from  the  front  of  the  chapel  door.  A  bound¬ 
ary  wall  was  also  thrown  down,  and  a  new  approach  to  the  court-yard  opened 
out  from  the  east  with  a  .flight .  of  masonry  steps  up  the  ascent.  The  latter 
were  constructed  by  the  municipality  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  200  ;  the  rest  of  the 
expense  was  home  by  the  Gosain. 

The  original  image  of  Mad'an  Mohan  is  now  it  Karauli,  where  Raja  Gopal 
Sink,  who  reigned  from  1725  to  1757  A  D.,  built  a  new  temple  for  its  reception, 
after  he  had  obtained  it  from  his  brother-in-law,  the  Raja  of  Jaypur.  The 
Gosain  whom  he  placed  in  charge  was  a  Bengali  from  Murshidabad,  by  name 
Mm  Kisbor ;  the  name  of  the  present  incumbent  is  Mohan  Kishor.  He  has  an 
endowment  in  land  which  brings  in  a  yearly  income  of  Rs.  27,000.  The  god 
is  fed  seven  times  a  day,  the  two  principal  meals  being  the  rdj-bhoo  at  mid¬ 
day  and  the  tayana  at  sleeping  time.  At  the  other  five  only  a  light  repast  is 
offered,  of  sweetmeats,  Ae..  ;•  these  are  called  the  immgal  arti}  which  takes  place 
»  dawn  ;  the  dk&p,  at  9  ajl  ;.&e  sringary  at  11  A.  m.  ;  tihfp,  again  at  Sri,; 
md  B'an&hyartii  at  dusk 

Tith  reference  to  this  temple,  a  curious,  anecdote  is  told  in  the  Bhakta 
M£k  of  a  devout  Yalshnawa,  by  name  Sir  Das.  He  was  Governor  (Amin),  of 
Sandik  in  Akbaris  reign,  and  on  one  occasion  consumed  all  the  revenues  of  his 
district  in  entertaining  the  priests  and  pilgrims  at  the  temple.  The  treasure  chests 
were  duly  despatched  to  Delhi,  bat  when  opened  were  found  to  contain  nothing 
bat  sU.&a3.  Such  exaggerated  devotion  failed  to  commend  itself  even  to  the 
Hindu  minister,  Todar  Mail,  who  threw  the  enthusiast  into  prison;  but  the 


*  rm'^  BriadS-ban  to  Jalt,  within  the  boondarles  of  the  village  of  Snar&kh  ia  ® 

kMhsd  gtidfiB  with  &  teak,  cslM  Rim  mt  part  of  .cfae  properly  of  the  temple  of  Mwim  Mchi®, 
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grateful  god  conld  sot  forget  his  faithful  servant  and  speediiy  moved  the  indul- 
JLemjLrio  order  Ms  release.  The  panegyric  on  Sur  Dfc 
L  text  of  the  original  poem  the  explanatory  narrative,  as  added  by  Pnya 

Das,  is  too  long  to  copy 

jm 

CN 

jgl  5T3T5  ^  SN**?  %TCl  W331  8 

*ifa  ®iaa  §13  wsRmi  * . 

traro  TP5I  RwPC  VulrW  toK  *Tpfr  I 

"sa 

5f5={  I  11 

^iflcRK  qfi  m  w  wrem  mm  wwsi  i 


535^11  5*315  ^  515  ^T*t  533  11 

Translation.—"  Joined  together  like  two  links  in  a  chain  are  the  god  Madan 
y„hat,  ^  Sur  Das,  that  paragon  of  excellence  in  verse  and  song,  incarnation 
of  toe  good  and  beneficent,  votary  of  Badha  Krishan,  mast®  of  mystic  delicto. 

his  songs  of  love ;  the  muse  of  love,  queen  of  toe  nine,  came  dancing 
on  foot*  to  the  melodies  that  ha  uttered ;  Ms  persuasiveness  as  unbounded  a* 
that  of  toe  fabled  twin  brothers-t  Joined  together  like  two  links  in  a  cJidnaw 
Us®,  god  Madan  Mohan  and  Bar  Bis*’* 

The  temple  of  Gopin&th,  which  may  be  dighfly  the  earliest  of  toe  series, 
is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Bdesfi  J£,  a  grandson  of  toe  founder  of  toe  Shaikh- 
twat  branch  of  the  EaehhvriM  TMkura.  He  distinguished  Bimself  so  greatly 
in  the  repulse  of  an  Afghan  invasion,  that  Akbar  bestowed  upon  him 
of  Darbari,  with  a  grant  of  land  and  toe  important  command  of  1,250  horse. 
He  also  accompanied  his  liege  lord,  R4j&  Man  Sinh  of  Amber,  against  toe 
Mewhr  Pratap,  and  further  distinguished  himself  in  toe  expedition  to 
gfrW  The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known.  13m  temple,  of  wMch  he  is  toe 
reputed  founder,  corresponds  very  closely  both  in  style  and  dimensions  with 
that  of  Madan  Mohan,  already  described,  and  has  a  similar  ebapel  attached  to 
to®  south  side  of  the  sacrarium.  It  is,  however,  in --far  more  ruinous  condition  ; 


.^^^HiatoBniiTateBttettoEapyaalfatejtosaipeeialTtadrieottowm. 
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was  built  about  the  year  1821  by  a  Bengali  ILayaxii,  -wand  Umaar  brhos,  who 

also  built  lie  new  temple  of  Madan  Mohan*  The  yotive  offering  here  made 
ue  estimated  at  Bs.  3*000  a  year,  in  addition  to  which  there  is  m  endowment 
yielding  an  annual  income  of  Bs.  1,200.* 

'lie  temple  of  Jugal  Kishor*  lie  fourth  of- lie  old  series,  stands  at  the  lower 
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The  ground  plan  is  much  the  same  as  in  the  temple  of  Harideva  at  Gobardhaa 
and  the  work  is  of  the  same  character,  but  carried  out  on  a  larger  scale.  The 
nave  has  an  eastern  facade,  34  feet  broad,  which  is  in  three  stages,  the  upper 
and  lower  Hindu,  and  the  one  between  them  purely  Muhammadan  in  character. 
The  interior  is  a  fine  vaulted  hall  (63  ft.x20  ft.)  with  a  double  tier  of  open¬ 
ings  north  and  south ;  those  in  the  lower  story  having  brackets  and  architraves 
and  those  above  being  Muhammadan  arches,  as  in  the  middle  story  of  the  front. 
These  latter  open  into  a  narrow  gallery  with  small  clerestory  windows  looking 
on  to  the  street.  Below,  the  three  centre  bays  of  the  colonnade  are  open  door¬ 
ways,  and  the  two  at  either  end  are  occupied  by  the  staircase  that  leads  to  the 
upper  gallery.  Some  of  the  carved  panels  of  the  stone  ceiling  have  fallen;  but 
the  outer  roof,  a  steep  gable,  also  of  stone,  is  as  yet  perfect.  Some  trees  how¬ 
ever  have  takenpoot  between  the  slabs  and  unless  carefully  removed  must  event¬ 
ually  destroy  it.  Tho  actual  shrine,  or  cello.,  as  also  at  the  temple  of  Gobind 
Deva.  was  demolishedby  Aurangzeb  and  only  the  plinth  remains,  upon  which  a 
room  has  been  built,  which  is  used  as  a  kitchen.  As  no  mosque  was  ever  erected 
at  Brinda-ban,  it  is  not  a  little  strange  that  Mr.  Fergnsson  in  Ms  History  of 
Indian  Architecture,  when  speaking  of  this  very  locality,  should  venture  to  say: 
“It  does  not  appear  proven  that  the  Moslems  did  wantonly  throw  down  the 
temples  of  the  Hindus,  except  when  they  wanted  the  materials  for  the  erection 
of  nosques  or  other  buildings.”  A  thorough  repair  of  roof,  eaves  and  east  front 
vs  oild  cost  Bs.  4,500,  and  as  a  typical  example  of  architecture,  the  building  is 
vs-crth  the  ontlav.  A  modern  temple  has  been  erected  on  the  south  side,  and 
the  nave  of  the"  old  fabric  has  loner  been  entirely  disused.  In  fact  this  is  the 
last  temple  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  a  nave  was  built  at  all.  In  the 
modem  style  it  is  so  completely  obsolete  that  its  distinctive  name  even  is 


forgotten. 

These  five  temples  form  a  most  interesting  architectural  series,  and  if 
Mr  Feronsson  had  ever  been  able  to  visit  Brinda-ban  or  te  procure  photographs 
of  them”  it  is  possible  that  he  would  not  have  found  the  origin  of  the  Hindu 
sikhara  such  an  inscrutable  mystery  as  he  declares  it  to  be.  He  conjectures  that 
the  external  form  may  have  been  simply  a  constructoral  necessity  resulting 
from  the  employment  internally  of  a  very  tall  pointed  horizontal  arch,  like  that 
of  the  Treasury  at  Mycen®.  Bat  so  far  as  my  experience  extends,  no  such 
arch  was  ever  used  in  a  Hindu  temple.  On  the  contrary,  the  cello,  over  which 
the  sikhara  is  built,  is  separated  from  the  more  public  part  of  the  building  by 
a  solid  wall  pierced  only  by  a  doorway  small  enough  to  be  easily  closed ;  while 
the  chamber  itself  is  of  no  great  height  and  is  covered  m  with  a  vaulted  ceiling, 
as  to  the  shape  of  which  noibing  could  be  learnt  from  a  view  of  the  sikhara 
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outside ;  and  vice  versa.  Thus  at  the  great  temple  of  Gobind  Deva  the  central 
dome  of  the  nave  {or  porch  as  Mr.  Fergnsson  very  inappropriately  calls  it)  is 
perfect;  but  if  is  impossible  to  determine  from  thence  with  any  certainly  what 
would  have  been  the  outline  and  proportions  of  the  tower  that  the  architect 
proposed  to  raise  over  ii  I  have  no  question  in  my  own  feind  -that  the  origin 
of  the  sikhara  is  to  be  found  in  the  Buddhist  stupa.  Nor  do  Ldetect  any  violent 
break  in  the  development.  The  lower  story  of  the  modem  temple  which,  though 
most  commonly  square,  is  occasionally,  as  in  the  Madan  Mohan  and  Eadhi 
Ballabh  examples,  an  octagon,  and.  therefore  a  near  approach  to  a  circle,  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  masonry  plinth  of  the  relic-mound ;  the  high  curvilinear  roof  by 
file  swelling  contour  of  the  earthen  ME,  and  the  pinnacle  with  its  peculiar  base 
by  the  Buddhist  rails  and  umbrella  on  the  top  of  a  Dagoba.  From  the  original 
stupa  to  the  temple  of  Parsvanath  at  Khajnrao  of  the  11th  century,  the  towers 
of  Madan  Mohan  and.  Jugal.  Kishor  at  Brinda-ban  of  the  16th,  and  the  temple 
of  Tishveshvar  at  Banaras,  the  gradation  seems  to  be  easy  and  .continuous. 


From  a  note  at  the  foot  of  page  32  of  his  ‘Cave  Temples’  it  appears  that 
Mr.  Fergnsson  has  been  rather  nettled  by  my  exposure  of  his  frequent  inaccu¬ 
racies  and — having  no  excuse  to  offer — attempts,  to  divert  attention  from  them 
by  ridiculing  the  view  I  have  here  advanced  as  to  the  origin  of  the  sikhara. 
From  the  nature  of  the  case  it  is  simply  a  theory, — and  whether  it  be  right 
- - -  or  wrong — m  its  integrity  it  must  be  incap- 

4  able  of  positive  proof.  He  is  therefor©  not 

bound  to  accept  it ;  but  it  certainly  is  rash  of 
him  to  maintain,  as  a  counter-theory,  that  the 
Brindaban  sikharas  are  the  result  of  an 
„  attempt  on  the  part  of  Hindu  architects  to 

assimilate  with  their  own  traditional  forms 
:  aovel  beauty  of  the  Muhammadan  dome. 

fyA  The  suggestion  is  absurd  and  admits  of  the 
gA  easiest  refutation,  nor  do  I  for'  a  moment  sup- 
mi  P°se  that  Mr.  Fergnsson  ever  seriously  enter* 

,  tamed  it :  it  is  simply  employed  as  a  polemical 
|l|  juqp  :  Version.  The  type  of.  an  Orissan  temple  in 

LlH  :  the  6th  and  7th  centuries  A.D.,  while  Bud- 
Ill  dhism  wag  still  a  power  in  the  land  and  long 

Eg  before  the  Muhammadans  had  .ever  entered 

eSffiSESS  '  it,  is  illustrated. by  Dr.  Bajendra  Lai.  Mitra 
in  his  £Ind  ©-Aryans, ’  by  a  wood-cut  which  is 
;  - - : — —  eoPied  hi  the  margin.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
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treneral  contour  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Briada-ban  shrines:  and  in  the 
Lades  of  the  Jain  caves  at  Gwaliar  similar  sikharas  are  everywhere  to 

be  Been.  .  .  '  .  , . 

Of  the  smaller  temples  some  have  been  casually  mentioned  m  connection 
with  their  founders.  Though  of  ancient  date,  they  have  been  often  renewed 
and  possess  no  special  architectural  merit.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Bengali 
temple  of  Sring4r  Bat,  near  the  Madan  Mohan,  which,  however,  enjoys  an 
annual  income  of  Rs.  13,500,  divided  among  three  shareholders,  who  each  take 
the  religious  services  for  four  months  at  a  time.  The  village  of  Jahangirpur 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  including  the  sacred  grove  of  Bel-ban,  forms 
part  of  the  endowment. 

The  temple  of  Badha  Damodar  has  a  special  claim  to  distinction  from  the 

fact  that  it  contains  the  ashes  of  Jiva,  its  founder,  as  also  of  his  two  uncles, 

the  Gosains  Rupa  and  Sanatan,  the  founders  of  the  temple  of  Gobmd  Reva, 
who  in  their  life-time  had  expressed  a  wish  to  he  buried  together  within  its 

precincts  Their  joint  anniversary  is  celebrated  in  the  month  of  Sawan,  when 

the  three  shrines  are  visited  by  great  crowds  of  Bengalis,  who,  accortog  to 
eastern,  make  each  some  small  offering.  The  proceeds i  used  to  be  divided 
between  the  priests  of  the  two  temples  ;  but  in  1875,  the  Radha  Damodar  Mahant 
made  an  attempt  to  engross  the  whole  by  excluding  the  Gobmd  Deva  people 
from  any  participation  in  the  ceremony.  The  plea  advanced  was  that  y 
were  renegades  from  Vaishnavism  since  the  time  that  they  had  complied  with 
the  Jaypur  Maharaja’s  order  and  marked  their  foreheads  with  the  three  horizon¬ 
tal  lines  that  indicate  a  votary  of  Siva.  This  exclusion  was  naturally  resented 
by  the  Gobind  Deva  Mahant,  who  claimed  the  immemorial  right  of  free  access 
to  his  founder’s  tomb,  and  as  there  seemed  cause  to  anticipate  that  the  two  rival 
factions  would  come  to  blows,  precautions  were  taken  to  suppress  all  external 
manifestations  whatever,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  R&dhh  Damodaf  claimants, 

'  who  had  prepared  to  signalize  their  triumph  by  a  display  of  exceptional  magm- 

ficcMce, 

Of  the  modem  temples,  fir©  claim  special  notice.  The  first  in  time  of  erec¬ 
tion  is  the  temple  of  Krishna  Cl mndrama,  built  about  the  year  1810,^  at  a  cost 
of  25  lakhs,  by  the  wealthy  Bengali  Kayath,  Krishna  Chandra  Sink  better 
known  as  the  Laid  Ba bn.  It  stands  in  a  large  court-yard,  which  is  laid  out, 
not  very  tastefully,  as  a  garden,  and  is  enclosed  by  a  lofty  wall  of  solid  masonry, 
with  an  arched  gateway  at  either  end.  The  building  is  of  quadrangular 
160  feet  in  length,  with  a  front  central  compartment  of  three  arches  an  a 

65  -■ 
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'at-'-:  crlanr: :le  o:  five  leys,  reading  fca ek  on  either  side  towards  the  cella. 
r—  •  _ -T  T\ —  :=  -*  *xs<»'IeDi  character,  aai  the  stone  has  been 

t- %  -gth-v  -r  nhhj.r-28,  are  singularly  plain,  but  nave 

care. a.."  ..  -** -  L  3  " 

b^en  wisely  sc  'inured  Mat  their  smooth  polished  surface  may  remain  unsul¬ 
lied  by  rain  and  dust. 

The  form  ler's  ancestor,  3a: u  Murk  Mohan  Sink  son  of  one  Har  Krishna 
^inh  wa*  a  wealthy  merchant  an  I  Ian  led  proprietor  ai  Kandi  in  Mnrshidabad. 
Hi- heir,  Bihar:  Lai  Sink  had  three  sms,  Badha  Gobind,  Ganga  Gobind,  and 
Baihi  Chnrnn  :  of  these,  the  last-named,  on  inheriting  Ms  share  of  the  paternal 
estate,  broke  oft  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  family  and  has  dropped  out  of 
sight.  *  Bn  tha  Gckiii  took  service  under  Allah  Yirdl  Khan  and  Siraj-nd-daiila, 
Kawabs  of  Mnrshidabad,  and  was  by  them  promoted  to  posts  of  high  honour. 

A  rest-house  for  travellers  mad  a  temple  of  RadM  Ballabh.  which  he  founded, 
are  still  in  existence.  He  died  without  issue,  leaving  his  property  to  Ms  brother, 
Ganga  Gobind,  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  revision,  of  the  Bengal  settle¬ 
ment  under  Lord  William  Bentinck,  in  1828.  He  built  a  number  of  dharmsdlm 
for  the  reception  of  pilgrims  and  four  temples  at  Bamchandrapnr  in  Nadiya. 
These  latter  have  all  been  washed  away  by  the  river,  but  the  images  of  the  gods 
were  transferred  to  Kandi.  He  also  maintained  several  Sanskrit  schools  in 
Nadiya;  and  distinguished  himself  by  the  extraordinary  pomp  with  which  he 
celebrated  his  father’s  obsequies,  spending,  moreover,  every  year  on  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  his  death  a  lakh  of  rupees  in  religions  observances.  Ganga  Gobind’s 
son.  Friu  Kristian  Sink  still  further  augmented  his  magnificent  patrimony 
before  it  passed  in  succession  to  his  son,  Kristian  Chandra  blnh,  better  known 
under  the  soubriquet  ox  *  iue  Ltua  Babn.  Hie  held  office  first  m  Bardwan  and 
then  In  Onsa,  and,  when  about  thirty  years  of  age,  came  to  settle  in  the  holy 
land  of  Braj.  In  connexion  with  his.  temple  at  Brlnda-ban  he  founded  also  a 
rest-house,  where  a  large  number  of  pilgrims  are  still  daily  fed 5  the  annual  cost 
of  the  whole  establishment  being,  as  is  stated,  Bs.  22.000.  He  also  enclosed 
'  the  sacred  tanks  at  Badhd-ktmd  with  handsome  ghats  and  terraces  of  stone  at  the 
cost  of  a  lakh .  When  some  forty  years  of  age,  he  renounced  the  world,  and  l.n  the 
character  of  a  Bairagi  continued  for  two  years  to  wander  about  the  woods  and 
plains  of  Braj ,  begging  Ms  bread  from  day  to  day  till  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
was  accidentally  caused  by  the  kick  of  of  a  horse  at  Gobardhan.  He  was 

*  The  following  Hindi  couplet  Is  carr&t  in  the  district  -with  reference  to  the  death  of  the  two 

millionaires,  the  Lila  Baba  and  Harikh  3i 

L£I&  Bibn  marg&ya,  ghora  dosh  l&gaye* 
ririkh  ki  kira  pari;  BidM  son  ko  feame  ? 


frequently  accompanied  in  Ms  rambles  by  Manl  Bam,  father  of  the  famous  Seth 
7 ev^d.  who  also  had  adopted  the  life  of  an  ascetic.  In  the  course  of 
th«  t-n  years  which  the  Lila  Babu  spent  as  a  worldling  in  the  Mathura  dis- 
trir.  he"  contrived  to  buy  up  all  the  villages  most  noted  as  places  of  pilgnm- 
aeT'in  a  manner  which  strikingly  illustrates  his  hereditary  capacity  for  busi¬ 
ness.  The  zemindars  were  assured  that  he  had  no  pecuniary  object  in  view, 
but  only  the  strict  preservation  of  the  hallowed  spots.  Again,  as  in  the  days 
of  Krishna,  they  would  become  the  secluded  haunts  of  the  monkey  and  the 
peacock,  while  the  former  proprietors  would  remain  undisturbed,  the  happy 
guardians  of  so  many  new  Areadias.  Thus  the  wise  man  from  the  East  picked 
up  one  estate  after  another  at  a  price  in  every  case  far  below  the  real  value, 
and  in  some  instances  for  a  purely  nominal  sum.  However  binding  his  fair 
promises  mav  have  been  on  the  conscience  of  the  pious  Babu,  they  were  never 
recorded  on  paper,  and  therefore  are  naturally  ignored  by  his  absentee  descend¬ 
ants  and  their  agents,  from  whom  any  appeal  ad  miserieordiam  on  the  part  of 
the  impoverished  representatives  of  the  old  owners  of  the  soil  meets  with  very 
scant  consideration.  The  villages  wMch  he  acquired  in  the  Mathura  district 
are  fifteen  in  number,  viz.,  m  the  Kosi  Bargana,  Jau  ;  in  Ohhata,  Handganw, 
Barsana,  Sanket,  Karhela,  Garhi,  and  Hathiya  ;  and  in  the  home  pargana, 
Mathnra,  Jait,  Maholi,  and  Kabi-pur  ;  all  these,  except  the  last,  being  more 
or  less  places  of  pilgrimage.  To  these  must  be  added  the  four  Griijar  villages  of 
Pirpur,  Gulalpur,  Chamar-garhi,  and  Dhimri.  For  Nandganw  he  gave  Rs.  900  ; 
for  P«r=*"a;  Rs.  600  ;  for  Sanket,  Bs.  800  ;  and  for  Karhela,  Bs.  500 ;  the  annual 
revenue  derived  from  these  places  being  now  as  follows  :  from  Nandganw, 
Bs.  6,712  ;  from  Barsana  Bs.  3,109  ;  from  Sanket,  Bs.  1,642  ;  and  from  Karhela, 
Re.  1.900.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  payment  was  invariably  made  in  Brinda- 
ban  rupees,  which  are  worth  only  thirteen  or  fourteen  anas  each.  The  Babu 
former  purchased  seventy-two  villages  in  Aligarh  and  Balandshahr  from 
R&ja  Bir  Sinh,  Chauhaa  ;  but  twelve  of  these  were  sold  at  auction  in  the  time 
of  his  heir,  Babu  Sri  Karayan  Sinh.  This  latter,  being  a  minor  at  his  father’s 
death,  remained  for  a  time  under  the  tutelage  of  his  mother,  the  Eani  Kakhaai, 
who  again,  on  his  decease,  when  only  thirty  years  old,  managed  the  estate  till 
the  of  age  of  the  two  sons  whom  his  widows  had  been  specially  autho¬ 

rized  to  adopt.  The  elder  of  the  two,  Pratap  Chandra,  founded  an  English 
school  at  Kindi  and  a  dispensary  at  Calcutta.  He  was  for  some  time  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Bengal,  received  from  Government  the  title 
of  Bahadur,  and  was  enrolled  as  a  Companion  of  the  Star  of  India.  He  died 
™  i  fifty  Unn  iniu  Giris-ehandra  f since  deceased!.  Ptiran-chandra. 

*3  ■ 


Kanti-chnndra,  an  I  Snrai-chandra.  The  younger  brother,  Isvar-c&ancira,  who 
died  in  1333,  left:  an  only  son,  In  Ira-ehan dra,  who  now  enjoys  half  the  estate, 
the  other  half  being  divided  between  his  three  cousins.  Daring  their  minority 

the  propertv  was  under  the  control  of  the  Court  of  Wards  ;  the  General 
Manager  being  Mr.  Robert  Harvey  of  Calcutta.  The  gross  rental  of  the  lands 
in  the  Mathara  district  is  Rs.  76,733.  upon  which  the  Government  demand, 
including  the  10  per  cent,  cess,  is  Rs.  49,456.  The  value  of  the  property  when 
taken  in  charge 'was  estimated  at  Rs.  2.40,193;  it  has  now  increased  to 
Rs.  3,80.892. 

The  Treat  temple,  founded  tv  Seths  Gouind  Das  and  EMM  Krishan, 

■*  *  "  ©  *■  -  * 

brothers  of  tlie  famous  millionaire  Lakhini  Chand,  is  dedicated  to  Rang  Ji,  or 
Sri  Ran^a  Xath,  that  being  the  special  name  of  Yishnu  most  affected  by 
Ramanuja,  the  founder  of  the  Sri  Sampradaya.  It  is  built-  in  the  Madras 
style,  in  accordance  with  plans  supplied  by  their  guru,  the  great  Sanskrit 
scholar,  Swami  Rangacharya,  a  native  of  that  part  of  India.* 

The  works  were  commenced  in  1S45  and  completed  in  1851,  at  a  cost 
of  45  lakhs  of  rupees.  The  outer  walls  measure  713  feet  in  length  by  440  in, 
breadth,  and  enclose  a  fine  tank  and  garden  in  addition  to  the  actual  temple- 
court  This  latter  has  lofty  gate-towers,  or  gopnras ,  covered  with  a  profusion 
of  coarse  sculpture.  In  front  of  the  god  is  erected  a  pillar,  or  dhvaja  stambha, 
of  copper  gilt,  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  also  sunk  some  twenty- four  feet  more 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  alone  cost  Ss.  10,000.  The  principal 
or  western  entrance  of  the  outer  court  is  surmounted  by  a  pavilion,  ninety- 
three  feet  high,  constructed  in  the  Mathura  style  after  the  design  of  a  native 
ai^sfc.  In  its  graceful  outlines  and  the  elegahee  of  its  reticulated  tracery,  it 
presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  heavy  and  misshapen  masses  of  the  Madras 
Gopura,  which .  rises  immediately  in  front  of  it.  A  little  to  one  side  of  the 
entrance  is  a  detached  shed,  in  which  the  god's  mik,  or  carriage,  is  kepi  ■  It 
is  an  enormous  wooden  tower  in  several  stages,  with  monstrous,  effigies  at  the 


He  translated  some  of  Kamixwja’i  works  from  the  language  of  Southern  India  into 
it.  md  was  also  the  author  of  two  polemical  treatises  in  defence  of  the  orthodoxy  of 
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comers,  and  is  brought  out  only  once  a  year  in  the  month  of  Ohait  during  tbs 

festival  of  the  Brahmotsav.  The  mela  lasts  for  ten  days,  on  each  of  which  the 
god  is  taken  in  state  from  the  temple  along  the  road,  a  distance  of  690  yards, 
to  a  garden  where  a  pavilion  has  been  erected  for  his  reception.  The  proces¬ 
sion  is  always  attended  with  torches,  music,  and  incense,  and  some  military 
display  contributed  by  the  Raja  of  Bharatpur.  On  the  day  when  the  rath  is 
used,  the  image,  composed  of  the  eight  metals,  is  seated  in  the  centre  of  the  car, 
with  attendant  Brahmans  standing  on  either  side  to  fan  it  with  chaunes.  Each 
of  the  Seths,  with  the  rest  of  the  throng,  gives  an  occasional  hand  to  the  ropes  by 
which  the  ponderous  machine  is  drawn  ;  and  by  dint  of  nraeb  exertion,  the 
distance  is  ordinarily  accomplished  in  the  space  of  about  two  and-a-half  hours. 
On  the  evening  of  the  following  day  there  is  a  grand  display  of  fire-works,  to 
which  all  the  European  residents  of  the  station  are  invited,  and  which  attracts 
a  large  crowd  of  natives  from  the  country  round  about.  On  other  days  when 
the  rath  is  not  brought  out,  the  god  has  a  wide  choice  of  vehicles,  being  borne 
now  on  a  palki,  a  richly  gilt  ‘tabernacle’  (punya-kothi)  >  a  throne  {sinhdsan},  or 
a  tree,  either  the  kadamb,  or  the  tree  of  Paradise  ( kalpa-vnhsha );  now  on 
some  demi-god,  as  the  sun  or  the  moon,  Ganira,  Hanuman,  or  Sesha  ;  now 
again  on  some  animal,  as  a  home,  an  elephant,  a  lion,  a  swan,  or  the  fabulous 
eight-footed  Sarabha.  The  ordinary  cost  of  one  of  these  celebrations  is  about 
Rs.  5,000,  while  the  annual  expenses  of  the  whole  establishment  amount  to  no 
less  than  Rs.  57,000,  the  largest  item  in  that  total  being  Rs.  30,000  for  the  hhog 
or  food,  which  after  being  presented  to  the  god  is  then  consumed  by  the  priests 
or  given  away  in  charity.  Every  day  500  of  the  Sri  Vaishnava  sect  are  fed 
at  the  temple,  and  every  morning  up  to  ten  o’clock  a  dole  of  flour  is  given  to 
anyone  of  any  denomination  who  chooses  to  apply  for  it. 

The  endowment  consists  of  thirty-three  villages,  yielding  a  gross  income 
of  Rs.  1,17,000,  on  which  the  Government  demand  amounts  to  Rs.  64,000. 
Of  the  thirty-three  villages,  thirteen,  including  one  quarter  of  Brlnda-ban,  are 
in  the  Mathura,  and  twenty  in  the  Agra  district.  The  votive-  offerings  amount 
on  an  average  to  Rs.  2,000  a  year,  and  there  is  further  a  sum  invested  in  the 
funds  which  yields  in  annual  interest  as  much  as  Rs.  11,800.  In  1868,  the 
whole  estate  was  transferred  by  the  Swami— the  deed  of  transfer  bearing  a 
stamp  of  Rs.  2,000— to  a  committee  of  management,  who  on  his  death  were 
bound  to  appoint  a  successor.  This  arrangement  was  necessitated  by  the  bad 
conduct  of  his  son  Srmivasaeharya— named  according  to  family  custom  after 
the  grandfather— who,  for  from  being  a  scholar  like  his  father,  is  barely  edu¬ 
cated  np  to  the  ordinary  level  of  his  pountrymen  :  while  his  profligacy  is  open 
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aai  notorious.  Immorality  ana  priestly  dignity,  it  is  true,  are  not  universally 
accounted  as  incompatible  Qualities  ;  hnz  the  scandal  in  Ms  case  is  augmented 
bv  the  ceremonial  pollution  be  incurs  from  Mi  habit  of  familiar  intercourse 
with  the  lowest  classes  of  the  people,  while  his  reckless  extravagance  knows 
no  bounds.  Since  Ms  father  3  death  he  receives  a  fixed  allowance  for  his 
.maintenance  ;  but  another  Guru  has  been  brought  tip  from  Madras  to  conduct 
the  temple  services,  and  the  estate  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  commit¬ 
tee.  This  consists  of  six  members,  of  whom  the  most  active  is  Beth  Narayaa 
Das.  He  is  also  appointed  general  attorney  for  the  trustees,  and  all  the  temple 
property  valued  at  about  20  lakhs,  is  entered  in  Ms  name.  Since  the  new 
arrangement,  there  has  been  no  falling  off  in  the  splendour  of  the  festivals  or 
in  the  liberality  with  which  the  different  charities  are  maintained,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  estate  has  been  improved  and.  the  cost  of  establishment  reduced. 

Of  the  villages  that  form  the  endowment,  three  in  Mahabau  and  two  in 
Jalesar  were  conferred  on  the  temple  by  Raja  Man  Sink  of  Jaypnr.  Though 
the  lawful  heir  to  the  throne,  he  never  took  his  seat  upon  it.  He  was  the 
posthumous  son  of  Raja  Priiki  Sink,  on  whose  death,  in  1779  A.  D ,  the  surviv¬ 
ing  brother,  Pratap  Siuh,  claimed  the  succession.  The  nephew’s  right  was  sub¬ 
sequently  upheld  by  Daulat  Rib  SindMa,  but  the  young  prince  was  devoted 
to  letters  and  religion,  and  on  being  assured  of  an  annual  income  of  Bs.  30,000, 
he  gladly  relinquished  the  royal  title  and  retired  to  Rrinda-ban.  Here  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  practice  of  the  most  rigid  austerities,  till  death 
overtook  him  at  the  age  of  70,  in  1848.  For  27  years  he  had  remained  sitting 
cross-legged  in  one  position,  never  moving  from  his  seat  hut  once  a  week  when 
nature  compelled  him  to  withdraw.  Five  days  before  his  death  he  predicted 
Ms  coming  end  and  solemnly  bequeathed  to  the  Beth  the  care  of  his  old  ser¬ 
vants  ;  one  of  whom,  Lakahmi  Harayan  Byas,  was  manager  of  the  temple  estate, 
till  his  death  in  1874* 

If  the  effect  of  the  Seths*  .lavish  endowment  is  impaired  by  the  ill-judged 
adoption  of  a  foreign  style  of  architecture,  still  more  is  this  error  apparent  in 
the  temple  of  Radha  Raman,  completed  within  the  Iasi  few  years.  The  founder 
is  Bah  Randan  Lai,  of  Lakhnau,  who  has  built  on  a  design  suggested  by  the 
modem  secular  buildings  of  that  city.  The  principal,  entrance  .to  the  court¬ 
yard  is,  in  a  grandiose  way.  decidedly  effective;  and  the  temple  itself  is  con¬ 
structed  of  the  most  costly  materials  and  fronted  with  a  colonnade  of  spiral 
nrnrble  pillars,  each  shaft  being  of  a  single  piece,  which,  though  rather  too 
attenuated  are  unquestionably  elegant.  The  mechanical  execution  is  also  good; 
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W  all  is  rendered  of  no  avail  by  tie  abominable  taste  of  the  design.  The 
facade  with  its  nncouth  pediment,  flanked  by  sprawling  monsters,  and  its  row 
of  life-size  female  figures  in  meretricious,  but  at  the  same  fame  most  ungrace- 
fcL  attitudes,  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a  disreputable  London  casino : 

.  ver6  though  doubtless  unintended,  satire,  on  the  part  of  the  architect,  on  the 
character  of  the  divinity  to  whom  it  is  consecrated.  Ten  lakhs  of  rupees  are 
said  to  have  been  wasted  on  its  construction  * 

In  striking  contrast  to  this  tasteless  edifice  is  the  temple  of  Eadha 
Indra  Kishor,  built  by  Eani  Indrajit  Kunvar,  widow  of  Het  Kam,  Brahman 
zamindar,  of  Tikari  by.  Gaya.  It  was  six  years  in  budding,  and  was  completed 
at  the  end  of  1871.  It  is  a  square  of  seventy  feet  divided  into  three  msles  of 
five  hays  each,  with  a  fourth  space  of  equal  dimensions  for  the  reception  of  the 
£0d.  The  sikhara  is  surmounted  with  a  copper  Mat,  or  fimal,_  heavily  gut, 
which  alone  costBs.  5,000.  The  piers  are  composed  of  four  conjoined  pillars, 
each  shaft  being  a  single  piece  of  stone,  brought  from  the  Paharpur  quarry  m 
Bharatpnr  territory.  The  building  is  rased  on  a  high  and  eunched  plmth, 
and  the  entire  design  is  singularly  light  and  graceful.  Its  cost  has  been  three 

lakhs. 

The  temple  of  Badha  Gopffl,  built  by  the  Maharaja  of  Gwaliar  under  the 
direction  of  his  guru  Brahmachari  GiridMri  Das,  is  also  entitled  to  some  special 
notice.  The  interior  is  an  exact  counterpart  of  an  Italian  church  and  would  bean 
excellent  model  for  onr  architects  to  follow,  since  it  secures  to  perfection  both 
free  ventilation  and  a  softened  light.  It  consists  of  a  nave  58  feet  long,  with 
four  aisles,  two  on  either  side,  a  sacraium  21  feet  in  depth  and  a  narthex  of  the 
same  dimensions  at  the  entrance.  The  outer  aisles  of  the  nave,  instead  of  being 
dosed  in  with  solid  walk,  have  open  arches  stopped  only  with  wooden  bars ;  and 
the  tier  of  windows  above  gives  on  to  a  balcony  and  verandah.  Thus  any  g  are 
of  tight  is  impossible.  The  building  was  opened  for  religious  service  in  1860, 
and  as  it  stands  has  cost  four  lakhs  of  rupees.  The  exterior  has  a  mean  and  un- 
sightiv  appearance,  which  might  be  obviated  by  the  substitution  of  refaeulated 
stone' “tracery  for  the  wooden  bars  of  .the  outer  arches  below  and  a  more  sub¬ 
stantial  balcony  and  verandah  in  lieu  of  the  present  ricketty  erection  above.  An 
entrance  gateway  is  now  .being  added. 

Mo  imitation  of  the  bad  example  thne  aet,  a  new  temple  dedicated  to  Kadh£  GoF*l  wa*  bmlt 
in  1873  by-Lila  Braj  Kishor,  a  wealthy  resident  of  Shahjahanpur,  where  he  ta  d.rtnct  treasmer. 
It  has  a  long  frontage  facing  one  of  the  principal  streets,  with  a  continuous  eony  ^ 
story,  in  which  each  pillar  is  a  clumsily  carved  stone  figure  of  a  Sakht ,  or  dancing  gir 
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There  are  in  Brinda-ban  no  secular  buildings  of  any  great  antiquity.  The 
oldest  is  the  court,  or  Ghent,  as  it  is  called,  of  Sawai  Jay  Sinh,  the  founder 
of  Jaypar,  who  made  Brmda-ban  an  occasional  residence  daring  the  time 
that  he  was  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Agra  (1721-1728).  It  is  a  large 
walled  enclosure  with  a  pavilion  at  one  end,  consisting  of  two  aisles  divided  into 
five  bays  by  piers  of  coupled  columns  of  red  sandstone.  The  river  front  of  the 
town  has  a  succession  of  gbits  reaching  for  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a-half. 
Their  beauty  has  been  greatly  marred  by  ike  religious  mendicants  who  have 
taken  possession  of  all  the  graceful  stone  kiosquesand  utilized  them  for  cooking- 
j. laces,  blocking  up  the  arches  with  mud  walls  and  blackening  the  carved  work 
with  the  smoke  of  their  fires.  I  cleared  out  a  great  many,  but  left  the  task 
unfinished.  The  one  highest  up  the  stream  is  the  Kali-mardan  Ghat  with  the 
kadamb  tree  from  which  Krishna  plunged  into  the  water  to  encounter  the  great 
serpent  Kaiiya  ;  and  the  lowest  at  the  other  end  is  Kesi  Ghat,  where  he  slew  the 
equine  .lemon  of  that  name.  Xear  the  latter  are  two  handsome  mansions  built 
by  the  ltauis  Kishori  and  Lachhmi,  consorts  of  Ranjit  Sinh  and  Randhir  Sinh, 
two  successive  ILij-ts  of  Bharatpur.  In  both  the  arrangement  is  identical 
with  that  of  a  mediaeval  college,  carried  out  on  a  miniature  scale,  but  with 
extreme  elaboration  of  detail.  The  buildings  are  disposed  in  ’the  form 
of  a  quadrangle,  with  an  enriched  gateway  in  the  centre  of  one  front  and 
opposite  it  the  chapel,  of  more  imposing  elevation  than  the  ordinary  domestic 
apartments,  which  constitute  the  two  flanks  of  the  square.  In  Bani  Lachhmi’s 
htnj  (such  being  the  distinctive  name  for  a  building  of  this  character),  the  temple 
front  is  a  very  rich  and  graceful  composition.  It  has  a  colonnade  of  five  arches 
standing  on  a  high  plinth,  which,  like  every  part  of  the  wall  surface,  is  covered 
with  the  most  delicate  caning  and  is  shaded  above  by  unusually  broad  eaves 
which  have  a  wavy  pattern  on  their  under-surface  and  are  supported  on  bold 
brackets..  The  work  of  the  elder  Baai  is  of  much  plainer  character ;  and  a  third 
kirn],  which  stands  a  little  lower  down  the  river,  close  to  the  temple  of  Dhir 
Samir,*  built  by  TMkur  Badau  Sink,  the  father  of  Suraj  Mall,  the  first  of  the 
Bharat  pur  .Rajas,  though  large,  has  no  architectural  pretensions  whatever  The 
most  striking  of  the  whole  series  is,  however,  the  Ganga  Mohan  Kunj,  built  in 

*  1»  emanation  of  the  title  of  this  temple,  which  means  literally  «a  soft  bree^'  takTthe 

Mlo»  ing  line  from  the  fjiti  Goldaua  of  Jayadeva  ; _  '  * 

Dhira-*umite  Yum**<Uhe  misatt  vane  mma-Mdli, 
which  oiay  be  fens  translate! — 

He  is  waitiui,  Sower-bejfarlanded,  beneath  the  forest  trees. 

Where  cool  across  the  Jarnuni  steals  the  soft  delicious  breeze. 
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municipal  institutions. 

1  n  ^  Mali’s  Bani.  The  river  front,  ’which  is 

the  nest  generation  by  £  &nd  massive  basement  story,  which  on 

all  that  was  ever  «"“P  ’  f  h  c01lrt  becomes  a  mere  plinth  for 

46  ^  1r^"r  with  broad  and  lofty  arch  and  -stae 
the  support  of  J  ^  ^  the  same  as  that  whtch  prevails  m  the 

clustered  pier.  ^  7  J  of  same  chief;  who,  however  rude  and  nn- 

Garden  Palace  at  ^  ^  w  aUe  to  appreciate  and  command  the  ser- 

cultured  lum=elf,  pp  t-ilent  whether  in  the  arts  of  war  or  peace.  His  son, 

vices  of  the  hlSlie*t^  *  baTC  inherited  his  father’s  architectural  proclivities,  for 
Eatn  Stall,  would  seem  !  and  handsome  mausoleum 

he  had  commenced  what  Pr0®1  died  before  the  work  had  advanced 

faihvr^r:^0"-:^.  -*•  *•  *r 

sit. u*  - 1-  -  »*»  —  *■ 

deatll‘  '  j;„„w  dirtv  and  ill  kept,  but  this  state 

A  few  years  ago  the  town  was  excee  »  mxmieipality.  The  conservancy 

of  things  ceased  from  the  character,  and  all  the  streets  of  any 

arrangements  are  now  o  .  metalled.  This  unambitious,  but  most 

importance  have  been  either  Pav0  ■  absorbed  almost  all  the  surplus  in¬ 
essential,  work  has,  up  to  e  pres^  ,Qtended  to  serve  both  for  mum- 

come;  the-  only  exception  em= .  of  European  visitors,  which 

cipal  meetings  and  a  so  or  transfer.  It  is  in  Indian  style 

I  had  not  quite  completed  at  t  t  ^  ^  and  pierced  tracery  m 

■with  carved  stone  pillars  an  it  had  also  been  taken  up  for  a  garden, 

the  windows.  As  the  ground  ^  ornament  to  the  official  quarter  of 

the  whole  would  have  formed  a  con  p^  ^  ^  ^  conYentional  and  singularly 
tbe  town,  wliere  all  the  ot  ei  u  0  European  principles,  has 

prosaic  D.  P.  W.  type.  **»?**»*£ ^ ^  5  the  committee  to 
never  made  much  way  m  the  town,  in ■  P  t  ades.  Some  of  these 

.  promote  it  by  the  establishmen in  1863  at  a  cost  of 

have  been  closed  altogether.  e  R  500  from  Swarni -Rangacharya,  the 

head  of  the  Seth’s  temple,  st)Jlc0If*  &  ^  Yariable,  is  never  very  large  , 

nacularclasses ;  hut  the  number -ot  pupil  ^  ^  tempIes  and 

The  children  find  it  more  lucrative  an  dispensary,  also  opened  m 

act  as  guides  to  tbe  pilgrims  and  .  g  _  ^  ^  ^  it  kas  EO  accommo- 

1868,  cost  the  small  sum  of  otay^  ’  mmber  people  come  to  Brinda- 

““5;t°rXof  *«.  ““  mu“°°  T 
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2-,-.  srofesed  celibates,  the  proportion  of  births  to  deaths  is  almost  in 
i-YerJa'rlb  YJ  that  which  prevails  elsewhere ;  a  circumstance  which  might  well 
'startle  anv  one  who  was  unacquainted  with  the  exceptional  character  of  the  loca- 
iitv.  The  population  by  the  recent  census  was  21,467,  of  whom  794  only  were 
Muhammadans.  The  municipal  income  tor  the  year  1871-i2  was  Rs.  17,549, 
Md  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  average.  Of  this  sum  Rs.  16,666  *ere  derived 
from  octroi  collect  ions  ;  the  tax  on  articles  of  food  alone  amounting  to  Es.  13,248. 
These  figures  indicate  very  clearly,  what  might  also  he  inferred  from  the  preced¬ 
ing  sketch,  that  there  is  no  local  trade  or  manufacture,  and  that  the  town  is 
maintained  entireiv  bv  its  temples  and  religions  reputation.  There  was  a  mint 
(Tahiti)  established  here  by  Daulat  Rao  Sindhia,  in  1786,  whence  the  name  of 
the  street  called  the  Taksil-waii-Gali.  When  the  Jits  were  in  possession  of 
the  country,  they  transferred  it  to  Bharatpur,  where  what  are  called  Brinda- 
bani  rupees  are  still  coined.  '  They  are  especially  used  at  weddings,  and  when 
there  are  many  such  festivities  going  on,  the  coin  is  sometimes  valued  at  as 
much  as  13  anas,  but  ordinarily  sells  for  12. 
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notes  to  CHAPTER  IX. 

I— Calendar  of  Local  Festivals  at  BrindX-ban. 

Chait  Sudi  ( April  1 — 15). 

1.  Chait  Sudi  3.— Gangaur;  adoration  of  Ganpati  and  Gauri.  In  the 
older  Sanskrit  calendars  this  day  is  generally  named  Saubhagya  Say  ana,  and 
is  appropriated  to  a  special  devotion  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Arundhati, 
which  is  recommended  to  be  practised  by  all  women  who  desire  to  lead  a  happy 
married  life  and  escape  the  curse  of  early  widowhood.  At  the  present  day 
the  oblations  to  Gauri  are  accompanied  by  the  repetition  of  the  following  un¬ 
couth  formula,  in  commemoration  of  a  Rani  of  Udaypur,  who,  after  enjoying 
a  life  of  the  utmost  domestic  felicity,  had  the  further  happiness  of  dying  at  the 
same  moment  as  her  husband  : — * 

Jf-pr  HK  TIHttm  tssx  qit  TptT  W  jffal 

^  %rqT  mxz  SfiTfefiT  5  TZ*m  ^  LR1  3Tc!  ^  ^ 

5[Tt  *m  PTWIT  ^  I 

2.  Chait  Sudi  9.— Ram  NavamL  Rama’s  birthday. 

3.  Chait  Sudi  11. — Phut  dol. 

Baisakh  (April — May). 

4.  Baisakh  Sudi  3. — Akhay  Tij.  Among  agrieultnrists,  the  day  for  set¬ 
tling  tiie  accounts  of  the  past  harvest.  "Visits  are  paid  to  the  image  of  Bihari, 
which  on  this  festival  only  has  the  whole  body  exposed.  The  ceremony  is  hence 
called  ‘  Chandan  baga  ka  darsan,’  as  the  idol,  though  besmeared  with  sandal  wood 
(chandan),  has  no  clothing  {hdga).  The  temple  bhog  on  this  day  consists  exclu¬ 
sively  oikakris  (a  kind  of  cucumber),  dal,  and  a  mash  made  of  wheat,  barley, 
and  chand  ground  up  and  mixed  with  sugar  and  ghi. 

5.  Baisakh  Sudi.  9—  Janaki  NavamL  Held  at  Akrur.  Sita’s  birthday. 

6.  Baisakh  Sudi  10. — Hit  ji  ka  utsav:  at  the  Ras  Mandal.  Anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  the  Gosain  Hari  ¥ ans. 

■7.  Bmsdkh  Sudi  14.— Narsinh  avatar. 

Jeth  {May — June), 

8.  Jeth  Badi  2.— Perambulation,  called  Ban  MMr  ha  parlhrama.  The 
distance  traversed  is  between  five  and  six  miles,  each  pilgrim  starting  fern  the 
point  'which  happens  to  be  most  convenient* 
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ii  o.— ' Xhe  same,  bi 


it  at  ulorlit. 


'  11. — Bas  MandaL 


a:  o. — tlai  datra. 


On  the  fall  moon  of  Jeth,  Gaj-graha  ka  mela  .*  representation  of  a  fight 
between  an  elephant  and  a  crocodile  in  the  tank  at  the  back  of  the  Seth’s 


Asdrh  (June — July }. 

12.  Asdrh  Sudi  2, — Rath  Jatra.  The  god’s  collation,  or  bkog,  consists  or 
this  day  only  of  mangoes,  jdman  fruit  and  chand. 

13.  Asdrh  full  mom.— DMo  dMo  ka  mela  at  Madan  Mohan,  followed  by 
the  Pavan  Pariksha. 

Britan  (July — August). 

14.  Srman  Badi  5. — Radha  Raman  Ji  ka  dhio  dMo.  Mourning  for  the 
death,  of  Gosain  Gopal  Rhatt,  the  founder  of  the  temple. 

15.  Srdmn  Badi  8. — Gokulanand  ka  dhio  dhio.  Mourning  for  the  death 

of  Gosdin  Gokulanand. 

16.  Snkan  Sudi  3.— Hindol,  or  Jhul-jatra.  Swinging  festival 

17.  Srdvan  Sudi  9. — Fair  at  the  Brahm  Ktrnd. 

18.  Srdvan  Sudi  11. — Pavitra-dharan,  or  presentation  of  Brahmanieal 

threads. 

19.  Srdmn  full  mom* — Falx  at  the  Gyan-gudari. 

BMdon  (August — September .) 

20.  Bidden  Badi  8. — Janm  Ashtami.  Krishna’s  Birthday. 

21.  BMdon  Badi  9.— Climbing  a  greasy  pole,  which  is  set  up  outside  the 
temple  of  Rang  Ji,  with  a  dhoti,  a  lota,  five  sers  of  sweetmeats,  and  Rs.  5  on  the 
top,  for  the  man  who  can  succeed  in  getting  them.  This  takes  place  in  the  affcei 
room.  In  the  evening,  the  Nandotsav,  or  festival  in  honour  of  Kanda.  i 


held  at  the  brmgar-bat,  and  continued  through  the  night  with  music  and 
dancing. 

22.  BMdm  Sudi  8. — Radh&  Ashtami.  Radha’s  birthday.  A .  large 
assemblage  also  at  the  Mauni  Das  ki  iatti  by  the  Mdh-ban,  in  honour  of  a  saint 

who  kept  a  vow  of  perpetual  silence. 

23.  BMdon  Sudi  11.— Jal  JhoM  mela*  or  Karwatni, f  the  turning  of  the 
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Kuv&r  {September— October). 

24.  Kicc&r  Badi  11.— Festival  of  the  Sanjhi,  lasting  for  five  days  ;  and 

at  ike  Braiim  Knnd. 

~  25_  Kw:ir  sudi  1.— Dan  Lila  at  the  Gyan-gudari  and  mela  of  the  Kalpa- 

■ikska.  t  ^  ? 

26.  Kuvdr  Sudi  10.— TheDasahara.  Commemoration  of  Kama’s  conquest 

‘  Lanka. 

27.  Zuvdr  Sudi  11.— Perambulation. 

Kdrtik  {October— November). 

28.  Kdrtik  new  moon.— Dipotsav,  or  festival  of  lamps. 

29.  Kdrtik  Sudi  1.— Anna  kut,  as  at  Gobardham. 

30.  Kdrtik  Sudi  8.— Perambulation  and  Go-charan. 

31.  Kdrtik  Sudi  12.— Festival  of  the  Davanal,  or  forest-conflagration. 

32.  Kdrtik  Sudi  13.— Festival  of  Kesi  Danav. 

33.  Kdrtik  Sudi  14.— Nag-lila :  at  the  Kali-mardan  Ghat  with  procession 
if  boats. 

34.  Kdrtik  full  moon. — Fair  at  Bhat-rond. 

Agakn  {November — December).  . 

35.  Again  Badi  1.— Byahle-ka-mela,  or  marriage  feast,  at  the  Kas 

Manda!  and  Chain  Chat. 

36.  Agakn  Badi  3. — Bam  lila. 

37.  Agahn  full  moon, — Ban  jl-ka-mela?  In  honour  of  Bal&r&m. 

38.  Agakn.  Sudi  5.*— Bihari  janmotsav,  or  birth  of  Bihari  5  also  the  Bha- 

rat-milap. 

Pis  {December — January). 

39.  BSs  Sudi  5  toll.- — Dhanar-mas  otsav,  observed  at  the. Seth?.,  temple 
with  processions  issuing  from  the  Vaikunth  gate  :  ‘  Dhanar’  being  the  sign 
.q»<nHarins  Throughout  the  month  distribution  of  khichri  (pulse  and  rice)  is 
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Phalgun  ( February — Marcty. 

42.  Phdlgan  Sudi  11.— Phul  dol 

4S.  Phalgun  full  moon. — The  EoII  or  Carnival. 

Chait  Badi  ( March  loth  to  31st). 

44.  Chart  Badi  1.— Dhurendi  or  sprinkling  of  the  Holi-powder,  and  Dol  jitra. 

45.  Chait  Badi  5.— Kali  dahan  and  phul  dol. 

46  Bralmotsav.  Festival  at  the  Seth’s  temple,  beginning  Chait  Badi  2 

and  lasting  ten  days. 


II. — List  of  River-side 

1  Madan  Ter  Ghat,  built  by  Pandit 

Moti  Lai. 

2  Ram-gol  Gbat,  built  by  the  Gosain 

of  the  temple  of  Bibari  JL 

3  Kali-daha  Ghat,  built  by  Holkar 

Bao. 

4  Gopal  Gh£t,  built  by  Madan  Pal. 

'Baja  of  Kuraali. 

5  Kablmviila  Ghat,  built  bv  Baja 

HiraSmhofNabha.  " 

6  Praskandan  Ghat,  re-built  bv  | 

Gosains  ■  of  temple  of  Madan  j 
Mohan.  ( 

7  Suraj  Ghat.  j 

3  Korlya  Ghat,  said  to  be  named  j 

after  certain.  Gosains  from  Kol. 

3  Jugal  GMt,  built  by  Ilarl  Das  and 
Gobind  Das,  Thakurs. 

10  Dliusar  Ghat. 

11  Naya  Ghat,  built  by  Gosain  Bba- 

jan  Lit 

12  BrijI  Ghat,  built  by  Raja  of  Jay- 

pur. 

13  Bihar  Ghat,  built  by  Appa  lam 

from  the  Dakhin. 

14  Dhnrawara  Glukt,  built  by  Earn 

^Bandhir  Slab  of  Dhura. 

15  Bag  aid  Dus. 

IS  Bldm  Ghat,  built  by  the  Raja  of 

Kota. 

17  Andba  (Ce.,  the  dark  or  covered) 
Ghat,  built  by  Baja  Man  of 

Jay  pur. 
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18  Tehriwara  Ghat,  built  by  the  Raia 

of  Tekri. 

19  Imla  Ghat. 

20  Bardwan.  Ghat,  built  by  a  Raja  of 

Sard  van. 

21  Barvara  Ghat. 

2.2  Eunavat  Ghat,  built  by  the  Rana 

of  Udaypur. 

23  Singar  Ghat,  built  by  the  Gosain 
of  the  temple  of  Singar- 
bat. 


- ,es  uuuii  uy 

Ganga,  Bani  of  Siiraj  Mall,  of 
Bharatpur. 

25  Gobind  Ghat,  built  by  Baja  Man 
of  Jaypur. 

2«  Himmat  Bahadur’s  Ghat,  built  by 

Gosain  Himmat.  Bahadur  (see 
Chapter  XI.) 

27  Chir  Ghat  or  Chain  Ghat,  built  by 

Maliiar  Rao,  Holkar, 

28  Hanuman  Ghat,  built  by  Sawai 

Jay  Sink  of  Jaypur. 

29  Bhaunra  Ghat,  built  by  Sawai  Jay 

Sink  of  Jaypur. 


30  Kishor  Ban  is  Ghat,  built  by  Kis- 

hori,  Bani  of  Suraj  Mall,  of 

Bharatpur. 

31  Pandawara  Ghat,  built  by  Chau- 

dhari  Jagannath,  of  Lakh- 

nan. 

32  Kesi  Ghat,  built  by  the  Bharatpur 

Rani,  Lacbhini, 
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JXL— ^AilES  OF  MaHALLAS,  OB  ClTY  QlTAETERS  AT  BB!NBJl-BAK, 

34  Gobardban  Barraza. 


X  Gvan  Gudari. 

2  Gopesvar  Mah&deva. 

3  Bansi-bat. 

4  Gopinatb  Bagb. 

5  Bazar  Gopinatb. 

6  Brabm-kund. 

7  Badba  Nivas. 

8  Kesi  Gliat. 

9  Badba  Baman. 

10  Nidb-ban. 

11  Patbar-pura.^ 

12  Na^ara  Gopinatb. 

13  Gbera  Gopinatb. 

14  Nagara  Gopak 

15  Cbir  Ghat. 

It]  Mandi  Darw&za. 

17  Gbera  Gobind 

18  Hagara  Gobind  JL 

19  Gall  Taksar. 

20  Bam  Ji  Dw&ra.  # 

21  Bazar  Kantbiwara  (ke.,  sellers  oi 

rosaries  and  necklaces). 

22  Sewa  Kunj. 

23  Kunj  Gali.  ^  . 
v4  Bvas  ka  Gbera. 

25  Singar-bat. 

26  Bis  MandaL 

27  Kishor-pura. 

28  Dhobiwari  Gali 

29  Bangl  Lai  ki  Gali. 

80  Sukhan  Mata  Gali street  of 
dried-np  small-pox). 

81.  Purina  Shahr  (£.&,  old  town). 

82  Lariawara  Gali. 

88  Gabdua  M  Gali. 


35  Ahir-para.  ^ 

30  Dusait-(the  name,  it  is  said,  of  a 

sub-division  of  the  Saoadh 
tribe). 

37  Mahalla  B&rwara  (from  tbe  number 

of  bar  trees). 

38  Gbera  Madam  Mohan. 

39  Bibari-pura. 

40  Puroliit-wara. 

41  Mani-para. 

42  Gautaim-para, 

48  Atb-kbamba. 

44  Gobind  bagb. 

45  Loi  Bazar,  (tbe  blanket  mart). 

46  Beriya  Bazar. 

;  47  Ban-khandi  MaMdeva. 

I  48  Clihipi  ki  Gali. 

|  49  Baewari  Gali  (occupied  by  Boats, 

!  or  bards,  who  are  always  distin¬ 

guished  by  tbe  title  Bae). 

50  Bundele  ka  Bagb.  Bondela  is  tbe 

god  propitiated  in  time  of  cholera. 
He  is  always  represented  as 
riding  on  a  borse.  ^  ben  small¬ 
pox,  tbe  twin  scourge  of  India, 
is  raging,  an  ass  is  tbe  animal 
to  which  offerings  are  made. 

51  Mathura  Darwaza,  ^ 

52  Gbera  Sawai  Jay  Sink. 

58  Bbir  Samir.  ^ 

54  Mauni  Das  ki  tatri. 

55  Gakvar-banu 

56  Gobind  kund*. 

(  57  Badba  Bagb. 


.  There  is  a  large  sale  of  Loi,  or  country  blanketing,  at  Brindi-baa.  The 
n  sa  thoronehly  that  natires  count  it  as  good  as  new. 


CHAPTER  X. 

MAHl-BANj  GGKUL,  akd  baladeva. 

Tff®  town  of  Maha-ban — population  6,182 — is  some  five  or  sis  miles  from 
Mathura,  lower  down  the  stream  and  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Jamuna. 
Though  the  country  in  its  neighbourhood  is.  now  singularly  bare,  the  name 
indicates  that  it  must  at  one  time  have  been  densely  wooded ;  and  so  late  as  the 
year  1634  A,D.  we  find  the  Emperor  Shahjahan  ordering  a  hunt  there  and 
killing  four  tigers.  Xt  stands  a  little  inland,  about  a  mile  distant  from  Gokul ; 
which  latter  place  has  appropriated  the  more  famous  name,  though  it  is  in 
reality  only. the  water-side  suburb  of  the  ancient  town.  This  is  clearly  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  all  the  traditional  sites  of  Krishna’s  adventures,  described  in 
the  Puranas  as  having  taken  place  at  Goknl,  are  shown  at  MaM-ban ;  while  the 
Goknl  temples  are  essentially  modem  in  all  their  associations whatever  celebrity 
they  possess  is  derived  from  their  having  been  founded  by  the  descendants  of 
ValabM-cMrya,  the  great  heresiarch  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  existence 
of  Goknl  as  a  distinct  town  was  no  doubt  long  antecedent  to  its  religious 
aggrandizement,,  and  probably  dates  from  the  time  when  the  old  Hindu  fori 
was  occupied  by  a  Muhammadan  garrison  and  the  Hindus  expelled  beyond  its 
immediate  precincts. 

Taking,  then,  MaM-ban  as  equivalent  to  the  Goknl  of  Sanskrit  literature, 
the  connection'  between  it  and  Mathura  has  always  been  of  a  most  intimate 
character.  For,  according  to  the  legend,  Krishna  was  bom  at  the  one  and 
cradled  at  the  other.  Both,  too,  make  their  first  appearance  in  history  together 
and  under  most  unfortunate  circumstances,  having  been  sacked  by  Mahmud  of 
Ghazni  in  the  year  1017  A.XX  From  the  effects  of  this  catastrophe  it  would, 
seem  that  Maharban  was  never  able  to  recover  itself.  Xt  is  casually  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  year  1234  A.D.,  by  MmMj-i-Siraj,  a  contemporary 
writer,  'as  one  of  the  gathering  places  for  the  imperial  army  sent  by  Shams-nd- 
dln  against  Kaianjar;  and  the  Emperor  Babar,  in  Ms  memoirs,  incidentally 
refers  to  it,  as  if  it  were  a  place  of  some  importance  still,  in  the  year  1526  A.D. ; 
but  the  name  occurs  in  the  pages  of  no  other  chronicle ;  and  at  the  present  day, 
though  it  is  the  seat  of  a  tahsffi,  it  can  scarcely  be  called  more  than  a  consider¬ 
able  village.  Within  the  last  few  years,  one  or  two  large  and  handsome  private 
residences  have  been  built,  with  fronts  of  carved  stone  in  the  Mathura  style ; 
hut  the  temples  are  all  exceedingly  mean  and  of  no  antiquity.  The  .largest  and 
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the  most  sacred  is  that  dedicated  to  Mathura-nath,  wMcb  boasts  of  a 
Jv“a*dal  tower,  or  Ohara,  of  some  height  and  balk,  but  constructed  only  of 
F-  v  olaster.  The  Brahman  in  charge  nsedto  enjoy  an  endowment  of 
5°  2  a  day,  the  gift  of  Sindhia,  but  this  has  long  lapsed.  There  are  two  c*her 
Sill  shrines  of  some  interest :  in  the  one,  the  demon  Trinavart »  represented 
Se  a  nair  of  enormous  wings  overhanging  the  infant  god;  the  other  bears  the 
dedication  of  MahaMallBae,  ‘the  great  champion  prince,’  a  Me  giv®  to 
JLrna  after  his  discomfiture  of  Use  various  evil  spirits  sent  against  him  by 

^Great  part  of  the  town  is  occupied  by  a  high  bill,  partly  naW  and  ^rfy 
,  extending  over  more  than  100  bigbas  of  land,  where  stood  the  old 
fort  •  This  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  same  Mm  Katehra  of  Mewar  to 
Sm  is  also  ascribed  the  fort  at  Jalesar.  According  to  a  tradition  current  m 
tht  Main-puri  district,  be  bad  been  driven  from  bis  own  country  by  an  mvasion 

M  whose  daughter  bis  son,  Kanh  Kunvar,  subsequently  mamed  and  by 

XLe  the  aafestor  of  the  tribe  of  Phatek  Ahfe  It  would  seem  « 
the  death  of  Ms  father-in-law,  he  succeeded  to  his  dominions ;  for  be  made  a 
f  tke  whole  Of  the  township  of  MaM-ban  to  Ms  Pnrohits,  or  family 
Sests  who  were  Sanadb  Br&mans,  of  the  Parasar  clan.  Their  descentote 
Ctee  distinctive  title  of  Chandhati,  and  still  own  two  shares  m  Mah4-ban, 
2kd  Tbok  Cbaudhariyan.  The  fort  was  recovered  by  the  Muhammadans  m  the 
called  xno  j  Mashhad,  who  introduced  himself  and  a 

party  of  soMe  d  Tke  Bana  was  killed,  and  one- 

SSSHtr- 


—  " - -  !  -  lir„  OT  keen,  the  rest  of  the  MU  is  known  » iot- 

*  With  the  exception  of  „  of  T£r?  perplexing  character,  the 

flhe  Uri**  of  JWE™***  That  their  name*  aeemto  iaiicate.  The 

I  several  shares  being  Te37  dlff  attributed  as  follows Bighas.  Bis. 

total  area  is  6,529  Mghas  1®  tow^  distnbated  as  follows 

The  11  biswa  Tbok  Ctmndhariyaa  — 

Xbe  9  ditto  ditto  _  *** 

The  Thok  Saiyid&t  •••  *** 

Free  lands  resumed  by  Government 
(ViBTimm  land  ***  *** 

ToM  ___ 

„  ««« to  the  Saiyids  ?  the  remaining  two-thirds 

One-third  of  «*  P~®ts bfch<mep«tgoe«to  the  9  biewa  thofc  end  two  in 
are  then  again  ®ih-divided  into  three,  os  “ 

the  II  biswas. 


; _ 

Bighas..  Bis. 

... 

1,397  10 

■«* 

703  4 

570  19 

1,750  4 

8,107  1» 

W' 

6,529  10 
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is  still  called  Thok  Saiyidat,  and  is  owned  by  bis  descendants  ;  tbe  present  head 
of  tbe  family  being  Sardar  All,  who  officiated  for  a  time  as  a  Tahsiidar  in  tbe 
Mainpiiri  district.  The  place  where  his  great  ancestor  was  buried  is  shown  at 
the  back  of  the  Chhatthi  Faina,  but  is  unmarked  by  any  monument. 

The  story  as  told  in  different  localities  is  so  identical  in  all  its  main  features 
that  it  may  reasonably  be  accepted  as  based  on  fact :  but  it  is  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  an  exact  date  for  the  event,  or  decide  which  of  the  Sissodia  Princes  of 
Chitor  is  intended  by  the  personage  styled  *  the  Band  Katehra.’  Still,  though 
certainty  is  unattainable,  a  conjectural  date  may  be  assigned  with  some  amount 
of  probability  ;  for  as  the  Band  Katehra  is  represented  as  still  living  at  the  time 
wdien  the  fort  of  Maki-ban  was  recovered  by  Ala-nd-din,  his  light  from  his 
own  country  cannot  have  occurred  very  long  previously,  and  may  plausibly 
be  connected  with  Ala-ud-din’s  memorable  sack  of  Chitor,  which  took  place  in 
the  year  1303.  If  so,  he  can  scarcely  have  been  more  than  a  cadet  of  the 
royal  line  :  for,  according  to  accepted  tradition,  the  actual  Rana  of  Mewar  and 
all  his  family  had  perished  in  the  siege,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  second 
son  and  his  infant  nephew,  Samir,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  who  eventually  not 
only  recovered  the  ancient  capital  of  Ms  forefathers,  but  made  it  the  centre  of 
a  far  wider  dominion  than  had  ever  previously  acknowledged  the  Sissodia  rule. 
The  stratagem  of  introducing  armed  men  disguised  as  women  in  closed  litters 
into  the  heart  of  the  enemy’s  camp  had  been  successfully  practised  against  Ala- 
nd-din.  himself  after  a  former  siege  of  Chitor,  and  had  resulted  in  the  escape  of 
the  captured  Rana.  This  may  have  suggested  the  adoption  of  the  same  expedi¬ 
ent  at  Maha-ban,  either  in  fact  to  the  Sufi,  who  is  said  to  have  carried  it  into 
execution,  or  to  the  local  legend-monger,  who  has  used  it  as  an  embellishment 
to  Ms  narrative. 

The  shrine  of  Syam  Laid,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  above,  still 
exists  as  a  mean  little  cell,  perched  on  the  highest  point  of  the  fortifications  on 
the  side  where  they  overlook  the  JamunA  It  is  believed  to  mark  the  spot  where 
Jasoda  gave  birth  to  Maya,  or  Joga-nidru,  substituted  by  Vasndeva  for  the  in¬ 
fant  Krishna.  But  by  far  the  most  interesting  building  is  a  covered  court 
called  Kanda's  Palace,  or  more  commonly  the  Assi-Khamba,  the  eighty 
pillars.  In  its  present  form  is  was  erected  by  the  Muhammadans  in  the  time  of 
Aurangzeh  out  of  older  materials,  to  serve  as  a  mosque,  and  as  it  now  stands, 
It  is  divided,  by  five  rows  of  sixteen  pillars  each,  info  four  aisles,  or  rather  info 
a  centre  and  two  narrower  side  aisles,  with  one  broad  outer  cloister.  .  The 
external  pillars  of  this  outer  cloister  are  each  of  one  massive  shaft,  cut  info  many 


the  assi-khamba. 

w  Ws  with  two  horizontal  bands  of  carving  :  the  capita*  decorated 
®  f  the  Kali  Yn^  is  given  to  another  somewhat  plainer.  '  e- 

years  ™*^ly  FeeediBg  the  fall  of  “*“*£*0“ 
wodd  seem  L  the  columns  at  Mahteban  most  have  been  sculptured  before  the 
sault  of  Mahmud  in  1017  ;  for  after  that  date  the  place  was  too  insi„  ^  can 
^selected  as  the  site  of  any  elaborate  edifice.  Thus,  hfcFergnsson -n- 
iectnre  is  confirmed,  that  the  Delhi  pillars  are  to  he  ascribed  to  the  ninth  or 
f  ,  tanr  He  doubts  whether  the  cloister  there  now  stands  as  originally  . 
amnged  by  the  Hindus,  or  whether  it  had  been  token  down  and  rearranged 
bTthe  conquerors ;  but  concludes  as  most  probable  that the  former  vras  the  ca.se 
and  that  it  was  an  open  colonnade  surrounding  the  palace  of  Rithi  Bay  If 
” -  he  adds,  «  it  is  the  only  instance  known  of  Hindu  pillars  bei^  left  nndis- 
turbed  ”  General  Cunningham  differs  from  this  pe  nsion  and  considers  rf 

Stert  incredible  that  any  architect,  designings  original  budding  and  wishing 

T  htote  heioht  should  have  recourse  to  such  a  rude  expedient  as  constructing 
to  distinct  pillars,  and  then,  without  any  disguise,  piling  np  one  on  the  top  of 
te  it  But  such  a  design,  however  strange  according  to  moduli  ideas,  did 
not  Bis  clear,  offend  the  taste  of  the  old  Maha-ban  arclnteeto,  smeeuefite 
’  •  it  for  decorative  purposes  even  when  there  was  no  constructed 


they  have  all  the  appearance  of  being  in  two  pieces. 

A  good  illustration  of  this  Hindu  fancy  for  broken  pfflais  ma 
Noh-jhil,  a  town  across  the  Ganges  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  d^ 
also  is  a  Muhammadan  daxgah,  constructed  out  of  the  wreck  of  a  B 
The  pillars,  twenty  in  number,  are  very  simple  m  character,  but  « 
,  P  as  being  all  of  uniform  design,  which  is  quu 

,  «w  - 

of  .  single  pie*  of  .tone.  ®.  »&  Zy 

oonsMs  of  f«.  deep  eendUbeped  nolcles  talf-"? 
capital ;  the  result  of  which  is  to  make  each  column  appear  a. 
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two  peces,  The  explanation  is  obvious.  In  earlier  days,  when  large  Hocks 
of  stone  were  difficult  to  procure,  there  was  also  lack  of  sufficient  art  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  unavoidable  join  in  the  structure.  In  course  of  time  the  eye  became 
accustomed  to  the  defect,  and  eventually  required  its  apparent  introduction 
even  where  it  did  not  really  exist  A  similar  conservatism  may  be  traced 
in  the  art  history  of  every  nation,  and  more  especially  in  religious  art.  In 
breaking  up  .Ms  columns  into  two  pieces,  and  thus  perpetuating,  as  a  decora- 
t  tion,  what  in  its  origin  had  been  a  signal  defect,  the  Hindu  architect  was 

unconsciously  influenced  by  the  same  motive  as  the  Greek,  who  to  the  very 
}  :  .  last  continued  to  introduce,  as  prominent  features  in  Ms  temple  facades,  the 

metopes  and  triglyphs  which  had  been  necessities  in  the  days  of  wooden  eon- 
:  struction.  bat  had  become  unmeaning  when  repeated  in  stone. 

The  two  ancient  Brahmanical  temples  on  the  Gwaliar  rock,  commonly 
known  as  the  Sas  Baku,  illustrate  still  more  remarkably  than  the  Noh-jhil  dar- 
’  gah  the  way  in  which  what  was  originally  a  constructors!  make-shift  has  subse¬ 

quently  been  adopted  as  a  permanent  arcMtectorsl  feature.  In  the  larger  of 
;■  these  two  buildings  the  interior  of  the  spacious  nave  is  disfigured  by  four  enor- 

:  mens  columns,  which  occupy  a  square  in  the  centre  of  the  area  and  obstruct  the 

j  view  in  every  direction.  It  is  evident  at  a  glance  that,  though  the  work  of  the 

'  ;  same  architect  as  the  rest  of  the  fabric,  they  .are.  utterly  out  of  harmony  with 

Ms  first  design*  Necessity  alone  can  have  compelled  him  to  introduce  them  as 
props  for  a  falling  roof ;  while  the  shallowness  and  unfinished  state  of  their  sur¬ 
face  sculpture  further  suggest  that  they  were  erected  in  great  haste  in  order  to 
avert  a  catastrophe  which  appeared  imminent.  They  were  as.  little  contemplated 
j  ■  at  the  outset  as  the  inverted  arches  in  Wells  Cathedral,  or  as  .the  rude  struts  in¬ 

serted  by  General  Cunningham  in  this'  very  same  building  to  support  the  broken 
arcMtraves  of  the  upper  story.  In  the  smaller  temple,  wMeh  is  of  somewhat 
* :  later  date,  the  internal  arrangement  follows  precisely  the  same  lines,  though 

here  the  lesser  span  of  the  roof  rendered  the  detached  pillars  unnecessary,  the 
massive  walls  being  quite  sufficient  by  themselves  to  support  the  small  fiat 
dome  and  the  low  tower  that  surmounted  it.  The  central  columns,  however, 
are  kr”e  ■* ;  \rr.L»ticalIy  treated,  and  are  in  such  excellent  proportion  to  the  other 
parts  of  thd  0  Milling,  having  been  designed  with  them  and  not  subsequently 
intruded;  f  w  they  are  really  decorative  and  add  beauty  to  the  interior. 

i  Biji'h  *  mmoles,  like  that  of  Gohind  Beva  at  Brinda-ban.  to  which  thev 
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T  the  wer  Gwaliar  temple  the  nave  and  the  choir  remain  but  the  sanctum, 
t  St  the  case,  has  been  totally  destroyed  by  the  Muhammadans, 
^it  o^eS  however,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  choir  as  seen 
Lm  the  interior  to  have  communicated  with  an  apartment  beyond,  though 
r,™4,”t»ow  deed  With  blocks  of  stao.  I.  tk.  of  tie  ».  ««- 

1««  to  p,rf«* .  tie  —  t-  -Mr  " 

l  the  sanctum  still  exists  m  «tw,  built  up  into  the  ramparts  of  the  fort.  Gene 
ral  Cunningham,  in  describing  these  buildings,  has  Mowed  Mr.  Fergusson 

JL  a»  triple  arrangement  »bich  othenrae  conld  not  hae.  e«aped  him. 

To  return  to  the  Chbatthi  Palna.  On  a  drum  of  one  of  the  pillars  is  an 
inscription-now  upside  down-which  I  read  as  Edm  ddta  hu  *>«*  ^ 

meaning,  it  would  seem,  ‘  Column  No.  91,  the  gift  of  Bam  Das.  ^  This  w°rd 

rather  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  pillars  were  ^  the 

belonged  to  a  single  building,  though  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  d.  J  ^ 
wreck  of  several  different  temples,  all  of  which 

Ghazni,  when  be  captured  the  fort  in  1017.  In  either  «.  ««««  be  no 
question  as  to  the  Buddhist  character  of  the  building,  or  budding®, 

XtTthe  wall  a  small  seated  figure  of  Buddha,  as  also  a 

iLe  upright  of  a  Buddhist  railing.  The  latter  is  ornamented  wrih  Mated 

circular  disks,  on  one  of  which  is  represented  a  bead  with  a  “os‘ 

chignon  and-what  is  unnsual-has  four  oval  sockets  for  cross-bars  on  eiti l 

ridfinstead  of  three.  These  columns  and  other  fragments  had  probabl 

^Tytg  about  for  centuries  rill  the  Muhammadans,  in  the  reign  of 

Aurangzeb,  after  demolishing  a  modem  Hmdn  temple,  rong  y  pu  . 

tgX  td  set  them  up  i  its  site  as  a  makeshift  for  a  mosque.  Mten 

Father  Tieffenthafier  visited  Maha-ban  about  the  middle  of  la*t 

it  seems  that  Hindus  and  Muhammadans  were  both  m  joint  possessmn  of  the 

building,  for  he  writes:  “On  voit  a  Maha-ban  dans  ™  ^ 

par  80  colonnes,  nne  peinture  qui  represente  Krishna  volant  da  lait  en  jeiknt 

k  ckir  et  jouant  avec  dkutres.  Get  edifice  a  ete  convert!  en  p«t»  en  nne 

mosquee,  en  partie  en  nne  pagode.”  But  the  connection  of  the  bmldmgwitb 

the  thixd  of  the  Gwaliar  temple*  commonly  called  the  T  tm*  l«  «bown  by  the 

Cmm^faam  heaitatoa  to  express  an  opinion,  is  certainty  a  Jain  bnU  g  , 

™ZLh*i*ht  of  the  doom-ay,  a  featnre  peculiarly 

static,  of  the  totrer — as  in  the  BudJh  Gaya  tcmple-which  no  Brahman  *onW  ere 

of  allowing  ©▼«£*  the  tad  of  the  gad, 
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Krishna  or  his  worship,  even  at  anv  earlier  period,  is  entirely  fictitious.  That 
is  to  say,  so  far  as  concerns  the  actual  fabric  and  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
constructed  :  the  site,  as  in  so  many  other  similar  cases,  has  probably  been 
associated  with  Hindu  worship  from  very  remote  antiquity.  In  Sir  John 
Strachey’s  time  I  obtained  a  grant  of  Es,  1,000  for  the  repair  of  the  building, 
which  had  fallen  into  a  very  ruinous  condition,  and  in  digging  the  foundations 
of  the  new  screen- walls  (the  old  walls  had  been  simply  set  on  the  ground  without 
anv  foundation  at  all)  I  came  upon  a  number  of  remains  of  the  true  Hindu 
temple,  dating  apparently  from  no  further  back  than  about  the  year  1500  A.D. 
The  Iconoclast  would  not  use  these  sculptures  .in  the  construction  of  his  mosque* 
since  they  had  too  recently  formed  part  of  an  idolatrous  shrine,  but  had  them 
buried  out  of  sight  ;  while  he  had  no  scruple  about  utilizing  the  old  Buddhist 
pillars.  Whatever  I  dug  up,  I  either  let  into  the  wall  or  brought  over  to 
Mathura  for  the  local  Museum.  The  roof  of  the  present  building,  as  constructed 
by  the  Muhammadans,  is  made  up  of  any  old  slabs  and  broken  pillars  that 
first  came  to  hand ;  but  two  compartments  are  covered  in  with  the  small  fiat 
domes  of  the  old  temple,  which  are  similar  in  character  to  the  beautiful  examples 
at  Ajmer  and  Mount  Abu. 

Mothers  come  here  for  their  purification  on  the  sixth  day  after  childbirth 
—chhattM  puja — whence  the  building  is  popularly  known  as  the  Ohhatthi  Pains, 
and  it  is  visited  by  enormous  crowds  of  people  for  several  days  about  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  Krishna’s  birth  in  the  month  of  Bhadon. .  A  representation  of  the 
infant  god’s  cradle  (pdlna)  is  displayed  to  view,  with  his  foster-mother’s  chum 
and  other  domestic  articles..  The  place  being  regarded  not  exactly  as  a  temple, 
but  as  Nanda  and  Jasoda’s  actual  dwelling-house,  all  persons,  without  regard 
to  the  religion  they  profess,  are  allowed  to  walk  about  in  it  with  perfect  freedom. 
Considering  the  size,  the  antiquity,  the  artistic  excellence,  the  exceptional 
archaeological  interest,  the  celebrity  amongst  natives,  and  the  close  proximity  to 
Mathura  of  this  building,  it  is  strange  that  it  has  never  before  been  mentioned 
by  any  English  writer. 

It  is  said  that  whenever  foundations  are  sunk  within  the  precincts  of  the 
fort,  many  fragments  of  sculpture — of  Buddhist  character,  it  may  be  presumed 
—have  been  brought  to  light ;  bat  they  have  always  been  buried  again  or  bro¬ 
ken  up  as  building  materials.  Doubtless,  Maha-ban  was  the  site  of  some  of 
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Mahi-ban  »  tli,  site  W»«.*  *  ?» 

names  are  Brihad-vana,  Brihad-aranya,  Gokula,  and  ^  andagrama  an  no  o 
of  these,  it  is  true,  in  the -slightest  resembles  the  word  Uisobora.  But  th. 

-  M  weii  be  a  corruption  of  4  Krishna- pura,’  ‘  the  city  of  Krishna,  a  term  nsec 
hr  the  speaker  as  a  descriptive  title— and  it  would  be  a  highly  appr°p^ 
-but  token  bv  the  foreign  traveller  for  the  ordinary  proper  name  of  the  plac  . 
Colonel  Tod  thought  Clisobora  might  be  Batesar,  and  most. 
topographers  seem  to  have  blindly  accepted  the  suggestion.  There  is  hovb  ev  e 
foundation  for  it  beyond  the  surmise  that  Clisobora  and  Mathura i  ere 
„  the  »  *.  «»*7,  and 

been  a  place  of  importance,  because  its  older  name  was  derived  irom  the  Surase  . 
after  whom  the  whole  people  were  called  Sanraseni.  General  Cumimgham  m 

bis  4  Ancient  Geography,’  has  thrown  out  a  new  theory  and  identifies  Qhsobora 

(read  in  one  MS.  as  Cyrisoborka)  with  Brinda-ban,  assuming  that  Kalikaiartta, 
or  1  Kallka’s  Whirlpool/  was  an  earlier  name  of  the  town,  m  allusion  o  vns  1- 

na’s  combat  with  the  serpent  Kilika.  Bat  in  the  first  place,  the  Jamuna  does 
not  flow  between  Mathura  and  Brinda-ban,  seeing  that  both  are  on  the  same 
bank;  secondly,  the  ordinary  name  of  the  great  serpent  is  not  Kalika, 
Kaliya ;  and  thirdly,  it  does  not  appear  upon  what  authority  it  is  stated  t  a 
«the  earlier  name  of  the  place  was  K&likavartta.”  Upon  this  latter  pom  ,  a 
reference  was  made  to  the  great  Brinda-ban  Pandit,  Swrnm  amg4eharya5  who, 

if  any  one,  might  be  expected  to  speak  with  positive  knowledge  and  his  reRy 

iTLtil  the  course  of  all  his  reading,  he  had  never  met  with  Brinda-ban 
under  any  other  name  than  that  which  it  now  bears. 

The"  Tories  of  Maha-ban  are  told  in  a  special  (interpolated)  section 
0f  the  Bmhmanda  Parana,  called  the  Brihad-vana  Makitmya.  In  this, 

^Thepaialle^  ^0,F 

both  authors  seem  to  be  voting  from  the  same  ongmal,  the  hTthefrecmmt 

PMo*  in  FUny  must  be  due  to  an  “^a’at  be'  credited  to  Fiiny 

mention  of  FaUbofchra  in  tke  preceding  parafa  P  confloeace  of  the  Ganges 

himself,  who  fires  the  site  of  Falibothra  as  415  miles  to  the  east  of  the  coufi^  of  tl^ 

^hedamuna.  The  gods  whom  Arrian  proceeds  to  describe -to  t  e^«o£  »~I£ 

and  Hercules  correspond  closely  with  Krishna  and  Balarama,  w  o 
of  Mfttboxi  • 
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or  holy  places,  are  reckoned  to  be  twenty-one  in  number  as 

Bka~tmmii-tirtJima  yu&tam  hMrigundmn£amy 
Yamal-drjnna  punyatamam,  B  andcz-Ldpairyi  tathazva  cJwl, 
Gldntd-harana  Brahmandam,  kundam  Sarasvatam  taihdy 
Sarasrati  mid  iaim}  ¥i8hnu-kiL7ida-sarndnmtam> 

Kama-b&pam,  Krishna-hindum,  Gopa-kupam  iailiaiva  choy 
Mmmnam-mmamo-siMriamj  JMnzda-siMnam  eva  cha, 
Pui@md~pdiama~siMnam3  Trindvarttdkkya  pdianam , 
JSanda-harmyam,  Nanda-geham^  Gh&tam  Mamana-mmjndkmu7 
Mailmr&ndilmdhlmvam  kslmiram  pumjam  pdpaprandsanam, 
Janma-siMnam  tu  Sheskasm.  jananam  Yogamdyaya . 

The  Pdtana-patana-stbaiiain  of  the  above  Hues  is  a  ravine,  commonly  called 
Pntanii  khar,  which  is  crossed  by  the  Mathura  road  a  short  distance  outside  the 
town.  It  is  a  mile  or  more  in  length,  reaching  down  to  the  bank  of  the  Jamuna 
and,  as  the  name  denotes,  is  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  the  passage  of 
Puiana’s  giant  body,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Kans  Khar  at  Mathura. 

At  the  Brahmind  ghat,  where  a  nis,  or  *  sacred  dance,5  is  held  every  Sunday, 
there  is  a  small  modern  shrine  of  Mrittika  Bihari  and  the  remains  of  a  chhattri 
built  by  one  Mukund  Sink,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  been  washed  away  by 
the  river.  A  Jaini  sculpture,  probably  brought  from  the  Chhatthi  Palna,  is 
let  into  the  front  of  the  little  platform,  on  which  are  placed  bads  of  sand  in 
the  shape  of  the  pera  sweetmeat,;  to  represent  the  lump  of  earth  that  the  child 
Krishna  stuffed  into  Ms  mouth,  and  which  Jasoda  saw  develope  into  a  minia¬ 
ture  universe.  These  are  called  the  Br&hmdnd  he  pera  and  are  taken  away  by 
pilgrims  as  souvenirs  of  their  visit.  A  pretty  walk  under  the  trees  along  the 
high  bank  of  the  river  leads  to  the  Chinta-haran  gMfc,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  lower 
down  the  stream,  a  .secluded  spot,  where  a  Ras  is  held'  every  Monday.  There 
are  no  buildings  save  a  Bairagfs  cell.  The  Hindu  cicerones  never  fail  to  speak 
with  much  enthusiasm  of  the  liberality  of  Mir  Sarfaraz  All,  grandfather  of 
BftWMr  All,  who  never  cut  any  of  the  timber  for  his  own  profit  and  allowed  the 
pilgrims  to  make  free  use  of  it  all  :  the  properly  has  mow  changed  hands  and 
the  landlord’s  manorial  rights  are  more  strictly  enforced. 

Between  the  town  and  the  sandy  expanse  called  the  Raman  Beti  is  a  small 
grove  known  as  the  Khelaa  Ban,  with  several  trees  of  the-  Paras  Pipar  kind, 
which  I  have  not  seen  elsewhere  in  this  part  of  India,  though  in  Bombay  .there 
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area  was  occupied  till  1871,  when  it  was  hooded  by  the  river,  which  : 
lioal  he: git  and  carried  away  the  city  bridge,  18  pontoons  of  whieh  were 
Handed  here.  Since  then  the  site  has  been  deserted,  the  villagers  having  all 
.  j  to  M<rher  around.  Outside  one  of  the  gates  is  a  mosque  and  there  are 

prtlj  —W  *"5  %  "be 

”,r_mch<l»>g  »  b"SHi»g  said  to  have  ho  a  temple  of 

erected  by  Jawihir  Sinh  of  Bbaratpur  :  the  foundations  have  been  kid  bare  to 
a  depth  of  some  six  or  seven  feet 


The  principal  Hindu  festivals  observed  in  Mate-ban  are  the  Earn  LOa  m 
the  month  of  Kuvar,  first  set  on  foot  by  a  late  Tahsilddr,  M«nsbi  : B|“J“  ^  j 
2S  Putana  meM,  Kartik  Sadi  6tb  ;  ihe  Jakhaiya  mela,  held  on  the  Sundays  oJ 
the  month  of  High  (there  is  a  similar  festival  be»at  Pamdhat  m  the  Mastaf- 
abad  pargana  of  the  Mainpnri  district,  winch  is  believed  to  have  great  mfluencs 
on  the  fall  of  rain  in  ihe  winter  season)  ihe  Hainan  Beti,  held  on  the  san 
ae  Jamuna,  Phalgun  Sadi  11th;  and  the  Parikama,  or  Perambulation,  Kami 
Sudi  5th  ;  this  includes  the  town  of  Goknl  and  village  of  Raval,  at  which  kite 
pkee  Badha’s  mother  is  said  to  have  lived. 


The  Muhammadans,  who  are  only  1,704  in  number,  have  several  sma 
mosques  and  two  festivals.  One  of  these,  ihe  Chatiyal  Hadjis  held  ^  the  3rd  o 
ImL’l-awwal, in  honour  of  Saiyid  Badia-ud^in,  better  toown  as  Shah  Mada 
whose  principal  shrine  is  at  Makhanpur  on  ihe  Isan.  His  festivals,  wherev 
held,  are  distinguished  by  toe  name  of  Chatiyal,  meaning  ‘  an  op®  place,  m 
&e  hereditary  hierophants  bear  toe  title  of  Khalife.  The  second  Mrtoammad: 
mela  is  the  Ur*  Dargah  of  Shah  Gikn,  or  Saiyid  MakLdum.  The  dargah  w 
built  about  a  century  ago  by  Mawab  Sulaimia  Beg. 


GokuIi. 

The  town  of  Gokul— population  4.012— being  the  head-quarters  of  the  Valla- 
bMcMrvas,  or  Gokulashia  Grains,  is  throughout  the  year  crowded  with  pilgrims, 
of  whom  the  majority  come  from  Gujarat  and  Bombay,  where  the  doctrines  of. 
the  sect  have  b^en  very  widely  propagated,  more  especially  among  the  Bhattias 
and  other  mercantile  classes.  In  many  of  its  physical  characteristics  the  place 
used  to  present  a  striking  parallel  to  the  presumed  morality  of  its  kabtiuds ,  its 
streets  being  tortuous  and  unsavoury,  its  buildings  nnartistic,  its  environs  waste 
and  uninviting ;  while  to  complete  the  analogy,  though  only  five  or  six  miles 
distant  from  Mathura,  it  was  cut  off  from  easy  access  by  the  river,  and  was  thus 
at  once  both  near  and  remote,  in  the  same  way  as  its  literature  is  modern  and 
yet  obscure.  'The  pictnresqner  appearance,  which  it  presented  from  the  opposite 
^as  destroyed  on  nearer  approach.  For  the  temples,  though  they  amount 
to  a  prodigious  number  and  are  many  of  them  richly  endowed,  are  nearly  all 
modem  in  date  and  for  the  most  part  tasteless  in  design  ;  wMle  the  thorough¬ 
fares  were  in  the  rains  mere  channels  for  the  foods  winch  poured  down  through 
them  to  the  Jamuni,  and  at  all  other  seasons  of  the  year  were  so  rough  and 
broken  that  the  rudest  wheeled  vehicle  could  with  difficulty  make  its  way  along 
them.  Efforts  were  made  for  many  years  to  improve  its  sanitation,  hut  without 
the  slightest  result;  for  the  Gosain  Muaidars  were  quite  indifferent  to  any 
reform  of  the  kind,  and  were  well  content  to  let  things  remain  as  they.,  were. 
However,  by  personally  interesting  myself  in  the  matter  and  putting  an  active 
and  intelligent  Tahsildar  in  local  charge,  1  succeeded  before  I  left  the  district 
in  twaliTT#^  ft  by  universal  consent  one  of  the  cleanest  and  neatest  of  towns,  instead 
of  being  as  formerly  the  very  filthiest.  It  may  be  doubtful  how  long  the  reform 
will  last,  for  constant  supervision  is  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  number  of 
cattle  driven  within  the  walls  every  night,  which  render  the  place  really  what  its 
name  denotes,  *  a  cattle  yard,*  rather  than  an  abode  of  men.  Its  most  noteworthy 
ornament  is  a  spacious  masonry  tank  constructed  some  thirty  years  ago  by  a 
Seth  named  Chmma.  The  trees  on  its  margin  are  always  white  with  flocks  of 
large  water-fowl  of  a  quite  distinct  species  from,  any  to  be  found  elsewhere  in 
the  neighbourhood.  They  are  &  new  colony,  being  all  descended  from  a  few 
pairs  which  casually  settled  there  no  more  than  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  Their 
plumage  is  peculiar  and  ornamental,  but  not  at  all  times  easy  to  obtain,  as  the 
birds  are  considered  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  sanctuary,  and  on  one  occasion, 
when  a  party  of  soldiers  from  the  Mathura  cantonments  attempted  to  shoot  a 
number  of  them,  the  townspeople'  rose  m  masse  for  their  protection.  Imme¬ 
diately  opposite  the  tank  and  between,  it  and  the  river  I  had  a  new  school  built, 
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occupying  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle  with  an  arched  gateway  of  carved 
stone  on  the  fourth  side  facing  the  street.  The  cost  was  Ss.  2,4403  the  whole 
of  which  sum  was  raised  by  local  subscription  save  only  Bs.  500.  which  were 
allotted  from  the  balance  of  the  Government  cess.  A  Sanskrit  class  has  since 
been  started,  and  so  many  wealthy  pilgrims  visit  Goknl,  who  would  he  glad  to 
spend  their  money  on  local  institutions  ,  if  there  were  only  some  one  to  call  their 
attention  to  them,  that  the  school  might  easily  fee  maintained  as  one  of  the 
largest  and  highest  in  the  district. 

The  great  heresiarch,  Yallabbdch&rya,  from,  whom  Goknl  derives  all  its 
modern  celebrity,  was  bora  in  the  year  1479  A.  B.,  being  the  second  son  of 
Lakshman  Bhatt,  a  Telinga  Brahman  of  the  Vishnu  Swaini  Sampradaya.  By 

the  accident  of  birth,  though  not  by  descent,  he  can  he  claimed  as  a  native  of 
Coper  India,  haring  been  bom  at  Champaranya,  a  wild  solitude  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Banaras,  whither  his  parents  had  travelled  up  from  the  south  on 
a  pilgrimage.  Their  stav  in  the  holy  city  was  cut  short  by  a  popular  emeute, 
the  result  of  religious  intolerance  ;  and  the  mother,  who  was  little  in  a  condition 
to  encounter  the  distress  and  fatigue  of  so  hasty  a  Eight  prematurely  gave  birth 
on  the  way  to  an  -eight  months’  child.  Either  from  an  exaggerated  alarm  as 
to  their  own  peril,  or,  -as  was  afterwards  said,  from  a  sublime  confidence  in  the 
promised  protection  of  Heaven,  they  laid  the  babe  under  a  tree  and  abandoned 
it  to  its  fate.  When  some  days  had  elapsed,  and  their  fears,  had  subsided,  they 
.cautiously  retraced  their  steps,  and  finding  the  chid  still  alive  and  uninjured 
on  the  very  spot  where  he  had  been  left,  they  took  him  with  them  to  Banaras. 
After  a  very  short  stay  there,  they  fixed  their  home  at  Goknl,  where  the  child 
was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the  Pandit  Narayan  Bliatt,  and  in  four  months 
mastered  the  whole  vast  range  of  Sanskrit  literature' and  philosophy.  His  fol¬ 
lowers,  it  may  be  remarked,  are  conscientious  imitators  of  their  founder  in 
respect  of  the  short  time  which  they  devote  to  their  studies  ;  hut  the  result  .in 
their  case  is  more  in  accordance  with  ordinary  experience,  and  their  scholarship 
of  the  very  slightest.  When  eleven  years  of  age,  he  lost  Ms  father,  and  almost 
immediately  afterwards  commenced  his  career  as  a  religious  teacher.  His  ear¬ 
liest  triumphs  were  achieved  in  Southern  India,  where  he  secured  his  first  con¬ 
vert,  Bamodar  Das ;  and  in  a  public  disputation  at  Yijaynagar,  the  place  where 
Ms  mother’s  family  resided,  he  refuted  the  arguments  of  the  Court  Pandits 
with  such  authority  that  even  the  King.,  Krishna  Deva,  was  convinced  by  his 
eloquence  and  adopted  the  youthful  stranger  as  Ms  spiritual  guide.  Thence- 
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adherents.  A  life  of  celibacy  being  utterly  at  variance  with  Ills  ideas  of  a 
reasonable  religion*  be  took  to  himself  a  wife  at  Banaras  and  became  the  father 
of  two  sons,  Goplmih,  bom  in  1511!  and  Bitthalnath  in  1518.  His  visits  to 
Bra]  were  long  and  frequent.  There,  in  1520*  he  founded  at  Gobardhaa  the 
great  temple  of  Srf-niih  ;  and  at  Brinda-ban  saw  in  a  vision  the  god  Krishna, 
who  directed  him  to  introduce  a  new  devotion  in  his  honor,  wherein  he 
should  be  adored  in  the  form  of  a  child  under  the  title  of  Balkrishna  or 
Bal  Gropal  ;  which  is  still  the  coitus  most  affected  by  his  descendants  at  the 
present  day.  His  permanent  home,  however,  was  at  Banaras,  where  he  com¬ 
posed  his  theological  works,  of  which  the  most  extensive  is  a  commentary  on 
the  Bhagavad  Gita,  called  the  Subodhini,  and  where  be  died  in  the  year  1581. 

He  was  succeeded  in  the  pontificate  by  his  seeond  son,  Bitthalnath,  who 
propagated  Ms  father’s  doctrines  with  great  zeal  and  success  throughout  all  the 
south  and  west  of  India,  and  Mmseif  received.  252  distinguished  proselytes, 
whose  acts  are  recorded  in  a  Hindi  work,  called  the  1  Do  San  Bavan  Yart&f 
Finally*  in  1565,  he  settled  down  at  Gokul  and,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  breathed 
his  last  on  the  sacred,  hill  of  Gobardhan.  By  his  two  wives  he  had  a  family  of 
seven  sons,  Giridhar,  Gobind,  Bal-krishan,  Goknlna.th,  Haghunath,  Jadnnath, 
and  Ghansyam.  Of  these,  the  fourth,  Goknlnath,  is  by  far  the  most  famous, 
and  his  descendants  in  consequence  claim  some  slight  pre-eminence  above  their 
Irimmftft.  His  principal  representative  is.  the  Gossan  at  Bombay. 

Unlike  other  Hindu  sects,  in  which  the  religions  teachers  are  ordinarily  un¬ 
married,  all  the  Gossans  among  the  Yaliabh&cbaryas  are  invariably  family  men 
and  engage  freely  in  secular  pursuits.  They  are  the  Epicureans  of  the  east  and 
are  not  ashamed  to  avow  their  belief  that  the  ideal,  life  consists  rather  in  .social 
enjoyment  than  in  solitude  and  mortification.  Such  a.  creed  is  naturally  des* 
trndave  of  afi  self-restraint  even  in  matters  where  indulgence  is  by  common 
consent  held  criminal ;  and  the  profligacy  to  which  it  has  given  rise  is  so  notori-r 
ous  that  the  late  Hahft&ja  of  Jaypur  was  moved  to  expel  from  his  capital  the 
ancient  image  of  Gokul  Ghandrama,  for  which  the  sect  entertained  a  special 
veneration.  He  further  conceived  such  .a  prejudice  against  Y aishnavas  in  general, 
that  all  his  subjects  were  compelled,  before  they  appeared  in  his  presence,  to 
mark  their  forehead  with  the  three  horizontal  lines  that  indicate  a  votary  of  Siva. 
The  scandalous  practices  of  the  Gosains  and  the  unnatural  subserviency  of  the 
people  in  ministering  to  their  gratification  received  a  crushing  ewpmi  in  a  muse 
tMm  for  libel  tried  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Bombay  in  1861,  from  the 
dabikd  narrative  of  which  1  have  borrowed  a  considerable  'amount  of  information. 
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THE  SIDBtt&m.  BAHASYA. 

The  dogma  of  Brahma-Sambandh,  or 4  union  with  the  divine,  ’  upon  which 
Yatlabhacharya  constructed,  his  whole  system,  was,  as  he  declares,  revealed  to 
him  by  the  Deity  in  person  and  recorded  word  for  word  as  it  was  uttered.  This 
inspired  text  is  called  the  Siddhanta  Rahasya,  and  being  very  brief  and  of  quite 
exceptional  interest,  it  is  here  given  in  fall : — 


tri}  ^i^sri  nfTT^rsi  i 
SlfR  d3?3T3J  11 

tro:  wfc  i 


1T£5iT  d!*^dW^D?rn:  1 

TPiiirai:  n  ndsoi:  a 

TBFtrm  ^t^prniri  n  F?im:  \ 


©»  v* 

rend:  1 

si  rtd  qqifaejawufrii  o 

drmsiti  ^qrra  WN  l 

awwtKW*  nan  ^  T&m  it:  a 
«?  aifrow  ft  waunT  ^  ud  i 
%crgnRt  Txm  snntrc:  nm^n  a 

aw  SfiTIf  W^N  tf’pdl  dr?:  1 


jnnds  Tra^rtnw 


ii 


aiUTrW* 


I 


ill  T%rmd 


a 


“At  dead  of  night,  on  the  11th  of  the  bright  fortnight  of  Sravan,  what  is 
here  written  was  declared  to  me,  word  for  word,  by  God  himself.  Every  sin, 
whether  of  body  or  soul,  is  put  away  by  union  with  the  Creator;  of  whatever 
kind  the  sin  may  be,  whether  1st,  original ;  2nd,  accidental  (w,  bom  of  time 
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anil  place] ;  3rd,  social  or  ceremonial  (£.«.,  special  offences  defined  by  custom 
or  the  Vedas) ;  4th,  sins  of  abetment ;  or  5th,  sins  sensual.*  No  one  of  these  is 
to  be  accounted  any  longer  existent ;  but  when  there  is  no  union  with  the  Creator 
there  is  no  putting  away  of  sin.  Therefore,  one  should  abstain  from  anything 
that  has  not  been  consecrated ;  hut  when  once  a  thing  has  been  dedicated,  the 
offerer  may  do  with  it  what  he  likes  :  this  is  the  rule.  The  God  of  gods  will  not 
accept  any  offering  which  has  already  been  used  by  the  owner.  Therefore,  at  the 
outset  of  every  action  there  should  be  unreserved  offering.  *  It  is  said  by  those 
of  a  different  persuasion,  1  what  is  once  given  cannot  be  taken  away  ;  it  is  all 
God's  ;*  but  as  is  the  practice  of  servants  on  earth,  so  would  we  act  in  the 
dedication  through  which  everything  becomes  God’s.  Ganges  water  is  fall  of 
impurities  ;  and  i  the  holy  Ganges’  may  be  predicated  of  bad  as  well  as  good. 
Precisely  the  same  in  our  case.” 

The  last  four  lines  are  rather  obscurely  expressed.  The  idea  intended  is  that 
as  servants  f  use  what  remains  of  that  which  they  have  prepared  for  their  masters, 
so  what  we  offer  to  God  we  may  afterwards  use  for  ourselves  ;  and  as  dirty 
water  flowing  into  the  Ganges  -becomes  assimilated  with  the  sacred  stream,  so 
vile  humanity  becomes  purified  by  union  with  God. 

The  practice  of  the  sect  has  been  modelled  strictly  in  accordance  with  these 
instructions,  A  child  is  Krishua-ed  (christened)  while  still  an  infant  by  the 
Gos&in’s  putting  on  its  neck  a  string  of  beads  and  repeating  over  -  it  the^ formula 
called  the  Ashtakshar  Mantra,  sri  Krishna  saranam  mama  (Deus  adjutorimn 
meiam),  but  before  the  neophyte  can  claim  the  privileges  of  Ml  communion  he 
has  to  undergo  a  rite  similar  to  that  of  confirmation,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve 
or  thereabouts,  when  ready  to  take  upon  himself  the  responsibilities  of  life,  he 
initiates  his  career  by  a  solemn  dedication  (samarpana)  of.,  all  that  he  has  and  is 
to  the  God  of  Ms  devotion.  This  oblation  of  ton,  man,  dhm ,  as  it  is.  popularly 


*  There  is  a  paraphrase  on  the  Sid&hanta  Bahasya  by  Gosaln  Goknlnatb.  called  Bnakts 
SlddMnta  ViTriti ;  la  which,  with  the  characteristic  fondness  of  Sanskrit  commentators  for 
scholastic  refinements*  he  explains  these .  terms  in  a  much  more  narrow  and  technics!  Berne  t  an 
that  which  1  have  applied  to.  them.  As  the  test  contains  an  uneven  number  of  luxes,  it  would 
appear  si  tot  fight  to  he  imperfect ;  but  this  suspicion  can  scarcely  be  well  foonded,  since  us 
Goknlaath’s  time  it  stood  precisely  as  now. 

f  Bewse  «*»!<!%  ‘  aemals/  Is  the  distinctive  name  for  lay  members  of  the  YailabMchirya 
cwBMwsity.  The  whole  system  of  doctrine  is  .known  as  *  Bnalxti  mirg/  or  w W  of  happiness,  and 
its  practice  m  *  Dsivi  Swan/  the  Divine  fife.  Their  seetarial  mink  consists  of  two  fed  ferpendi- 
cola*  lines  down  the  forehead,  meeting  in  a  aarre  at  the  root  o*  the  nose  with  *  M  spot  between 

theta. 


T^T^iw^jra^THTiw^ii  vpra^  fwrrci  .^pghh- 

SKWKMd^lMrigqOiai  oJWl  VI  wnxnfa  5«^Ti 


cct^ri 

«  Om.  He  God  Krishna  is  my  refuge.  Distracted  by  the  infinite  pain 
and  torment  caused  by  the  separation  from  Krishna,  which  has  extended  over  a 
space  of  time  measured  by  thousands  of  years,  I  now,  to  the  holy  Krishna,  do 
dedicate  my  bodily  faculties,  my  life,  my  soul,  and  its  belongings,  with  my  wife, 
my  house,  "my  children,  my  whole  substance,  and  my  own  self.  G,  Krishna  ;  I 
am  thy  servant.'’* 

Ifow*  all  this  may  be  so  interpreted  as  to  convey  a  most  unexceptionable 

•  that  man  should  consecrate  to  God,  wholly  and  without  reserve,  hii 
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God  wifl  be  affected  towards  as  in  the  same  way,  and  conciliation  will  then  be 
impossible.  When  to  this  it  is  added  that  the  Gosain  obtains  Ms  position  solely 
by  birth,  and  that  no  defect,  moral  or  intellectual,  can  impair  Ms  hereditary 
claim  to  the  adoration  of  Ms  followers,  who  are  exhorted  to  close  their  eyes  and 
ears  to  anything  that  tends  to  Ms  discredit,®  it  is  obvious  that  a  door  is  opened 
to  scandal  of  a  most  intolerable  description.  By  the  act  of  dedication,  a  man 
submits  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Gosain,  as  God’s  representative,  not  only  the 
first  fruits  of  Ms  wealth,  but  also  the  virginity  of  his  daughter  or  Ms  newly- 
wedded  wife ;  while  the  doctrine  of  the  Brahma  Sambandh  is  explained  to 
mean  that  such  adulterous  connection  is  the  same  as  ecstatic  union  with  the 
God,  and  the  most  meritorious  act  of  devotion  that  can  be  performed.  This 
glorification  of  immorality  forms  the  only  point  in  a -large  proportion  of  the 
stories  in  the  Ohanrasi  Tarta,  or  c  Accounts  of  VaUabhach&rya’s  84  great  pro¬ 
selytes.5  One  of  the  most  extravagant  will  be  found. given  in  full  at  the, end  of 
iMs  chapter.  The  work  commences  with  reference  to  the  Revelation  of  the 
SiddMnta  Rshasya,  preceded  by  a  brief  coHoqny  between  the  Deity  .and  the 
Gosain,.  of  which  the  folowing  words  are  the  most  important :  — 

nnvft  vrgri  nwnrar  set  %t  wra 

NO  '  * 

gn  sjpm  It  i  %t  g* 
iist  rig  ,*tra  %  gg  Crag 

grotiif  mg^T  1}  mt  sngg 

iiT  gm  f^g^  ^=f g  fggfi  8 

u  WallabM* — Yon  know  the  nature  of  life  :  that  it  is  full  of  defects  ;  how 
can  there  be  union  between  it  and  yon  ? 
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while  he  wields,  at  the  same  lime,  in  virtue  of  his  religious  character, 
an  influence  which  is  absolutely  unbounded  among  his  own  people,  and 
very  considerable  in  all  classes  of  Hindu  society.  In  the  official  world*  how- 
ever  he  is  barely  known  even  by  name,  as  bis  estates  are  too  well  managed 
to  bring  him  before  the  Courts,  and  he  is  still  so  far  fettered  by  the  traditions 
of  his  order  that  he  declines  all  social  intercourse  with  Europeans,  even  of 
the  highest  rank:  so  much  so,  that  when  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  these 
Provinces  visited  the  station  in  1873,  and  being  unaware  of  this  peculiarity, 
expressed  in  writing  a  desire  to  see  him,  the  invitation  was  not  accepted. 
The  compliment  was  prompted  by  the  Gcsain's  annual  gift  of  a  prize  of 
Bs.  300  for  the  student  who  passes  first  in  the  general  Entrance  Examination 
for  the  Calcutta  University  ;  a  donation  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
cannot  have  been  suggested  by  any  ulterior  motive  beyond  a  genuine  desire  for 
the  furtherance  of  education.  He  has  since  converted  it  into  a  permanent 
endowment.  In  the  same  spirit,  though  he  makes  no  claim  to  any  high 
degree  of  scholarship  himself,  he  has  maintained  for  some  years  past  in  the 
city  of  Mathura  a  Sanskrit  school,  which  is  attended  by  a  large  number  of 
adnits  as  well  as  bovs,  for  whom  he  has  secured  very  competent  teachers. 
He  has  also  contributed  freely  to  the  Gokul  new  school  and-as  a  further 
ptoof  of  the  liberality  of  his  sentiments— he  gave  Bs.  400  towards  the  erection 
of  the  Catholic  Church, 


At  all  the  Vallabhach&rya  temples,  the  daily  services  are  eight  in  number— 
sit,  1st,  Mangala,  the  morning  levee,  a  little  after  sun-rise,  when  the  God  is 
tak®  from  his  conch  and  bathed ;  2nd,  Sringara,  an  hour  and-a-hsjf  later,  when 
the  God  is  attired  in  all  his  jewels  and  seated  on  his  throne  ;  3rd,  Gwala,  after 
an  interval  of  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  when  the  God  is  supposed  to  be 
starting  to  graze  Ms  cattle  in  the  woods  of  Braj  ;  4th,  Raj  Bhog,  the  mid-day 
meal,  which,  after  presentation,  is  consumed  by  the  priests  and  distributed 
^m«ng  the  votaries  who  have  assisted  at  the  ceremonies  ;  5th,  Uttapan,  about 
g  Y  when  the  God  awakes  from  his  siesta  5  fith,  Bhog,  the  evening 
;  7th,  Sanihya,  the  disrobing  at  sunset ;  and  8th,  Sayan,  the  retiring 
to  rest.  Upon  all  these  oocasions  the  ritual  concerns  only  the  priests,  and 
tile  lay  worshipper  is  simply  a  spectator,  who  evinces  his  reverence  by 
any  of"  the  ordinary  forms  with  which  he  would  approach  a  human  superior. 


On  tiie  foil  moon  of  Asarh  there  is  a  curious  annual  ceremony  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  ascertaining  the  agricultural  prospects  of  the  year.  The  priests  place 
little  packets  of  the  ashes  of  different  staples,  alter  weighing  them,  in  the  sane- 


>pie,  ana 
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managed 
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%  prize  of 


animation 
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any  high 
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number — 
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later,  when 
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superior. 


for  the  pnr- 
iriests  place 

in  the  sane- 


Ira.:. a.  wit 


iuarv.  The  temple  Is  then  dosed,  mu  tne 
morning  the  packets  are  examined.  Should 
in  weight,  that  particular  article  of  produ 
should  they  decrease,  the  harvest  will  be  pro 
As  has  already  been  mentioned,  none  c 
po'in^  appearance.  The  three  oldest,  ded. 

Madan  Mohan,  and  Bitthalnaih,  are  ascribe 
named,  which  is  near  the  Jasoda  Ghat,  has  : 
rangle  with  bold  brackets  carved  into  the  fo 
quite  nncared  for  and  is  rapidly  falling  Into 
of  the  remainder  are  Dwaraki  Nath,  dating 
1GS6.  with  an  annua!  income  ot  Bs.  4,42! 
latter  name  being  that  of  the  Gosam.  who: 
possession,  with  an  income  of  Rs.  9.3*2  ;  B; 

Ji,  a  descendant  of  Bittiialnata  s  younger 
of  Bs.  10, *350:  Sri  Chandra.:. a,  with  Bs. 

Mathures,  Gopai  Lai,  and  Brajeswar  ;  all  o' 
are  also  tvro  shrines  in  honour  of  Mahadevs 
pur,  in  1602.  The  principal  melas  are  the 
in  Bh&don,  and  Annkiit  on  the  day  after  tl 
vart  mela  is  also  held,  Kartik  badi  4th, 
first  paraded  and  then  tom  to  pieces.  The 
called  the  Gandipuia  Darwaza.  It  is  of  s 
never  been  completely  finished.  From  it 

length,  runs  between  some  very  fine  tamarin-  ,  '  ;  ,  th  riv„ 

SA.il  i.  to  aeigbWhood,  do..  »  <***»*  “  f  t^ZA 

opposite  on  the  right  ban  *  ^  ^  widened  and  straightened,  and 

pilgrims  in  the  rains,  and  I  had  -  .  ,  i  i  y. .  probably 

L  trustees  of  the  GokuMth  temple  had  promtsed  to  metal  it  .  hut  pro  J 

ibis  lias  not  been  done.  ^  B 

One  small  speciality  of  Goknl  is  the  manufacture  of  i" 
ments — figures  of  peacocks,  cows,  and  other  an^s  “ 
principally  purchased  as  souvenirs  by  pilgrims.  1  ~ 

tional,  and  the  work  roughly  finished  ;  but  some  littie  ' 
and  when  better  models  are  snpplied,  they  are  copied  with 
imrenuitv.  The  articles  being  of  pure  silver,  are  sold  tor 


te  of  the  town  is 


with  die  addition  of  two  anas  in  die  rupee  for  the  work  ;  unless  it  is  exception¬ 
ally  well  finished,  when  a  somevriiat  higher  rate  is  demanded. 

Baladeva,  os  Balded.  # 

Some  six  miles  beyond  Maha-ban,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  high  road  lead¬ 
ing  to  Sa'dabad  ana  Jale*ar,  is  the  famous  temple  of  Baladeva,  in  the  centre  of 
a  modern  town  with  a  population  of  2,  £35,  which  also  hears  the  same  name. 
The  original  village  was  called  Rirhi,  and  still  exists,  but  only  as  a  mean  suburb 
occupied  by  the  labouring  classes.  Adjoining  the  temple  is  a  brick-built  tank, 
above  30  yards  square,  called  variously  Kshir  Sugar,  the  fsea  of  milk/  or  Kshir 
Knud,  or  Balbhadra  Kund.  It  is  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  and  the  surface  of 
the  water  is  always  covered  with  a  repulsive  thick  green  scum,  which,  however, 
does  not  deter  the  pilgrims  either  from  drinking  or  bathing  in  it.  Here  it  is 
said  that  Crosain  Gokulnath  was  warned  in  a  vision  that  a  god  lay  concealed. 
Immediate  search  was  made,  and  the  statue  of  Baladeva^.  that  has  ever  since 
been  regarded  as  the  tutelary  divinity  of  the  place,  was  revealed  to  the  adoring 
gaze  of  the  assembled  multitude.  Attempts  were  made  to  remove  it  to  Gokul ; 
bu.:  as  every  cart  broke  down,  either  from  the  weight  of  the  stone,  or  the  reluc¬ 
tance  of  the  God  to  change  his  abode,  a  shrine  was  erected  for  his  reception  on 
the  spot,  and  an  AMvasi  of  Bhartiya,  by  name  Xalyan,  constituted  guardian. 
From  Ms  two  sons,  Jamuna  Das  and  Musiys,  or  Sukadeva,  are  descended  the 
whole  horde  of  Pandas,  who  now  find  the  God  a  very  valuable  property.  They 
have  acquired,  by  purchase  from  the  Jats,  the  old  village  of  Birha,f  and  are 
also  considerable  landowners  in  six  other  villages — viz.,  Artoni,  Hera,  Chhibaran, 
Eharalra,  Miir-pur  and  Shahab-pur,  whence  they  derive  an  annxfal  income  of 
Bs.  3,853.  This  estate,  which  was  for  the  most  part  a  grant  from  Sindhia, 
forms,  however,  hut  a  small  part  of  their  wealth,  as  the  offerings  made  at  the 
shrine  in  the  coarse  of  the  year  are  estimated  to  yield  a  net  profit  of  Bs.  30,000 
more.  The  Kshir-Sagar  and  all  the  fees  paid  by  pilgrims  bathing  in  it  "belong 
not  to  the  temple  Pandas,  hut  to  a  community  of  Sanadh  Brahmans. 

The  temple,  despite  its  popularity,  is  neither  handsome  nor  well  appointed. 
Its  precincts  include  as  many  as  eleven  cloistered  quadrangles,  where  accom- 

*  The  latter  name  represents  the  common  pronunciation,  which  (as.  in  all  similar  words)  has 
become  corrupted  by  the  practice  of  writing  In  Persian  characters,  which  are  inadequate  to 
express  the  to  termination. 

|  Beside*  the  entire  mmiadari,  the  Pandas  hold  also  255|  foighas  in  Rirha  as  mua&iars.  Of 
this  &re%  73  Mghas  are  occupied  by  buildings,  while  the  .remainder  la  elihervwaste  or  orchard. 
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modation  is  provided  for  the  pilgrims  and  resident  priests.  No  definite  charge 
ipvied  on  the  former,  bnt  they  are  expected  to  make  a  voluntary  donation 
according  to  their  means.  Each  court,  or  fan;,  as  it  is  called,  beam  the  name 
its  founder  as  follows  :-lst,  the  Kunj  of  Bashk  Ml  of  Agra  and  Lattnau, 
1817  A  D. ;  2nd,  of  Bachharaj,  Baniya,  of  Hathras,  1825  ;  3rd.  of  Naval  Karan, 
Baniva,  of  Agra,  1868  ;  4th,  of  Bhim  Sen  and  Hulas  Rai,  Bamyas,  of  Hathuri, 
1828';  5th,  of  Das  Mai,  Khattri,  of  Agra,  1801 ;  6th  of  Bhattacharya  o,  Jaypur, 
1794  ;  7th  of  Gopal,  Brahman,  of  Jaypur ;  8th  of  Chiman  Lai,  ofMat  ura, 
1778  ;  9th,  of  Sada  Ram,  Khattri,  of  Agra,  1768  ;  lOrii,  of  Chmrna,  HMwa^of 
Bharat-pur,  1808  ;  and  11th,  of  Pdran  Chand,  Paehaun,  of  Maha-haa,  1801- 
Se  actual  temple,  hnilt  by  Seth  Syfcn  Das,  of  Delhi,  towards  the  end  of  last 
centarv,  stands  at  the  hack  of  one  of  the  inner  courts,  and  on  each  of  its  three 
disengaged  sides  has  an  arcade  of  three  hays  with  broad  flanking  piers.  On 
each  of  these  three  sides  a  door  gives  access  to  the  cella,  which  is  snrmounted 
bv  a  <quat  pyramidal  tower.  In  addition  to  the  principal  figure,  Baladeva, 
who  is  generally  very  richly  dressed  and  bedizened  with  jewels,  it  contains  another 
life-sized  statue,  supposed  to  represent  his  spouse  Revaii.  Apparently  she  was  an 
after-thought,  as  she  is  put  away  in  a  corner,  off  the  dais.  In  an  adjoining  court 
is  shown  the  small  vaulted  ehamber  which  served  the  God  as  a  residence  for  e 
first  century  after  his  epiphany.  Near  the  tank  is  a  shrine  dedicated  by  Brhun 
Lai  Bohra,  of  Muisan,  in  1803,  to  the  hononr  of  the  god  Handeya,  and  two 
stone  chhatris  in  memory  of  the  Pandas,  Harideva  and  Jagannaih. 

Two  «"""»!  melas  are  held  at  Baladeva,  the  one  Bhadon  sudi  6th  (commonly 
Deo  Cifeih),  the  ocher  on  the  full  moon  of  Agahn  ;  but  there  is  pro  a  y 
not  a  single  day  in  the  course  of  the  whole  year  in  which  the  temple  courts  are 
not  occupied  by  at  least  as  many  as  a  hundred  pilgrims,  who  come  irom  all  parts 
of  Northern  India.  The  cost  of  the  religious  ceremonial  cannot  he  a 

charitable  dole  of  an  ana  apiece  is  given  to  every  applicant ;  an  aat^e  es 

with  their  families  now  number  between  300  and  400  persons,  tne  ann 
cost  of  their  maintenance  must  he  very  considerable.  After  reasoname  e  uc- 
tions  on  these  three  heads-vL-.,  temple  expenses,  charity,  md  °£ 

the  priests,  the  balance  of  profits  is  calculated  at  over  Rs.  30,000.  T 
ordinarily  a  division  among  the  shareholders  at  the  end  of  every  three  months, 
when  they  wake  an  allotment  into  twelve  equal  portions,  that  being  ie  num¬ 
ber  of  the  principal  subdivisions  of  the  clan,  and  then  each  sub-division  makes  a 
separate  distribution  among  its  own  members.  The  votive  offerings  m 
vast  majority  of  cases  are  individually  of  very  trifling  amount  ;  bnt  even  so, 
their  collective  value  is  not  altogether  to  be  despised.  Thus,  poorer  p  grims,  in 
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ai  to  a  few  etrper  cdns*  often  present  a  piece  of  sugar  ;  and  the  heap  of 
c„  T2r  accumulated  In  three  or  four  days  has  been  sold  by  auction  for  as  much 
as  XL?.  5  '3.  Ihe  shrine  is  a  very  popular  one  among  all  classes  ;  scarcely  ever 
^  Sporran:  venture  made  without  a  vow  that  the  God  shall  receive  a  fixed 
share  of  the  profits,  if  he  bring  It  to  a  successful  Issue  ;  and  even  casual  votaries, 
who  have  no  special  boon  to  beg,  are  often  most  lavish  in  their  donations,  either 
of  money,  horned  cattle,  carriages,  horses,  or  other  property.  For  example,  a 
few  v&ars  acre,  Sirajlhan,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Agra,  gave  Us.  4,000  worth 
of  jewellery  f cr  the  personal  adornment  of  the  God. 

It  is  unfortunate  mat  the  hereditary  guardians  of  so  wealthy  a  shrine 
should  he  su:h  a  low  and  thriftless  set  as  the  Ahiv.as.Is  are.  The  temple-garden 
occupies  52  tighas  of  land  and  was  once  a  well-planted  grove.  It  Is  now  a 
dirtv.  unsightly  waste,  as  the  Fandes  have  gradually  cut  down  .all  the  trees  for 
firewood,  without  a  thought  of  replacing  them.  They  have  thus  not  only  dete¬ 
riorated  the  value  of  their  property,  but  also  forfeited  a  grant  that  used  to  he 
made  by  the  Maharaja  of  Bharat-pur  for  its  maintenance.  It  is  also  asserted 
to  he  a  common  practice  for  the  younger  members  of  the  clan,  when  they  see 
any  devotees  prostrate  in  devotion  before  the  god,  to  he  very  forward  in  assisting 
them  to  rise  and  leading  them,  away,  and  to  take  the  opportunity  of  despoiling 
.them  of  any  loose  cash  or  valuable  ornaments  that  they  can  lay  their  hands 
upon.  It  is  believed  that  thefts  of  this  kind  are  frequent. ;  though  the  victim 
generally  prefers  to  accept  the  loss  in  silence,  rather  than  incure  the  odium 
of  bringing  a  charge,  that  there  might  not  he  legal  evidence  to  substantiate, 
against  a  professedly  religious  community.  It  appears  in  every  way  desirable 
that  some  extra  police  should  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  Pfindes, 
and  a  constable  or  two  kept  permanently  on  duty  in  the  inner  court  of.  the 
temple.  As  an  illustration  of  the  esteem  in  which  learning  is  held  in  this  large 
and  wealthy  Brahmanica!  town,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  school,  is  not  only 
merely  a  primary  one,  but  is  also  about  the  smallest  and  worst  of  its  class  in 
the  whole  district 


3S0TBS  TO  CHAPTER  X. 

1  -Catalogue  ci  YiiiABHXomteTA  Liteeatube. 

t  «  '  i  -t  Wnrts  ascribed  to  the  founder  himself,  divided  into  two  classes  - 

I.  Sanskrit  wori-S  ascnbea  to  stings  of  authority,  being 

First,  commentaries  of  considerable  0  gdfcra  BMshya,  Jaimini 

four  in  number,  viz.,  Bhagavata  I'a.  no  these  have  I  seen.  Second- 

SntraBhashya,  and  Tattva  ipa •  1  “  Siddhanta  Bahasya,  Siddhhnta 

ly,  seventeen  very  short  original  poems  enttiM ^  ^  ^ 

Muktavali,  Pnsbti  Pra™ha  “^  a>  k  i  Ya^hani  Jala-bheda,  Sannyasa 
Yiveka  Dhairyasraya,  Knshmsraya,  Bh  chatur.sloki)  Panch-sloK, 

nirnaya,  Nirodha-lakshaaa,  eva-p  „  ‘  _  7  Qf  g]]  0f  these,  except  the 

Yamnnashtakam,  and  Purushottama  Sahasra-nama.  Ui 

locf  I  have  obtained  copies  from  GokuL 

Sarvotama-stotmm  oi  *  » ^  Y^abhashtakam  of  Bitthalnath,  Krishna 
Siddhanta  Yivriti  of  Gob  ■  p  rOrriladitakam.  Prem-Amntam 

Premimritoai  „t  Bit.toW.h,  Sk*. ■.*«■».  Ato» 

of  Gotaloili,  Sri  sum*.  Bhta», 

S™AJ*4ta,  StoiWiAokorp, 

Yirodha  Lotto,  Srito™  ^  B»s 

^  gooh„fc 

ni._Wo,b  to «*» D Iddasa  K»jo  rwita 

*•**-.«:  otSi-bM  mo,  iw«», 

»?=£2®  SSU  b—  ^ 

Yamnna  Ji  Pada,  and  others.  ___ 

tL-Specimeh  oi  the  Tone  aed  Stile  of  ioiulae  YallabhAchXeva 

LrrBBATUBS. 

■  -  (1  -R-richaji  Das  showed  his  devotion  to  the  Go- 

-  6  ^"tJfrSe  Chanrasi  Yarta,  and  is  interesting  as  a  specimen  both 
shins  is  extracted  from  the  u»  Wity.  Though  written  some 

of  the  dialect  and  ^  ^  ^  ^  evideace  to  the  contrary,  have 

ofavfflase 
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gossip.  It  does  not  contain  a  single  archaic  term,  and  in  its  inartificial 

style  and  rustic  phraseology  is  an . exact  representation  of  the  colloquial  idiom 

of  middle-class  Hindus  of  the  present  century ;  yet  it  has  absolutely  nothing 
in  common  with  the  language  officially  designated  the  vernacular  of  the 
country,  either  as  regards  the  arrangement  of  the  sentence  or  the  choice  of 
words ;  the  latter  being  all  taken  from  the  Hindi  vocabulary,  with  the  exception 
of  three  only— m.,  kaul ,  a  •' promise  f  muda, ,  - c  merchandise and  Jckabr,  i  newsd  ■ 
These  are  inserted,  as  if  on  purpose  to  show  that  the  non-admission  of  a  larger 
number  was  a  spontaneous  and  not  a  pedantic  exclusion.  As  to  its  purport, 
the  eulogy  which  it  bestows^on  the  extraordinary  sacrifice  of  personal  decency 
and  honour,  merely  for  the  sake  of  procuring,  the  Gos&ins  a  good  dinner,  is  so 
revolting  to  the  principles  of  natural  morality  that  itcondems  the  whole  tenour 

of  Vallabhacharya  doctrine  more  strongly . Than  any  argument  that  could  be 

adduced  by  an  opponent.  The  style  of  the  narrative  is  so  easy  and  perspicuous 
that  it  can  present  no  difficulty  to  the  student,  who  alone  will  take  an  interest  in 
the  matter,  and  therefore  I  have  not  considered  it  necessary  to  add  a  translation:— 

wt  w$m  rfm! 

t  *f  ??i  %  WTetsftr  if*  ** 

is  %o[g;  Jiiif  ij  nn  wraii 

sfNflNl.y  Wl  ^  cJ^jR  ^cjf  ^Tf  Ifujjq  sftfj 

w  mv*  trcif  ’sroranNn  uuro  %  ifa 

3R  =93  %T  ^1*113*3?  %T  fftHREra 

*m%nx 

^  Jim  l^T  rUT  JJW  U  ^  fiaaSRSTT  ^  ^ 

gr  wt  ^  luijcH  wgw  gfhff  sff 

TO®  *rii  cfiKi  ^ 

^  f^gn;  ^ 

%  11  imh  sRtui  i  Nn  1  % 

in rara  %  If  ?ft%f  %T  ^  ^  ^err  ^ 

IWft 

Os  ■ 


wMt  *ers1tm  1  ^5* 

%ia,aiaaiafi  wsaurJA^gwai™  ^ 

m5gt  3  a,  araaiirt  w«n  S  Sail  a*  is*  fi»w  g  raw 

ms,  53m,  art**!  %  «,  %3  aa  w  area  a  *ot  %,  are  a*  » 

a  araS,  aa  a,  ral  a  «*  ata  ^  f 9  91  ®ra' T”?! 

i %,*na1afiaia?t  nrewmri ^sSaanjnapww 
fin,  aaRSi  nmnaaK  ^aaannS  wtt«  *ft*  are  sajwi- 
aaftiaaraftw™ 

wan* •!«*«■«»*  ******  **** 

aftSwaTaSTaarai*i*waTar?TaaK%aanaaanawi- 

jgraPraraiaaaaT^a#  an awiara  SiRmai™  *“»«'** 

=j  *tf  in  bSt  sot# arei  S  ai  *  ann  w  S®1  ™  ^  "" 

firsOTSitisaare##  sa  freOT  afl  S  aw  ®wra 
aamSaflaw**«a*  s  «*»  ^  ^ 

f4a  antnS  *i  wra  ^  are  farara  aa  aawa  it 

^aS  sa*  ^aaw,  a* 
^Sarafre3ratraSaaaaireOTarewr^,nr,m 

aSareanawana  sns  ani#3T5**an  %9,9n,t*  ^  f" 

ananaSarerela  aS*  ■fiS-teiy***  *"  *"* 

3atra  snsOT  a*®  reirasra  air*  *nOTOT?wreOT«wi  fc 

*reOTSS#5S*sawtrere 
_„=j  *?»«*»  *i  ots  re  aPraiitanfaan  %ra j## 

tnnhtnS^Sre^^aSt  *» 

-1  La*  a,  *S,  a  &a 

si,aaa[R«’m='a,reraTanra*,,S^ 

%,5ttataT*  *  %i  wa  a  «a  «W  w*  i*9  ?°«ara 
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OS 

i  ii  eewI  %  rw  Ifs  iff  mm  mwmm 

^nm  fftxiw  3?ra%i  RR'stnra  rrpr  ra  afNi  «l  lira  sht%t 
f^gdiTO  h  sf.^sft  3PR  israi?  snsRurisit!  its  str  SHTTcflHt 
era  m  €  m  sRixri  ii  im  uik*  sfiirt  m  mhr  %rra 
era  qi  srarai  s  t%^k  Slif^ir  *nm  urh  era  5?  ^nxra^i 
^nCip'snSr  %  cr^|%tt!to*%h  era  aiif  ht  hhith  It  skit  in 
5ft  *jra  ht  sfNi  %i  vft^rnfr  rg^r  wf^'srf  h  3  Tin  aiipT  %t  rrpm 
5?  stra  m  i  ht  tot  %ft  tot  *1  fra  ss  5^!% 

Ox 

qrai’  SR1T  SF.tTfl  ct  HTT^TR  SR  ft  cm  gr  =rarai  h  sn^ri  %  zri 

©•  ^  Os 

stir!  errat  sraraT  hititt  fig  =?t  ratra  sr^jt  %  w  HTcirc 
‘SSTEf  SR  SRWT  1  %T  S?  gtrf  §!%®  3T  sRixri  itf  ^RgTI  lftll 
Ug  ^rriff  lT%r^g%t%IItl5fnT®1W  1  SR  if 

era  hi  h  n=t  ther  It  %t  era  %t  §ri$  =FnTri  wl 

SiSfWT  fa^R  SETH  ^R  51^1  %T  T^ra  Si^TI  HSf  RT  1  %T 

TRf  *n%T  1  Btl^  lira  itTTraf  STEgWrf  SRIJ  ^fR  qilpT 
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At  a  distance  of  three  miles  from  the  city  ox  Mathura,  the  road  to  bobar- 
dhaii  runs  through  the  village  of  Satoha,  by  the  side  of  a  large  tank  of  very 
sacred  repute,  called  Santana  Band.  The  name  commemorates  a  Baja  Santana 
who  (as  Is  said 'on  the  spot)  here  practised,  through  a  long  coarse  of  years,  the 
severest  religions  austerities  in  the  hone  ot  obtaining  a  son.  fils  wishes  were 
at  last  TKititki  bv  a  union  with  the  joddess  Ganga,  who  bore  Mm  Bliishma,  one 
of  the  famous  heroes  of  the  Mahdbharat.  Every  Sunday  the  place  is  frequented 
by  women  who  are  desirous  ot  issue,  anti  a  large  fair  is  held  there  on  die  6th. 
of  the  light  fortnight  of  Bhadoa.  The  tank,  which  Is  of  very  considerable 
dimensions,  was  faced  all  round  with  stone,  early  last  century,  by  Sawai  Jay 
Sink  of  Amber,  bat  a  greai  part  of  the  mason  r  is  now  much  dilapidated.  In  Its 
centre  is  a  high  hill  connected  with  the  ma-  i  land  by  a  bridge.  Tue  sides  of 
Vika  Ts1<vr»rl  ?ITO  /'ri’t'ATTAll  whb  fine  rltha  free  .  and  on  the  summit,  which  is 


was  imuerffone.  ior  ms 
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took  an  oath  to  renounce  Ms  birthright  and  never  to  beget  a  son  to  revive  the 
claim.  Hence  everv  religions  Hindu  accounts  it  a  duty  to  make  Mm  amends 
for  this  want  of  direct  descendants  by  once  a  year  offering  libations  to  Bhishma  s 
spirit  in  the  same  way  as  to  one  of  Ms  own  ancestors.  The  formula  to  be  used 

is  as  follows: — “  I  present  tins  water  to  the  childless  hero,  Bhisbma,  of  the  race 
of  Yyaghrapada,  the  chief  of  the  house  of  Sankriti.  May  Bhishma,  the  son  of 

Sant&nu,  the  speaker  of  truth  and  subjugate  of  his  passions,  obtain  by  this 
water  the  oblations  due  from  sons  and  grandsons.” 

The  story  in  the  Kirokta  Yedanga  relates  to  an  earlier  period  in  the  king’s 
life  if?  Indeed,  it  refers  to  the  same  personage  at  all,  which  has  been  doubted. 

It  is  there  recorded  that,  on  Ms  father’s  death,  Santanu  took  possession  of 
the  throne,  though  he  had  an  elder  Mother,  by  name  Devapi,  living.  This 
violation  of  the  right  of  primogeniture  caused  the  land  to  be  afflicted  with  a 
drought  of  twelve  years’  continuance,  which  was  only  terminated  by  the  recita¬ 
tion  of  a  hymn  of  prayer  pig  Yeda,  x.,  98)  composed  by  Devapi  himself,  who 
had  voluntarily  adopted  the  life  of  a  religious.  The  name  Satoha  is  absurdly 
derived  by  the  Brahmans  of  the  place  from  sattu,  £bran,5  which  is  said  to  have 
been  the  royal  ascetic’s  only  diet.  In  all  probability  it  is  formed  from  the  word 
Santanu  itself,  combined  with  some  locative  affix,  such  as  sthdna. 

Ten  miles  further’  to  the  west  is  the  famous  place  of  Hindu  pilgrimage, 
Gobardhan,  ie.9  according  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Sanskrit  compound,  ‘the 
nurse  of  cattle.’  The  town,  which  is.  of  considerable  size,  with  a  population  of 
4,944,  occupies  a  break,  in  a  narrow  range  of  bill,  which  rises  abruptly  from  the 
alluvial  plain,  and  stretches  in  a  south-easterly  direction  for  a  distance  of  some.... 
four  or  five  miles,  with  an  average  elevation  of  about  100  feet. 

This  is  the  hill  which  Krishna  is  fabled  to.  have  held  aloft  on  the  tip  of  his 
finger  for  seven  days  .and  nights  to  cover  the  people  of  .Braj  from  the  storms 
poured  down  upon  them  by  Indra  when  deprived  of  his  wonted  sacrifices.  In 
pictorial  representations  it  always  appears  as 'an  isolated  conical  peak,  which  is 
as  unlike  the  reality  as  possible.  It  is  ordinarily  styled  by  Hindus  of  the  present 
day  the  Gin-raj,  or  royal  hill,,  but  in  earlier  literature  is  more  frequently 
designated  the  Anna-kut  There  is  a  firm  belief  in  the  neighbourhood  that, 
as  the  waters  of  the  Jamuna  are  yearly  decreasing  in.  body,  so  too  the  sacred 
hill  Is  steadily  diminishing  in  height ;.  for  in  past  times  it  was  visible  from  Aring, 
a  town  four  or  five  miles  distant,,  whereas  now  a  few  hundred  yards  are 
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sufficient  to  remove  it  from  sight.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  marvellous 
fact  reconciles  the  credulous  pilgrim  to  the  insignificant  appearance  presented 
by  the  object  of  his  adoration.  It  is  accounted  so  holy  that  not  a  particle 
of  the  stone  is  allowed  to  be  taken  for  any  building  purpose  ;  and  even  the  road 
which  crosses  it  at  its  lowest  point,  where  only  a  few  fragments  of  the  rock 
crop  up  above  the  .ground,  had  to  he  carried  over  them  by  a  paved  causeway. 

The  ridge  attains  its  greatest  elevation  towards  the  south  between  the  vil¬ 
lages  of  Jatipura  and  Anyor.  Here,  on  the  submit,  was  an  ancient  temple 
founded  in  the  year  1520  A.  IX,  by  the  famous  YallabMcharya  of  Goknl,  and 
dedicated  to  Brl-imth.  In  anticipation  .of  one  of  Aoxangzeb's  raids,  the  image 
of  the  god  was  removed  to  Mthdwara  in  Udaypur  territory,  and  hasremalned 
there  ever  since.  The  temple  on  the  Gm-raj  was  thus  allowed  to  fall  into  ruin, 
and  the  wide  walled  enclosure  now  exhibits'  only  long  lines  of  foundations  and 
steep  fiighis  of  steps,  with  a  small,  uiiienanted,  and  ’■quite  modem  shine.  The 
plateau,  however,  com.mands  a  very  extensive  view  of  the  neighbouring  coun¬ 
try,  both  on  the  Mathura  and  the  Bharatpur  side,  with  the  fort  of  Dig  and  the 
heights  of  Nand-ganw  and  Barsana  in  the  distance. 


At  the  foot  of  the  hi!  on  one  side  is  the  little  village  of  Jatipura  will 
several  temples,  of  which,  one,  dedicated  to  Goknl-nath,  though  a  very  mean. 
building  in  appearance,  has  considerable  local  celebrity.  Its  head  is  the  ' 
Gosain  of  the  temple  with  the  same  title  at  Gokul,  and  it  is  the  'annual  scene 
of  two  religious  solemnities,  both  celebrated  on  the  day  after  the  Dip-dan  at 
G-obardhan.  The  first  is  the  adoration  of  the  sacred  Ml,  called  the  Giri-rij 
Puia,  and  the  second  the  Anna-kiit,  or  commemoration  of  Krishna’s  sacrifice. 
They  axe  always  accompanied  by  the  renewal  of  a  long-smnding  dispute  be¬ 
tween  the  priests  of  the  two  rival  temples  of  Sri-nath  and  Gokul-nath,  the  one 
of  whom  supplies  the  god,  the  other  his  shrine..  The  Image  of  Gokul-nath,  the 
traditional  object  of  veneration,  is  brought  over  for  the  occasion  from  Goknl, 
and  throughout  the  festival  is  kept  in  the  Gdkul-nath  temple  on  the  hill,  except 
for  a  few  hours  on  the  morning  .after  the  Biwali,  when  It  Is.  exposed  for  worship 
on  a  separate  pavilion. '  This  building  is  the  properly  of  Giridhari  JL  the  Sri-nath 
Gosain,  who  invariably  protests  against  the  intrusion.  Party-feeling  runs  so 
high  that  it  is  generally  found  desirable  a  little  before  the  anniversary  to  take 
heavy  security  from  the  principals  on  either  side  that  there  shall  be  no 
breach  of  the  peace.  The  Relationship  between  the  Gosains  Is  explained  by  the 
following  table  * — 


m 
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FERAMBF  L  ATI0H  OF  THE 

Damodar  Ji,  alms  Baa  Ji, 

Gosain  of  the  temple  of  Sri-nath  at  Nathdwara. 


Lacibman  JL  Gosain  of  temple = Chandravali  Ban  Ji 


of  GokuL-iiafh:  died*  1861. 


(living). 


Gobind  Bae  Ji,  Gosain 
of  temples  of  iTavanit- 
Priya  and  Sri-nath,  at 
Nathdwara. 


Kanlaija  LAI  (adopted  son), 
grandson  of  Gosain  Pnrushot  * 

tam  Lai. 


Giridbari  JL 


.  Immediately  opposite  Jatipnra,  and  only  parted  from  it  by  the  intervening  ■ 

range,  is  the  village  of  Anyor-  literally  ‘  the  other  side’— with  the  temple  of 
Sri-nath  on  the  summit  between  them.  A  little  distance  beyond  both  is  the 
village  of  Pnchhri,  which,  as  the  name  denotes,  is  considered  the  ‘  extreme 

limit 5  of  the  Girl-raj. 

Kartik,  the  month  in  which  most  of  Krishna’s  exploits  are  believed  to  have 
been  performed,  is  the  favorite  time  for  the  pari-krama ,  or  ‘  perambulation’  of 
the  sacred  hill.  The  dusty  circular  road  which  winds  around  its  base  has  a  length  . 
of  seven  hot,  that  is,  about  twelve  miles,  and  is  frequently  measured  by  devotees 
•who  at  every  step  prostrate  themselves  at  full  length.  When  flat  on  the  ground, 
they  mark  a  line  in  the  sand  as  far  as  their  hands  can  reach,  then  rising  they 
prostrate  themselves  again  from  the  line  so  marked,  and  continue  in  the  same 
stvle  till  the  whole  weary  circuit  has  been  accomplished.  This  ceremony,  called 
Dandavati  pari-krama,  occupies  from  a  week  to  a  fortnight,  and  is  generally 
performed  for  wealthy  sinners  vicariously  by  the  Brahmans  of  the  place,  who 
receive  from  Es.  50  to  Bs.  100  for  their  trouble  and  transfer  all  the  merit  of 
the  act  to  their  employers.  The  ceremony  has  been  performed  with  a  hundred 
and  eight*  prostrations  at  each  step  (that  being  the  number  of  Badha’s  names 
and  of  the  beads  in  a  Aaishnava  rosary),  it  then  occupied  some  two  years,  and 
was  remunerated  by  a  donation  of  Bs*  1,000* 


Miomt  tbe  centre  of  the  range  stands  tbe  town  of  Gobardian  on  tbe 
margin  of  a  very  large  irregularly  shaped  masonry  tank,  called  the  Manasi 


*  In  Christian  mysticism  10?  is  as  sacred  a  number  as  108  In  Hindu.  Thus  the  Emperor 
Justinian’s  great  church  otS.  Sophia  at  Constantinople  was' supported  by  107  columns,,  the 
number  ol  pillars  in  the  House,  of  Wisdom. 
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Gangs,  supposed  to  have  been  called  into  existence  by  the  mere  action  of  the 
divine  will  (m&iasa).  At  one  end  the  boundary  is  formed  by  the  jutting  crags 
of  the  holy  hill ;  on  all  other  sides  the  water  is  approached  by  long  flights  of 
stone  steps.  It  has  frequently  been  repaired  at  great  cost  by  the  Bajas  of 
Bharat-pnr  ;  but  is  said  to  have  been  originally  constructed  in  its  present  form 
by  Baja  Man  Sinh  of  Jaypur,  whose  father  built  the  adjoining  temple  of 
Harideva.  There  is  also  at  Banaras  a  tank  constructed  by  Man  Sinh,  called 
M^.n  jgarovar,  and  by  it  a  temple  dedicated  to  M&iesvar  :  facts  which  suggest 
a  suspicion  that  the  name  1  Manasi**  is  of  much  less  antiquity  than  is  popularly 
believed.  Unfortunately,  there  is  neither  a  natural  spring,  nor  any  constant 
artificial  supply  of  water,  and  for  half  the  year  the  tank  is  always  dry.  But 
ordinarily  at  the  annual  illumination,  or  Dip-dan,  which  occurs  soon  after  the 
close  of  the  rains,  during  the  festival,  of  the  Diwali,  a  fine  hroad  sheet  of  water 
reflects  the  light  of  the  innumerable  lamps,  which  are  ranged  tier  above  tier 
along  the  ghats  and  adjacent  buildings,  by  the  hundred  thousand  pilgrims  with 
whom  the  town  is  then  crowded. 

Jn  the  year  1871,  as  there  was  no  heavy  rain  towards  the*  end  of  the 
season,  .and  the  festival  of  the  BIwaE  also  fell  later  than  usual,  it  so  happened 
that  on  the  bathing  day,  the  12th  of  November,  the  tank  was  entirely  dry, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  green  and  muddy  little  puddles.  To  obviate 
this  mischance,  several  holes  were  made  and  wells  sunk  in  the  area  of  the  tank, 
with  one  large  pit,  some  30  feet  square  and  as  many  deep,  in  whose  turbid 
waters  many  thousand  pilgrims  had  the  happiness- of  immersing  themselves.  For 
several  hours  no  less  than  twenty-five  persons  a  minute  continued  to  descend, 
and  as  many  to  ascend,  the  steep  and  slippery  steps  ;  while  the  yet. more  fetid 
patches  of  mud  and  water  in  other  parts  of  the  basin  were  quite  as  densely 
crowded.  At  night,  the  vast  amphitheatre,  dotted  with  groups  of  people-  and 
glimmering  circles  of  light,  presented  a  no  less  picturesque  appearance  than  in 
previous  years  when  it  was  a  brimming  .lake.  To  the  spectator  from  the  garden 

*  la  devotional  literature  mdnasi  has  the  sense  of  .*  spiritual/  as  m  the  Catholic,  phrase  *  spiritual 
communion.5  Thus  it  is  related  la  the  Bhakt  Mali  that  Bafi  Frith., iraj,  of  Bikaner,  being  on  a 
joainey  and  unable  to  visit  the  shrine,  for  which  he  had  a  special  devotion,  imagined  himself  to 
be  worshipping  in  the  temple,  and  made  a.  spiritual  act  of  contemplation  before  the  image  (nurti 
M  dhy&n  mdnasi  karte  the}.  For  two  days  Ms  aspirations  seemed,  to  meet  with  no  response,  but 
on  the  third  he  became  conscious  of  the  divine  presence.  On  enquiry  it*  was  found  that  fiat  two 
days  the  god  bad  been  removed  elsewhere,  while  the  temple  was  uadi*  repair.  He  then  made  a 
vow  to  end  Ms  days  at  Mathura.  The  emperor,  to  spite  him,  pot  Mm  in  command  of  an  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Kabnl;  bat  when  he  felt  hie  end  approaching,  he  mounted  a  camel  and  hastened  back  to 
the  holy  city  and  there  expired. 


sue  oi  ize  crcaa  ana  ceep  expanse,  as  me  line  oi  aexnariration  between  the  steep 
fights  of  steps  and  tiie  irregular  masses  of  building  wbicb  immediately  sur¬ 
mount  mem  ceased  to  be  perceptible,  the  town  presented  the'  perfect  semblance 
of  a  long  and  lofty  mountain  range  dotted  with  fire-lit  villages ;  while  the  clash 
of  cymbals,  the  beat  of  drams,  the  occasional  toll  of  bells  from  the  adjoining 
temples,  with  the  sudden  and  long-sustained  cry  of  some  •  enthusiastic  band, 
vociferating  the  praises  of  mother  Ganga,  the  clapping  of  hands  that  began 
scarce  heard,  but  was  quickly  caught  up  and  passed  on  from  tier  to  tier,  and 


prolonged 


applause, — all  Wended  with  the  ceaseless  mur¬ 


mur  of  the  stirring  crowd  in  a  not  discordant  medley  of  exciting  sound.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  popular  belief,  the  ill-omened  drying  up  of  the  water,  which  had  not 
occurred  before  in  the  memory  of  man,  was  the  result  of  the  curse  of  one 
Habib-uliah  Shah,  a  Muhammadan  fakir.  He  had  built  himself  a  hut  on  the 
top  of  the  Giri-raj,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  priests  of  the  neighbouring  temple 

md 

other  fragments  of  his  unclean  diet,  and  procured  an  order  from  the  Civil  Court 
for  Ms  ejectment  Thereupon  the  fakir  disappeared,  leaving  a  corse  upon  Ms 
persecutors :  and  this  bore  fruit  in  the  drying  up  of  the  healing  waters  of  the 
.Manas!  Ganga. 

Close  by  is.  the  famous  temple  of  Hari-deva,  erected  during  the  tolerant 
reign  of  Akbar  by  Baja  Bhagaw&n  Das  of  Amber  on  a  site  long  previously 
occupied  by  a  succession  of  humbler  fanes.  It  consists  of  a  nave  68  feet  in  length 
and  20  feet  broad,  leading  to  a  choir  20'  feet  square,  with  a  sacrarinm  of  about 
the  same  dimensions  beyond.  The  nave  has  four  openings  on  either  side,  of 
ch  three  have  arched,  heads,  while  the  fourth  nearest  the  door  is  covered  by 
qtsare  architrave  supported  by  Hindu  brackets.  There  'are  clerestory 
dows  above,  and  the  height .  is  about  30  feet  to  the  cornice,  which  is 
orated  at  intervals  with  large  projecting  heads  of  elephants  and  sea¬ 
lers.  There  was  a  double  roof,  each  entirely  of  stone :  the  outer  one 
igh  pitched,  gable,  the  inner  an  arched  ceiling,  or  rather  the  nearest 
approach  to  an  arch  ever  seen  in  .Hindu  design.  The  centre  was  really  fiat, 
but  it  was  so  deeply  coved  at  the  sides  that,  the  width  of -the  building  being 
inconsiderable,  it  had  all  the  effect  of  a  vault,  and  no  doubt  suggested  the 
sibility  of  the  true  radiating  vault,  which  we.  find  in  the.  iempkof  Govind 
i/fef  a  built  by  Bhagawan’s  son  and  successor,  Man  Sinh,  at  Brinc&-ban .  .The 
construction  is  extremely  massive,  .and  even  the.  exterior  is  still  solemn  and 
wsing,  though  the  two  towers  which  originally  crowned  the  choir  and 
ayriam  were  long  ago  leveled  with  the  roof  of  the  nave.  The  material 
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own  private  uses*  completely  neglecting  the  fabric  of  the  temple  and  its  religions 
services.*  In  consequence  of  such  short-sighted  greed,  the  votive  offerings  at 
this,  one  of  the  most  famous  shrines  in  Upper  India,  have  dwindled  down,  to 
about  Bs.  50  a  year.  Not  only  so,  but,  early  in  1872,  the  roof  of  the  nave,, 
which  had  hitherto  been  quite  perfect  began  to  give  way,  '  An  attempt  was 
made  by  the  writer  of  this  memoir  to  procure  an  order  from  the  Civil  Court 
authorising  the  expenditure,  on  the  repair  of  the  fabric,  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
temple  estate,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  dispute  among  the  shareholders,  had 
for  some  months  past  been  paid  as  a  deposit  into  the  district  ireasnrv  and  Wd 
accumulated  to  more  than  Bs.  3,000*  There  was  no  unwillingness  on  the  part 


*  13316  estate  is  divided  into  twenty-four  tefe  or  shares,  allotted  among  seventeen  different: 
families.  It  appeared  tint  Ml  wore  agreed  as  to  toe  dlsteibation,  with  the  exception  cf  one 
fey  name  Narayan,  who,  in  addition,  to  Ms  own  original  share*  claimed  also  13  sole  representative 
of  a  shareholder  deceased.  This  claim  wag  not  admitted  bj  the  others,  and  toe  zamindira  con- 
..fcnned  to  pay  the  revenue  as  a  deposit  into  toe  district  treuray,  till  eventually'  the  mnafldaw 
concurred  in  making  &  joint  application,  for  its  transfer  to  toemielvoL 
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to  examine  and  report  on  the  probable  cost.  Bat  an  nnfortnnate  delay  occnr- 
red  in  the  Commissioners  office,  the  channel  of  correspondence,  and  meanwhile 
the  wno.e  of  the  roof  tell  in,  with  the  exception  of  one  compartment.  This 
however,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  serve  as  a  model  in  the  work  of  restora¬ 
tion.  The  estimate  was  made  out  for  Rs.  8,767;.  and  as  there  was  a  good 
balance  in  hand  to  begin  upon,  operations  might  have  been  commenced  at  once 
and  completed  without  any  difficulty  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years.  But 
no  further  orders  were  communicated  by  the  superior  authorities  from  April, 
when  die  estimate  was  submitted,  till  the  Mowing  October,  and  in  the  interim 
a  baniya  from  the  neighbouring  town  of  Aring,  by  name  Chhitar  hoping 
to  immortalise  himself  at  a  moderate  outlay,  came  to  the  relief  of  the  temple 
proprietors  and  undertook  to  do  all  that  was  necessary  at  his  own  private  cost 
He  accordingly  ruthlessly  demolished  all  that  yet  remained  of  the  orimnal  roof 
breaking  down  at  the  same  time  not  a  little  of  the  carious  comice, Ind  in  fe 
place  simply  threw  across,  from  wall  to  wall,  rongh  and  unshapen  wooden 
beams,  of  which  the  best  that  can  be  said  is,  that  they  may,  for  some  few  years 
serve  as  a  protection  from  the  weather.  But  all  that  was  unique  and  charao-’ 
teristic  in  the  design  has  ceased  to  exist ;  and  thus  another  of  the  few  pages  fr 
the  fragmentary  annals  of  Indian  architecture  has  been  blotted  out  for  ever. 
Like  the  temple  of  Gobind  Deva  at  Brinda-ban,  it  has  none  of  the  coarse 
figure  sculpture  which  detract  so  largely  from  the  artistic  appearance  of  most 
Hindu  religious  buildings  ;  and  though  originally  consecrated  to  idolatrous 
worship,  it  was  in  aU  points  of  construction  equally  well  adapted  for  the  public 
ceremonial  of  the  purest  faith.  Had  it  been  preserved  as  a  national  monument, 
it  might  at  some  day,  in  the  future  golden  age,  have  been  to  Gobardhan  what 
tile  ragaa  Pantheon  Is  now  to  Christian  Home* 


On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Manasi  Gangs  are  two  stately  cenotaphs,  c 
ehhattru,  to  the  memory  of  Randhir  Sinh  andBaladeva  Sinh,  Rajis  of  Bharat 
pur.  Both  are  of  similiar  design,  consisting  of  a  lofty  and  substantial  sonar 
masonry-  terrace  with  comer  kiosks  and  lateral  alcoves,  and  in  the  centre  th 
monument  itself,  still  further  raised  on  a  richly  decorated  plinth.  The  cell- 
enclosed  m  a  colonnade  of  five  open  arches  on  each  side,  is  a  square  apartmer 
^  haVmg  eaCh  WaU  diTided  k*0  1»JS,  of  whic 

tocei  T?1  1+  T’aJ’  and  ^  remainder  «“  with  reticulate 

Imp  J  Jkj-  ^  \SmaU  dome  at  ^  C0mer  alld  curious  curvi 

hnear  roof,  distmctrve  of  the  style,  over  the  central  compartments.  In  th 

krger  monument,  the  visitor’s  attention  is  specially  directed  to  the  panels  c 
the  doors,  painted  in  miniature  with  scenes  from  the  life  of  KrisW  to  th 


partment 
of  which 
siicnlated 
cs  cum¬ 
in  fh© 


'  J.11  MW  ^ciiUCtt  a«bjw.iimcy.  mj  tojMusr  &  ku^  a  &»  imw  m  re  «jss»  .pawy^v  -v«* 

Tlsits  to  the  town ;  bat  at  all  other  lames  it  is  most  obligingly  placed,  at  the  disposal  of  Snapem 
Tisitaw. 

f  Hans-ganj,  on  the  teak  of  the  Jamona,  immediately  opposite  Mathnrm,  wm  founded  by  this 

Earn.  In  consequence  of  a  diversion  ol  the  road  which  once  paased  through  it*  the  village  is 
now  that  most;  melancholy  of  all  Bpectacie%  a  modem  mia  j  though  it  some  spacicws 

walled  gardens,  crowded  with  magnificent  trees. 


iiTiKfiVilil 
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and  Bins  two-storied  kiosks  of  varied  outline  to  relieve  the  front  Attached  to 
Bam  Hansiya's  monument  is  a  smaller  one  in  commemoration  of  a  faithful 
attendant  Behind  is  an  extensive  garden,  and  in  front,  at  the  foot  of  the 
terrace,  is  an  artificial  lake.  caSed  the  Eusum-Sarovar,  460  feet  square  ;  the 
Sights  of  stone  steps  on  each  side  being  broken  into  one  central  and  four  small¬ 
er  side  compartments  by  panelled  and  arcaded  walls  running  out  60  feet  into 
the  water.  On  the  north  side,  some  progress  had  been  made  in  the  erection 
of  a  chkattri  for  Jawahii  Singh,  when  the  work  was  interrupted  by  Muhammadan 
inroad  and  never  renewed.  On  the  same  side,  the  ghats  of  the  lake  are  partly 
in  ruins,  and  it  is  said  were  reduced  to  this  condition,  -a  very  few  years  after 
their  completion,  by  the  Gosain  Himmat  Bahadur,  who  carried  away  the  ma¬ 
terials  to  Brinda-ban,  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  a  ghat  which  still  com¬ 
memorates  Ms  name  there.  Such  a  wanton  exercise  of  power  seems  a  little 
startling,  and  therefore  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  explain  a  little  in  detail 
who  this  warlike  Gosain  was.  A  native  of  Bundel-khand,  he  became  a  pupil 
of  Mahant  B&jendra  Giri,  who  had  seceded  from  the  Dasnamis,*  or  followers  of 
Sankaraeharya,  the  most  fanatical  of  all  Hindu  sectaries,  and  had  joined  the 
Saiva  Hfigas,  a  community  characterized  by  equal  turbulence  unfettered  by 
even  i  pretence  of  any  religious  motive.  Through  his  instigations,  Ali  Baha- 

an  illegitimate  grandson  of  Baji  Bao,  the  first  Peshwd,  was  induced  to 
take  up  arms  against  Sindhia  and  establish  himself  in  Bundel-khand  as  virtu- 
Mly  an  independent  sovereign.  In  1802,  Ali  Bahadur  fell  at  the  sieve  of 
Mlanjar,  leaving  a  son,  Shamsher  Bahadur.  At  first  the  heir  was  supported 
by  Himmat,  who,  however,  continued  quietly  to  extend  Ms  own  influence  as 
fer  as  possible  ;  and,  on  the  combination  of  the  Mahratta  cMefs  against  the 
British  Government,  in  wMch  they  were  joined  by  Shamsher,  foreseeing  in 
taeix  success  an  immediate  diminution  of  his  own  authority,  he  determined  to 

C°Tf^  ^  th6vBritit  ^  ttS  4th  °f  1803,  a  treaty  was 

concluded  between  Lord  Wellesley  and  ‘  Anup-gfri  Himmat  Bahadur1  by 

“  ^  territ0Iy  0n  tLe  Wesi  bank  of  &e  from  Kalpi  to 

Allahabad  was  assigned  to  him.  His  death,  however,  occurred  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  y^r,  when  the  lands  were  resumed  and  pensions  in  Hen  thereof  granted 

to  ms  laBEUlj,  .  & 

Other  sacred  spots  in  the  tewn  of  Gobardhan  are  the  temple  of  Cbak- 
resvar  Mahideva,  and  fonr  ponds  called  respectively  Go-rochan,  Dharm-rochan, 

’  Tf  asses  whence  the  title  Daa-atoi-are  Ortho,  israva,  van*,  aranva,  sarnsvaii 
member  of  *r*£Tlla’  **  ****  "  °f  ^ iB  *°  «■  S®®*  name  by  every’ 
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Pap-mcehan,  and  Rin-moclian.  But  these  latter,  even  in  the  rains,  are  mere 
paddles,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  year  are  quite  dry  ;  while  .the  former,  in  spite 
of  its  sanctity,  is  as  mean  a  little  building  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 

The  break  in  the  hill,  traversed  by  the  road  from  Mathura  to  Big,  is 
called  the  Dan  Ghat,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  spot  where  Krishna  lay  in  wait 
to  intercept  the  Gopis  and  levy  a  toll  (dan)  on  the  milk  they  were  bringing 
into  the  town.  A  Brahman  still  sits  at  the  receipt  of  custom,  and  extracts  a 
copper  coin  or  two  from  the  passers-by.  On  the  ridge  overlooking  the  gMh 
stands  the  temple  of  Ban  Me. 

For  many  years  past  one  of  the  most  curious  sights  of  the  place  him  been 
an  aged  Hindu  ascetic,  who  had.  bound  himself  by  a  vow  of  absolute  silence. 
Whatever  the  hoar  of  the  day,  or  time  of  the  year,  or  however  long  the  inter¬ 
val  that  might  have  elapsed  since  a  previous  visit,  a  stranger  was  sure  to  find 
him  sitting  exactly  on  the  same  spot  and  in  the  same  position,  as.  if  he  had 
never  once  stirred  ;  a  slight  awning  suspended  over  his  head,  and  immediately 
in  front  of  him  a  miniature  shrine  containing  an  emblem  of  the  god.  The  half 
century,  which  was  the  limit  of  Ms  vow,  has'  at  length  expired  ;  but  his  tongue, 
bound  for  so  many  years,  has  now  lost  the  power  of  uttering  any  articulate 
sound.  In  a  little  dog-kennel  at  the  side  sits  another  devotee,  with  "his  legs 
crossed  nnder  him,  ready  to  enter  into  conversation  with  all  comers,  and  looking 
one  of  the  happiest  and  most  contented  of  mortals  ;.  ■  though  the  cel!  in  which  he 
has  immured  himself  is  so  confined  that  he  can  neither  stand'  up  nor  lie  down  in  it. 

Subsequently  to  the  cession  by  Sindhia  in  1803,  Gobardhan  was  granted, 
free 'of  assessment,  to  Knar  Lachhman  Sinh,  youngest  son  of  Mja  Banjifc  Sinh 
of  Bharat-pur  ;  but  on  his  death,  in  1823,  it  was  resumed  by-  the  Government 
and  annexed,  to  the  district  of  Agra.  Of  late  years,  the  paramount  power  has 
been  repeatedly  solicited  by  the  Bharat-pur  Mja  to  cede  it  to  him  in  exchange 
for  other  territory  of  equal  value.  It  contains  so  many  memorials  of  Ms  :ances- 
iors  that  the  request  is  a  very  natural,  one  for  him.  to  make,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  tee  Bharat-pur  frontier  stands  .  greatly  in  need  of  rectification. 
It  would,  however,  be  most  impolitic  for  tee  Government  to  make  the  desired 
concession,  and  thereby  lose  all  control  over  a  place  so  important,  both  from,  its 
position  and  its  associations,  as.  Gobardhan. 

The  following  .  legend  in  the  Harivamsa  (cap.  94)  must  be  taken  to  refer 

to  tee  foundation  of  tee  town,  though  apparently  it  has  never  hitherto  been 
noticed  in  that  connection.  Among  the  descendants  of  Ihsbvaku,  who  reigned 
at  Ayodhya,  was  Haryasva,  who  took  to  wife  Madhumati,  tee  daughter  of  tee 
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giant  Madlra.  Being  expelled  from  the  throne  by  his  elder  brother,  the  kirn 
fled  for  refuge  to  the  court  of  his  father-in-law,  who  received  him  most  affecT 
tionatelj  and  ceded  .him  the  whole  of  his  dominions,  excepting  only  the  capital 

Madhuvana,  which  he  reserved  for  his  son  Lavana.  Thereupon,  Haryasva 
built,  on  the  sacred  Girivara,  a  new  royal  residence,  and  consolidated  the  king- 
dom  of  Anaria,  to  which  he  subsequently  annexed  the  country  of  Arupa,  or  (as 
it  is  otherwise  and  preferably  read)  Antipa.  The  third  in  descent  from  Yadu 
the  son  and  successor  of  Haryasva,  was  Bhima,  in  whose  reign  Kama,  the  then 
sovereign  of  Ayodhya,  commissioned  Satrughna  to  destroy  Havana’s  fort  of 
Madhuvana  and  erect  in  its  stead  the  town  cf  Mathura.  After  the  departure 
of  its  founder,  Mathura  was  annexed  by  Bhima,  and  continued  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  descendants  down  to  Yasudeva.  The  most  important  lines  in  the 
text  run  thus  ; — 


Haryasvascha  mahateja  divye  Girivarottame 
Nivesayamasa  puram  vasartham  amaropamah 
Anartam  nama  tadrashtram  surashtram  Godhan&yutam. 
Achirenaiva  kalena  samriddham  pratyapadyata 
Anupa-vishayam  chaiva  vela-vana-vibhiishitam. 


From  the  occurrence  of  the  words  Girivara  and  Godhana  and  the  declared 
proximity  to  Mathura,  it  is  clear  that  the  capital  of  Haryasva  must  have 
been  situate  on  the  Giri-raj  of  Gobardhan ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  country 
of  Anupa  was  to  some,  extent  identical  with  the  more  modem  Braj.  Annpa  is 
once  mentioned,  in  an  earlier  canto  of  the  poem,  as  having  been  bestowed  bv 
king  Prithu  on  the  bard  Suta.  The  name  Anarta  occure  also  in  cTto  X 
where  it  is  stated  to  have  been  settled  by  king  Reva,  the  son  of  Saryati,  who’ 
made  Kusasthali  its  capital.  In  the  Bamayana,  IV.,  43,  it  is  described  as  a 
western  region  on  the  sea-coast,  or  at  all  events  in  that  direction,  and  has  there- 
fore  been  identified  with  Gujarat.  Thus  there  would  seem  to  have  been  an  in- 

innate  mimWm  Ween  Gujar&t  and  MathurA  long  anterior  to  Krishna’s 

f  oimctiaiaoa  of  BwarakL 


_ _____ 


lust  nave 


who 

ibedas.a- 

las  there- 


great  prosperity  about  the  middle  of  last  century.  It  is  built  at  the  foot  and 
on  the  slope  of  a  ridge,  originally  dedicated  to  the  god  Brahma,  ’which  rises 


The  other  contains  a  me-size  usage  ui  um  mjuuuuwiuui-v**— 
priate  costume  and  supported  on  the  one  side  by  his  daughter  It 
the  other  by  Srid&ma,  a  Panranik  character,  here  for  the  nonce  re 
her  brother. 

The  town  consists  almost  entirely  of  magnificent  mansions  all 


pleasure  groonas.  All  date  from 
,  great  repnta- 


Imperial  Gazetteer,  and  .all  the  places  Is  the  district  that  he  dees  mention 


personal  connection  with  it ;  hence  the  di* 
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SindHa,*  ani  He  liar,  and  was  enriched  by  those  princes  with  the  most  lavish 
derations,  the  whole  c:  which  he  appears  to  have  expended  on  the  embellish¬ 
ment  of  Barsaca  and  the  other  sacred  places  within  the  limits  of  Braj,  his 
naiive  country.  Before  his  time,  Barsana,  if  inhabited  at  all,  was  a  mere 
ham.et  oi  the  aojotcing  village  t  eha-ganw,  which  now,  under  its  Gnjar  land¬ 
lords,  is  a  mean  and  miserable  place,  though  it  boasts  the  remains  of  a  fort  and 
an  ancient  and  well-endowed  temple,  dedicated  to  Baladeva.  Blip  Ram  was 
the  founder  of  one  of  the  now  superseded  temples  of  Larli  Ji,  with  the  stone 
staircase  np  the  side  of  the  hill  He  also  constructed  tha  largest  market-place 
in  the  town,  with  as  many,  is  it  said,  as  sixty-four  walled  gardens ;  a  princely 
mansion  for  his  own  residence  ;  several  small  temples  and  chapels,  and  other 
courts  and  pavilions.  One  of  the  latter,  a  handsome  arcaded  building  of  carved 
stone,  has  for  some  years  past  been  occupied  by  the  Government  as  a  police- 
station  without  any  payment  of  rent  or  award  of  compensation,  thouo-h'  the 
present  representative  of  the  family  is  living  on  the  spot  and  is  an  absolute 
pauper.  Three  cenotaphs  commemorating  Rup  Rim  himself  and  two  of  his 
immediate  relatives,  stand  by  the  side  of  a  large  stone  tank  with  broad  flights  of 
steps  and  flanking  towers,  which  he  restored  and  brought  into  its  present  shape. 
This  is  esteemed  sacred  and  commonly  called  BMnokhar,  that  is,  the  tank  of 
Brikha-bhan,  Radha’s  reputed  father.  In  connection  with  it  is  a  smaller 
reservoir,  named  after  her  mother  Kirat.  On  the  margin  of  the  Bhanokhar  is 
a  pleasure-house  in  three  stories,  known  as  the  Jal-mahalL  It  is  supported  on 
a  series  of  vaulted  colonnades  which  open  direct  on  to  the  water,  for  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  the  ladies  of  the  family,  who  were  thus  enabled  to  bathe  in  perfect 
seclusion,  as  the  two  tanks  and  the  palace  are  all  enclosed  in  one  courtyard  by 
a  lofty  hastioned  and  embattled  wall  with  tower-like  gateways. t  Besides  these 
works,  Rup  Ram  also  constructed  two  other  large  masonry  tanks,  one  for  the 
convenience  of  a  hamlet  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  he  settled  and  called  after 
Ms  own  name  Rup-nagar  ;  the  second  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  town,  in  the 
village  of  Ghazipnr,  is  the  sacred  lake  called  Prem  Sarovar,  which  he  faced  with 
octagonal  stone  ghats.  Opposite  the  latter  is  a  walled  garden  with  an  elegant 
domed  monument,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  to  his  brother  Hem-rdj  ° 


.  . .  «*  B«o  Sindhia;  for  a  treaty 

of  fc.  W,th  the  Comply,  regarding  trade  at  Baroch,  dated  the  30th  of  September,  1735  wL 
Kgaed  by  atm  there,  as  also  the  supplementary  article  dated  the  Mowing  January. 

k  t  Both  the  house  and  Bhanothar  have  been  eonaiderably  damaged  by  the  new  nronrietor 
■who  ha*  removed  many  of  the  larger  slab*  of  stone.  *>r°^  ' 
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THE  MISFORTUNES  OF  BARSANA. 

Contemporary  with  Bup  Bam,  two  other  wealthy  families  resided  at  Bar¬ 
sana  and  were  his  rivals  in  magnifieenee.  The  head  of  the  one  family  was 
Mohan  Bam,  a  Lavania  Brahman  ;  and  of  the  other  Lalji,  a  Tantia  Thakor. 

It  is  said  that  the  latter  was  by  birth  merely  a  common  labourer,  who  went  off 
to  Lakhnau  to  make  his  fortune.  There  he  became  first  a  harkara,  then  a 
jamadar,  and  eventually  the  leading  favourite  at  court.  Towards  the  close  of 
his  life  he  begged  permission  to  return  to  his  native  place  and  there  leave  some 
permanent  memorial  of  the  royal  favour.  The  Nawab  not  only  granted  the 
request,  but  further  presented  him  with  carte  blanche  on  the  State  treasury  for 
the  prosecution  of  his  designs.  Besides  the  stately  mansion,  now  much  dilapi¬ 
dated,  he  constructed  a  large  bdoli,  still  in  excellent  preservation,  and  two  wells, 
sunk  at  great  expense  in  sandy  tracts  where  previously  all  irrigation  had  been 
impracticable. 

The  sacred  tank  on  die  outskirts  of  the  town  called  Priya-krmd,  or  Plii- 
pokhar.  was  faced  with  stone  by  the  Lavaniyas.  who  are  further  commemorated 

bv  a  large  kaira,  or  market-place,  the  rains  of  the  vast  and  elaborate  mansion 
where  they  resided,  and  the  elegant  stone  eMmtiris  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  They 
held  office  under  the  Baja  of  Bharat-pur,  and  their  present  representative.  Ram 
Kara  van,  is  now  a  Tans  Ildar  in  that  territory. 

Barsana  had  scarcely  been  built,  when,,  by  the  fortune  of  war,  it  was  des¬ 
troyed  beyond  all  hope  of  restoration,  as  has  already  been  related  in  Chapter  II 
of  this  .memoir,  page  42.  As  if  this  Mow  were  not  enough,  in  the  year  1812  it 
sustained  a  farther  misfortune,  when  the  Ganrua  Thakurs,  its  zamindars,  being 
In  circumstances  of  difficulty  and  probably  distrustful  of  the  stability  of  British 
rule,  then  only  recently  established,  were  mad  enough  to  transfer  their  whole 
estate  to  the  oft-quoted  Laid  Baba  tor  the  paltry  sum  of  Rs.  602  and  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  holding  land  on  rather  more  favourable  terms  than  other  tenants.  The 
parish  now  yields  Government  an  annual  rental  of  Rs.  3,109  and  the  absentee 
landlords  about  as  much,  while  it  receives  nothing  from  them  in  return.  Thus 
the  appearance  now  presented  by  Barsana  is  a  most  forlorn  and  melancholy  one. 

The  hill  is  stall,  to  a  limited  extent,  known  as  Brakma-kd-pahdr  or  Brahma’ s 
hill  :  and  hence  it  may  he  inferred  with  certainty  that  Barsana  Is  a  corruption 
of  the  Sanskrit  compound  Brahmasanu,  which  bears  the  same  meaning.  Its 
four  prominent  peaks  are  regarded  as  emblematic  of  the  four-faced  divinity, 
and  are  each  crowned  with  some  building  ;  the  first  with  the  group  of  temples 
dedicated  to  Larli  Ji,  the  other  three  with  smaller  edifices,  known  respectively 
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the  temple  at  kasb-gXkw. 

extent  an!  elevation,  completes  the  amphitheatre  in  which  the  town  is  set,  and 
the  space  between  the  two  ranges  gradually  contracts  to  a  narrow  path,  which 
tarelv  allows  a  single  traveller  on  foot  to  pass  between  the  shelving  crags  that 
tower  above  him  on  either  side.  This  pass  is  famous  as  the  Sankari-khor,* 
iiterailv  ‘  the  narrow  opening,’  and  is  the  scene  of  a  mela  (called  the  Burhi 
Lila)  on  the  13th  of  the  month  of  Bhadon,  often  attended  by  as  many  as  10,000 
people.  The  crowds  divide  according  to  their  sex  and  cluster  about  the  rocks 
round  two  little  shrines,  erected  on  either  side  of  the  ravine  for  the  temporary 
reception  of  figures  of  Badha  and  Krishna,' and  indulge  to  their  heart’s  content 
in  all  the  licentious  banter  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  At  the  other  mouth  of 
the  pass  is  a  deep  dell  between  the  two  high  peaks  of  the  Man-Handir  and  the 
Mor-kntti,  with  a  masonry  tank  in  the  centre  of  a  dense  thicket  called  the 


*  A  aiintlix  we  of  the  local  Iona  Khar,  for  Khoi,  may  be  observed  in  the  village  of  Kh&ira, 
"There  U  a  pood  celled  Ghisil-Ktai  Knud,  corresponding  to  the  more  common  Sanskrit  compound 
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,  „  .  t,„ii  :f  a  cooking  and  sleeping 

flawed  on  either  side  by  a It  stods'k  the  centre  of  a  paved 
apartment,  and  bas  two  towers,  or  «Har  •  ^  wHch  command  a 

conrfc-yard;  snrronnded  by  a  lo  ty  w  ^  ^  ^  levei  expanse  of  the  Mathura 
very  extensive  view  of  ^  Bha^  P  wbich  deters  at  the  foot  and  on  the 

district  as  fax  as  Gobardhan.  The  vUlaj,  degcli  tion,  butcontams  a  few 

slope  of  the  rock,  is,  for  the  most  part,  of  am  Mp  ^  0f 

handsome  bonses,  more  especially  on  dedi^ted  to  Manasa  Devi  all  the 

Baxsana.  With  the  exception  of  one  temp  ^  M  Nax-sinha,  Gopi- 

remainder  bear  some  Me  ofthe  Bhdba-Mohan,  and  Jas^- 

nhih,  NrityarGopal,  Gni  ’  than  the  others,  and  stands  ma  court- 

nandan.  This  last  is  on  a  krg  _  It  ^  muob  fo  the  same  style  and  apparently 
yard  of  its  own,  half  way  up  or  probably  a  little  older ;  an 

of  the  same  date  as  the  tempi  _  -  „PT1iioned  in  the  mantra,  which  runs  as 
opinion  which  is  confirmed  by  i  3^nia^rdrm-randdhipam.  A  flight  of  114 
follows  ^Yasoddrruaidanam  lands  -  fr  &  Bharat-pnr  quarries, 

w  »P,  .f  ^  w- 

leads  fon a®  l™1  °f  **“ 'I*!?  “L*  ta»ri»  n»  •<«»»  m  "*• 

nates  at  the  main  entrance  of  the  great  P  ^  A_  D.  At  the  foot  of 

cost  of  B4bn  Ganr  PrasSd  of  Calc,lt^  *  of  stone  buildings  on  one  side 

the  hill  is  a  large  nnfinished  square^  ^  ,j  constracted  by  Snraj  Mall’s 

ti.  ITS ^ L s>rf« 

Bani,  the  Bam  Kishori.  A  They  are,  however,  gradu- 

ktemi  tv**,  the  ?**«£*£  J  and  no Attempt  is  made  to 

allv  disappearing,  one  by  one  every  y  ,  pfa  and  snpposed  to 

A  little  beyond  this  is  the  sacred  lahe  n  ^  ^  <  water?  ^  It  is  a 

be  the  pool  where  Krishna  used  ^  ^  ghits  on  all  its  sides,  the  wort 
magnificent  sheet  of  water  with  £  |fc  measures  810  feet  by  378, 

of  a  Dowager  Bani  of  Ban Iwan  m  ^  ^  said  to  be  designed  in  the  form 

and  therefore  covers  all  bnt  six  ac  ^  •  t  to  tminformed  observer, 

of  a  ship  *  but  the  resemblance  »  Braj  ;  the  others  b«ng  the 

Thbb.™  «t  °  Jbudtan,  «»  F—*  “ 

<*»-*■ « Fi™rzz 

inscription  :  S”  Madha  Gdbmd,Sri  Kirtichand  B  mka  Sri  Tilok  Chand 

Kuni  Srimati  Mam,  Rasgsecart  Rff)  .  R  *j  jaga  men  bandwe 

fa  *  >  *  *  —** 

GurnkUa  Sri  Sc^lmlya  Edm  Das,  (xom 
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commemorates  some  later  repairs  in  1849  ;  Sri  Randisvar  men  (Matin  zami 
dar  ki  path  men  son  1155  ml,  mah  bhadra  mdimen  Sri  Pdvav  /  T 
Ikayi,  memdr  Mohan  M,  Chet  Ram.  Both  these  inscriptions  are/oticefbf 
smce,  m  spite  of  their  modem  date,  thev  preserve  the  old  and  a-  f’ 

obsolete  name  both  of  the  village,  Nandismr  (ie,  Mahadeva)  insteadTfSn/7 
an  aiso  o  the  late,  Pavan,  ‘the  purifying,’  instead  of  Pan,  ‘to  drink/  v/’ 
M^isatadamb^e,  called  Udho  ji  ka  kyar,  and,  ae’cordin g^pop^ 
behef,  there  are  wxthin  the  limits  of  Nand-ganw  no  less  than  fifty-six  sacred 
aies  or  though  it  is  admitted  that  in  this  degenerate  a*e  all  of  them 

SisW^i-  /3ib/  lD  inStaDOe  the  ^  is  commemorative  Zf 
Kmhna  and  his  fhends  and  their  pastoral  occupations.  * 

the  ^  80  ma“7  0ther  °f  ^  ioI7  P]aces>  ^and-gSnw  is  part  of 

the  estate  of  the  representatives  of  the  Lala  Babu,  who  in  1811  AT)  n  ?  j 

for  th  amer?7  “7^  C0DSiderati°n  fr°m  **“  the»  Pindars.  '  One  IZln 
for  them  readiness  to  part  with  it  is  probably  to  he  fonnd  in  the  fact  which// 

only  recently  come  to  mv  knowledge  that  their  ««  ’  .  haS 

s  jZ  ^:e  k  **  p^a  • zztzZ 

Paramanand  and  Bamkishaf  Zi to  Jr le^foperpe^ty.  *°  **  PredeCeSSOrs 

lie  edift*.  »d  d»  Ita.  „f  ^  Li  ’  "  °‘l"  l»b- 

i^r,“  .t .  co„p,„M7  is  2ros°fT 

ih.  ilbkTL.Z  tf*  1“dl"d!' 

their  daily  bread.  for  anything  beyond 

quered  existence  of  five  hundred  years  there  ^  °T  ***  *  °heC~ 

**  of  the  Muhammadan enle ^  ** 
cessor,  was  yet  unconscious  of  its  destiny  and  all  V  ,P°Wer’ lts  fated  suo- 
daim  to  the  vacant  throne.  Every  petty  chieftain  /  t0  a<We 
Booming  the  narrow  limits  of  hislnce^al  drm,  •’  “  ^  examPle  Bbarat-pur, 

*•  *■* "  “• “»  “» *  *"**  zjl  at 
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whatever  their  rank  in  -life,  if  only  endowed  by  nature  with  genius  or  audacity, 
rose  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  from  obscurity  to  all  but  regal  power. 
The  wealth  so  rapidly  secured  was  as  profusely  lavished  ;  nor  was  there  any 
object  in  hoarding,  when  the  nest  chance  of  war  would  either  increase  the 
treasure  ten-fold,  or  transfer  it  bodily  to  a  victorious  rival.  Thus,  a  hamlet 
became  in  one  day  the  centre  of  a  princely  court,  crowded  witfi  magnificent 
buildings,  and  again,  ere  the  architect  had  well  completed  his  design,  sunk  with 
its  founders  into  utter  nun  and  desolation. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

The  Etymology  oe  Local  Names  is  Nobthebn  India,  as  exemplified 

m  the  Bisteict  of  Matsuev 

Ik  this,  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  general  narrative,  I  propose  to  invest!- 
gate  the  principles  upon  which  the  local  nomenclature  of  Upper  India  has  been 
and  stall  is  being  unconsciously  constructed.  The  inquiry  is  one  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  student  of  language ;  bnt  it  has  never  yet  been  approached 
in  a  scientific  spirit,  and  the  views  which  are  here  advanced  respecting  this 
terra  ir .the  philologist’s  map  must  be  regarded  as  a  first  explosion 

which  is  unavoidably  tentative  and  imperfect.  Many  points  of  detail  will  pos¬ 
sibly  demand  future  rectification;  bnt  the  general  outline  of  the  subject  ^he 

feataresT  ."!*“,  Wh“h  *  13  C0Diained  and  some  of  its  more  characteristic 
features  of  mienor  development  have,  it  is  hoped,  been  satisfactorily  ascertained 

and  delineated  with  a  fair  amount  of  precision. 

.  tebe  inferred  from  this  prelude  that  a  snbject  of  snch  obvious  inter¬ 

est  has  hitherto  been  totally  neglected.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  given  rise  to  a 
vast  number  of  speculations,  but  all  of  the  most  haphazard  description.  And 
from  two  causes  ;  the  first  being  a  perverse'  misconception  as  to  the  vema- 
oilar  language  of  the  counfay  ;  and  the  second,  the  absence  up  to  the  present 

*  basis  for  Treafiy 

•  8 ■very  obvions  truism,  and  one  that  requires  no  elaborate  defence  to 

maintain  that  the  names  of  a  country  and  of  the  places  in  it  should  primd  facie 
nd  m  default  of  any  direct  evidence  to  the  contrary,  be  referred  to  the  WuagJ 
of  the  people  who  inhabit  them  rather  than  to  any  foreign  source.  This°hof 
ever,  is  the  very  point  which  most  writers  on  the  subject  have  failed  to  sel  In 
order  to  explain  why  the  founder  of  an  Indian  village  "ave  hh  tof  V  I, 
tiie  name,  By  wMeli  if  fc  eKii  tin  ufant  settlement 

to.  left  tta.  &n»kri,  nnd  Hindi  di«iion».s  .tol.W, 

A  more  curious  illustration  of  a  deliberate  *  • 

for  the  sake  of  introducing  a  startling  tWvT  ,  °bviC>US  faets 

utterly  problematical  analogy  could  scLelv  le  ^  ^  °bscare  and 

Bn.  in  »  Btoi 
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the  familiar  local  termination  gdnw  (which  argumerdi  gratia  he  g^ls  gdng  or 
gaong,  though  never  so  written  in  anj  Indian  vernacular ]  to  the  Chinese  Ua.ng} 
the  Tibetan  ihiong ,  the  Lepcha  kgoug.  &c.,  &e.3  and  refuses  to  acfonmledge  any 
connexion  between  it  and  the  Sanskrit  grama*  Yet  as  certainly  as  Anglo* 
Saxon  was  once  the  language  of  England,  so  was  Sanskrit  of  Upper  India;  and 
it  seems  as  reasonable  to  deny  the  relationship  between  grama  and  gdsm  as  be¬ 
tween  the  English  affix  bury  or  borough  and  the  Saxon  burg.  The  fonnatfoais 
strictly  in  accord  with  the  rales  laid  down  by  the  Prakrit  grammarians  cenku 
ries  before  the  word  gdnw  had  actually  come  in  existence.  Thus  by  Yararn- 
cM’s  Sutra — ■Samatra  lo-wa-rdm7  HL,  8 — the  letter  r  when  compounded  with 
another  consonant,  whether  it  stands  first  or  last,  is  always  to  be  ended  ;  as  we 
see  in  the  Hindi  Mi  for  the  Sanskrit  vdrtd,  in  kos  for  krosa,  a  measure  of  dis¬ 
tance,  and  in  pem  for  preman,  love.  So  grama  passes  into  g&ma,  and.  whether 
this  latter  form  or  gdnw  is  used  depends  simply  upon  the  will  of  the  speaker 
one  man  cals  the  place  where  he  lives  Yaugama,  another  calls  it  Nauganw, 
in  the  same  way  as  it  is  optional  to  say  Edinbro5  or  Edinborongh.  For  in 
Hindi  as  in  Sanskrit  a  nasal  can  always  be  inserted  at  pleasure,  according  to 
the  memorial  line — Savmdukdvindu'kayoJi  sgdd  abhede  na  hxlpanam:  and  the 
distinction  between  m  and  v  or  w  has  always  been  very  slightly  marked  ;  for 
example,  dhimar  is  the  recognized  literary  Hindi  form  of  the  Sanskrit  dJdvter 
and  at  the  present  day  villagers  generally  write  Bhamdm  for  Bhawdm,  though 
the  latter  "form  only  is  admitted  in  printed  books.  If  speculation  is  allowed 
to  run  riot  with  regard  to  the  paternity  of  such  a  word  as  game,  every  step  in 
the  descent  of  which  is  capable  of  the  clearest  proof,  then  philology  is  still  a 
science  of  the  future,  and  the  whole  history  of  language  must  he  rewritten  from 
the  very  commencement. 
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laws.  And  Urns,  neither  from  the  intrinsic  evidence  of  indigenous  literature 
nor  from  the  tacts  recorded  by  history,  is  if  permissible  to  infer  the  simultaneous 
existence  in  the  country  of  an  alien-speaking  race  at  any  period,  to  which  it  is 
reasonable  to  refer  the  foundation  of  places  that  still  bear  a  distinctive  name, 
prior  to  the  Muhammadan  invasion.  The  existence  of  such  a  race  is  simply 
assumed  by  those  who  find  it  convenient  to  represent  as  non- Aryan  any  forma¬ 
tion  which  their  acquaintance  with  unwritten  Aryan  speech  in  its  growth  and 
decay  is  too  superficial  to  .enable  them  at  once  to  identify. 

As  local  etymology  is  a  subject  which  can  only  he  investigated  on  the  spot, 
and  therefore  lies  Beyond  the  range  of  European  scholars,  its  study  is  necessarily 
affected  by  the  prejudices  peculiar  to  Anglo-Indian  officials,  who  are  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  communicate  with  their  subordinates  only  through  the  medium  of 
Urdu  that  most  of  them  regard  that  lingua  franca  as  being  really  what  it  is  call¬ 
ed  in  official  parlance,  the  vernacular  of  the  country.  This  familiarity  with  the 
speech  of  the  small  Muhammadan  section  of  the  community,  rather  than  with 
that  of  the  Hindu  masses,  causes  attention  io  be  mainly  directed  to  the  study  of 
Persian  and  .Arabic,  which  are.  considered  proper  to  the  country,  while  Sanskrit 
is  thought  to  he  utterly  dead,  of  no  interest  save  to  professional  scholars  and  of 
mo  more  practical  import  in  determining  the  value  of  current  phrases  than 
Greek  or  Hebrew. 

The  prejudice  is  to  be  regretted,  as  it  frequently  leads  writers,  even  in  the 
best  informed  London  periodicals,  to  speak  of  India  as  if  it  were  a  purely 
Muhamnmdaii  country,  and  to  urge  upon  the  Government,  as  highly  conciliatory, 
measures  which— if  taken— would  most  effectually  alienate’ the  sympathies  of 
the  vast  majority. 

Neither  Urdu,  Persian,  nor  Arabic,  is  of  much  service  in  tracing  the 
derivation  of  local  names,  and  it  is  hastily  concluded  that  words  which  are 
unintelligible  when  referred  to  those  recognized  sources  must  therefore  be  non- 
Indian,  and  may  with  as  much  probability  be  traced  up  to  one  foreign  language 
as  another.  Any  distortion  of  the  name  of  a  town  or  village  which  makes  it 
bear  some  resemblance  to  a  Persian  or  Arabic  root,  is  ordmarfly  accepted  as  a 
plausible  explanation;  thus  Khanpur  is  substituted  for  Kanhpur,  and  GMzIpur 
for  GMMpnr,  Gadhi,  the  father  of  Yisvamitra,  being  a  character  not  very, 
widely  known ;  while  on  the  other  hand  a  derivation  from  the  Sanskrit  by' the 
application  of  weH-establxshed  hut  less  popularly  known  phonetic  and  gramma¬ 
tical  laws,  is  stigmatized  as  pedantic  and  honestly  considered  to  be  more . far¬ 

fetched  than  a  derivation  from  the  Basque  or  the  Lithuanian. 
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m  homesteads.  Though  Christianity  is  a  modem  faith  as  compared  with  Hin¬ 
duism,  and  though  the  history  of  English  civilization  begins  only  from  a  time 
when  the  brightest  period  of  Indian  history  had  already  closed,  the  material 
■evidences  of  either  fact  are  found  in  inverse  order  in  the  two  countries.  There 
"m  not  a  single  English  county  which  does  not  contain  a  longer  and  more 
venerable  series  of  secular  and  ecclesiastical  edifices  than  can  be  supplied  by 
an  Troian  district,,  or  it  might  even  be  said  by  an  entire  Presidency*  Thus  the 
temple,  of  Grovind  Deva  at  Brinda-ban,  which  is  popularly  known  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  as  i  the  old  temple5  par  excellence}  dates  only  from  the  reign  of  Akbar, 
the  contemporary  of  Elizabeth,  and  is  therefore  far  more  modem  than  any 
single  village  church  in  the  whole  of  England,  barring  those  that  have  been 
built  since  the  revival  by  the  present  generation.  The  same  also  with  MSS. 
The  Hindus,  had  a  voluininons- literature  while  the  English  were  still  nimble  to 
writ©  ;  but  at  the  present  day  in  India  a  MB  200  years  old  is  more  of  a  rarity 
than  one  five  times  that  age  in  England.  This  complete  disappearance  from 
the  surface  of  all  material  records  of  antiquity  is.  no  doubt  attributable  in  great 
measure  to  the  operation  of  the  two  most  destructive  ‘  forces  in  the  known 
world,  viz*}  wMte-ants  and  Mnhiimiiadans  \  but  the  Hindus  themselves  are  not 
altogether  free  from  blame  in  the  matter.  As  if  from  a  reminiscence  of  their 
nomadic  origin,  with  all  their  modem  superstitions  dislike  to  a  move  far  from 
home,  is  combined  an  inveterate  tendency  to  slip  away  gradually  from  the  old 
landmarks.  .  The  movement  is  not  necessitated  by  growth  of  population,  which, 
as  in  London,  for  instance,  cam  no  longer  be  .contained,  within  the  original  city 
bounds,  but  is  a  result  of  the  Oriental  idiosyncraey  that  makes  every  man 
desire,  not — in  accordance  with  European  ideas — to  found  a  family  or  restore  an 
old  ancestral  residence,  but  rather  to  leave  some  building  exclusively  eomme- 
morative  of  himself,  and  to  touch  nothing  that  Ms  predecessors  have  commenced, 
lest  they  should  have  all  the  credit,  of  it  with  posterity.  The  history  of  Eng¬ 
land,  which  rums  all  in  one  eyde  from  the  rime  of  its  first  civilization,  affords 
no  ground  loaf  comparison ;  but  in  mediseval  Italy  tbe  course  of  events  was 
somewhat  paraSel,  and,  as  in  India,  a  second  empire  was  built  up  on  the  ntins 
of  a  former  one  of  equal  or  greater .  grandeur  and  extent.  In  it  we  find  the 
modern  dries  retaining  under  some  slight  dialectical  disguises  the  very  same 
names  as  of  old  and  occupying  the  same  ground :  in  India,  on  the  other  hand,  them 
is  scarcely  an  historic  site  which  is  not  now. a  desolation.  '  Again,  to  pass  from 
political  to  merely  local  distatmnces :  when  London  was  rebuilt  after  the.  Great 
Fire,  its  streets,  in  spite  of  all  Wren’s  remonstrances,  were  laid  out  exactly  as 
before,  narrow  and  irregular  as.  they  had  grown  up  piece  by  piece  in  the  course 


or  centuries,  and  with  even  the  churches  an  their  old  sites,  though  tie  latter 
had  become  useless  in  consequence  of  the  change  in  the  national  religion, 
which  required  one  or  two  large  arenas  for  the  display  of  pulpit  eloquence  rather 
than  many  secluded  oratories  for  private  devotion..  "When  a  similar  calamity 
"befell  an  Indian  city*  as  it  often  did,  the  position  of  the  old  shrines  was 
generally  marked  by  rude  commemorative  stones,  bat  the  people  made  no 
difficulty  about  abandoning  the  exact  sites  of  their  old  homes,  if  equally  eligible 
spots  offered  themselves  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  same  diversity  of  conservative  ideas  runs  through  the  whole  character  r 
he  Hindu  quotes  the  practice  of  his  father  and  srraadfather  and  persuades 


scions  01  any  cnange  ana  ignoring  me  evidence  of  it  tiiat  is  afforded  by  ancient 
monuments,  both  literary  and  architectural.  The  former  he  prizes  only  for 
their  connexion  with  the  sect  to  which  he  himself  belongs  ;  whatever  is  illus¬ 
trative  of  an  alien  faith  he  consigns  to1  destruction  without  any  regard  for  its 
history  or  artistic  significance  ;  and  in  an  ancient  building,  if  it  has  fallen  into 
disuse,  he  sees  no  beauty  and  can  take  no  interest though  fills  can  scarcely 
be  from  the  feeling  that  he  can  easily  replace  it  with  a  better,  a  conviction 


These  reflections  may  s 
explain  the  curious  eqalpoli 
found  contempt  for  aniiquit 
very  slight  regard  in  whic 
the  terms  t  Little 9  and  c  Gr 

deucy  to  shift  the  centre  of  population,  these  seldom  afford  informatioii  as  to 
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Tile  foregoing  considerations  will,  1  trust,  be  accepted  as  sufficiently 
demonstrating  the  reasonableness  of  my  general  position  that  local  names  in 
Upper  India  are,  as  a  rule,  of  no  very  remote  antiquity,  and  are  primd  fade 
referable  to  Sanskrit  and  Hindi  rather  fban  to  any  other  language. '  Their 
formation  has  certainly  been  regulated  by  the  same  principles  that  we  see 
underlying  the  local  nomenclature  of  other  civilized  countries,  and  we  may 
therefore  expect  to  find  them  falling  into  three  main  groups,  as  follows  : — 

I.  Hames  compounded  with  an  affix  denoting  place. 

II.  Hames  compounded  with  an  affix  denoting  possession. 

III.  A  more  indefinite  class,  including  all  names  without  any  affix  at  all; 
such  words  being  for  the '  most  part  either  the  name  of  the  founder, '  or  an 
epithet  descriptive  of  some  striking  local  feature. 

Banning  the  eye  over  the  list  of  villages  in  the  Mathura  district,  we  can 
at  a  glance  detect  abundant  illustrations  of  each  of  these  three  classes.  Thus 
under  Class  I.  come  such  names  as  Nanak-pur,  Pati-pura,  Bich-puri,  where  the 
founder’s  name  is  combined  with  the  local  affix  pur,  pura ,  or  pun ,  signifying 
4  a  to  to.’  So  also,  Hau-gama,  Uneha-ganw,  Badan-garh,  Chamar-garhi,  Rup- 
nagar,  Pal-khera,  Brinda-ban,  Ahalya-ganj, '  Radha-kund,  Mangal-khoh,  Mall- 
saral,  and  Nainu-patti.  In  all  these  instances  the  local  affix  is  easy  to  be 
recognized  .as  also  the  word  to  which  it  is  attached. 

Of  Class  II.  the  illustrations  are  not  quite  so  obvious  and  will  mostly  require 
special  elucidation  ;  but  some  are  self-evident,  as  for  example  Bhure-ka, 
where  the  affix  is  the  ordinary  sign  of  the  genitive  case  ;  JEtane-ra,  where  it  is 
the  M&rwari  form  of  the  same  ;  and  Pipal-wara,  where  it  represents  the  fami¬ 
liar  wild. 

■  Under  Class  III*  come  first  such  names  as  Suraj,  Misri,  and  .  Gaju,  which 
are  known  to  have  been. borne  by  the  founders  ;  and  under  the  second  sub-divi¬ 
sion,  Gobardhaa,  ‘productive  in  .cattle  Sankei,  £a  place  of  assignation;’ 
Uhor,  4  an  opening  between,  the  hills Basal,  £  a  colony and  Pura,  £  a  town,9 
indicative  of  a  period  when  towns  were  scarce  ;  with  many  others  of  similar 
character. 

Looking  first  for  names  that  may  be  included  under  Class  I.,  we  find  that 
bv  far  the  most  numerous  variety  are  those  compounded,  with  the  affix  pur. 
This  might:  be  expected,  for  precisely  the  same  reason  that. i  ton9  is  the  most 
common  local  ending  in  England.  But  we  certainly  should  not  expect  to  find 
so  large  a  proportion  unmistakably  modem,  with  the  former  part  of  the  com¬ 
pound  commemorating  either  a  Muhammadan  or  a  Hindu  with  a  Persian  name, 


or  one  who  can  be  proved  in  some  other  way  to  have  lived  only  a  few  genera¬ 
tions  ago,  and  w.tb  s  rarce.y  a  sicg.e  instance  oi  a  name  that  can  with  any  pro- 
bacLitj  be  rderred  to  a  reai.y  ancient  tate.  As  tl;s  fact  is  one  of  considerable 
importance  to  my  argument,  I  mast  proceed  to  establish  it  beyond  all  possibility 
of  cavil  by  yassing  in  review  the  entire  series  of  names  in  which  the  ending 
occurs  in  each  of  the  sis  parganas  of  the  district. 

The  Kosi  pargana  comprises  61  villages,  of  which  9  end  in  pur;  r£r„ 
‘Azfz-par,  Hasan-pnr,  Jalal-pnr,  Lal-pnr,  Nabi-pnr,  Pakhar-pnr,  Ram-par. 
Ssau-pnr,  and  Shahzad-par.  Sis  of  these  are  unmistakably  post-Muhammadan, 

one  is  apparently  so,  and  two  are  of  quite  uncertain  date. 

In  the  Chhata  pargana  there  are  Ill  villages,  and  16  of  them  have  the  pur 
ending  ;  to.,  Adara-pur.  Akbar-par.  Bazid-pur.  Deva-pura — so  called  from  a 
4  tempie  ot  (xopai,  bunt  by  Munkam  Sink,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  proprie¬ 
tors,  whose  Arab's  name  proves  that  he  lived  not  many  generations  ago — Ghazi- 
pnr,  Gulal-pur.  Jait-pur,  Jamal-por. 'Khan-par,  Lar-pur,  M&npor,  outlie  Barsana 
range — so  called  from  the  Man  Mandir,  the  first  erection  of  which  cannot  date 
from  further  back  than  the  transfer  of  Bidha’s  chief  shrine  from  IMm!  to 
Barsana,  which  took  place  in  the  15th  or  16th  century  A.D.  -Pir-pur,  Saiyid-pnr, 
Tatar-pur,  Haft-par,  and  Kaaial-pnr.  Of  these  16  names,  12  are  unquestionably 
modern,  and  of  the  remaining  4,  nothing  can  fee  said  with,  certainty  either  one 
way  or  the  other. 

Of  the  163  villages  in  the  Maihnr&  pargana,  as  many  as  32  have  the  pmr 
ending ;  viz,,  Alha-pur,  said  by  local  tradition  to  have  been  founded  and  so 

named  only  200  years  ago  (the  founder's  descendants  are  still  on  the  spot  and 
most  unlikely  to  detract  from  the  antiquity  of  their  family) ;  A’zam-pur  and 
Bakir-pnr,  both  founded  fey  A’zarn,  Khan  Mir  Muhammad  Bakir,  who  was 
Governor  of  Mathura  from  1642  to  1645  ;  Bhavan-pur  ;  Bija-pur,  founded  200 
years  ago  by  Bijay  Sink  Thakur,  on  land  taken  from  the  adjoining  village  of 
Nahranli ;  Baniat-pnr  ;  Daum-pora,  one  of  11  villages  founded  by  the  sons 
of  a  Jar  named  Naina  at  no  very  remote  period,  since  the  share  which  fell  to 
the  eldest  of  the  sons  is  distinguished  by  the  Persian  epithet  kaMn  ;  Giridhar- 
pnr,  probably  the  most  ancient  of  the  series,  bat  still  dating  from  times  of 
modem  history,  having  been  founded  by  Giridhar,  a  Kachbwaha  Thakur  of 
Satoha,  whose  ancestors  had  migrated  there  from  Amber  ;  Gofeind-pur  ;  Hakim- 
pur  ;  Jamal-pur ;  Jati-pura,  founded  by  Gosain  Bitthal-n&h,  the  son  of  Yal- 
labhacharva  of  Goknl,  commonly  called  Jati  Ji,  about  the  year  1550  A-D,  ; 
Jay  Sinh-pnraf  founded  by  Sawae  Jay  Sinh  of  Amber  about  the  year  1720  A.D.  ; 
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Kesopor,  so*  called  from  the  famous  temple  of  Kesava  Deva,  a  fact  which  would 
sufficiently  account  for  the  name  remaining  unchanged,  even  though  of  ancient 
date  ;  Lai  pur,  founded  by  a  Thafair  named  Lain,  a  member  of  the  Gaurua  clan, 
which  is  confessedly  of  late  origin  :  Lal-pur,  founded  only  a  few  generations 
ago  by  a  Tarkar  IMkur,  Laram  ;  Madan-pura,  founded  by  an  Aliir  from  the 
old  village  of  Karoaul ;  Madho-pur,  dating  300  years  ago,  when  it  was  formed 
out  of  lands  taken  from  the  adjoining  villages  and  given  to  a  Hindu  retainer 
by  Saif  in  Shah  ;  Mirza-pur  ;  Muhammad -pur  ;  Mukund-pur,  so  called  after  a 
Makratfea  founder  ;  Murskid-pur,  founded  by  Murshid  Hull  Khan,  who  was 
Governor  of  Mathura  in  1636  A.D. ;  Nabi-pnr  founded  by  5  Abd-un-Nabi,  Go¬ 
vernor  from  1660  to  1668  ;  Panna-pur,  founded  in  1725  A.D'.  ;  Raj-pur,  near 
Rrinda-ban,  so  named  with  reference  to  the  Raj-Ghat,  ..by  a  Sanadh  Brahman 
from  Kamar  in  the  16th  century  :  Ram-pur,  named  after  the  Ramtal,  a  place 
of  pilgrimage  there  ;  Basul-pur ;  Salim-pur,  dating  from  the  reign  of  Salim 
Shah ;  Askar-pnr,  a  modern  alternative  name  for  Satolia  ;  Shah-pur  ;  and 
Bhak-pura.  Of  these  32  names,  there  are  only  five  as  to  which  any  doubt  can 
be  entertained  ;  all  the  remainder  are  clearly  modern. 

In  the  Mat  pargana  are  141  villages,  and  41  end  in  pur ;  viz,,  Abkav-pnra, 
settled  by  a  Jat,  Abkay  Sink,  from  Kaulana  ;  Ahmad-pur  ;  Akbar-pur  ;  Aman- 
nllah-pur  ;  Badan-pur  ;  Baikunth-pur,  founded  according  to  local  tradition  300 
years  ago  ;  Baland-pur,  founded  in  the  17th  century  by  a  Jat  named  Balavant ; 
Bali-por,  founded  by  Bali,  a  Jut  from  Bajana  about  1750  A.D. ;  Begam-pur  ; 
Bulakpur  ;  Ciiand-pur,  of  modem  Jat  foundation  ;  Daulat-pur  ;  Faridam-pur  ; 
Firoz-pur  ;  Hamza-pnr  ;.  Hasan-pur  ; ?  Inayat-pur-;  Ja’far-pur  ;  Jahangir-pnr  ; 
Jafc-pura,  a  modem  off-shoot  from  the  adjoining  village  of  Shal ;  Khan-pur  ; 
Khwaja-pnr;  Lal-pnr,  founded  by  a  .  Jat  from  Parsauli ;  Makhdumpur  ;  Mir- 
pur  ;  Mmbarak-pnr ;  Mmin-ud-dinpur  ;  Nabi-pnr ;  Nanak-pur,  a  modern,  off¬ 
shoot  from  Mnsmina  ;  Hausher-pur  ;  Mur-pur  ;  Pabbi-pur  ;  Pati-pura,  a  mo¬ 
dem  colony  from  the  Jat  village  of  Dunetiya;  Rae-pur,  recently  settled  from 
Mnsmina  ;  Sadik-pur ;  Sadr-pur  ;  Sakat-pur  ;  Sikandar-pur  ;  Suhug-pur ;  Sul¬ 
tan-pur  ;  and  Ddhan-pur.  As  to  the  foundation  of  6  out  of  these  41  villages 
nothing  is  known  ;  the  remaining  35  are  distinctly  ascertained  to  be  modem. 

Of  the  203  villages  in  the  MaM-ban  pargana,  43  have  the  ending  pur  ; 
viz.,  £  Abd-un-Nabl-pur  ;  Ali-pur ;  Amir-pur  ;  IsMm-pur  ;  '  Bahadur-pm- ; 
Bala  ram-pur,  recently  founded  by  Sobha  Rae,  Kayath  ;  Banarasi-pur,  founded 
fey  a  Brahman,  .Banirasi,  who  derived  his  own  name  from  the  modern  appellation 
of  the  sacred  city  called  of  old  Yaranasi ;  Bhankar-pur  ;  Bichpuri,  of  modern 
Jit  foundation;  Daulat-pur;  Faik-pura:  Ghiyas-pur;  Gohar-pur;  Habib-pur; 


(2)  Ma^a^em-ja-ta-da-pa^a-mm  prayo  wpan*  xna 
iants  k.  g,  eh3  j,  t,  d,  p,  y5  and  v,  when  single  and  non 
glided.  And  as  a  convincing  proof  ihai  ibis  is  no  men 
but  a  practical  rule  of  very  extensive  application,  tak* 
words,  in  which  its  influence  is  so  obvious  as  to  be  nude 
in  of  me  "prescribed  consonant  w©  oDtain  from  tne  Sans 


in  my  first  edition  of  this  Memoir.  In  my  own  mind  it  was  so  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  as  an  indisputable  fact,  and  possessed  in  its  extreme  simplicity  at 
Wt  erne  of  the  great  merits  of  .all  genuine  discoveries,  that  I  stated  it  very 
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a  Hmdn’s  organs  of  speech  (as  the  grammarians  had  noticed  to  be  the  invari¬ 
able  case)  have  a  natural  and  nnconscions  tendenev  to  the  change  *  TV 
tendency  in  still  existing  in  foil  force,  and  my  observing  it  to  be  so  in' another 
local  compound  first  suggested  to  me  the  identification  of  uri  with  puri  Thl 
the  beautiful  lake  at  Gobnrdhan  with  the  mausoleum  of  the  first  oftheBhaZ 
pur  Rajas  1S  called  indifferently  Knsum-sarovar,  or  Kusumokhar  -  and  at 
Barsana  is  a  tank,  called  either  Bhanokhar  or  Brikhbhan  fen  pokhar  afo, 
Eadha  s  reputed  father  Brikh-bhan.  Both  in  Kusumokhar  and  BLdnokha" 
n  evident  .hat  the  latter  part  of  the  compound  was  originally  pokhar,  and  in 
the  same  way  as  the  rninal  p  has  been  there  elided,  so  also  has  it  been  in 
Sujuuh  and  Mahoh.  The  explanation  of  the  last-mentioned  word  ‘Mahoh’  k 
one  of  the  most  obvious  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  interestfoo-  result, 
of  my  theory.  It  is  the  name  of  the  village  some  four  miles  from  Mathura 
wfoch  has  grown  up  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sacred  grove  of  Madhuban,  where 
Rama  s  brother  Satrughua  destroyed  the  giant  Madhu.  On  the  site  of  tb» 
captured  stronghold  the  hero  is  said  to  have  built  a  city,  called  indiscriminately 
m  Sanskn.literature  Mathura  or  Madhu-puri:  the  fact,  no  doubt,  befog  that 
MathurS  was  originally  the  name  of  the  country,  with  Madhu-puri  for  its  capital 
In  course  of  time  the  capital,  like  most  Indian  cities,  gradually  shifted  its  site' 
probably  m  order  to  follow  the  receding  river ;  while  Madhu-puri  itself,  fixed  bv 
the  locality  of  tie  wood  that  formed  its  centre,  became  first  a  suburb  and  finally 
an  entirely  distinct  village.  Simultaneously  with  these  changes,  the  name  of 
the  country  at  large  was  attached  par  excellence  to  its  chief  city,  and  Madhu 
pun  in  its  obscurity  become  a  prey  to  phonetic  decay  and  was  corrupted  into 
®le_?anSlllon  ls  a  sunP5e  one  5  *  befog  substituted  for  dh  by  the 

lMm  Hah’  ^'bich  gives  ns  the  Hindi  bahira  for 
the  Sanskrit  badhra,  deaf,  and .bahu  for  vadM,  •  a  female  relation.’ 

It  will  be  observed  that  Madhu-puri  as  a  literary  syuonym  for  Mathurd 
remains  unchanged,  and  m  transformed  into  MahoH  only  as  ke  name  of  „ 
insignificant  vfilage  Thus  an  easy  solution  is  found  for  the  difficulty  raised 
by  the  same  cntic 1 .have  before  quoted,  who  objects,  “If  it  ia  possible  “ 
kpse  of  tame  to  elide  the  p  of  puri,  why  have  not  the  oldest  towns  in  India 
hie  Hastma-pnr  yieMed  to  the  change  ?  and  in  the  case  of  more  modem  towns 

T  7  t  T  &d  the  ctaDSe  baif-effected,  some  middle  place  in  the  transiZ 
stage  t  To  the  former  of  these  two  questions  1  reply  that  a  name  when  once 

hi,  rale.,  '  0ert“n^>  «“»«*>  mcoiMciomly,  followed 
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pwififfi  in  lii'ratnre  is  preserved  from  colloquial  delnticn.  Thus,  of  two 
places  criginallv  nxrn'%2  alike,  one  may  retain  the  gemrne  Sanskrit  form,  while 
the  other  becomes  Prakritizei.  according  to  their  celebrity  or  otherwise.  A 
p r trail P  is  afiorde d  Lv  tbc  names  cf  n::my  English  families  ;  the  elder  branches 
remki  the  old  spelling,  however  muck  at  variance  with  modern  r.rcoinciatrjn, 
as.  tor  instance,  Berkeley  and  biarjorikanks  ;  while  the  obscurer  branches,  who 
cm  i,:il  had  occasion  to  attach  their  signatures  to  any  document,  ccniorm  their 
seeding  to  the  sound  and  appear  in  writing  as  Barklv  and  Marchhimks.  Again, 
ani^nc  those  who  retain  the  old  form,  some  no  longer  pronounce  the  word  in  the 
old  fashioned  way,  but  alter  its  sound  according  to  the  more  ordinary  value  of  the 
betters  in  modem  pronunciation.*  Thus  Eastinaptir  exists  unchanged,  by  vir- 
ine  of  its  historical  fame  ;  Lad  it  been  an  obscure  Tillage  it  would  probably  have 
hem  corrupted  into  Kathaura.  In  fine,  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  general  rale 
tea:  when  the  termination  pur.  puraf  or  pAiri  is  found  in  full,  the  place  is  either 
Ct/inparaiivelv  nmlerm  or  if  ancient  is  a  pmee  of  pre-eminent  note.  The  one 
execution  to  the  rale  is  attended  by  names  in  which  the  first  element  of  the  com¬ 
pound  is  a  Persian  or  Arabic  word.  Some  of  them  may  be  much  older  and  yet 
not  mere  distinguished  than  many  of  pure  Hindu  descent,  from  which  the  p  has 
disappeared;  but  the  explanation  lies  in  the  natural  want  of  affinity  between 
the  two  members  of  the  compound,  which  would  prevent  them  from  coalescing, 
however  long  they  might  be  bound  together. 

To  sav  that  the  actual  process  of  transition  can  never  be  detected  is  not 
strictly  in  accordance  with  facts.  The -elision  is  not  restricted  to  proper  names, 
but  is  applicable  to  all  words  alike ;  and  in  Hindi  books  written  and  printed  at 
the  present  day  it  is  ottl  nal  with  the  writer  to  use  exclusively  either  koMlc, 
or  kail ;  mkar  or  sdar;  Mp  or  Ma,  or  both  indifferently.  Again,  to  take  a 
local  illustration:  GoburJhan,  being  a  place  of  high  repute,  is  always  so  spelt 
bv  well-informed  people,  but  in  vulgar  writing  it  is  contracted  to  Gordhan, 
and  it  is  almost  exceptional  to  come  across  a  man  whose  name  is  Gobardkan 
Das,  who  does  not  acquiesce  in  the  corruption. 

Eext  to  par,  the  local  affix  of  umst  general  signification  and  the  one 
which  we  should  therefore  expect  to  find  occupying  the  second  place  in  popular 

*  A  case  in  point  is  afforded  hj  my  own  name,  which  is  %  corruption  of  the  French  gro* 
mi.  is  from  the  same  root  as  the  Sanskrit  guru  {in  the  nominafciYe  case  V army  It  has  come  down 
to  me  with  the  spelling  unaltered  for  more  than  350  years ;  hut  the  owt  which  was  originally 
prtmcnEced  as  in  the  word  ‘growth,*  or  rate  aa  the  mi  in  group,  has  gradually  acquired  the 
harsher  sound  which  more  commonly  attaches  to  the  diphthong,  as  in  *  brown/  In  Mathura, 
carious!?  enough,  1  was  always  known  by  the  Hindus  as  *  Guru  Sahib,  sml  so  got  back  to  my 
original  name. 
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nse  is  grama,  gdma,  or  gdnw.  It  occurs,  however,  far  less  frequently,  at  least 
in  an  unmntihted  state.  Thus  of  the  61  villages  in  the  Kosi  pargana  there 
are  only  two  with  this  affix,  viz.,  Dahi-ganw.  named  from  the  Dadhi-kund 
and  Pai-ganw  from  the  Pai-ban-kund;  dadhi  and papas  both  meaning  'milk/ 
In  the  111  Ckhata  villages  there  are  four,  viz.,  Bhau-ganw,  Hand-oanw  Had 
gdma,  and  Uncha-ganw.  In  the  1CB  Mathura  villages  there  are  six,  vk. 
Bachb-gunw,  Dhan-ganw,  Jakhin-ganw,  Maugama  (properly  Ua-gama  from  its 
tonnder  Aaga),  Mm-gamv,  and  Uncha-ganw.  In  the  141  Mat  villages  there 
is  only  one,  Tenti-ka-ganw,  and  this  a  name  given  by  Raja  Suraj  Mall— on 
account  of  the  abundance  of  the  hard  plant  with  its  fruit  called  tenti-to  a  place 
formerly  known  as  Akbar-pnr.  In  the  203  Mahaban  villages  only  two  viz 
Bim-gunw  and  Pani-ganw ;  and  in  the  129  S’adabad  villages,  four,  «s,  Kukar- 
gama,  Knugama,  Bisgama,  and  Tasigau.  The  proportion  is  therefore  little 
more  than  two  per  cent.,  and  even  of  this  small  number  the  majority  may 
reasonably  he  presumed  to  he  of  modern  date.  Thus  Hau-gama  in  the  Chhata 
pargana  was  formed  in  later  Muhammadan  times  by  a  moiety  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  parent  village  Taroli,  who  under  imperial  pressure  abandoned  their 
ancestral  faith  and  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  Islam.  Again  the  five  or  six 
villages,  such  as  Bachh-ganw,  Daki-gdnw,  &e„  that  have  sprung  up  round  the 
sacred  groves  and  Lakes  and  retain  the  name  of  the  tirath  unaltered,  simply 
substituting  gdnw  for  the  original  ban  or  land,  are  almost  certainly  due  to  the 
followers  of  ^  allabhaeharya  at  the  beginning  of  the  ICth  century,  or  to  the 
Gosam  who  composed  the  modern  Brahma-vaivarta  Purina  and  first  made 
these  spots  places  of  Yaishnava  pilgrimage.  It  may  therefore  be  inferred  that 
m  older  names  the  termination  grama  has,  like  pari,  been  so  mutilated  as  to 
become  difficult  of  recognition.  The  last  name  on  the  list,  viz.,  Tasigau  is 
valuable  as  suggesting  theVcharaeter  of  the  corruption,  which  it  exhibits  in  a 
tmnsitional  stage  The  final  syllable,  which  is  variably  pronounced  as  «mu,  ^ 
organ,  is  rnmxstahably  a  distinct  word,  and  can  only  represent  gdnw.  & 
former  part  of  the  compound,  which  at  first  sight  appears  not  a  little  obscure, 
of  ^  1  7  VST  “  Tasiha,  a  petti,  or  subdivision 

of  the  y  UP,  r°  v  1C  1S  SaId  t0  bear  the  name  of  the  five  sons 

the  Jar  founder,  the  other  four  being  Ajal,  Asa,  Piirna,  and  Sahjna.  As  these 

are  clearly  Hindi  vocables,  it  may  be  presumed  that  Tasiha  is  so  likewise  and 

we^shall  probabh-  he  right  if  we  take  it  forthe  Prakritform  of  the  Sanskrit  tlhya, 

_of  the  lunar  mansions,  used  in  the  sense  of '  auspicious,’  in  the  same  way 

as  the  more  common  Pusa,  which  represents  the  asterism  Poshya.  Thus  as  the 
letter  ^  can  be  elided  under  the  same  rule  as  they)  in  pari,  the  original  te-mimtion 
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grama  is  not  unfrequently  reduced  to  the  form  ou,  in  which  not  one  letter  of  its 
older  self  remains.  The  most  interesting  example  of  this  mutation  is  afforded 
by  the  village  Parson.  Its  meaning  has  so  thoroughly  died  out  that  a  local 
legend  lias  been  in  existence  for  some  generations  which  explains  it  thus  :  that 
two  days  after  Krishna  had  slain  one  of  the  monsters  with  which  the  country  was 
infested,,  he  was  met  at  this  spot  by  some  of  his  adherents  who  ashed  him  how 
long  ago  it  was  that  he  had  done  the  deed,  and  he  replied  parson ,  ‘the  day  before 
yesterday.’  This  is  obviously  as  absurd  as  the  hal  kata,  or  1  yesterday's  cutting,’ 
told  about  Calcutta ;  for  apart  from  other  reasons  the  word  in  vogue  in  Krishna’s 
time  would  have  been  not^wm?*,  but  its  original  form  par&ras.  However,  the 
true  etymology,  which  is  yet  more  disguised  by  the  fact  that  office  clerks  always 
change  the  r  into  !  and  call  the  place  Faison,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever 
suggested  till  now.  Clearly  the  name  was  once  Parasurama-ganw,  or  in  its 
contracted  form  Farsaganw,  and  thence  by  regular  transition  lias  passed  through 
Parsamv  into  Parson.  If  proof  were  required,  it  is  supplied  by  the  fact  that  a 
large  pond  of  ancient  sacred  repute  immediately  adjoining  the  village  is  called 
Parasunim-kuncL 

The  sacred  ponds  and  groves  with  which  the  country  of  Braj  abounds 
are,  as  might  naturally  he  expected,  ordinarily  much  older  than  the  villages 
on  their  margin  ;  and,  as  illustrated  by  the  above  .example,  it  is  always  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  philologist  to  ascertain,  their  popular  names. 
These  are  much  less  liable  to  corruption  than  the  name  of  any  village  ;  for  as 
the  iiraih  is  visited  solely  on  account  of  the  divinity  with  whom  it  is  tradition¬ 
ally  associated,  Ms  name  is  in  it  preserved  intact,  while  as  an  element  in  the 
word  that  designates  the  village  (a  place  most -connected  in  the  mind  with 
secular  matters)  its  primary  import  is  less  considered  and  in  a  few  generations 
may  he  totally  forgotten.  Thus  the  obscure  name  of  a  pond.*  which  can.  only 
he  ascertained  by  a  personal  visit,*  often  reveals  the  name  of  the  local  deity  or 
it  may  he  of  the  founder  of  the  settlement,  and  in  that  gives  a  surer  el  tie  to 
the  process  of  corruption  in  the  village  name  than  could  ever  be  afforded  by 
any  amount  of  library  research.  For  example,  the  resolution  of  such  a  word 


#  Similarly  In  England  It  is  the  traditional  names  of  the  petty  subdivisions  of  the  village 
that  are  generally  of  most  interest  to.  the  philologist.  To  quote  the  words  of  one  of  the  moat 
charming  topographical  writers  of  the  present  day ;  *  Scores  of  the  most  singular  names 
might  he  collected  in  every  parish.  It  is  the  meadows  and  pastures  which  usually  heir  these  desig¬ 
nations  ;  the  ploughed  lands  are  often  only  known  by  their  acreage,  as  the  ten-acre  piece  or  the 
twelve-acres.  Some  of  them  are  undoubtedly  the  personal  names  of  the  former  owners.  But  In 
others  ancient  customs,  allusions  to  traditions,  fragments  of  history  or  of  languages  now  extinct 
snrrive5*  {&mmdaiKMt  a  Great  Estate S) 
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as  Senwa  into  its  constituent  elements  might  seem  a  hopeless  undertaking  ;  hut 
the  clouds  are  dispelled  on  ascertaining  that  a  neighbouring  pond  of  reputed 
sanctity  is  known  as  Syamkund.  Thence  it  may  reasonably  be  ■  inferred  that 
the  original  form  was  Syam-ganw  ;  the  final  m  of  Syam  and  the  initial  g 
of  game  being  elided  by  the  rules  already  quoted,  and  the  consonant  y  passing 
into  its  cognate  vowel.  Other  names  in  the  district,  in  which  the  affix  game 
maybe  suspected  to  lurk  in  a.  similarly  mutilated  condition,  are  Jaiswa  for* 
Jay-sink  ganw  ;  Basaun  for  Bishan-ganw  ;  Bhiun  for  Bhim-g&nw  ;  Badon  for 
Badu-ganw*  (Badu  being  for  Sanskrit  B&dava)  and  Okawa  for  Udha-ganw. 

Another  word  of  yet  wider  signification  than  either  puri  or  grama ,  and  one 
which  .is  known  to  have  been  extensively  used  as  a  local  affix  in  early  times, 
is  si hdna.  or  its  Hindi  equivalent  tlidna.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  there  is  not 
a  single  village  name  in  the  whole  district  in  which  its  presence  is  apparent. 
It' probably  .exists,  but  if  s<yon!y  in  the  very  mutilated  form  of  ha.  ■  Thus  the 
village  of  SatoM  on  the  road  -between  Mathura  and  Gobardhan  is  famous  for, 
and  beyond  any  doubt  whatever  derives  its  name ,  from,  a  sacred  pond  called 
Santanu-kuncL  The  eponymous  hero,  is  a  mythological  character  of  such 
remote  antiquity  Hint  he  is -barely  remembered  at  all  at  the  present  day,  and 
what  is  told  about  him  on  the  spot  is  a  strange  jumble  of  the  original  legend. 
The  word  SatoM  therefore  is  no  new  creation,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  expected 
to  have  escaped  from  the  wear  and  tear  of  ages  to  which  it  has  been  exposed, 
without  undergoing  even  very  material  changes.  The  local  wiseacres  find  an 
etymology  in  saitu,  £  bran,9  which  they  assert  to  have  been"  Santamu’s  only 
food  during  the  time  that  he  was  practising  penance.  But  this  is  obviously 
absurd,  and  SatoM,  I  am  convinced,  is  an  abbreviation  for  Santanu-sthana. 
Instances  are  very  frequent  in  which  words  of  any  length  and  specially  proper 
names  are  abbreviated  by  striking  out  all  but  the  first  syllable  and  simply 
adding  the  vowel  u  to  the, part  retained.  Thus  in  common,  village  speech  at  the 
present  day  Kalydn  is  almost  invariably  addressed  as  Kalu,  Bhagavan  as  Bhagti, 
Bakvant  as  Bald,  and  'Mulchand  as  Mulii.  In  the  Lm  example  the  Jong 
vowel  of  the  first  syllable  is  also  shortened,  and  thus  anexact  parallel  is  afforded 
to  the  change  from  Santanu  to  Bate  or  Sato.  Sato-tMna  then  by  ordinary  rule, 
if  only  the  ik  in  the  compound  is  regarded  as  non-initial,  becomes  Batohana  ; 
and  the  farther  loss  of  the  final  na  cannot  be  regarded  as  an.  insuperable  difficulty. 


Here,  as.  Dr.  Itandehu  pointed  out,  Batloa  might  be  simply  a  corruption  of  Badava  as 

JadealateJUm*  But  I  think  St  more  probable  that,  at  the  time,  when  the  'riling*  wi* 

,  the  word  Bidam  was  no  longer  current  in  vernacular  speech  and  had  been  m eded 
by  the  Hindi  Badu,  which  by  itself  would  not  admit  of  expansion  into  Bfdon.  • 


a  tendency  to 
10  difficulty  in 
5  on  the  same 
y  Ter y  ancient 
ms  of  an  older 
k  of  ike  mxl’s 
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for  :ts  fir*:  element.  .  This  is  not  an  uncommon  name  for  a  Hindu,  and  its 
mo=t  :ns  meaning  won!  i  he  4  a  man-gold.’  So  taken  it  would  find  a 
jarn.:?4:n -neh  prefer  names  as  Guiab,  ‘arose1;  Tnlsi,  the  sacred  herb  so 
ca..e  i  :  i  r.u.,  ‘  a  r!  ..ver 5  ;  and  Puhap,  for  the  Sanskrit  pmhp,  with  the  same 
meming.  It  may,  nowever,  he  doubted  whether  it  did  not  in  the  first  instance 
represent  miner  tire  Hindi  g’.’Vfc.  for  aajendra,  c  an  elephant.  ’  '  Besides  pre¬ 
serving  th->  name  of  the  virago  founder,  the  term  Gendokhar-kund  is  curious 
m  anoiaer  respect,  as  «howmg  a  complete  popular  forgetfulness  of  the  mem- 
mg  ot  tin  nrrair.atien  okLir  at  the  time  when  the  word  W  with  precisely 
tae^ame  import  was  au.«d.  English  topography  supplies  a  case  exactly  4 
pomt ;  -ir  l\an, .  .-eiiwater  is  composed  of  three  words,  which  all  mean  exact- 

tT  ;r;:nf,!J'J;'Vere  OTrrcnt  in  P°PnIar  speech  at  different  times,  being 
r.-aptCc...-.y  i,'ani«n.  German,  and  English.  But  to  return  to  Gindoi,  which 
*e  have  tnuna  to  oe  a  compound  word  with  Genda  for  its  first  element  the 
termination  «  ye:  remains  to  be  considered.  I  take  it  to  be  ^  «a  ’ft 
Ineonnrmanon  oi  mis  view  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  the  Ghiror  pargana  of 

1  J.‘fp0,n  “3tnCt  dlfcre  »  a  viUaS«  «Jled  oi,  pur  et  simple,  surrounded  on 
hree  Maes  by  the  river  Annd,  which  in  the  rains  becomes  at  that  particular 
spot  an  enormous  and  almost  stagnant  sheet  of  water.*  For  such  a  jLe  ^ 
t  ouid  be  a  highly  appropriate  name,  and  for  the  transition  from  ro/to  oai  no- 

qualified  assent  if  it  could  be  shown  that  each  of  tlie  places  with  the  0^ 
ln  the  neighbourhood  of  some  considerable  pond  There  7  T  g 

1,rgob“<1)' of 

•  For  thigcnriooB  fact  bo  strikingly  iHnstatin.  m,, «.  ,  ~  ' - - — 

mhty,  vhv  condnetal  tbebrt  settlement  of  the  Mainpuri dLtool’  “  ^  McGo* 
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■would  account  for  tlie  affix  rdpL  This  one  proved  exception  cannot,  however, 
he  regarded  as  a  fatal  objection. ;  for  the  same  effect  may  result  from  very 
different  causes  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  Hindi  word  bar  in  the  sense  of  £  a  day 
of  the  week 5  represents  the  Sankrit  vara ;  while  if  taken  to  mean  4  water/ 
or  £  a  child/  it  stands  in  the  one  case  for  ran,  in  the  other  bdla .  Thus  in  the 
particular  word  Majhoi,  the  o  may  belong  to  the  first  element  of  the  compound 
and  the  i  be  the  affix  of  possession. 

-  Ana  is  another  termination  of  somewhat  rare  occurrence.  This  is  in  all 
probability  an  abbreviation  of  the  Sanskrit  ay-ana,  which  means  primarily  1  a  go¬ 
ing/  *  a  road/  hut  is  also  used  in  the  wider  sense  of  simply  4  place.’  An  ex¬ 
ample  very  much  to  the  purpose  is  supplied  by  Yararuchl,  or  rather 
by  his  commentator  Bhamaha,  who  incidentally  mentions  munjdna,  c  a  place 
producing  the  munja  plant/  as  the  Prakrit  equivalent  for  the  Sanskrit  maunjd- 
yana.  The  district  contains  nine  places  which  exhibit  this  ending,  Do- 
tana,  Halwana,  Hathana,  Mahrana,  Sihana,  Kaulana,  Mirt&na,  THwana,  and 
Bars  ana.  But  what  was  only  suspected  in  the  case  of  the  Grind©!  group,  rts.» 
that  all  the  names  do  not  really  belong  to  the  same  category,  is  here  suscep¬ 
tible  of  positive  proof.  But  to  take  first  some  of  the  words  in  which  ayana 
seems  an  appropriate  affix  ;  Sihana,  where  is  a  pond  called  the  k&ltir  mgar ,  may 
he  for  Kshimyana  ;  Botina,  derived  on  the  spot  from  ddntm,  h  a  tooth-brush/ 
which  is  suggestive  of  Buddhist  legends  and  therefore  of  ancient  sanctity,  may 
well  be  for  Devat&yana ;  Halwana,  where  an.  annual  mela  is  celebrated  in  honour 
of  Balarama,  may  have  .for  its  first  element  Hala-bhrit,  a  title  of  that  hero,  the 
final  t  being  elided  and  the  bh  changed  into  v  ;  while  the  first  syllable  in  the 
three  .  names  Hathana,  Kaulana,  and  Miriana,  may  represent  respectively 
Hasti,  Komal,  and  Amrit  ;  Amrit  Sink  being  recorded  by  tradition  as  the 
founder  of  the  last-named  village.  But  the  resemblance  of  Biwana  and  Bar- 
sana  to  any  of  the  above  is  purely  accidental.  The  former .  commemorates 
the  Jit  founder,  one  Diwan  Singh,  whose  name  has  been  localized  simply  by 
the  addition  of  the  affix  at  while  Barsana  has  a  history  of  its  own,  and  that  a 
curious  one.  It  is  now  famous  as  the  reputed  birth-place  of  Badha,  wh<  ■  is  the 
only  divinity’  that — for  the  last  two  centuries  at  least— has  been  popularly  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  locality.  But  of  old  it  was  not  so  :  the  hill  on  which  the  mo¬ 
dem  series  of  temples  has  been  erected  in  her  honour  is  of  eccentric  conforma¬ 
tion,  with  four  boldly-marked  peaks  ;  whence  it  is  still  regarded  by  the  local 
Pandits  as  symbolical  of  the  four-faced  divinity,  and  styled  Brahma  kd  pahdr9 
or  4  Brahma’s  hill/  This  lingering  tradition  gives  a  clue  to  the  etymology  : 
the  latter  part  of  the  word  being  smuf  which  is  identical  in  meaning  with  pahdr 
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and  tie  former  part  a  corruption  of  Brahma.  But  this,  the  true  origin  of 
the  word,  had  entirely  dropped  out  of  sight  -even  in  the  16th  century,  when 
the  writer  of  the  Vraja-bhakti-viMsa  .was  reduced  to  invent  the  form  Brisha- 
hhann-pura  as  the  Sanskrit  equivalent  for  the  Hindi  Barsana.  A  somewhat 
similar  fate  has  befallen  the  companion  hill  of  Kand-ganw,  which  is  now 
crowned  with  the  temple  of  Hand  Rae  JL  Krishna’s  reputed  foster-father.  Its 
real  name,  Before  Yaishnava  influence  had  become  so  strong  in  the  land,  was 
Kandi-grama,  By  which  title  it  was  dedicated  to  Mahadeva  in  his  charracter 
of  Nandisvar  ;  and  the  second  person  of  the  Hindu  trinity,  who  has  now  appro¬ 
priated  all  three  of  the  sacred  hills  of  Braj,  was  then  in  possession  of  only  one, 
Gobardhan* 

The  local  name  Mai,  or  Man,  is  found  occasionally  in  all  parts  of  Upper 
India  and  appears  also  in  the  Mathura  district,  though  not  with  great  fre¬ 
quency.*  The -one  form  seems  to  be  only  a  broader  pronunciation  of  the  other 
in  the  same  way  as  nmi  is  the  ordinary  village  pronunciation  for  ndi,  a  barber/ 
the  Sanskrit  ndpita ,  and  ran,  a  flood,  or  rush  of  water,  is  for  ray  a,  or  rai,  from 
the  root  £  to  gofl  Twice  the  word  stands  by  itself ;  twice  as  an  affix, 
rir»,  In  Pipara-mai  and  Ris-mai ;  once  in  connection  with  a  more  modem 
name  of  the  same  place,  Mai  Mirza-pur  ;  and  twice,  as  in  Rae-pur  Mai  and 
Bara  Mai,  where  the  exact  relationship  with  the  companion  word  may  he  a 
little  doubtful.  In  most  of  these  cases  I  consider  it  to  be  an  abbreviation  of 
the  Sanskrit  maid,  meaning  *  land 5  or  £a  landed  estate.9  The  elision  of  the 
k  is  not  according  to  any  definite  rule  laid  down  by  the  Prdkrit  grammarians, 
but  certainly  agrees  with  vulgar  practice  :  for  example,  the  word  mahina , 
*  a  month/  is  always  pronounced  maim  ;  and  if  it  were  given  its  full  comple¬ 
ment  of  three  syllables,  a  rustic  would  probably  not  understand  what  was 
infant.  At  Mai  Mirzapur  the  tradition  is  that  the  name- commemorates  one 
Maya  Putin ;  and  in  the  -particular  case,  this  very  possibly  may  be  so ;  but 
obviously  instances  of  this  very  restricted  derivation  would  he  rare. 

X<uar}  1  a  town/  has  always  been  fairly  popular  as  a  local  affix,  and  the 
Mathura  district  contains  seven  examples  of  the  word  so  used,  viz,,  Riipnagar, 
Shcr-nagar,  a  second  Rup-nagar,  Ma’sum-nagar,  Ram-nagar,  Birnagar,  and 
Rdj-riwgar.  But  it  is  in  modem  times  and  as  a  prefix  that  it .  enters  most 
largely  into  any  catalogue  of  village  names.  As  a  rule,  whenever  now-a-days 
an  over-crowded  town  throws  out  a  branch  settlement,  which  becomes  of 

*  Mr.  Bleclioman  Informed  me  that  he  had  noted,  with  regard  to  this  word  ‘  Mau/  that  it 
was  fooad  all  over  the  wide  area  extending  from  Western  M&lwa  to  Eastern  Audh,  bat  did  not 
sean  to  occur  In  Bengal,  BiMr,  or  Sindh. 
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sufficient  importance  to  claim  a  separate  entry  in  the  Government  rent-roll,  it 
is  therein  recorded  as  Nagla  so-and-so.  according  to  the  name  of  the  principal 
man  in  it.  On  the  spot,  Nagla  Bali,  to  take  a  particular  case,  is  more  com¬ 
monly  called  Bali  ka  nagara  :  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  generations,  -  if  the 
new  colony  prospers,  it  drops  the  Nagara  altogether,  and  is  known  simply  as 
Bali  The  transmutation  of  the  word  nmara  into  Nagia  and  its  conversion 
from  a  suffix  into  a.  prefix  are  due  solely  to  the  proclivities  of  native  revenue 
officials,  who  affect  the  Persian  collocation  of  words  rather  than  the  Hindi,  and 
always  evince  a  prejudice  against  the  letter  1*.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
in  England  the  Teutonic  mode  of  compounding  names  differs  from  the  Celtic, 
in  the  same  way  as  in  India  the  Hindi  from  the  Urdu  :  for  while  the  Celts 
spoke  of  Strath  Clyde  and  Aberiay,  the  Teutons  preferred.  Clydesdale  and 
TaymoutL 

The  number  of  sacred  woods  and  lakes  in  Braj  accounts  for  the  termi¬ 
nations  ban  and  hmd.,  which  probably  are  not  often  met  elsewhere.  Examples 
of  the  former  are  Hot-ban,  Bhadra-ban,  Brinda-ban,  Loha-ban  and  Malia-ban  ; 
and  of  the  latter,  R;idha-kund  and  Msidhuri-ku  nd.  The  only  name  in  this  list, 
about  which  any  doubt  can  be  felt  as  to  the  exact  derivation,  is  Lolia-ban.  It  is 
said  to  commemorate  Krishna’s  victory  over  a  demon  called  Lolia-jaiigba,  i  &», 
Iron-leg ;  and  at  the  annual  festival,  offerings  of  4  iron’  are  made  by  the 
pilgrims.  In  the.  ordinary  authorities  for  Krishna’s  life  and  adventures  I 
certainly  find  no  mention  of  any  Loha-janglia,  and  as  we  shall  see  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  the  village  Band!,  local  customs  are  often  based  simply  on  an 
accidental  coincidence  of  name,  and  prove  nothing  but  the  prevalent  ignorance 
as  to  the  true  principles  of  philology.  But  in  the  "V  rihai-katM,  written  by 
.Somadeva  in  the  reign  of  Harsha  Deva,  king  of  Kashmir,  A.  1).  1G5U-1071, 
is  a  story  of  Loha-jangha,  a  Brahman  of  Mathura,  who  was  miraculously  con¬ 
veyed  to  Lanka :  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  at  all  events  in  the  11th 
century  Loha-janglm,  after  whom  the  young  Brahman  was  named  by  the 
romancer,  was  recognized  as  a  local  power ;  and  thus,  though  we  need  not  sup¬ 
pose  that  any  such.,  monster  ever  existed,  Loha-ban  does  in  all  probability  derive 
its  same  from  him. 

The  few  local  affixes  that  yet  remain  require  no  lengthened  notice  ;  of 
garh.  or  gurhi7  there  are  as  many  .as  twenty  instances,  riz.7  Nilkantli.-garhi,  a. 
settlement  of  Jaesvar  Thakurs  ;  Sher-garh,  a  fortress  commanding  the  Jamiiim, 
built  in  the  reign  of  Sher  Shah  ;  Chamar-garhi,  a  colony  of  the  factious  Gujar 
tribe;  Ahvaian-garhi;  Chintz-gar  hi  and  Rustam-garhi,  founded  by  Gablet  Thakurs 
in  the  reign  of  Aurangzeb;  Badan-garh,  commemorating  Tbukur  Badan  binb. 
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father  of  Suraj  Mall,  the  first  Bharatpur  Raja;  Ikhu-Fath-garh,  founded  By  one 

of  Suraj  Mali’s  officers  ;  Birju-garhi,  Cbinta-garhi,  Inayat-garhi,  Kankar-garhi  ' 
Lal-garhi,  Mana-garlri,  Mani-garhi,  Ram-garhi,  Shankar-garhi,  Tilka-<rarhi 
Bhani-garlii,  and  Tal-garhi,  all  founded  by  Jats  daring  tbe  fifty  years  that 
elapsed  between  tbe  establishment  of  their  brief  supremacy  and  the  British 

annexation.  The  name  will  probably  never  be  used  again  as  a  local  affix  ;  and 
its  extreme  popularity  during  one  half-century  constitutes  an  interesting  land¬ 
mark  in  Indian  provincial  history,  as  proof  of  the  troubled  character  of  the 
country,  when  no  isolated  habitation  was  thought  secure  unless  protected  by  a 
circuit  of  wall  and  ditch. 


j Therd7  as  seen  in  Pall-khera,  Awa-khera,  Pal-khera,  Aira-khera,_  Sar- 
kand-khera,  and  Sel-khera,  invariably  implies  a  state  of  comparative  depriva¬ 
tion,  which  may  be  either  of  people  or  of  land,  according  as  it  arises  either  from 
the  emigration  of  the  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants  to  some  entirely  different 
locality,  or  by  the  formation  of  a  number  of  subordinate  hamlets  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  which  divide  among  themselves  all  the  cultivated  area  and  leave  the 
old  bazar  merely  as  a  central  spot  for  common  meeting. 

Paid  ordinarily  implies  a  comparatively  modern  partition  of  family  lands  : 
thus  the  villages,  into  which  the  old  township  of  Magora  was  divided  by  the 
four  sons  of  the  Tomar  founder,  are  called  after  their  names,  Ajit-patti.  Ghitam- 
patti,  Jajan-paiti,  and  Ram-patti  :  and  similarly  Rijana  was  divided  by  the  Jats 
into  three  villages  known  as  EHlu-patti,  Sid-patti,  and  Sultan-pattL  The  other 
four  places  in  the  district  that  have  this  affix  do  not,  however,  bear  out  the 
above  rule.  They  are  Lorha-patti,  Nainn-patti,  Patti  Bahrain,  and  Patti  Sakti. 
Hether  of  these  has  any  companion  hamlet  dating  from  the  same  time  as  itself: 
and  !NaImi-patii  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity,  which  long  ago  was  split 
up  into  eleven  distinct  villages.  ° 


Another  word  of  precisely  similar  import  is  Tltok.  This  is  used  in  the 
MahA-ban  pargana  as  an  element  in  the  name  of  five  out  of  the  six  villas 
that  constitute  the  Sonai  circle,  and  which  are  called  Thok  Bindavim  Ti,  7 
GyAn,  Thok  Sam,  and  Thok  Someru.  lj  Thok 


Khoh  is  an  exceptional  affix,  which  occurs  only  once,  in  Mangal-khoh 
the  name  of  a  village  on  a  ‘creek’  of  the  old  stream  of  the  Jam  uni  Tata  a 
bank,  is  similarly  found  once  only,  in  Jamunauta,  which  is  a  contraction  for 


Of  Same  as  an  affix  we  have  examples  in  A’zamabad  Same,  Jamal-pnr 

1 ft.  Mai  ftaraa  All  VL/._  O  #  -r\#  .  .  .  5  jpiir 


„  .  a  zamaoacl  Sarae  Ja 

rae*  Mai  Same,  Sarae’  Ali  Khan,  SarAe  DAud,  and  Sarae  Salivahan 
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at  the  two  first  is  there  any  Same  actually  in  existence  ;  both  of  these  are 
large  and  substantial  buildings  erected  by  local  Governors  on  the  line  of  the 
old  Imperial  road  between  Agra  and  Labor.  The  others  were  probably  mere 
ranges  of  mud  huts,  like  the  ordinary  Same  of  the  present  day,  and  have  there¬ 
fore  long  since  disappeared. 

The  Persian  terminations  dhdd  and  ganj}  which  predominate  so  largely  in 
some  parts  of  India,  have  been  little  used  in  Hindi-speaking  Mathura.  Of  dhdd 
there  are  only  six  examples,  being  an  average  of  one  10  each  pargana,  rib., 
A’zam-aMd  and  Murshid-abad,  each  commemorating  a  local  Governor  in  the 
reign  of  Aurangzeb  ;  Aurang-abad,  dating  from  the  same  period  ;  Sa’daMd,  the 
chief  town  on  the  demesne  of  SMh-jahun  s  minister  Sa’dnllah  Khan  ;  and  Asaf- 
abad,  Bir-ali-abad,  Gulshan-abad,  and  Ssdim-abad,  named  after  founders  of  less 
historical  distinction. 

Having  thus  passed  in  review  every  affix  denoting  Cpkce’  that  we  have 
been  able  to  identify,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  second  class  of  names,  rir., 
those  in  which  the  affix  signifies  possession.’  The  examples  under  this  head 
are  equally  numerous  and  in  a  philological  point  of  view  of  no  less  importance  ; 
but  the  whole  series  is  traversed  by  a  single  clue,  and  if  this  is  grasped  at  the 
be  winning,  it  is  found  to  lead  so  directly  from  one  formation  to  another,  that  it 
precludes  all  necessity  of  pausing  for  lengthy  consideration  at  any  particular 
stage  of  the  argument  Obviously,  the  simplest  mode  of  expressing  possession 
is  by  attaching  to  the  name  of  the  owner  the  grammatical  particle,  whatever 
it  may  be,  which  in.  consequence  of  its  familiar  use  has  been  selected  as  the 
special  sign  of  the  genitive  or  possessive  case.  This  in  modem  Hindustani  is 
M  or  K,  which  we  find  employed  in  the  following  ten  words,  viz.,  Barks, 
Mahaixki,  Berks,  Marhaka,  BhartJyaM,  Bhiireka,  Kaneka,  Marhmki,  SaMkl 
and  Surka.  In  the  last  six  names  on  the  list  the  former  part  of  the  compound, 
vfo.,  Bhartiya,  Bhura,  &c.,  is  known  to  be  the  name  -  of  the  Jat  founder  of  the 
village.  Thus  we  have  an.,  indisputable  proof  that  about  a  century  ago-  it  was 
not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing  to  form  names  of  places  in  this  way.  If  no 
earlier  examples  of  the  formation  occur,  it  is  most  reasonable  to  explain  their 
absence  by  inferring,  as  in  the  case  of  pun,  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  rough 
edges,  that  once  marked  the  place  where  the  word  and  its  -affix  joined,  have 
become  so  worn  and  smoothed  down  that  they  can  no  longer  be  felt.  How  by 
eliding  the  i— a  very  simple  proceeding  and  one  quite  in  accordance  wife  rale 
—an  amalgamation  would  be  effected  between  the  two  elements  of  the  com¬ 
pound  which  would  totally  alter  their  original  appearance  ;  and  we  have  only 
to  reinsert  it  to  discover  the  meaning  of  many  names  otherwise  unintelligible. 
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Thus  Blialai,  a  settlement  of  Bhal  Thakurs,  is  seen  to  represent  Bhdl-ki  fyasti)  ; 
Baghai  is  for  Bagh-ki;  Madanai  for  Madan-ki ;  Ughai  for  Ugra-ki;  Mahpai 

for  Maliipa-ki  ;  Jonai  for  Jamuna-ki  (Jaana  being  mentioned  by  YararncM  as 
ibe  Prakrit  form  of  Yamuna)  ;  and  Semri,  with  its  ancient  temple  of  SyamaJa 
Devi,  for  Syamala-ki.  Similarly,  Indau  is  for  Indra-ka  and  Kaman  for  Kar- 
na-ka :  the  representation  of  a  -f-  a  by  au  rather  than  d  being  almost  an  invari¬ 
able  practice,  as  we  see  in  ran,  a  contraction  for  raja,  panw  for  pada,  nan  for 
Twx a  and.  tuu  tor  tala, 

Kd ,  H,  however,  are  not  the  only  signs  of  the  genitive  case  in  use  ;  for  in 
the  Marwari  dialect  their  place  is  occupied  by  rd}  ri.  Of  this  form,  too,  there 
are  abundant  examples,  as  might  have  been  anticipated  :  for  some  centuries  ago, 
migrations  from  Rajputana  into  Mathura  were  very  frequent  and  in  a  less 
degree  continue  to  the  present  day.  Thus,  we  have  Umraura,  Lolirari, 
Ganesara,  Bhuniri,  Puthri  {from  puihy  a  sand-hill),  Bhainsara,  Garumra  (for 
Gamda-ra)  and  Bagharra,  &c.  At  the  last-named  place  the  old  village  site  is 
called  Sher-ka-kherd,  which  puts  the  meaning  of  the  word  Bagharra  beyond  a 
doubt  ;  the  reduplication  of  the  r  being  purely  phonetic.  In  other  names  the 
consonant  has  not  been  reduplicated,  but  the  same  effect  has  been  produced  by 
lengthening  the  vowel  Such  are  Kunjera  (where  is  Kunj-ban),  Rahera 
Ranera  (founded  by  Sissodia  Thakurs,  who  named  it  after  the  Rand  of  Chitor, 
whence  they  had  migrated),  Maghera,  Honera,  and  Konkera,  Ac. 

The  origin  of  the  two  particles  kd  and  rd  has  been  much  disputed.  I  would 
suggest  that  they  both  represent  an  original  kam,  or  lean  This  we  find  used  occa¬ 
sionally  by  Tulsi  D£s  as  a  substantive ;  as  in  the  line  tab  kar  as;  vimoh  ab  naJiin ; 
1  then  the  matter  was  so  ;  now  there  is  no  delusion.’  More  frequently  it  occurs 
as.  the  sign  of  the  genitive  ;  and  even  in  the  line  quoted  it  might  be  regarded  in 
that  light,  by  supposing  an  ellipse  of  some  such  word  as  M,  or  vt/dpdr.  The 
transition  from  the  one  use  to  the  other  being  so  easy,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that’ the  particle  and  the  substantive  are  really  the  same  identical  word.  The 
loss  of  the  final  r  would  naturally  cause  a  lengthening  of  the  vowel,  and  thus 
hoar  becomes  M. 

The  alternative  form  rd  may  be  explained  by  the  elision  of  the  initial 
which  would  ordinarily  take  place  whenever  Icara  was  made  the  last  member  of 
a  compound.  Thus  Rana-kara  becomes  Banana  or  Ranera  ;  and  the  lengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  final  a  is  not  at  all  an  exceptional  phenomenon. 

^  Hot  un frequently,  however,  instead  of  being  lengthened,  the  final  a  of  the 
affix  kam  is  dropfc  as  well  as  the  initial  consonant  There  consequently  remains 
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only  the  letter  r,  which  we  see  appearing  as  a  final  in  such  words  as  Kamar,  Sahar, 
Udhar,  and  Surir.  Of  these,  Kamar  (for  Kam-ra)  is  probably  an  offshoot  from,  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Kam-ban  in  Bharatpnr  territory,  a  famous  place  of  Yaish- 
nava  pilgrimage ;  while  Sahar  and  Udhar  mnst  have  been  named  after  their 
respective  founders,  who  in  the  one  case  is  known  to  have  been  called  Udho,  or 
Udban,  and  in  the  other'  was  probably  some  Sabha.  In  Surir,  which  presents 
peculiar  difficulties,  we  fortunately  are  not  left  to  conjecture.  For  a  local 
tradition  attests  that  the  town  was  once  called  Sngriv-ka  Khera.  The  resemb¬ 
lance  between  the  two  names  is  slight  that  the  people  on  the  spot  and  the 
nnphilological  mind  generally  would  not  recognize  any  connection  between 
them  ;  but  according  to  rules  already  quoted  Sugriv-ra  would  pass  naturally 
into  Surir,  and  the  fact  that  it  1ms  done  so  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  the  rules. 

Another  particle  that  is  commonly  used  for  investing  substantives  with  a 
possessive  force  is  wdla ,  or  ward.  Of  this,  as.  a  component  in  a  village  name,  we 
have  two  illustrations  in  the  district,  viz,,  Pipalwara  and  Bhadanwara  *  ^satis¬ 
factory  attempt  has  hitherto  been  made  to  explain  the  derivation  and  primary 
meaning  either  of  this  affix  wdla,.  or  of  the  somewhat  less  common  hard , 
which  is  used  in  a  precisely  similar  way.  I  take  the  latter  to  represent  the  ^ 
Sanskrit  dhdra  (from  the  root  dhrt)  in  the  sense  of  £  holding '  or  *  having, 
as  in  the  compounds  chhattra-dhdra,  £  having  an  umbrella,5  danda-dhdra,  *  hav¬ 
ing  a  stick.5  The  elision  of  the  d  is  quite  according  to  rule,  as  in  bahira deaf, 
for  badhira.  Wald ,  again,  is  I  consider  beyond  any  doubt  the  Sanskrit  pMa,  with 
the  same  signification  of  £  keeping  or  e  having.5  The  substitution  of  w  mrp 
Is  prescribed  by  Yararachi  in  Sutm  II.,  15,  who  gives  as  an  example  the 
Prakrit  sdvo  for  the  Sanskrit  «fpo,  £  a  curse..5  Thus  we  have  from  .go-pdla, c  a 
cow-keeper,5  gvwdla,  and  finally  gw  ala ;  from  ekaupal  the  alternative  form 
chauwdrd,  and  from  kotta-pdla,  s  the  governor  of  a  fort,5  the  familiar  hotwdi 

For  the  formation  of  adjectives  that  denote  possession,  the  affix  most 
'  frequently  employed,  both  in  Sanskrit  and  .modern  Hindustani,  is  L  Thus 
from  dhan,  ‘wealth,5  comes  dhani,  wealthy  and  from,  mdla,  £  a  floral  wreath 
comes  mail,  ( a  florist5  Dr.  Hunter,  with  much  perverted  ingenuity,  has  gone 
out  of  his  way  to  suggest  that  the  latter  are  an.  aboriginal  and.  non-Aryan  .race 
and  “  take  their  name  from  the  tribal  term  for  man,  male,  from  which  many 

*  It  iB  carious  to  find  in  the  English of  the  9th  century  a  word  ‘wlra’  used  precisely  m  the 
mme  way  Thus  the  Mcrsewaw,  or  marsh  folk,  were  the  dwellers  In  the  reclaimed  data  of 
Komney  marsh:  while  the  Cantwara  inhabited  theCMnt,or  open  upland  which  still  given  iu 
aame  to  the  county  of  Kent. 
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Mil  and  forest  people  of  northern  and  central  India,  possibly  also  the  ’whole 
Malay  race  of  the  Archipelago,  are  called.  ”  I  am  not  aware  that  in  this  theory 
he  has  found  any  followers  :  whatever  the  origin  of  the  Malays,  there  Is  no 
more  reason  to  suppose -a  connection  between  them  and  the  Malis  of  our  gar¬ 
dens,  than  between  man,  the  biped,  and  man,  a  weight  of  40  sers.  As  the  let¬ 
ters  of  the  alphabet  are  necessarily  limited,  it  must: occasionally  happen  that  com¬ 
binations  are  formed  which  are  quite  independent  of  one  another  and  vet  in  ap¬ 
pearance  are  identical.  Among  examples  of  the  %  affix  we  find  in  Mathura,  from 
dldmar,  *  a  fisherman,9  Dhimari,  a  fishing  village  on  the  bank  of  the  Jamuna  : 
from  a  founder  Husain,  a  village  Husaini  ;  from  Pal,  the  favourite  title  of  a 
Thakur  clan,  Pali  ;  from  Pingal,  Pingari ;  from  bcMl,  the  acacia,  Baburi  ;  from 
Kkajur,  Khajuri  ;  and  from  kindra ,  1  the  river  bank,  9  Kinari.  ,  A  lengthened 
form  of  the  same  affix  is  vja,  which  we  find  in  Jagativa  and  Khandiya, 


Another  affix,  which  in  ordinary  Sanskrit  literature  occurs  as  frequently  as 
i  and  with  precisely  the  same  signification,  is  vat,  vatu  In  vulgar  pronunciation 
the  consonant  v  generally  passes  into  the  cognate  vowel ;  thus  Bhagavati  becomes 
Bhagoti,  and  Sarasvati,  Sarsti.iL  I  am  therefore  led  to  suspect  that  this  is  the  affix 
which  has  been  used  in  the  formation  of  such  village  naipes  as  Kharot,  Khatauta, 
Ajinothi,  Bilothi,  Kajirothi,  Basonti,  Bathi,  Junsuthi,  Bonoth,  Badauth,  Barauth, 
Bhanoti,  and  Tatarota.  All  these  places  are  presumably  old,  and  nothing  can 
be  stated  with  certainty  as  to  the  period  of  the  foundation,  but  the  only  one  of 
them  in  any  way  remarkable  is  Bathi  Here  is  the  sacred  grove  of  Balmla-ban 
with  the  image  of  the  cow  Bahula,  who  (as  told  in  the  Itihas*)  addressed  such 
piteous  supplications  to  a  tiger  who  was  about  to  destroy  her,  that  the  savage 
beast  could  not  but  spare  her  life.  A  meld  in  her  honour  is  still  held  on  the 
fourth  day  of  F uwar,  called  ‘  Bahula  cliaturthi5  In  every  other  instance  where 
the  ban  is  a  place  of  any  celebrity,  it  has  supplied  the  foundation  for  the  village 
name,  and  has  probably  done  so  here  too.  The  transition  from  Bahula-vati  to 
Bathi  presents  no  insuperable  difficulty ;  for  a  similar  change  of  the  denial  Into  the 
cerebral  consonant  has  occurred  in  the  Hindi  pattan ,  ‘  a  town,9  and  in  murha  <  a 
fool,9  for  the  Sanskrit  mugdJta ;  the  Insertion  of  the  aspirate  is  the  only  Irregu¬ 
larity  which  it  is  not  easy  to  explain. 

A  third  affix  which  can  he  more  appropriately  noticed  here  than  elsewhere 
though  it  has  a  somewhat  different  force,  is  a.  This  implies  primarily  ‘  a  pro- 
duci,’  or  ‘  result*  Thus  from  her,  the  fruit  tree,  comes  the  name  of  the 


a  collection  of  stories  apposed 
on  the  field  of  battle. 


uwu  rcjtatvu 
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village  Bern,  an  orchard  of  her  trees  :  from  Uttar,  a  man’s  name  meaning 
‘  lion,’  Nahra  ;  from  Parsu,  an  abbreviation  for  Parasu-rkm,  Parsua  ;  from  Rae 
[Sen],  Raya ;  from  Paramesvar  Das,  Pavesara  ;  and  similarly  Bisambhara, 

Dandisaraj  &c. 

"We  may  now  pass  on  to  the  first  snb-division  of  class  III.,  in  which  are  m- 
dnded  all  such  village  names  as  originally  were  identical,  without  addition  or 
alteration  of  any  hind,  with  the  names  borne  by  the  founders  ;  though  the  orgm- 
al  identity  it  must  be  remembered,  is  no  guarantee  against  subsequent  corrup¬ 
tion  One’  of  the  earliest  examples  in  the  district  is  afforded  by  the  village  Son, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  the  capital  of  a  BAj&  Son-or  more  probably  Sohan 
-Pal  a  Tomar  Th&kur  from  Delhi.  Sonkh,  Sonsa,  and  Sonoth,  all  three  places 
in  the*  immediate  neighbourhood,  would  also  seem  to  be  named  after  bun  and  to 
prove  that  he  was  an  historical  personage  of  at  least  considerable  local  impor¬ 
tance  Another  interesting  illustration,  which  must  also  be  of  early  date,  is 
found  in  the  name  Dharn  Sinlia.  Here  Dham,  which  is  the  obsolete  Prakrit 
form  oidharma  and  is  not  understood  at  the  present  day,  runs  a  great  risk  of  being 
altered  by  people  who  aim  at  correctness,  but  lack  knowledge,  into  the  more  in¬ 
telligible  word  than.  In  modem  times  this  style  of  nomenclature  has  been  so 
prev  alent  that  a  single  pargana-Mah&-ban-snpplies  us  with  the  following  ex- 
ample*  tv,  Birbal,  Gaju,  Misri,  Bhura,  Suraj,  Barn,  Rausanga,  Kauranga, 
Mursena  Bansa,  Bhojna,  Bhima,  and  Sur,.  Of  these,  Rausanga  forRup  Smha 
would  scarcely  have  been  recognizable  but  for  the  aid  of  local  tradition.  Oceasion- 
nllv  the  names  of  two  brothers,  or  other  joint  founders,  are  combined,  as  we  see  in 
Sampat-iogi  Chuia-hansi,  Bindu-bulaki,  and  HamanL  The  latter  is  a  curious 
contraction  for  Hara  Navala ;  and  as 4  the  swing’  is  one  of  the  popular  institutions 
of  Brai  ffte  word  not  unfrequently  passes  through  a  further  corruption  and  is 
nronounced  Hindol,  which  means  a  swing.  This  will  probably  before  long  give 
occasion  to  a  legend  and  a  local  festival  in  honor  of  Radhi  and  Krishna. 

Under  the  same  head  comes  the  apparently  Muhammadan  name  Noh  ; 
hich  with  the  addition  of  the  suffix  jUl,  is  the  designation  of  a  decayed 
T  ’on  -foe  left  of  the  Jamuna  to  the  north  of  the  district  At  no 

vew  great  distance,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  in  Gurgfaw,  Is  a 
second  Soh  ;  and  a  fiiird  is  in  the  Jalesar  pargana,  which  now  forms  part  of 
the  Eta  district  So  far  as  I  have  any  certain  knowledge,  the  name  is  not 
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published  up  to  the  present  time  throw  no  Ii"ht  ’’  ^  beSt  ffiaP3 

give  the  towns  of  Kiria  and  Khotan,  they  do  not  sh  XT’  ^  ^  % 
therefore  requires  confirmation.  The  three  places  ■  t]  V  ^  and  its  existence 
in  bein^evidently  of 

a  large  sheet  of  ^ter.  The  lake,  or  morass  at  Fob  11  **  *“?*  is  close  b 

over  an  area  measuring  as  much  as  si v  m'l  '  •  d  1  sPruads  in  some  rears 

no  doubt  to  a  great  extent  of  artificial  format!™  ^  °De  “  br6adtL  *  » 
double  purpose  of  supplying  earth,  with  which  teb^ul  **** 

dermg  it  inaccessible  when  built.  The  inundot  1  he  fort>  and  also  of  ren- 
combines  with  the  name  to  suggest  a  remind ldated  aPl*arance  of  the  country 
Patriarch  Noah.  The  proper  spelling  of  his  no  ^  ^  th®B,bI,caI  Delu&  and  the 
me,  is  Ndh,  with  the  vowel  d  and  the  Arabic  h  B,ochmann  informed 

tions  the  town,  in  both  places  spells  it  with  the  '  *  °  "'ho  iwice*men- 

Akbari,  however,  which  herein  agrees  JiS  it  '?*?***'*>  *•’  »  *«  Xin-i- 
’letter  is  the  Arabic  h.  But  if  a  reference  to^l^n  7°^  the  final 

word  Noh  would  not  have  been  used  simply  by tdf  %t  T 
can  scarcely  be  other  than  the  name  0f?  J,  /  /'  s^dmg  as  ifc  do«>  it 

Blochmann again)  “Muhammadans  us^tbenaine  Niih^6^"  ^  (t°  *** 

Musa,  Yusuf,  and  Ayub  are  common  ;  but  on  lo^  Xdam’ 

compamons  of  Muhammad,  and  other  worthies  oflsHmT^  ^  °f  Saints> 
person  with  the  name  Nuh  ;  and  hence  I  wonl  1  i  7  ’  1  d°  mt  find  a  single 

with  Noah  as  very  problematical.  I  wouid  *.  °°k  Up°n  a  connection  of  Noh 
^  when  lengthened  Cl  ,wr  "T?  *  **  «* 

a  viUage,’  becomes  deh,  not  dih”  But  if  WP  \n°  ^  ^  ™  th°  Persian  dih, 
will  be  better,  considering  the  purely  Hindu  7  andon  tlle  Semitic  name,  it 
and  fall  back  upon  some  Sanskrit  root  and  I  a  'T  *  **  C0UntlT>  *»  W 
83  a  Maham™dan  corruption  of  »awi-not the' f°  regSrd  the  uame 
proper  name-and  with  the  h  added  either  pur 217  ‘ne<  but  a 

or  inadvertently  in  the  same  way  as >did  i!  • ^  7  the  dist^ction, 

written  rdjaL  I„  the  Harivansa  {line' ^  1677^  Charaeters  “correctly 

Lshinara,  of  the  family  of  Kaksheyu,  who  had  L  made  of  a  Hug 

arva,  and  Drishadvati.  They  bore  him  each  onlTon  Na™.- 
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named  Hriga,  Krimi,  Hava,  Suvrata  and  Sivi ;  of  whom  Hava  reigned  over 
Havarashtram  ;  Krimi  over  Knmila-pnri ;  Sivi*  who  is  said  to  he  the  author  of 
one  of  the  hymns  of  the  Big  Veda  (X.  179),  over  the  Sivayas,  and  Hriga  over 
the  Yaudheyas.  In  the  Mahabharat  the  Ilsinaras  are  said  to  be  a  lower  .race 
of  Kshatriyas.  They  are  mentioned  by  Panini  in  a  connection  which  seems 
to  imply  that  they  were  settled  in  or  near  the  Panjab  ;  and  in  the  Aiiareya 
Brahmana,  Usinara  is  collocated  with  Kura  and  P&nchala.  Again,  Drishad- 
vati,  the  fifth  of  Usinara’s  wives,  recalls  to  mind  the  unknown  river  of  the 
same  name,  which  is  mentioned  by  Mann  as  one  of  the  boundaries  of  Brah- 
m&varia,  and  in  the  Mahabharat  as  the  southern  boundary  of  Kurnkshetra. 
From  all  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Havarashtra,  over  which  Usinara’s 
third  son  Hava  reigned,  cannot  have  been  far  distant  from  Mathura  and 
Gorganw;  and  its  capital  may  well  have  been  the  very  place  which  still  hears 
his  name  under  the  corrupt  form  of  Koh  or  Kauh. 

The  second  subdivision  of  class  III.  is  of  an  extremely  miscellaneous 
character  and  admits  of  no  grouping,  each  name  having  a  separate  individuality 
of  its  own.  Some  of  the  more  obvious  examples  have  been  already  quoted : 
such  as  are  Basal,  fa  colony for  the  Sanskrit  vaaati  (which  at  the  present  day 
Is  more  commonly  abbreviated  by  the  alternative  mode  into  basti )  ;  Chaukl,  an 
outpost’  on  the  Gurganw  road  ;  Nagariya,  ‘a  small  hamlet  ;  Barha,  a 
removal  f  Garhi,  'a fort  Mai,  ‘an  estate;9  Khor,  £ an  opening’  between  the 
Barsana  hills;  Anyor,  Hhe  other  end9  of  the  Gobardhaa  range;  Paw,  *a 
town;’  Kheriya,  £a  hill and  Toll,  san  allotment.9  Others  require  more 
detailed  explanation  on  account  either  of  their  intrinsic  difficulty,  or  of  the 
mythological  disguise  put  upon  them  by  the  local  pandits,  who  think  there  Is  no 
place  in  the  whole  of  Bra]  which  does  not  contain  some  allusion  to  Krishna. 
Thus  they  connect  the  word  Mathura  with  the  god’s  title  of  Madhu-math&n  ; 
though  the  more  natural  derivation  is  from  the  root  direct,  in  its  primary  sense 

of  *  churning;5'  an  exact  grammatical  parallel  being  found  in  the  word  "  bhidura, 

breakable;  a.  derivative  from  the  root  bind, e  to  break!  The  name  thus  interpreted 
is  singularly  appropriate  ;  for  Mathura  has  always  been  celebrated  for  its  wide 
extent  of  pastee-iand  and  many  herds  of  cattle,  and  In  al  poetical  descriptions  of 
the  local  scenery  £  the  chum’  is  introduced  as  a  prominent  feature.  I  observe  that 
Dr.  BajendraMa  Mifcra  in  &  learned  article  on  the  Yavanas,  published  in  the 
(Mcutta  Asiatic  Society’s  Journal,  has  incidentally  remarked  upon  a  passage  in 
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obiter  dictum ,  and  I  strongly  doubt  whether  .in  the  whole  range  of  early  San¬ 
skrit  literature  the  capital  of  Braj  is  ever  designated  Madhurn.  In  the  particular 
passage  which  he  quotes,  Lassen  regards  the  word  as  the  name'  of  a  river, 
and  that  the  well-known  city  in  the  Dakhin  is  in  the  vernacular  always  spelt 
Madhura  in  no  way  affects  the  argument ;  for  even  if  the  two  names  are  ety¬ 
mological!  y  identical,  which  is  probable  but  not  certain,  the  dislike  shown  by 
all  the  languages  of  the  south  to  the  use  of  hard  consonants  is  quite  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  alteration. 

Similarly  the  name  of  the  country,  Braj,  or  Vraja,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Vajra  Sena,  the  son  of  Anirudh,  who  is  said  to  have  been  crowned 
king  of  Mathura  on  Krishna’s  death ;  but  comes  immediately  from  the  root 
vra]i 1  to  go,5  and  is  thus  a  highly  appropriate  designation  for  a  land  of  nomadic 
herdsmen.  Equally  at  fault  is  the  mythological  derivation  of  i  Bathen,’  the 
name  of  two  large  villages  in  the  Kosi  pargana,  where  Balanima,  it  is  said,  ‘  sat 
down5  (baithen)  to  wait  for  Krishna.  Here,  again,  the  real  reference  is  to  the 
pastoral  character  of  the  country,  bathan  being  an  archaic  term  to  denote  a  graz¬ 
ing-ground.  A  still  greater  and  more  unnecessary  perversion  of  etymological 
principles  is  afforded  by  the  treatment  of  the  word  Khaira.  This  is  popularly 
derived  from  the  root  Hiedna, s  to  drive  cattle,5  which  was  Krishna’s  special  occu¬ 
pation  as  a  boy  :  but  it  is  in  fact  the  regular  contraction  of  the  Sanskrit  kha- 
dira,  the  Acacia  Arabica,  more  commonly  known  as  the  babul ;  as  is  proved  by 
the  contiguity  of  the  village  to  the  Khadira-ban}  one  of  the  twelve  sacred  groves. 
Other  indigenous  trees  have  contributed  in  like  manner  to  the  local  nomencla¬ 
ture  ;  thus  the  lodhra,  or  Symploeos,  would  seem  to  have  furnished  a  name  for 
the  village  of  Lohi  in  the  Mat  pargana  :  the  Tinduk  Ghat  at  Mathura  is  pro¬ 
bably  so  called  not  in  honour  of  any  pious  ascetic,  but  with  reference  to  the 
pa&endii)  or  Diospyros,  the  Sanskrit  iinduka ,  one  of  the  most  common  trees  in 
the  district :  and  in  the  Sakra-baii,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  village  of  Saka- 
raya,  it  would  seem  that  the  sahra  intended  is  the  tree,  the  Terminalia  Arjuna, 
and  not  the  god  Indra,  though  he  too  is  known  by  that  title,  which  primarily 
means  the  strong  or  powerful. 

The  most  interesting  example  of  an  elaborate  myth  based  solely  on  the 
misunderstanding  of  a  local  name  is  to  be  found  in  the  village  of  Bandi.  Here 
is  a  very  popular  shrine,  sacred  to  Bandi  Anandi,  who  are  said  to  have  been  two 
servants  of  Jasoda’s,  whose  special  employment  it  was  to  collect  the  sweepings 
of  the  cow-shed  and  make  them  up  into  fuel.  But  in  the  inscription  over  the 
g^way  leading  into  file  court-yard  of  lie  temple,  which  is  dated  Samhai 


1575,  there  is  no  mention  of  Anandi  whatever.  Part  is  illegible,  hut  the  first 
words  read  clearly  as  follow  :  Svasti  sri  Sarvopari  birdjamdn  Bandi  Jim  Tasya 


tevah,  &e.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  Anandi  has  been  added  in  very 
recent  times  simply  for  the  sake  of  the  alliterative  jingle,  and  because  there 
happened  to  he  a  second  old  figure  on  the  spot  that  required  some  distinctive 
name.  The  original  word  was  Bandi  alone.  The'  Goknl  Gosains  support  their 
theory  as  to  its  etymology  by  making  the  Gobar  Lila  at  Bandi  one  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  scenes  in  the  dramatic  performances  of  the  Ban-jatra  ;  but  it  is  not  accepted 
by  the  more  old-fashioned  residents  of  the  village,  who  maintain  that  the  local 
divinity  was  a  recognized  power  long  before  the  days  of  Krishna,  who  was 
brought  there  to  offer  at  her  shrine  the  first  hair  that  was  cat  from  his  head. 
Their  view  as  to  the  relative  antiquity  of  the  Bandi  and  the  Mathura  god  is 
certainly  correct ;  for  both  the  images  now  believed  to  represent  Jasoda’s  domes¬ 
tic  servants  are  clearly  effigies  of  the  goddess  Durga.  In  the  one  she  appears 
with  eight  arms,  triumphing  over  the  demon  Mahishasur  ;  in  the  other,  which 
is  a  modem  facsimile,  made  at  Brinda-han,  after  the  mutilated  original,  she  has 
four  arms,  two  pendent  and  two  raised  above  the  head,  Neither  of  them,  can 
represent  a  human  handmaid  ;  and  thus  they  at  once  disprove  the  modem  story , 
which  would  seem  to  be  based  on  nothing  more  substantial  than  the  resemb¬ 
lance  of  the  word  bandi  to  the  Persian  banda ,  meaning  e  a  servant.  The  real 
derivation  would  be  from  hamlya,  or  mndya,  the  future  participle  of  the  verb 
vand}  signifying  4  venerable’  or  4  worshipful’  Thus,  what  was  once  an  epithet  of 
a  particular  image  of  Devi  became  after  a  time  its  distinctive  name  ;  and  event¬ 
ually,  being  referred  by  the  ignorance  of  the  people  to  a  more  ordinary  term 
of  current  speech,  has  originated  a  legend  and  a  local  festival  for  which  in  fact 
there  is'  no  foundation  whatever. 
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Krislim  was  nmrtered  by  the  herdsman  Nanda.  Baval,  a  village  in  the  same 

neighbourhood,  the  reputed  home  of  Badha’s  maternal  grandfather  Surbhftn 
may  be  identical  in  meaning  ;  or  it  may  even  represent  an  original  Radlri- 
kula,  in  which  case  it  would  be  curious  as  affording  the  earliest  authority  for 
Badha’s  local  existence  and  pre-eminent  rank.  Koila,  again,  is  evidently  not 
the  bird  called  in  Sanskrit  Kokila  and  in  Hindi  Koil ;  for  who  would  dream 
of  calling  a  place  simply  Cuckoo  without  any  affix  such  as  in  the  possible  com¬ 
pound  Cuckoo-town  ?  Neither  is  it  the  exclamation  Koi  Id,  uttered  by  Vasu- 
devaas  he  was  bearing  the  infant  Krishna  across  theJamuna;  for  whatever 
the  language  then  in  vogue,  it  certainly  was  not  modem  Hindi  :  nor  again, 
and  for  a  similar  reason,  does  the  word  Koila  mean  ‘charcoal,’  with  a  reference 
to  the  ashes  of  the  witch  Putana,  washed  across  the  stream  from  the  town  of 
Gokui  But  it  may  betaken  for  granted  that  the  final  consonant  stands  for 
ra  and  has  the  possessive  force  of  that  particle,  while  the  former  member  of 
the  compound  is  either  Koi,  ‘  the  water-lily,’  or  Eol,  for  Krora,  ‘  a  wild  boar.’ 
The  extens^e  morass  m  the  neighbourhood,  well  known  to  sportsmen  as  the 
Koila  jhil,  renders  either  derivation  probable  and  appropriate.  If  the  fart 
were  not  now  placed  on  record,  a  few  more  years  and  the  philologists  who 

kr  of  the  °TT  7“  mmeS  “eTer^  saving  only  the  vemacu- 

ar  of  the  country,  would  seme  the  opportunity  of  declaring  Koila  to  be  merely 

a  misprontmciatifm  of  the  English  ‘  ,uail.’  Similarly,  /may  reasonable 
conjectured  that  Kukar-gama  is  not  so  called  because  a  Banjlra  in  his  travels 
happened  to  bury  beside  the  village  pond  a  favourite  dog  (Lar),  though  the 
slab  supposed  to  cover  the  dog’s  grave  is  still  shown ;  but  rather,  L  the  liUage 

orobabt  ri  f-“  t8  aDd  WM  C°l0ni2ed  ™kura  from  Chitor,  i/s 
probable  that  its  name  commemorates  the  otherwise  nnknown  founder  since 

Kukura  occurs  m  the  Mahabharat  as  the  proper  name  of  a  king,  and  bay 

therefore  have  been  at  one  time  in  common  use.  To  pass  vet  J?’  7 

over  a  few  other  illustrations  of  the  same  rule  that  anmre  f  •  j  ^ 

blanket  ( kamal !)  to  the  shivering  hermit  Durvfisas  but  m+he  •  ,.  ^  f  5 

tion  from  the  older  townofKaL-  ‘  Aibbdb  T  ^  ^  a  mi^' 

ofKrishn^s  tent-ropes, through 

the  imperative  verb  <g0,’  but  a  corruption  ofyd*a,  ‘lac  •>  Mm™  /  u  , 
by  office  copyists  to  Bhama,  has  no  relation  to  the  ‘  deaffi’  rtbeofb  w 
enemies  ,  and  ‘  Jait’  is  not  simply  an  abbreviation  foSb  w7  £  ^ ‘ 

pronunciation  Jaint)  represents  an  original  J^mta  SLlh*™  ** 
m  S*Mknt  48  the  name  both  of  a  riverand  a  con^  ’  °°"a 
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It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  application  of  this  rale  is 
restricted  exclusively  to  local  names  of  ancient  date.  Thus  the  name  of  the 
village  Sanket  is  really  identical  with  the  Sanskrit  word  sanlet,  meaning  'an 
assi^aW  or  ‘rendezvous  the  place  which  lies  half-way  between  Barsana 
and  Aandganw,  the  respective  homes  of  Badha  and  Krishna,  bavin-  been  so 
called  by  the  Gosains  of  the  16th  century  with  the  special  object  of  localizing 
the  legend.  Similarly,  Pisaya  with  its  beautiful  forest  of  kadamb  tree*  to 
which  the  author  of  the  Vraja-bhakti-vilasa  gives  the  Sanskrit  title  of  Pipia- 
vana,  may  really  bear  a  name  identical  with  the  Hindi  word  pisaya,  ‘  thirsty 5  if 
the  name  was  first  assigned  to  the  spot  by  the  Gokul  Gosains  lis  a  foundation 
ior  a  story  of  Badha’s  bringing  a  draught  of  water  for  the  relief  of  her 
exhausted  lover.  But  this  is  questionable,  since  it  appears  that  there  is  a  place 
with  the  same  name,  but  without  any  similar  legend,  in  the  Aligarh  district : 
both  are  therefore  most  probably  far  anterior  to  the  16th  century  and 
susceptible  of  some  entirely  different  explanation.  The  Aligarh  Pisaya  is, 

I  find  described  as  having  the  largest  jungle  or  grazing  gronndin  that  district 
an  ns  suggests  that  the  word  may  very  well  be  a  corruption  of  the  Sanskrit 
pasavya,  ‘fit  for  cattle/ 

.  In.  a11  tilese  ™li  Slmi!ar  cases  it  is  imposible  to  arrive  at  sound  conclu¬ 
sions  without  a  large  amount  of  local  knowledge  ;  while  the  absurdity  of  the 
explanations  advanced  by  the  local  Pandits  demonstrates  the  equal  necessity 
for  acquaintance  with  at  least  the  rudimentary  laws  of  philological  science. 
Scholastic  speculations  made  without  reference  io  physical  features  or  to  the 
facts  of  village  history  are  always  liable  to  summary  disproof ;  and  no  one  with 
any  respect  for  his  own  reputation  should  think  of  pronouncing  off-hand  upon 
the  derivation  of  the  name  of  any  place  regarding  the  circumstances  of  which 
he  has  not  very  definite  information.  For  example,  as  the  village  Jati-pum 
is  on  the  border  of  the  Jat  state  of  Bharat-pnr,  what  could  be  more  plausible 
than  to  say  that  it  is  so  called  as  being  a  Jat  colony  1  but,  a?  a  fact,  it  has 
always  been  inhabited  by  Brahmans,  and  its  founder  was  the  ValkbMcMrya 
Gosain,  Bittlial-natli,  who  was  popularly  known  by  the  name  Jatiji.  Similarly 
while  the  Nangama  in  the  ChMta  pargana  really  connotes  the  meaning  which 
the  form  of  the  word  most  obviously  suggests,  r is.,  new  town,  the  Nangama 
near  the  city  of  Mathura  stands  for  an  original  ndga-grama,  and  commemo¬ 
rates  its  founder,  Naga.  As  a  parallel  example  in  English  topography  take  the 
town  of  Bridge-water;  the  latter  member  of  the  compound  referring  not  to 
any  stream,  as  would  naturally  be  supposed,  but  to  the  Norman  chief  Walter, 
who  built  bis  castle  there.  Again,  Lodhauli  (in  accordance  with  the  principles 
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stated  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  chapter)  might  he  at  once  set  down  as  equi¬ 
valent  to  Lodha-puri ;  hut  here,  too,  the  caste  of  the  residents  forbids  such  a 
derivation,  for  they  have  always  been  not  Lodhas,  but  J&dons  ;  and  the  modern 
name  is  a  perversion  of  Lalita-puri.  Phalen  again  and  Siyara  would  he  in¬ 
explicable  but  for  the  knowledge  that  they  are  built,  the  one  on  the  margin  of 
a  pond,  called  Prahlad  knnd,  and  the  other  by  the  Chir  Ghat,  a  very  ancient 
and  now  comparatively  neglected  tirath  on  the  Jamuna.  The  confusion 
between  the  letters  $  and  ch  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  local  dialect.  Thus 
Amar  Slniris  frequently  called  Amarchu  ;  the  village  of  Parsua,  in  the  mouths 
of  the  villagers  on  the  spot,  is  indistinguishable  from  Pilchua ;  Chakri,  after 
becoming  Saki,  gives  a  name  to  Sakitra,  where  is  an  ancient  shrine  of  Chak- 
resvar  ;  and  so  too  Chira-hara  becomes  Siyara.* 

Although  it  may  safely  be  laid  down  as  a  general  principle  of  Indian 
toponymy  that  the  majority  of  names  are  capable  of  being  traced  up  to  Aryan 
roots,  it  is  possible  that  the  rule  may  have  some  exceptions.  In  the  Mathuri 
and  Mainpuri  districts  there  is  a  current  tradition  that  the  older  occupants  of 
the  country  were  a  people  called  Kalars.  The  name  seems  to  support  a  theory 
advanced  by  Dr.  Hunter  in  his  Dissertation,  where  he  quotes  a  statement  from 
some  Number  of  the  Asiatic  Society’s  Journal  to  the  effect  that  the  whole  of 
India  was  once  called  Kolaria.  On  the  strength  of  a  number  of  names  which 
be  sees  in  the  modem  map,  he  concludes  that  the  race,  from  whom  that  name 
was  derived,  once  spread  over  every  province  from  Burma  to  Malabar.  He 
finds  indications  of  their  existence  in  the  Kols  of  Central  India ;  the  Kolas  of 
Katwar ;  the  Kolis  of  Gujarat ;  the  Kolitas  of  Asam  ;  the  Kalars,  a  robber 
caste  in  the  Tamil  country ;  the  Kalars  of  Tinnevelly,  and  the  Kolis  of 
Bombay,  &c.,  &c.  Upon  most  of  these  names,  as  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
localities  where  they  exist,  I  decline  to  offer  any  opinion  whatever,  and  can 
only  express  my  regret  that  Dr.  Hunter  has  not  exercised  a  little  similar 
caution.  For  he  proceeds  to  give  a  list  of  town-names,  scattered  as  he  says 
over  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  India,,  which  seems  to  me  of  the  very 
slightest  value  as  a  confirmation  of  his  theory.  No  one  should  be  better 
conversant  than  himself  with  the  vagaries  of  phonetic  spelling  ;  and  jet  he 
gravely  adduces  as  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  Kol  race  such  names  as  Kulian- 
pur  and  Kuliian  ;  though  it  is  scarcely,  possible  hut  that,  if  correctly  spelt,  they 

*  Chir  a  is  itself  a  contraction  for  ehivara,  which  shows  that  the  elision  of  a  simple  conso¬ 
nant,  which  became  the  rule  in  Prakrit,  was  occasional  also  in  pure  Sanskrit.  Similarly  the 
Sanskrit  word  ryo, c  seed/  which  lexicographers  derive  from  the  root  jan  with  the  prefix  vi,  is, 
;  I  conceive,  simply  a  colloquial  form  of  virya,  with  which  it  Is  identical  in  meaning. 
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would  appear  as  Kalyanpur  and  Kalyan ;  the  latter  being  still  a  popular  Hindi 
name  and  the  Sanskrit  for  i  auspicious.’  Moreover,  if  the  race  was  ever  so 
widely  spread  as  he  supposes,  it  is  inconceivable  that  they  should  give  their 
tribal  name  to  the  different  towns  they  inhabited ;  for  such  names  under  the 
supposed  circumstances  would  have  no  distinctive  force.  For  example,  if  the 
Hindus  were  suddenly  to  be  swept  out  of  India,  the  race  that  superseded  them 
would  not  find  a  single  village  bearing  such  a  name  as  Hindu-pur,  or  Hindu- 
ganw.  Obviously  it  is  only  a  country  that  derives  its  name  from  a  tribe, 
while  towns  and  villages  commemorate  families  and  individuals.  To  ascertain 
who  the  Kalars  were  is  certainly  an  interesting  question,  but  one  upon  which 
it  is  as  j€t  premature  to  speak  positively.  My  own  impression  is  that  the 
name  denotes  a  religious  rather  than  an  ethnological  difference,  and  that  they 
were — in  this  neighbourhood  at  all  events — Buddhists  or  Jains.  At  many  of 
the  places  from  which  they  are  said  to  have  been  ejected  by  the  ancestors  of 
the  present  Jat  or  Thakur  families,  I  have  found  fragments  of  Buddhist  or 
Jain  sculpture,  which  can  only  have  been  the  work  of  the  older  inhabitants, 
since  it  is  certain  that  the  race  now  in  possession  have  never  changed  their 
religion.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  these  Kalars  may  have  been  non-Aryan 
Buddhists  ;  but  the  old  village  names,  which  in  several  cases  remain  unchanged 
to  the  present  day,  such  as  Aira,  Madem,  ByonMn,  &c.,  though  of  doubtful 
.  derivation,  have  certainly  anything  but  a  foreign  or  un-Indian  sound. 

These  and  a  considerable  number  of  other  names  yet  require  elucidation  : 
but  the  words  with  which  I  prefaced  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  present  argument,  have  now,  I  trust,  been  so  far  substantiated  that 
I  may  conclude  by  repeating  them  as  a  summary  of  actual  •  results.  “The 
study  of  a  list  of  village  names  suggests  two  remarks  of  some'  little  importance 
in  the  history  of  language.  First,  so  many  names  that  at  a ‘hasty  glance 
appear  utterly  unmeaning  can  be  positively  traced  back  to  original  Sanskrit 
forms  as  to  raise  a  presumption  that  the  remainder,  though  more  effectually 
disguised,  will  ultimately  he  found  capable  of  similar  treatment :  a  strong 
argument  being  thus  afforded  against  those  scholars  who  maintain  that  the 
modem  vernacular  is  impregnated  with  a  very  large  non-Aryan  element. 
Secondly ,  the  course  of  phonetic  decay  in  all  its  stages  is  so  strictly  in  accord 
with  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Prakrit  grammarians,  as  to  demonstrate  that 
the  Prakrit  of  the  dramas  (to  which  the  rules  particularly  apply),  even  though 
extinct  at  the  time  when  the  dramas  were  written  for  the  delectation  of  a 
learned  audience,  had  once  been  the  popular  language  of  the  country  ;  and  as 
Anglo-Saxon  imperceptibly  developed  into  modern  English,  so  has  Prakrit 
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been  transmuted  into  modem  Hindis  more  by  the  gradual  loss  of  its  inflections 
than  by  the  violent  operation  of  any  external  influences.”  Thus  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  Persian  or  any  dialect  of  Persian  as  the  vernacular  of  the  country 
implies  an  historical  untruth  as  regards  the  past,  and  can  only  he  verified  in 
the  future  by  the  obliteration  of  all  existing  traditions. 


The  following  list  shows  the  changes  of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
conversion  of  Sanskrit  words  into  Hindi ; — 

1.  a  -f  a,  after  the  elision  of  a  consonant,  generally  becomes  au  or  ao; 
thus  from  pada  we  have  pao,  or,  by  insertion  of  a  nasal,  pdnw  ;  from  raja,  rdo  ; 
from  tdta,  ‘father,’  tdu ;  from ghdta,  ‘a  wound,’  gMu;  and  from  taduga,  fa  pond’ 
(itself  derived  from  tata,  a  slope),  taldo.  So  too  in  the  Bamayana  Rama  occa¬ 
sionally  appears  in  the  form  Rccu. 

2.  Not  unfrequently,  however,  a+a  becomes  e  .*  thus  from  hadara,  the 
jujube,  we  have  her ;  and  from  kadala,  a  plantain,  kela.  A  similar  substitution 
of  e  for  d  takes  place  in  semal,  the  cotton-tree,  for  sdlmali ;  in  sej,  a  couch 
for  saga  ;  and  in  terah,  thirteen,  for  trayodasa. 

3.  Conversely  e-fa  is  sometimes  made  equivalent  to  a+a:  thus  deva 
after  elision  of  the  becomes  ddu. 

4.  Ik  becomes  h;  thus  from  altera  comes  aMr,  and  from  Tirabhukti 
the  name  of  a  country,  Tirhut, 

5.  eh  is  elided  :  thus  siichi,  i  a  needle,’  becomes  stM. 

6.  dh  becomes  A:  thus  from  badhira,  ‘ deaf/  we  have  lahira ;  from 
madhuka,  c  the  Bassia  latifolia,’  mahua  ;  from  vadhu,  ‘  a  female  relation/  ba.hu  ; 
and,  m  the  B&nayana,  for  krodki,  ‘angry/  hold.  So  too  the  possessive  affix 
dhara  becomes  Mm. 


7.  d  occasionally  becomes  l:  thus  from  bhadra,  'good/  after  elision  of 
the  conjunct  r,  we  have  bhala.  This  l  again  may  he  changed  into  r thus 
from  Tidarbha,  the  name  of  a  country,  comes  Birar. 

8.  It  is  elided  :  thus  vardhaki,  £  a  carpenter/ becomes  barhai;  vrischika, 

‘  a  scorpion/  liehhua;  and  sukara,  'a  pig/  suar. 


.  . , 4 5 6 7 8  9*.  tQ2J  2350  beCOme  h:  thus  in  tile  Dayana  aliha  stands  for  aliha, 
1  laise/  bo  also  kk :  thus  muhha,  after  insertion  of  the  nasal,  becomes  munh. 

10.  I  in  a  conjunct  is  elided  :  thus  valMa,  ‘  the  hark  of  a  tree/  becomes 
deal.  Occasionally  also  simple  l;  as  in  okhla,  1  a  mortar/  for  ulukhala. 
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11.  m  and  v  are  interchangeable  :  fins  dhivara,  ‘a  fisherman,  becomes 
dhimar;  gauna  stands  for  garnana,  Bhamani  for  Bkavdia,  and  leunvar  for 
kumdra.  Similarly  jun,  or  jaun,  in  the  sense  of  ‘time,’  stands  for  jdm, .the 
Sanskrit  ydmg,  the  nasal  being  an  insertion.  So  also  in  the  Gita  Gohinda 
vdmana  is  made  to  rhyme  with  pdvana. 

12.  A  nasal  can  be  inserted  anywhere,  as  in  ganw,  ‘a  village,’  for  grdma, 
and  in  kaun,  i  who/  for  ko, 

13*  p  simple  is  elided  :  as  in  k&a,  f  a  well/  for  kupa ;  bhudla,  a  Mng, 
for  bMpala ;  kait,  the  tree  Feronia  elephantnm,  for  kapittha  ;  and  aur,  the 
conjunctive  particle,  for  apara.  So  also  when  standing  first  in  a  conjunct ; 
thus  from  supta,  ‘asleep,’  comes  sota.  It  may  also  be  changed  into  v,  as  m 

gwdla ,  for  gopdld:  and  kotwal  for  kotta-pulu» 

14.  r  becomes  n:  thns  karavira,  ‘the  oleander,’  becomes  hanatira, 

kanera,  JcaneL 

15.  r  in  a  conjunct  is  elided  :  thns  grdma,  ‘  a  village,’  becomes  gdm,  or 
gdnw;  karma,  ‘an  act,’  kdm;  Srdvan,  the  month  so  called,  Sdvan;  vdrtta, 
‘business,’  bat;  and  vartman,  ‘a  road,’  bdt,  where  the  charge  of  the  dental 
into  the  cerebral  t  compensates  for  the  loss  of  the  final  man. 

16.  sh  is  converted  into  kh,  optionally,  whenever  it  occurs.  Similarly 
the  Greek  0po%J)  represents  the  Sanskrit  varsha,  and  in  the  modern  Cretan 

dialect  becomes  again  vroshe . 

17.  Cerebral  t  occasionally  becomes  r:  thus  from  parkati,  ‘the  Ficus 
venosa,’  we  have  pakar. 

18.  t,  when .  simple,  is  elided:  thus  from  jiti-pkal,  ‘a  nut-meg,’ comes 
jai-phal:  and  from  Sitald,  the  goddess  of  small-pox,  dyar.  Thus,  too,  in  the 
Kimayana,  Sltd  frequently  appears  as  Sia,  or  Slya. 

19.  r  when  simple  is  elided  :  as  in  upas,  ‘a  fast,’  for  upavas. 

20.  Simple  y  is'  elided.-  as  in  mar,  ‘a  peacock,’  for  mayura ;  Frag  for 
prayag  ;  and  Ojha,  ‘  a  particular  caste,’  for  Dpddhydya. 

21.  The  loss  of  one  consonant  in  a  conjunct  receives  compensation  in 
the  lengthening  of  the  preceding  vowel  :  thus  we  have  nim  for  mmba  ;  ndti, 
‘a  grandson,’  for  naptri;  dge,  ‘before,’  for  agre;  ak,  the  plant  Aselepias 
gigantea,  for  arkd;  ddhd ,  ‘half,’  for  ardha;  and  rUa,  ‘empty,’  for  rikta. 
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Any  philological  student  who  wishes  to  prosecute  further  inquiries  in  this 
interesting  subject  will  find  all  the  laws  of  euphonic  mutation  most  exhaustively 
LussedandiHustratedin  Dr.  Hmrnle’s  Comparative  Grammar  of  he  Gaudran 
Lances,  a  work  that  appeared  simultaneously  with  the  former  edition  of  tins 
Memoir°  Both  for  breadth  of  research  and  accuracy  of  analysis  it  is  a  book 
beyond  all  praise  and  may  justly  be  ranked-in  its  own  particular  sphere-with 
the  famous  Grammar  of  BoPP,  which  forms  the  basis  of  all  modern  comparative 

pMlology. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
pargana  topography. 


L— Pakgana  Kosi. 

The  pargana  of  Kosi  is  the  most  northern  of  the  three  on  ft.  -stemsideof 
the  Jamuna  and  borders  on  the  district  of  Gurgaon.  It  »  ^  nU  o 

Mathura  six,  having  an  area  of  only  154  square  miles,  t  yie  an  ann 

nue  of  Rs.  1,52,013.  Its  villages,  sixty-one  in  number,  with  six  exceptions,  are 
all  bbaii/dchari,  divided  into  infinitesimal  shares  among  the  whole  of  the  com- 
mnnity  ;  so  that,  barring  a  few  shopkeepers  and  menial  servants  < 

is  to  some  extent  a  proprietor.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  event,  all  wo  Id  K 

not  only  members  of  the  same  caste,  but  also  descendants  o  _  one 
founder  of  the  settlement ;  but  in  many  instances,  m  spite  of  the  o  p 

emption,  several  of  the  subordinate  shares  have  been  bought  up M  ou^ 
A  fresh  assessment  is  made  privately  every  year;  and,  according  to th  a 
of  land  actually  under  cultivation,  each  tenant  proprietor  pays  his  quote  of  the  . 

venue"  so  inch  per  bigha,  and  enjoys  the  remaining  profits  as  his  private 
income.  The  Government  demand  is  realized  through  the  head-men  or  lumbe r- 
,  f  whom  there  are  generally  several  in  each  village.  As  a  natural  result 
of"  this  minute  sub-division  of  estates,  there  Is  not  a  single  landed  proprietor  m 
the  whole  pargana  of  any  social  distinction.  The  two  wealthiest  mhahitante 

are  both  traders  in  the  town  of  Kosi-Chunni  ^  ™ 

Kushali  Ram,  son  of  Lai  Ji  Mall-with  incomes  of  Rs.  5,000  and  Rs.  4,943  res 
poctively.  The  former  has  no  land  at  all,  the  other  owns  one  small  village. 

Of  the  six  zamindari  villages,  only  two  were  so  previous  to  the  last  ^ttlement; 

■  PAHiar  nur  the  property  of  Kushali  Ram  above  mentioned,  and  Jan,  a 
^  W  If  the  Lila  Babd  The  other  four  have  acquired  their  exceptional 

by  I!  Kundan  Lai.  of  Lakhnau;  Majhoi  and  RAm-pur paving  been -onfe^ 
after  the  mutiny,  onfteja  Gobind  Singh,  of  Hathras,  and  Chanki  on  Shiv  Sahay 
i all,  of  Delhi,  It  the  Lie  time.  One  mahal  of  Chaundms  has  also  quies¬ 
cently  been  constituted  into  a  zamindari ;  and  two  or  three  other  mteges, now 
in  thl  hands  of  money-lending  mortgagees,  will  probably  become  so  before  long. 

The  Muhammadans  number  only  8,093  ont  of  a  total  population of 65,293, 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  scattered  families,  are  almost  confim*l  toseven 
places,  «*,  Barba,  Bisambhaxa,  DoUna,  Jalil-pux,  Kosi,  Mahroli,  and  Shahpur, 

SO 
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At  three  of  these,  viz,,  Bisambhara,  Dotana,  and  Jalal-pur,  they  even  slightly 

out  number  the  Hindus. 

The  predominant  Hindu  castes  are  Tats,  Jadons  and  other  Gaurua,  i.e, 
spurious,  Thaknr  tribes.  There  are  also  a  considerable  number  of  Gujars, 
though  these  latter  have  now  in  every  place  ceased  to  be  proprietors.  They 
muster  stronger  in  the  adjoining  pargana  of  Chhata,  and  were  ringleaders  of 
disaffection  during  the  mutiny.  In  consequence,  eight  of  their  villages — Majhoi 
and  Mam-pur  in  Kosi,  Basai,  Husaini,  Jatwari,  Karahri,  Kiiursi  and  Ujhani 
in  Chhata — were  confiscated  and  conferred  on  Raja  Gobind  Sink  They  had 
previously  disposed  of  their  four  oilier  Ghhata  villages,  Chamar-garhi,  Dhimri 
Gulal-pur  and  Pir-pur,  to  the  Laid  Babii  The  course  of  years  has  not  reconciled 
the  ejected  community  to  their  changed  circumstances,  and  so  recently  as  the 
29th  of  September,  1872,  the  widowed  Rani’s  agent,  Jay  Ram  Sinh,  was,  in 
result  of  a  general  conspiracy,  barbarously  murdered  at  night  while  sleeping  in 
the  Jatwari  cliaupdl  Six  of  the  murderers  were  apprehended,  and,  after 
conviction  of  the  crime,  were  sentenced  to  death,  but  one  escaped  from  the  jail 
before  the  sentence  was  executed. 

In  the  year  1857,  the  period,  during  which  there  was  no  recognition  of 
government  whatever,  extended  from  the  12th  of  July  to  the  5th  of  December. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Giijars,  who  assembled  at  Sher-garh  and  distinctly 
declared  themselves  independent,  there  was  little  or  no  ill-feeling  towards  the 
British  Crown  expressed  by  any  class  of  the  population  -  though  many  persons 
took  advantage  of  the  favourable  opportunity  for  paying  off  old  scores  against 
ill  neighbours,  and  especially  for  avenging  themselves  on  their  natural  enemies, 
the  patwdris ,  or  village  accountants,  and  Bohrds ,  or  money-lenders.  Thus 
there  was  a  pitched  battle  between  Hathana  and  the  adjoining  village  of  Banswa 
in  Gurgaon ;  the  patwaris  at  Barba  and  Bisambhara  had  all  their  papers  des¬ 
troyed  ;  at  Pakharpnr,  Ganga  Dan,  bohra,  was  plundered  by  the  zamindars  of 
IMona  and  Strthala  ;  at  Kothan,  Dhan-raj,  bohra,  was  only  set  at  liberty  on 
payment  of  a  ransom ;  and  at  Little  Bathan,  Lekhraj,  bohra,  after  seeing  all  his 
papers  seized  and  burnt,  was  himself  put  to  death.  The  Jats  of  Kamar,  after 
plundering  Moti  Ram,  bohra,  proceeded  to  turn  the  police  out  of  the  place,  and 
raised  a  flame  which,  spread  across  the  border  into  the  adjoining  district ;  but 
they  afterwards  atoned'  for  this  indiscretion  by  the  assistance  which  they  gave  to  - 
the  'Deputy  Collector,  Imdad  AIL  in  suppressing  the  Gojars. 

The  trees  most  commonly  found  growing  wild  in  the  pargana  are  the  mm ' 
mA  the  pCM,  while  every  piece  of  waste  ground  (and  there  are  several  such 
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tracts  of  large  extent,)  is  dotted  with  clumps  of  bzril.  The  sod  xs  not  ^ted  to 
the  growth  of  the  mango,  and  there  are  scarcely  any  considerable  orchards  either 
of  that  or  indeed  of  any  other  fruit  tree  ;  the  one  at  Shah-pur  being  the  only 
notable  exception.  Of  the  total  area  of  97,301  acres,  there  are  <1,490  of 
arable  land;  the  crops  most-  extensively  grown  being  jodr,  chana,  and  barley. 

The  wheat  sold  at  the  Kosi  market  comes  chiefly  from  across  the  Jamuna. 
The  number  of  wells  has  been  much  increased  in  late  years  and  is  now  put 
at  1,379,  of  which  846  are  of  masonry  construction.'  The  Jamuna,  which  forms 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  pargana,  is  crossed  by  ferries  at  Shah-pur,  Khair  , 
and  Maihoi.  The  new  Agra  Canal  passes  through  the  villages  of  Hathana, 
Kharot,  Hasanpur  Nagara,  Kosi,  Aziz-pur,  Tumaula,  and  Dham  Smha,  a  length 
of  ten  miles,  and  is  bridged  at  Kharot,  Kosi,  Aziz-pur,  and  Tumaula.  The  high 
road  to  Delhi  traverses  the  centre  of  the  pargana,  passing  through  the  town  of 
Kosi  and  the  villages  of  Kotban,  Aziz-pur,  and  Dotana  ;  and  from  the  town  of 
Kosi  there  is  a  first-class  unmetalled  road  to  Sher-garh,  a  distance  of  eleven 
miles.  The  Halhabandi,  or  Primary,  schools  are  twelve  in  number,  being  one 
for  every  five  villages,  an  unusually  favourable  average  :  the  attendance  how¬ 
ever,  is  scarcely  so  good  as  in  some  other  parts  of  the  district ;  as  it  is  di  cu 
to  convince  a  purely  agricultural  population  that  tending  cattle  is  not  always  the 
most  profitable  occupation  in  which  boys  can  be  employed. 

In  addition  to  the  capital,  there  are  only  four  places  which  merit  special 
notice,  viz.,  Bathan,  Dotana,  Kumar,  and  Shah-pur. 

KOS!  is  a  flourishing  municipality  and  busy  market  town,  twenty-six  miles 
from  the  city  of  Mathura,  most  advantageously  situated  m  the  very  centre  of 
the  pargana  to  which  it  gives  a  name  and  on  the  high  road  o  Delhi.  As  this 
road  wfs  only  constructed  as  a  relief  work  in  the  famine  of  I860,  it  ^oids  al 
the  most  densely  inhabited  quarters,  and  the  through  traveller  sees  little  from  it 
but  mud  wahs  and  the  backs  of  houses.  The  Agra  Canal  runs  * 

it  still  further  back,  with  one  bridge  on  the  road  leading  to  Majhoi  and  Sher-garh, 
and  another  at  Aziz-pur,  a  mile  out  of  the  town  on  the  road  to  Mathura. 

The  zamindars  are  Jots,  Shaikhs,  and  Brahmans  ;  but  the  population, 
which  amounts  to  11,231,  consists  chiefly  of  baniyas  and  Muhammadan  kasabs 
or  butchers,  who  are  attracted  to  the  place  by  its  large  trade  m  cotton  and 
cattle.  It  is  estimated  that  about  75,000  mam  of  cotton  are  collected  m 
course  of  the  year  and  sent  on  down  to  Calcutta*  _ _ _ _ _ _ 


•  The  outturn  of  cotton  for  the  whole  district  was  estimated  in  the  year  1872-73  at  225,858 
menu ;  the  exportation  therefore  must  be  very  considerable. 
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flie  nakkkh&S)  or  cattle  market.  Is  of  large  extent  and  supplied  with  every 
convenience— a  fine  masonry  well,  long  ranges  of  feeding  troughs,  &c.  On  every 
beast"  sold  the  zamindars  levy  a  toll  of  two  anas,  and  the  Ohaudharis  as  much  3 
In  consideration  for  which  payment  they  are  bound 'to  maintain  two  chaukidars 
for  witch  and  ward,  and  also  to  keep  the  place  clean  and  in  repair.  Prices, 
of  course,  vary  considerably,  but  the  following  may  be  taken  as  the  average 
rates  :~WeH-biillocks  from”  Bs.  30  to  Bs.  60  each;  cart-bullocks  from 
Ee.  50  to  75;  a  .cow  from  Bs.  15  to  50;  a  calf  from  Bs.  10  to  30 ;  a 
buffalo  from  Bs.  25  to  50  ;  and  a  male  buffalo  calf  from  Bs.  2  to  10.  There 
are  two  market  davs  every  week,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  ;  and  in  1868-69, 
when  a  tax  of  one  "and  a  quarter  ana  was  levied  on  every  beast  sold,  it  yielded 
as  much  as  Bs.  2,188-13-0  ;  the  zamindars’  receipts  at  two  anas  a  head  and  the 
Ohaudharis’  at  the  same  rate  amounted  to  Bs.  3,o02~2-0  each.  Taking  Bs.  25  as 
an  average  price  per  head,  which  would  be  rather  below  than  above  the  mark,  the 
amount  of  money  changing  hands  in  the  course  of  the  year  was  Bs.  7,00,425. 
The  exports  of  grain  are  put  at  200,000  mans  and  there  are  In  the  town  some  100 
hhattas,  or  cellars,  ordinarily  well  filled  with  reserve  stores  for  the  consumption, 
not  only  of  the  residents,  but  also  of  the  numerous  travellers  passing  up  and 
down  die  great  thoroughfare  on  which  the  town  stands,  and  who  naturally  take 
in  at  Kosi  several  days’  supplies,  both  for  themselves  and  their  cattle. 
There  is  also  very  considerable  business  done  in  country  cloth,  as  all  the 
villages  in  the  neighbourhood  are  purely  agricultural,  and  supply  most  of  their 
wants  from  the  one  central  mart. 

As  the  town  lies  in  a  hollow,  it  is  liable  to  be  flooded  after  a  few  days’  con¬ 
tinuance  of  heavy  rain  by  a  torrent  which  pours  in  upon  it  from  Hodal. 
This  was  the  case  in  1873,  when  much  damage  was  done  to  house  property  ;  and 
the  subsequent  drying  up  of  the  waters — which  was  a  tedious  process,  there 
being  no  outlet  for  their,  escape — was  attended  with 'very  general  and  serious 
sickness.  .  The  only  remedy  lies  In  developing  the  natural  line  of  drainage,  and 
the  necessity  of  some  such  operation  has  forced  itself  upon  the  notice  of  the 
canal  department;  hut  no  definite  steps  have  yet  been  taken  in  the  matter. 

The  Income  of  the  municipality  is  about  Bs.  12,000  per  annum  ;  but  this 
sum  Is  a  very  Inadequate  test  of  the  actual  trade  done,  since  there  is  no  duty 
either  on  cotton  or  on  cattle,  excepting  beasts  Intended  for  slaughter. 

The  area  of  the  parish  Is  2,277  acres,  on  which  the  Government  demand 
used  to  be  Bs.  6,700  ;  hut  the  assessment  was  proved  to  be  too  severe  by  the 
distress  it  caused  to  the  zamindars,  and.it  was  reduced  to  Bs.  4,790. 
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,  i  7  foirs  are— 1st,  tlie  Basaliara,  only  started 

TV  nrincipal  atumal  melas,  or  fairs,  are  ,  ,  ,  .  Q*  t. 

Si  sxjszz ,r™ ^ 

Kot-ban,,  Nabi-pur,  Umraura,  and  Nagara  Hasan-pur.  _  _ 

In  the  centre  of  the  town  stands  a  largeSarae,  covering  nine and-a-half  big  as 

of  land,  ''  ‘t^^'g^1  of '^elhi^'in^the'reign  of 

round,  and  the  principal  bazar  les  e^  ,f  ^ 

,  .  „t;,nr  renaired  by  the  municipality  at  a  cost  oi  tts. 

has  been  p  y  P  J  ou  u  mi  ht  form  a  remunerative  property.  At 
mnerarea  -cou  d  be  b  ofbet,veen  Rs.  300  and  400  a  year  ;  even  that 

present  it  yielus  only  ^  ^  what  used  to  be  realised.  A  large  masonry 

being  a  considerable  same  time,  and  is 

tank,  of  nearly  equal  area  with  the  s..rae,  dates  Unfortu- 

n  i  *i,„  lWnakar  Kund,  or  more  commonly  the  paKtca  taiao  _ 

called  the.  K^nak  A  >  ^  ^  rains.  The  municipality  were  desir- 

natcly  it  18  ^‘  -“eJred,  but  it  was  found  that  the  cost  would  amount  to 
qus  ot  lux  „  P  fun(]s  eoul(i  afforcb  The  enclosing  walls  are 

T'  f  f^thSHhe  exact  measurement  is  620  by  400  feet.  Three  other 
e,  tV”  names  of  Maya-kund,  Bisakha-kund,  and  Gomati-kund,  in 

tan  s  eir  .  styled  at" the  holy  city  of  Dwaraka,  or  Kusasthali  a  cir- 

allusion  to  ^aces  ^  7  ^  popukr  belief  ** 

cumstance  which  ha  ^  Kasasthali.  The  Gomati-kund,  near  which,  the 

f 031  “  r  pbul  doi  fa  held,  Chait  badi  2,  is  accounted  the  most  sacred  and 
fmr  of  the  ^  town.  The  pond  is  of  considerable  size, 

LS  ft ityv  te-lar  shape  and  has  a  large  island  in  the  middle.  There  are 
t  1  three  malonry  ghats,  constructed  by  wealthy  traders  of  the  town,  and 
on  all  sides  of  it  there  are  a  number  of  small  shrines  and  temples  overshadowed 
T  fine  kadamh  pipal,  and  bar  trees,  full  of  monkeys  and  peacocks  ;  while  the 
2*  itself  is  the  favourite  haunt  of  aquatic  birds  of  different  kinds.  There  are 
Tfew  handsome  and  substantial  private  houses  m  the  quarter  of  the  town  caJ® 
Baladeva  Ganj  ,  hut  as  a  rule  the  shops  and  other  buildings  have  a  very  mean 
Appearance ;  and  though  there  are  a  number  of  Hindu  temples  and  four  mosques, 
th!y,  too,  are  all  quite  modem  and  few  have  any  architectural  pretensions. 

"a  little  beyond  the  town  on  the  Delhi  side  close  to  the  new  canal  and  not 
far  from  the  Id gab  is  a  tirath  called  Mabhai,  withamasonry  tank  and  temple, 
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, .  V  looked  a.--er  bv  a  Pandit  of  the  R&dha  Ballabh  sect,  cailed  Bal-mukund. 

tm mm M ™<7  «* «*  S*““ ”d  “*  ”T 

"  i  ntMt  fan.  m  mm  •  a.  *****  «  *»»  m 

kerf,,  a  „W  a.  fa®  'fa  «  on  fire.  Bn.  far,  «,«.  M  «m  of  fa 

*,  in  fa  mm  mm  mm  fa  *»“  ** 

inch  kgadnry  enpl.nn.ien  „nld  b,  .ppfaU..  Th,  «ori ..  n  peonn.r  one, 

and  I  ain  unable  to  offer  any  suggestion  regarding  it. 

The  Sariugis,  or  Jainis,  have  three  temples  at  Kosi,  dedicated  respectively 
to  Padnia-Prabhn,  the  sixth  of  the  Jims  or  Tirthankaras  ;  _  ISem-nath  or 
4ri=htanemi,  the  twenty-second  ;  and  MaMvim,  or  \ arddhainana  the  twenty- 
fourth  and  last  of  the  series,*  who  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  the  year 
500  B  C  A  festival  is  held  at  the  temple  of  Nem-mith,  ivhic.i  1=  the  smallest 
L  most  modern  of  the  three,  on  the  day  after  the  full  moon.of  Bhadon  when 
water  is  brought  for  the  ablution  of  the  idol  from  a  well  m  a  garden  at  some 
Hide  distance?  Anv  processional  display,  or  beating  ot  drums,  or  uttering  of  a 
partv  erv  is  so  certain  to  result  in  a  riot  that  extra  police  am  always  told  off  to 
prevent  "anything  of  the  kind,  and  to  confine  every  religious  demonstration 
strictly  within  the  walls  of  the  temple.  The  antipathy  to  the  rival  iuith  on  the 
part  of  the  Vmshnava  Hindus  is  so  strong  that  it  is  ordinarily  expressed  by 
saving  that  it  would  be  better,  on  meeting  a  mad  elephant  m  a  nanow  s  ice 
to'stand  still  and  be  trampled  to  death  than  to  escape  by  crossing  the  threshold 
of  a  Jaini  temple. 

As  regards  the  essential  matters  of  conservancy,  water  supply  and  road 
communication,  the  condition  of  the  town  is  satisfactory-  and  has  been  much 
improved  bv  municipal  action.  Most  of  the  streets  are  cither  metalled  01  par  ed, 
and  H edited*  by  lamps  at  night  A  neat  dispensary  has  been  opened  and  is  we 
attended,  though  is  yet  it  has  no  accommodation  for  indoor  patients.  A  srnal 
bungalow  lias  been  built  for  the  meetings  of  the  committee  and  for  occasional 
u=e°as  a  rest-house  ;the  ground  between  it  and  the  dispensary  being  laid 
out  as  a  garden  for  the  supply  of  fruit  and  vegetables  and  as  a  decorative 
feature  at  the  entrance  of  the  town.  A  new  market  was  also  designed  with 
lines  of  substantial  brick-built  and  stone-fronted  shops  of  uniform  character, 
arranged  on  three  sides  of  a  square,  which  was  secured  end  levelled  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  In  order  to  further  the  speedy  completion  of  a  work  which  it  was  thought 
would  so  much  improve  both' the  appearance  of  the  town  and  also  the  finances 

*  Each  Tirthaniara  has  hiE  own  distinctive  sign:  Mahivira,  a  lion  :  L’adma-l'rabhu,  a 
lots* ;  Sem-nitU  a  conch ;  Chandra-  Fiabbu,  a  moon,  &c. ;  andit  is  only  by  these  marks  that  they 
cm  be  distinguished  irom  coe  another,  as  all  are  sculptured  in  the  same  attitude. 
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with  the  sanction  of 

of  the  municipality)  a  loan  ^^by  inst"S’ 

was  maAe  for  r; 

beginning  from  October  1874‘  ^tll  a  further  allotment,  to  about 

nf  6  000  had  been  already  expended,,  and  ket  m;ght  have  been 

completed  by  the  end  of  1878.  B  Piderably  that  the  annual  income 

taxation  reduced  th< 3  octroi  re^  for  establishment,  repairs,  and  the 

was  nearly  all  exhausted  by  the  char  sWy  on  ;  and  since  I  have 

repavment  of  the  loan.  '  ^fdead  stand-still.  At  its  commence- 

left  the  district  has  come, 1  bel  ’  ^  extraordinary  mania  mth^hich  the 
ment  an  illustration  was  f' °rded  £  k  quantities  of  grain.  This  they 
local  haniyas  are  possessed  for  W  „  ^  ^  tbey  will  be  able  to 

do  in  the  hope  that  a  year  of  famme  ^  eaormously  high  rates.  As 

realise  a  rapid  fortune  by  selling^  ^  ^  ^  ground)  and  no  Precautions 
the  grain  is  simply  thrown  into  a  pit  sun  *  tbe  greater  part  of  it  be¬ 
taken  to  preserve  it  from  the  damp,  i  *  ?  would  only  increase  the 

ernes  ,»te  (»  >»”“  Sis  however,  U  a  eo»d«r.ti«  wb.eh 

general  distal  by  sp«admg  iu«  '  ^  „  feed  method  of  to"”- 

L.».  iofl.ono.oo 

accounts  with  Provide..*,  and  “  J],  si„  of  tad  and  pcclatan 

at  the  close  of  his  life, is  an  ample  atonem  ^  demand  from  him.  Such 

and  the  only  one  which  Divine  3ns  ice  0f  the  shops  then  in 

toatoa.ententtottoy 
corn*  of  comtmotio.  bl«“  1° ,‘fet  "feet  below  the  fonndations  to  oso«- 
had  to  be  taken  down.  On  J  ,  sUbterranean  granary  was  revealed 

tain,  if  possible,  the  «“»  f.f “  b,„  SUd  in  Saato.  1«®  0««  ^D->- 
eritb  00  invoice  .«»|tb.t  st  bod  ta»b  Th.  p eater  J. * £ 

contained  in  all  1,303  men.  of  i  ^  „d  the  sale  of  to 

this  was  so  much  damage^  &  ^  aot  cover  the  cost  rncurre  m  o 

remainder  realise  on  y  •  -  >  rebudding  the  shops. 

gmg  il  out>  fiUmg  U?  eP  ’  .,t  b  tbe  Public  Works  Department  at  a  cos  o 
The  tahsili  school  was  built,  y  h  ^  municipality  0n  an  annual  grant 
Bs.  6,000.  The  police,  maintain  J  ^  sar4e>  with  an  entrance  made, 
of  Bs.  1,800,  are  located  m  a  C°r  {•  b  road,  opposite  the  panic.  The 
through  the  old  wall  directly  on  -  a  toll  on  every  ammal  or 

latter  is  the  property  of  private  indmd  ^  7  ^  by  the  municipality- 

.ehicle  driven  intoits  enclose, -the  rates  be  D  . 

and  pay  Bs.  10  a  month  for  the  monopoly. 


pargaka.  eosi.  j 

884  ,  ,  i-l  march  to  Delhi  stopped  at 

Oh  the  31st  of  MflJ,  185 bungalow  and  ransacking  the  police 
Kosi  and,  after  burning  down  - ^  ^  but  Rs.  150  was  all  that  they  foun  ^ 

station,  proceeded  to  ^  ottered  to  the  four  wmjMmt 

-  *k»  rrea'UXT  there  Tbe  recor  Musuimans  of  Dotana, 

thedats  of  Aziz-pur,  and  the  Guj  s  ‘  ,  anJ  the  inhabitants  ot  Ue  ad- 

-  -  *tr: 

wba" assistance  they  coaid  *■— fitted  and  a  grant  of  Rs.  50 
of  their  good  behaviour  omy^ of  the  town  between  Agra  and  Delhi 
made  to  each  lmnberdar.  P  rendered  it  a  place  ot  some  nnpor-  , 

and  the  strength  of  its  fortified  ^  ThuS)  in  1774,  the  Jat  Raja, 

tance  at  other  periods  ^ ^  ,  0CCupied  it  .for  some  time  and  again, 

Sinb’  °f  ^  *tft  M  Khan,  ’his  nephew,  Ui«  Shaft  ,  fled  to  it  as  a 
Batha.s,  Gkeat 

circumstance  that  Balamma  ^  ^  names,  which  arc  now  fanciful  y 

Krishna’  ;  but  like  so  n’^  Ll  incident,  the  word  is  really  dcscr.pt. ve  simply 
connected  with  some  ^  being  still  employed  in  some  parts 

of  the  natural  teatnres  o  P  ^  In  the  same  way  Bnnda-ban, 

of  India  to  denote  a  pasture  jjd  a  ^ .  Loll_ban,  ‘the.  lodhn 

*  the  talsi  grove,  is  now  re  .  £®tbanj  *  the  limit  or  last  of  the  groves, 

grove,’  to  a  demon  Loba-jan to  girtbala)  and  his  hands  to  Hathana. 
to  a  demon  Kota,  whose  ^  ^  extensive  sheet  of  water  with  a  mason- 

On  the  outskirts  of  Grea  ^  of  Barsdna,  which,  by  its  name 

If  <rhat  built  hy  Rup  .  least  serve3  to  perpetuate  the 

Balbhadra-Kund,  has  either  “^\erQ  of  ^  pkce.  Here,  on  Choit  badi 
belief  that  Balarama  was  the  epo  y  0Q0  to  16)000  people  assemble  and 

3)  is  held  the  Holanga  Fa.r  ^h  ■  ^  of  Bathan;  who  are  armed  with 

a  sham  fight  takes  place  betwem  „ho  defend  themselves 

dubs,  and  the  men  from  the  tw0  miles,  between  two  smaller 

with  branches  of  theacacm.  At  ^  ^  ^  otber  in  Jav,  is  Kokila- 

groves,  each  called ‘  try  0f  all  the  woods  of  Braj  :  so  much  so, 

ban,  the  most  celebrated  m  timai  po  j 


indeed,  that  the  wc 
It  comprises  a  wi 
and  thicker  towar 

dear,  and  reflects  . 

ficent  banyan  tre. 

configuration,  also 

shrines  and  pavili. 
the  number  of  sor 
There  is  also  a  w 
as  his  agent  Gha 
shrubs  and  fruil 
tangled  and  im; 
constructed  in  IS 

purpose  by  his  b 
and  a  larger  one 
seeing  the  imme 
among  them. 

Between  T 
besides  the  Rac 
preted  by  har 
pddapa,  ‘a  tre 

At  little  1 
above  the  gr°' 
and  Kand-gai 
purposes,  but 
carried  into  e 
it  is  said,  wa. 
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PARCH  S  A  sosI*  , 

*  *  the  garden  of  Eden. 

“  dTi«r  <«,rd.  ti«  =«•««,  ZZZZL*'  brnnche.  of  .  «•£ 

*"■  “d  “,‘t  *  cimecUd  Witt  a  »«  *“*  °'  ”* .‘“ev.rf 

ficent  banyan  tree.  *  ;  0n  the  margin  of  "hie 

-  'zg’XZZ*  a  **  of  f  Ti"o. 

There  is  also  a  waueu  ^  ’  r  ,  Hip  Kosi  traders,  it  nas 

This  agent  Ghan-pat  B*m,  one  ,  ;g  ^  becommg  a 

ahrubs  and  fruit  trees  ;  but,  like  n  »  ,g  a  &cira^  dan,  or  pavilion, 

£  Jed  aifd  impenetrable  jungle.  Mom  g  of  money  left  for  the 

“Said  i.  M  “"1“  t“tdd  ia  the  groe.  **** 

pnrpo.e  by  ha  brother  Baa*-  principal  diversion  cons.rt.  “ 

J,  larger  o».  on  every  “  ”»k  light  for  th.  grain  tot  » 

«i”g tte  b““  belong,  to  th.  Hiatoto  S.mprxhb- 

<-»*  Tt  °  ,  i,  anotor  holy  place, 

Between  Ivokila-ban  and  g  wor(j  Padar  is  obscure:  it  is  mter- 

may  be  a  corraption  of  the 

fMph  ‘  a  tree.’t  ^  cbaran  PaWr>  erops  up 

At  little  Bathan,  a  cun0“S  “  *  isely  the  same  character  as  at  Barsana 
above  the  ground,  the  stone  being  of  ?  fe  ^  ^  of  it  for  engineering 
aJld  Sand-gAnw.  It  was  once  prop  ^  tliat  the  design  was  never 

purposes,  but  such  strenuous  o  jec^  ^  presellt  hermit  is  Badhika  Das.  This, 
carried  into  execution-  The  Krishna  most  delighted  to  stop  and  p  ay 

Til  aid,  «•  «“  0f  the  f  T  ^“supposed  to  fear  the  impress  of  his 

lUte,  -dmany 

‘  feet,’  charan.  The  mU  JwL  feet,  and  a  total  length  of  at  most  a  quarter 

height  of  only  some  twenty  o  7^  specimens  of  the  tree  called  Indrajau 

of  a  mile-  On  the  rock  a  ^  elsewtere.  In  the  cold  weather  it  is 

(B^in  *f°z£  tat  W  bunches  of  very  long  slender  dark-green 

almost  entire  y - __ - - - ■  t  \<v Wt  of  the  Hermitage. 


— - - - — 
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gw 

.  .  „ -r  wWM!  lightly  at  &e  tip.  There  is  also  an  abundance  of  a 

P°dS’  ealrrM  Snger,  !  species  of  Grewia  (?)  and  a  creeper  with  .bite 
scraggy  shrnb  g  Zedoary.  Its  native  name  is  mrbisi. 

sweet-scented powers .* ■  *  h  virons  the  hill,  may  also  be  found  almost 

^  of  tt^rinedible  fruits  for  which  Bmj  is  noted  the 

S  pilu  pasendu,  hingot,  bama,  and  anjan-rukh.  A  little  beyond  the  neigh¬ 
ing  to-  of  Kamar,  just  across  the  Gurgaon  border,  rs  a  very  similar  ridge 
called  the  Bichor  hill,  from  a  large  village  of  that  name. 

Dot  As  a,  population  1,185,  is  a  Muhammadan  village  on  the  high  road 
a  *  jrJ  Jnd  ChhSta  with  a  number  of  old  buildings  which  are  sure  to  attract 

There  are  seven  large  tombs  dating  from  the  time  of 

Shabjaban  and  Aurangzeb  if  not  earlier  (there  are  no  inscnp  ions)  three 
mosques  of  the  same  period,  erected  respectively  by 

Kazi  Haidar  Khaa  and  Ruh-ullah  Khan;  a  modem  mosque  founded  by  Abd-ul 
Barkat,  and  four  small  gardens. 

A  masonry  tank,  whieh  covers  an  area  of  12  bighas  and  is  in  good 
repair,  though  dry  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  is  said  to  have  been 
constructed  by  the  village  founder  Kabir-ud-dm  Auliya.  One  of  h^  most 
illustrious  descendants  was  Sadullah  Kh&n,  from  whom  the  town  of  Sadabad 
derives  its  name,  the  minister  of  Shabjaban,  in  whose  reIgn  Dotana  *  said  to 
have  been  a  large  town.  Sheroagar  originally  belonged  to  the  same  family,  and 
three  members  of  it  are  commemorated  by  the  three  Pattis,  called  respectively 
Lai  Ruh-ullah  and  Malak.  A  distributary  of  the  canal  runs  witfnn  a  few 
yards  of  the  tank,  which  might  easily  be  filled  from  it  hear  it  is  the  tomb  of 
Kudus  and  Anwar,  two  of  the  village  patriarchs. 


Many  of  the  large  brick  houses  in  the  village  are  in  a  most  ruinous  condi¬ 
tion  and  the  zemindars  are  now  in  poor  circumstances.  In  the  mutiny  they 
joined  the  rebels  in  plundering  the  Kosi  Tahsili,  and  part  of  their  estate  was 
confiscated  and  bestowed  on  Kunvar  Sham  Prasad,  a  Kashmiri,  lormerly 
Tahsildar  of  Maha-ban,  who  has  transferred  it  to  his  sister,  Maharani.  The 
name  Botina  is  thought  to  he  derived  from  Danton,  a  tooth-brush,  and  if  so, 
is  rather  suggestive  of  Buddhist  legends.  The  place  is  mentioned  by  Bishop 
Heber  in  Ms  Journal,  who  writes:  “  January  7th,  1825.— Traversed  a  wild  but 
more  woody  country  to  Dotana.  Here  I  saw  the  first  instance  of  a  custom 
which  I  am  told  I  shall  see  a  good  deal  of  in  my  southern  journey,  a  number 
of  women,  about  a  dozen,  who  came  with  pitchers  on  their  heads,  dancing  and 
sMgiug  to  meet  me.  There  is,  if  I  recollect  right,  an  account  of  this  sort  of  dance 


in  Kehama.  They 
the  thanadar  assun 
voices  and  style  of  si 
ance  of  extreme  p 
for  which  they  wer 
place  to  which  Jc 
calls  it  Akbar-pur 
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They  all  professed  to  he  Gopis,  01  “^‘“he  Gwll^ste.  f  Their 

1  th^dhr  assured 

voices  and  style  ofsingmg  were  by  _  ^  rupee  well  bestowed  *pon  the® 

ance  of  extreme  poverty,  and  *  There  can  he  uo  doubt  also  that  tbs  xs  t 

for  which  they  were  very  thankful  ^  Th  ^  ^  ^  ^  Vera,  though  he 
,ace  to  which  John  de  Laet> 1  ’  m  “  This  was  formerly  a  consi- 

S  it  on  account  of  manr 

dorablC™;  »»“»“  “’/ "““t;’  L^i  fata  at.  rill  bold  »  k»» / 

My  Muhammadans  buriod  j»»  A  stoWd,  Shil  Nia4m-»d-dm, 

thro.  of  «**»  bol>'  jjji  The  shrines,  horaener,  arc  m«  J 

r  rc.:ti"a^«-  -  -  ~  -  to 

a  populous  Jat  town  with  aud  importance,  when  a  dau^- 

of  last  century  wasaplace  o« m  _  »  in  marriage  by  Thakur  Badan  .mh 

ter  of  one  of  the  principal  fauuhes  ^  first  of  the  Bharat-pur  Bijiis.  On  the  out- 

of  Sahar,  the  father  of  Sura]  Ma ’  >  1  ®  with  some  monuments  to  bs  mother 

skirts  of  the  town  is  a  large  w  iled  ^  ^  wlth  te, 

rotations  and  immediatel}  on  s  .  » i  „  This  is  more  than  a  thou 

brought  bv  aqueducts  from  the  S1fr0™  ^  computation  is  three  kos  long, 

sand°acres  in  extent,  sad  according  Fortbe  most  part  the  trees  are 

including  the  village,  which  oecupie  ^  old,  with  hollow  trunks  and 

exclusively  the  ptlu,  or  sajvx  °'a  ’  The  fruitj  which  ripens  m  Jeth,  is 

strangely  gnarled  and  ^  a  rule  not  sold,  though  some  is 

sweet  and  largely  eaten  y  _P  ^  B  Wtri  0f  the  Nimharak  Sampradaya,  j 

occasionally  dried  and  ^  ^  temple  of  BiMri  Ji,  m  the 

name  Mangal  Das,  has  a  berm**,  a  conspicuous  group  at  one  end  of 

.  midst  of  some  fine  kadamb  t  and  ^  offerings  made 

the  He  bus  a  grot  ^  hav6  B  fine  masonry  tank  oon- 

anring  the  last  30  years  have  enabled  its  appearance  it  might 

iSd,  of  grout  d.p4,  .*  ■»  “itS.  ,;e  b,»  in  U»  »».,  «  «» » 

.  bocomoo  dryagaiu;  •*> “t,  b  ,  pit,  Hud  I  r.mumed 

I,  i,  about  half  •  b  UlJl  iobliod  ,  arraugcmeuta  *«•  ta“S 

in  the  district,  X  should  have  got 
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msd.e  when  the  order  came  for  my  transfer.  At  a  rather  greater  distance  in 
the  opposite  direction  is  a  lake  with  unfinished  stone  ghats,  the  work  of  R4j4 
gdraj  Mall  ,*  this  is  called  Durvasas-kund,  after  the  irascible  saint  of  that  name  ; 
but  there  is  no  genuine  tradition  to  connect  him  with  the  spot ;  though  it  is 
sometimes  said  that  the  town  derives  its  name  from  a  4  blanket  ’  ( kamal)  -with 
which  Krishna  persuaded  him  to  cover  his  nakedness.  Among  the  trees  on  the 
margin  of  the  lake  are  some  specimens  of  the  Khandar  or  Salvadora  Tunica. 
This  is  less  common  than  the  oleoides  species,  and  is  a  prettier  tree  and  blossoms 
earlier.  Its  fruit,  however,  is  bitter  and  uneatable.  In  the  town  are  several 
large  brick  mansions  built  by  Ohaudharis  Jasavant  Sink  and  Sita  Ram,  the 
Raja's  connections,  and  one  of  them  has  a  fine  gateway  in  three  stories,  which 
forms  a  conspicuous  land  mark  :  but  all  are  now  in  ruins.  At  the  back  of  the 
artificial  hill  on  which  they  stand,  and  excavated  to  supply  the  earth  for  its 
construction,  is  a  third  tank  of  still  greater  extent  than  the  other  two,  but  of 
irregular  outline,  and  with  only  an  occasional  flight  of  stone  steps  here  and  there 
on  its  margin. 

A  temple  of  Suraj  Mall's  foundation,  dedicated  to  Madan  Mohan,  is  spe¬ 
cially  affected  by  all  the  Jats  of  the  Bah  in- war  pal,*  who  are  accounted  its 
ehelas  or  sons,  and  assemble  here  to  the  number  of  some  4,000,  on  Chait  badi 
2  and  the  following  day,  to  celebrate  the  mela  of  the  Phul-dol.  The  school,  a 
primary  one,  is  not  a  very  prosperous  institution.  The  Chaukidari  Act  has  been 
extended  to  the  town  ;  but  it  yields  a  monthly  income  of  only  Rs.  60,  which, 
after  payment  of  the  establishment,  leaves  an  utterly  insignificant  balance 
for  local  improvements.  The  only  work  of  the  kind  which  has  been  carried 
out  is  the  metalling  of  the  principal  bazar. 

ShIe-PUR,  under  the  Jats  the  head  of  a  pargana,  is  a  large  but  somewhat 
decayed  village  on  the  bank  of  the  Jamuna,  some  ten  miles  to  the  north-east 
ofKosl  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  places  in  this  part  of  the  country  where 
the  population  is  almost  equally  divided  between  the  two  great  religions  of 
India;  there  being,  according  to  the  census  of  1881,  as  many  as  1,137 
Muhammadans  to  1,084 'Hindus.  The  total  area  is  3,577  acres,  of  which  2,263 
are  under  the  plough  and  1,314  are  un tilled.  Of  the  arable  land  612  acres  are 
watered  by  wells,  which  number  in  all  63  and  are  many  of  masonry  construc¬ 
tion.  The  Government  demand  is  Rs.  3,907.  The  village  was  founded 

*  PM  is  the  peculiar  name  for  any  sub-division  of  Jats.  In  the  Koai  Pargana,  the  principal 
j|t  Fait  in  addition  to  the  Bahin-w&r,  who  own  Kam&r  and  1 1  other  villages,  are  the  Deads* 
Lokana,  and  Ghatona.  Similarly  every  sub-division  of  Mewatis  is  called  a  Mat 
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towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century ,  in  the  reign  either  of  Sher  Shah 
or  Salim  Shah  by  an  officer  of  the  Coart  known  as  Mir  Ji,  of  Biinch  extrac¬ 
tion,  who  called  it  Shahpur  in  honour  of  his  royal  master.  The  tomb  of  the 
founder  still  exists  not  far  from  the  river  bank  on  the  road  to  Chaundras. 
It  is  a  square  building  of  red  sandstone,  surmounted  by  a  dome  and  divided 
on  each  side  into  three  bays  by  pillars  and  bracket  arches  of  purely  Hindu 
design.  By  cutting  off  the  comers  of  the  square  and  inserting  at  each  angle  an 
additional  pillar  the  tomb  on  the  inside  assumes  the  form 'of  a  dodecagon. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  village,  by  the  road  to  Bukharan,  is  another  tomb,  in 
memory  of  Lashkar  Khan,  a  grandson  of  the  village  founder:  it  is  solidly  con¬ 
structed  of  brick  and  mortar,  but  quite  plain  and  of  ordinary  design.  Nearly 
opposite  is  the  hamlet  of  Chauki  with  the  remains  of  a  fort  erected  by  Naw&b 
Ashraf  Khan  and  Arif  Khan,  upon  whom  Shah-pur  with  other  villages,  yield¬ 
ing  an  annual  revenue  of  Rs.  28,000,  were  conferred  as  a  j&gir  for  life  by  Lord 
Lake.  There  is  a  double  circuit  of  mud  walls  with  bastions  and  two  gateways 
of  masonry  defended  by  outworks,  and  in  the  inner  court  a  set  of  brick  build¬ 
ings  now  fallen  into  ruin.  This  was  the  ordinary  residence  of  the  Nawab, 
and  it  was  during  his  lifetime  that  Shah-pur  enjoyed  a  brief  spell  of.  prosperity 
as  a  populous  and  important  town.  It  would  seem  that  the  fort  was  not  entirely 
the  work  of  Ashraf  Khan,  bnt  had  been  originally  constructed  some  years 
earlier  by  Agha  Haidar,  a  local  governor  under  the  Mahrattas,  who  also  planted 
the  adjoining  grove  of  trees. 

The  village  has  continued  to  the  present  day  in  the  possession  of  Mir  J? s 
descendants,  to  one  of  whom,  Fazii  Muhammad*  the  great  grandfather  Natha 
Khan,  now  lumberd&r,  we  are  indebted  for  the  large  bagh,  which  makes  Shah- 
pur  the  most  agreeable  camping  place  in  the  whole  of  the  Kosi  pargana.  It 
covers  some  sixty  or  seventy  high  as,  and,  besides  containing  a  nnml  _r  of  fine 
forest  trees,  mango,  jdman ,  mahua  and  labera ,  has  separate  orchards  of  limes 
and  her  trees;  while  the  borders  are  fenced  with  the  prickly  ndg-phani  interspersed 
■with  nims  and  babuls,  having  their  branches  overspread  with  tangled  masses  of 
the  amar-'bel  with  its  long  clusters  of  pale  and  faint-scented  blossoms.  The 
yearly  contracts  for  the  different  kinds  of  fruit  yield  close  upon  Rs.  1,000. 
Though  a  mile  or  more  from  the  ordinary  bed  of  the  river,  it  is  occasionally,  as 
for  example  in  the  year  1871,  flooded  to  the  depth  of  some  two  or  three  feet  by 
the  rising  of  the  stream.  The  more  extensive  the  inundation,  the  greater  the 
public  benefit  ;  for  all  the  fields  reached  by  it  produce  excellent  rabi  crops  with¬ 
out  any  necessity  for  artificial  irrigation  till,  at  all  events,  late  in  the  season. 
In  the  village  are  three  mosques,  but  all  small ;  as  the  Muhammadan  population, 
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thoa-li  considerable,  consists,  to  a  great  extent,  merely  of  tesdbs  ;  there  is  also  a 
tSe  erected  by  the  Mahrattas.  The  chief  local  festivals  are  the  Dasahara  for 
and  the  Muharram  for  Muhammadans,  both  of  which  attract  a  large 
number  of  visitors  from  the  neighbourhood.  There  »  a  weekly  market  on 
Monday  and  a  small  manufacture  of  earthen  Mndu.  lie  halkabandr  school 
which  for  some  years,  maintained  only  a  struggling  existence,  has  been  bette 
attended  of  late,  since  the  completion  of  the  new  building. 


I  I.-P  ARGANA  CHHATA. 

The  pargana  of  Chh&ta  lias  a  population  of  84,598  and  an  area  of  256  square 
miles.  If  lies  immediately  to  the  south  of  Kosi,  with  the  same  boundaries  as 
it  to  the  west  and  east,  viz.,  the  State  of  Bharat-pur  and  the  river  Jamuna ; 
and,  further,  resembles  its  northern  neighbour  in  most  of  its  social  and  physical 
characteristics.  Being  the  very  centre  of  Braj,  it  includes  within  its  limits 
many  of  the  groves  held  sacred  by  the  votaries  of  Krishna ;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  these  bits  of  wild  woodland,  it  is  but  indifferently  stocked  with 
timber,  and  the  orchards  of  fruit  trees  are  small  and  few  in  number.  The 
principal  crops  are  jodr  and  chand ,  there  being  63,000  acres  under  the  former, 
and  29,000  grown  with  chand  out  of  a  total  area  of  160,433.  A  large  amount 
of  cotton  is  also  raised,  the  ordinary  outturn  being  about  20,000  mans.  But 
the  crop  varies  greatly  according  to  the  season  ;  and  in  1873  did  not  exceed 
1,500  mans ,  in  consequence  of  the  very  heavy  and  continuous  rains  at  the 
beginning  of  the  monsoon,  which  prevented  the  seed  from  being  sown  till  it 
was  too  late  for  the  pod  to  ripen.  The  coarse  sandstone,  which  can  be  obtained 
in  any  quantity  from  the  hills  of  N and-gan w  and  Barsana,  is  not  now  used  to 
any  extent  for  building  purposes,  but  it  is  the  material  out  of  which  the  impe¬ 
rial  saraes  at  Chhata  and  Kosi  were  constructed,  and  is  there  shown  to  be  both 
durable  and  architecturally  effective.  The  western  side  of  the  pargana  is  liable 
to  inundation  in  exceptionally  rainy  seasons  from  the  overflowing  of  a  large  jhil 
near  Kama  in  Bharat-pur  territory ;  its  waters  being  augmented  in  their  sub¬ 
sequent  course  by  junction  with  the  natural  line  of  drainage  extending  down 
from  Hodal.  In  1861,  and  again  in  1873,  the  flood  passed  through  UncM- 
g&nw,  Barsana,  Chaksauli,  and  Hathiya,  and  extended  as  far  even  as  Gobardhan; 
but  no  great  damage  was  caused,  the  deposit  left  on  the  surface  of  the  land 
being  beneficial  rather  than  otherwise. 

The  first  assessment,  made  in  1809,  was  for  Bs.  1,02,906.  This  was 
gradually  increased  to  Bs.  1,77,8.76,  and  was  further  enhanced  by  the  last 
settlement.  Much  land,  formerly  lying  waste  for  want  of  water,  was  brought 
under  cultivation  on  the  opening  of  the  Agra  Canal.  This  has  a  total  length 
of  11  miles  '  in  the  pargana,  from  Bhad&val  to  Little  Bharna,  with  bridges  at 
each  of  those  places  and  also  at  Bahera  and  Sah&r. 

Till  1838  Sher-garh  and  Sahar  were  two  separate'  parganas,  subordinate 
to  the  Arrng  tahsili :  but  in  that  year  Sahar  was  constituted  the  headquarters  of 
a  tahsildar,  and  so  remained  till  the  mutiny,  when  a  transfer'  was  made  to 
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CHista.  The  latter  place  has  the  advantage  of  being  on  the  highroad,  and  is 
tolerably  equi-distant  from  east  and  west,  the  only  points  necessary  to  be  con¬ 
sidered*  on  account  of  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  pargana  from  north  to 
south.  Thus,  its  close  proximity  to  the  town  of  Kosi— only  seven  miles  off— -is, 
rather  an  apparent  than  a  real  objection  to  the  maintenance  of  Chhata  as -an 
administrative  centre. 

The  predominant  classes  in  the  population  are  Jats,  Jadons,  and  Gaurua 
Thakurs  of  the  Bacliha!  sub-division  ;  while  several  villages  are  occupied  almost 
exclusively  by  the  exceptional  tribe  of  Ahivasis  (see"  page  10)  who  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  the  salt  trade.  A  large  proportion  of  the  land— though  mot  quite 
to  so  great  an  extent  as  in  Kosi — is  still  owned  by  the  original  Bhaiyachari 
communities  ;  and  hence  agrarian  outrage  on  a  serious,  scale  is  limited  to  the 
comparatively  small  area  where,  unfortunately,  alienation  has  taken  place,  more 
bv  improvident  private  sales,  or  -well-deserved  confiscation  on  account  of  the 
gravest  political  offences,  than  from  any  defect  in  the  constitution  or  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  law.  The  two  largest  estates  thus  acquired  during  the  present 
century  are  enjoyed  by  non-residents,  viz.,  the  heirs  of  the  Lala  Baku  (see  page 
258),  who  are  natives  of  Calcutta,  and  the  Rani  Sahib  Kunvar,  tbe  widow  of 
Raja  Gohind  Singh,  who  took  his  title  from  the  town  of  Hdthras,  the  old  seat 
of  the  family,  though  she  now'  lives  with  the  young  Rnj&  at  Brinda-ban.  Of 
resident  landlords,  the  three  largest  all  belong  to  the  Dhusar  caste,  and  are  as 
follows  :  First,  Kanhaiya  Lai,  Sukhvasi  Lai,  Bhajan  Lai,  and  Bihari  Lai,  sons  of 
Rim  Bakhsh  of  Sahar,  -where  they  have  property,  as  also  at  Bharauli  and  three 
other  villages,  yielding  an  annual  profit  of  Rs.  3,5 3fi.  Second,  Munshi  Nathu 
Lai,  wko,  for  a  time,  was  in  Government  service  as  tahsildar — with  his  son, 
Sardar  Sint,  also  of  Sahar,  who  have  an  assessable  estate  of  Rs.  3,874,  derived 
from  Astoli,  Tatnr-pur,  and  shares  in  nine  other  villages  ;  Nathu  Lai’s  father, 
Giridhar  Lai,  was  sometime  Munsif  of  Jalesar,  and  was  descended  from  one 
Harsukh  Rae,  who  received  from  Raja  Suraj  Mall  the  grant  of  Tatar-pur,  with 
the  title  of  Munshi,  by  which  all  tbe  members  of  the  family  are  still  distinguished. 
Third  in  the  list  is  Laid  Syara  Sundar  Das,  son  of  Shin  Sahay  Mall,  a  man  of 
far  greater  wealth— his  annual  profits  being,  estimited  at  a  lakh  of  rupees.  He 
is  the  head  of  a  firm  which  has  branch  houses  at  Kanh-pur,  Agra,  and  Amritsar, 
and  other  places,  and  owns  tbe  whole  of  the  large  village  of  Haugama  and  half 
of  Tar  oil.  For  many  years  he  was  on  the  worst  possible  terms  with  his  tenants; 
but  the  dispute  between  theta  has  at  last  keen  amicably  arranged,  and  during 
the  recent  famine  the  eldest  son,  Badri  Prasad,  came  forward  as  one  of  the 
■  most  liberal-landlords  in  the  district. 
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Tie  two  places  of  most  interest  in  the  pargana,  Barsfina  and  Nand-ganw, 
have  already  been  fully  described ;  there  remain  Chaumuha,  Ghhata,  Sahar, 
Sehi,  and  Shergarh,  whieh  may  each  claim  a  few  words  of  special  mention. 

ChaumuhX,  population  2,275,  on  the  high  road  to  Delhi,  12  miles  from  the 
Mathura  station,  was  included  in  the  home  pargana  till  the  year  1816.  It  has 
the  remains  of  a  large  brick-built  sarae,  covering  upwards  of  four  bighas  of  land, 
said  to  have  been  constructed  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Sher  Shah.  It  now 
brings  in  a  rental  of  only  some  Its.  20  a  year,  being  in  a  very  ruinous  state. 
This  faet,  combined  with  the  perfect  preservation  of  the  parallel  buildings  at 
Chhata  and  Kosi,  has  given  rise  to  a  local  legend  that  the  work  was  bad  in  the 
first  instance,  and  the  architect,  being  convicted  of  misappropriating  the  funds 
at  his  disposal,  was,  as  a  punishment,  built  up  alive  into  one  of  the  walls  ;  the 
corpse,  however,  has  not  been  discovered.  Immediately  opposite  its  upper 
gate,  though  at  some  little  distance  from  it,  stands  one  of  the  old  imperial  kos 
minars.  Though  in  itself  a  clumsy  erection,  it  forms  a  picturesque  object  as 
seen  through  the  arch  from  inside  the  courtyard,  and  would  make  a  pretty 
sketcht  When  Madho  Bao  Sindhia  was  the  paramount  power,  he  bestowed  this 
and  other  villages  in  the  Agra  and  adjoining  districts  on  the  celebrated  pandit, 
Ganga-dhar  Shastri,  who  constituted  them  an  endowment  for  educational  pur¬ 
poses.  In  1824,  one  quarter  of  the  estate  was  assigned  to  his  sons  Tika-dhar 
and  Murli-dhar ;  the  remainder,  yielding  an  annual  rental  of  Bs.  24,000,  of 
which  Ks.  3,730  come  from  Chaumuha,  is  the  property  of  the  Agra  College. 
In  the  old  topographies  the  sarae  is  described  as  situate  at  Akbar-pur,  a  name 
now  restricted  to  the  next  village,  since  the  discovery  of  an  ancient  sculpture 
supposed  to  represent  the  four-faced  (chaumuM)  god  Brahma.  It  is  in  reality 
the  circular  pedestal  of  a  Jaini  statue  or  column,  with  a  lion  at  each  comer  and 
a  nude  female  figure  in  each  of  the  four  intervening  spaces  :  the  upper  border 
being  roughly  carved  with  the  Buddhist  rail  pattern.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  Gaurua  Thakurs.  A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Tuesday.  There  is  a 
primary  school;  also  a  bungalow  occupied  by  an  assistant  patrol  in  the  customs; 
a  small  new  mosque  inside  the  sarae  ;  a  temple  of  Bihari  Ji,  built  by  K&si  Das, 
Bairagi,  some  200  years  ago,  and  kept  in  repair  by  his  successors  ;  and  two 
ponds  known  as  Bihari-kund  and  Chandokhar.  As  a  punishment  for  malpracties 
during  the  mutiny,  the  village  was  burnt  down,  and  for  one  year  the  Government 
demand  was  raised  to  half  as  much,  again. 

ChhXtX,  since  the  mutiny  the  capital  of  the  pargana,  has  a  population  of 
6  014.  It  is  on  the  high  road  to  Delhi,  19  miles  from  Mathura,  with  a  camping 
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.  .  r  trfl003  about  46  bighas  in  extent.  The  principal  feature  of  the  town 
nTsarae  (already  noticed  at  page  29),  which  covers  an  area  of  20  b^has,  its 
wall*  measuring  732  feet  by  694.  Jacquemont,  who  saw  it  in  the  year  1829 

,  .  fnr  inside  there  is  nothing  but  misery  and  decay,  as  every- 

not  do  to  en  er,  |  ,  Brinda-ban  ”  He  would  find  matters 

.her.  Iiad  ,  br0I<i  street  laid  out  through  the  centre  ol 

XT 1, U  g...  i.  the  other,  end  otth.  time  of  »,  t»nsf.r  it  bed  become  the 

‘  tTpelLdr  in  the  tone.  I  bed  A.  —  «P  -  *«  G»”* 

for  ,  grant  of  B.-  3,500  for  the  repair  of  the  gateways,  which  possess 
S,  architectuml  merit.  The  repair  of  the  side  walls  and  ee  Is  I  tad  ahead, 
S'n  in  band  and  nearly  completed,  b,  mean,  of  small  annmd  allotments  ont 

of  tlie  chaukidari  fund. 

In  1857  thesarae  was  occupied  by  the  rebel  zaminddrs,  and  one  of  the 
bastions  (now  built  np  sqnare)  had  to  he  blown  down  before  an  entrance  could 
be  effected.  -  The  town  was  subsequently  set  on  fire  and  partially  _  destroyed, 
and  twenty-two  of  the  leading  men  were  shot  It  was  originally  intended  to 
confiscate  the  zamindars’  whole  estate,  but  eventually  the  jama  was  only  raised 
to  half  as  much  again  for  one  year.  The  population  are  chiefly  Jats,  the  next 
most  numerous  class  being  Jadons.  The  name  is  derived  by  the  ocal  pandits 
from  the  Chho.itra-dharana-lila,  which  Krishna  is  said  to  have  held  there  ;  but 
there  is  no  popular  legend  regarding  such  an  event,  nor  any  very  ancient  sacred 
place  in  its  vicinity  ;  though  the  Yraja-bhakti-vilasa  (1553  A.D.)  mentions, 
it  is  true,  a  Chhattra-ban  and  a  Suraj-kund.  The  latter  is  still  m  existence  to 
the  north-east  of  the  town,  and  is  a  large  sheet  of  water  with  one  good  masonry 
ghat  built  by  a  Brahman,  Bijay  Elm,  an  officer  of  the Bharat-pur  Eaj,  who  also 
built  the  very  large  brick  house  adjoining  it,  now  in  ruins.  All  round  the  ta 
are  fine  old  trees  and  beyond  it  an  extensive  rakhya  of  chhonicar,  pilu,  and  hngot. 
There  is  another  tank  on  the  Mathura  road  called  Chandra-kund,  which  it 
would  be  an  improvement  to  deepen  and  embank.  The  word  Chhata  probably 
refers  to  the  stone  chhattris  which  surmount  the  sarae  gateways,  and  form 
prominent  objects  in  the  landscape  from  a  long  distance.  There  is  a  tahsfli 
school,  and  a  weekly  market  on  Fridays.  The  Hindiis  have  nine  small  temples 
and  the'  Muhammadans  four  mosques. 

SahXb— population  2,776— seven  miles  from  Chhata  and  nine  from  Gohax- 
dhan,  "was,  from  1838  to  1857,  the  headquarters  of  a  tahsxli.  At  the  beginning 
of  last  century  it  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance  under  the  Jats,  being 
the  favourite  residence  of  Thakur  Badan  Sinh}  the  father  of  Buraj  Mall,  the  first 
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of  the  Bharat-pur  Rajas.  The  handsome  house  which  he  built  for  himself  is  now 
unoccupied,  and  to  a  greatextent  in  ruins ;  and  the  very  large  masonry  tank  which 
adjoins  it  was  left  unfinished  at  his  death  and  has  never  since  been  completed. 
The  word  Sahar  would  seem  to  have  been  originally  either  Sabha-ra,  or  Sabha-pur. 
Frobably  the  latter;  for  in  the  Mainpuri  district  there  is  a  place  called  Sahawar, 
which  is  clearly  for  Sabha-pur,  and  from  which  to  Sahar  the  transition  is  an 
easy  one.  The  township  is  divided  into  two  thoks,  the  one  of  Brahmans,  e 
other  of  Muhammadans,  and  the  latter  have  four  small  mosques  and  a  dargah 
The  Government  demand  under  the  present  settlement  is  (including  nazui) 
Bs.  5  392,  collected  by  16  lumberdars.  Part  of  the  land  has  been  transferred 
bv  the  old  proprietors  to  the  two  Dlmsar  families  that  have  been  seated  here 
for  some  generations  and  are  really  the  principal  people  in  the  place. .  In  the 
town  are  several  old  houses  with  carved  stone  gateways  of  some  architectural 
pretension;  also  a  tank,  with  two  masonry  ghats,  called  Mahesar-kund,. another 
known  as  Manik-Das-wula-kund,  and  a  small  ruined  temple  of  Baladeva. 
There  are  a  police  station,  a  post-office,  a  weekly  market  held  on  Wednesday,  and 
a  very  well  attended  primary  school.  For  the  accommodation  of  ,  the  after 
had  a  large  and  substantial  buildiug  erected,  in  the  form  of  a  double  corridor, 
arched  and  vaulted,  running  round  three  sides  of  an  open  square,  with  a  low 

wah  and  central  gateway  on  the  fourth  side  or  front.  The  cost  was  Rs.  1,8d8. 

The  Agra  Canal  runs  close  to  the  town  and  is  bridged  at  the  point  where  it 
crosses  the  Gobardhan  road.  It  would  have  been  mnoh  better  to  have  diverted 
the  road  and  so  brought  the  bridge,  which  is  now  a  mile  away,  nearer  to  the 
town.  As  matters  stand  at  present,  the  canal,  instead  of  being  a  blessing,  is  an 
intolerable  nuisance.  On  account  of  the  depth  of  its  bed  and  the  absence  of 
any  distributary,  no  water  can  be  had  from  it  for  irrigation,  while  some  hundreds 
of  acres  that  used  to  be  close  to  their  owners’  doors  can  now  he  reached  only 
after  a  circuit  of  some  three  miles,  and  are,  of  course,  very  much  lowered  in 

value. 

In  the  mutiny  there  was  no  disturbance  here  except  that  the  lock-up  was 

broken  open,  a  suspected  rebel  let  loose,  and  the  patwari’s- papers  seized  and 

destroyed. 

A  short  time  ago  a  dispute  arose  between  the  Muhammadans  and  the  Hin¬ 
dus  as  to  the  possession  of  a  site  on  which  they  wished  to  erect,  the  one  party  a 
mosque,  the  other  a  temple.  The  real  fact,  as  afterwards  more  clearly  appeared, 
was  that  the  Hindis  had  originally  a  temple  there,  which  the  Muhammadans 
had  thrown  down  mid  built  a  mosque  over  it.  This,  too,  had  fallen,  and  the 
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, ,  ,  fnT  oom6  rears  remained  unoccupied.  The  case,  when  brought  into 
grOT“d  h  ,  .  Aj  in  faVour  of  the  Hindus,  who  thereupon  set  to  work  and 
“*■  to  be  dedicM  to  E4dM  M.bh.  I,  dig. 

ZL  tadoSo..,  they  cam.  open  the  »»>«»  <*  *>  •«  whieh  I 

SLd  and  taonght  into  Meihoti.  He?  -  "  “8”  «d  pta. 

Lrs  in  very  good  preservation  and  elegantly  carved  with  Mage  and  arabesques, 

li’also  annmber  of  mutilated  capitals,  bases,  &c  the  whole  senes  pronng  an 

interesting  illustration  of  the  medical  Hindu  style  of  architecture.  Their 

ZZ-  -lreased  by  the  fact  that  two  of  the  shafts  bear  inscriptions,  m  which 

va  .  <^mihai  1128  (1072  A.  D.)  The  style  that  I  call 

the  date  is  clearly  given  as  Sambat  11^5  \iu >  / 

‘the  medieval  Hindu,’  and  of  which  these  pillars  afford  a  good  late  example 
be  can  about  the  year  400  A.  D„  and  continued  to  flourish  over  the  whole  of 
Upper  India  for  more  than  seven  centuries.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  constant 
employment  in  the  capital,  or  upper  half  column,  of  two  decorative  features  the 
one  being  a  flower-vase  with  foliage  over-hanging  the  corners,  and  the  other 
a  grotesque  mask.  The  physiognomy  of  the  latter  is  generally  of  a  very  un- 
Indian  type  and  the  more  so  the  further  we  go  back,  as  is  well  illustrated  by  a 
piflar  in  the  underground  temple  in  the  Allahabad  Fort.  The  motif  is  precisely 
the  same  as  may  be  seen  in  many  European  cinque  cento  arabesques,  where  a 
scroll  pattern  is  worked  up  at  the  ends,  or  in  the  centre,  into  the  semblance  of 
a  human  face.  The  fashion  with  us  certainly  arose  out  of  the  classic  renaissance, 
and  in  India  also  may  possibly  have  been  suggested  by  the  reminiscence  of  a 
Greek  design.  But  it  was  more  probably  of  spontaneous  and  independent 
orioin  ;  as  also  it  was  among  our  Gothic  architects,  in  whose  works  a  similar 
style  of  decoration  is  not  altogether  unknown.  In  the  earlier  examples,  such  as 
that  at  Allahabad,  the  face  is  very  clearly  marked ;  though  even  there  the  hair 
of  the  head  and  the  moustaches  are  worked  off  into  a  scroll  or  leaf  pattern.  In 
later  work,  of  which  numerous  specimens  may  be  seen  in  my  collection  of  anti¬ 
quities  in  the  Mathura  museum,  the  eyes  are  made  so  protuberant,  and  the 
other  features  so  distorted  and  confused  by  the  more  elaborate  treatment  of  the 
foliage  and  the  introduction  of  other  accessories,  that  the  proportions  of  a  human 
face  are  almost  and  in  some  cases  are  altogether  destroyed.  The  tradition 
however  exists  to  the  present  day ;  and  a  Mathuja  stone-mason,  if  told  to  carve 
a  grotesque  for  a  corbel  or  string-course  of  any  building,  will  at  once  draw  a 
design  in  wbicb  are  reproduced  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  old  models. 

Skhi  is  a  place  of  some  note,  as  being  the  centre  of  a  clan  of  Gaurua,  t.e, 
spurious,  Thaknrs,  who  derive  their  distinctive  name  of  ‘  Bachhal  ’  from  the 
Bachh-ban  here.  They  are  numerous  enough  to  form  a  considerable  item  in  the 
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,  ,,  „  nnop  owtted  and  -where  they  still  inhabit  as 

population  of  to  5“*“*’  Jmuha,  St**,  Atta.p.r,  Mtote  Bban- 

many  as  24  villages,  tt*.,  8  -  ,  Siyara,  Bahta,  Kajifoth, 

gto;,  Mai,  Basi  Buzurg,  Gangroh,  Javah  ’  E^nera,  BharanH 

and  Baroli.  The  Bachh-ban  8  tempje  of  Bihari  Ji,  to  which  the 

one  of  the  hamlets  of  the  town.  In  t  th  the  Garus  0f  the 

Bachhals  resort ;  ^  is  probaWy  derived  from  Senihrta,  ‘  to  exca- 

whole  community.  _  442  Mghas)  consists  of  broken  groan 

yate,’  as  a  great  part  of  ^  Tl11  {  ^  are  occupied  by  tanks  and  ponds, 

and  ra  ^  OtWIO  ^  ^  ^  rf  Bacb_ 

one  of  which  is  called  c  ^  In  1842  tlie  village  was  put  up  to 

hal,  who  dug  it  in  ^.^^2  boLnumt  After  being  farmed Jor 
anctionfor  arrears  and  boujit^  by^  itvas  sold  in  1862  for  Bs.  4,800  to 

some  years  by  Kunvar  -  ‘  ^  TeW|  s0\d  it  to  Swami  Bangaeharya,  . 

Seth  Gobind  Das.  who,  m  .  "  1(.  Q00_  Pbe  annual  Government 

the  head  of  his  temple  Bnnda-  ,  in  addition  to  the  Bachh-bto, 

dm-  is  Bs.  to  W  -  “1.  Hazara, 

called  respectively  Odhuta,  ^  ’  J.  and  is  said  to  have  been  at  one  tame 

The  old  khera  bears  the  name  w  certainiy  once  of  much  greater 

the  site  of  a  large  an  populous  uantity  of  broken  bricks  tbat  strew  the 

extent  to  no*,  »  »  —ta1  »«  tones  of  my  tog.  bnBd- 

^joining  tods;  tat  tor,  me»  ^ ^  ^  moll  o(to  hoMos  into 

ing.  It  is  still,  however,  <  Y  and  a  few  of  them  partly  faced  with  carved 

hazar  being  of  masonry  cons  rue  i>  40  boys;  the  population  being 

state  ‘Btoridiiz  .sgmr.  dtoto  f  f 

2,211.  in  the  courtyard  of  the  “  P  s  as  ^  in  the  Bnnda-ban 

sand-stone  with  brackets  cane  1  “  J  tke  eaves  of  the  temple  itself 

temple  of  Gobind  Deva;  mid  o^bo=e^  w  rebuilfc  at  a  much 

six  are  of  the  same  pattern.  Th  b  scrawl  with  the  date  Sambat 

l.t.r  period;  and  on  on,  of  to(«»a  ^  p.  ^  .  ,  mtel 

1805,  which  is  no  doubt  y  .  outside,  a  semi-Mubammadan  shrine, 

temple  of  Hanuman,  recently rebi rit,  £  l860.  ^  are  two  annual 

erected  by  a  chamar  ^  Qn  Lday  ofthefull  moon.  Theyare 

melas  held  at  it,  in  Baisakh  and  Ka  ’  .  the  ^  with  the  shnne 

attended  totally  br  Hitafo  and  Us«rs  m.  i.  a  Bdtoan,  to 

Of  the  Bare  Miyan  at  Jalesar)  a  ^  seen  from  a  Httle  distance,  looks 

other  a  Musalman  Fakir.  A  m0ST  ^  -patbkis  Kasim  Khan  and  Alam 

rather  an  imposing  structure,  was  built  by  tw 
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KMh  of  Panipat,  who  had  a  jagir  of  24  villages,  12  here  and  12  about  Sonkh. 
Their  descendants  were  reduced  to  poverty  under  the  Bharat-pur  Raj  ;  hut  one 
of  the  family,  Gulab,  has  lately  in  part  repaired  the  mosque. 

Sher-garh — population  4,712  —eight  miles  from  Chhata,  with  which  place 
it  is  connected  by  a  metalled  road,  derives  its  name  from  a  large  fort,  now  in 
ruins,  built  by  the  Emperor  Sher  Shah.  The  Jamnna,  which  once  washed  the 
foot  of  its  walls,  is  now  more  than  a  mile  distant  from  it.  The  Hindus  would 
derive  the  name  from  Sikra,  Krishna’s  marriage  wreath  ;  but  though  this  is 
improbable,  it  is  clear  that  there  was  a  town  here  long  before  the  time  of  Sher 
Shall ;  for  in  taking  down  one  of  the  towers  of  the  fort,  I  came  upon  a  stone 
carved  with  foliage  of  decidedly  early  Hindu  or  Buddhist  character,  with  the 
trefoiled  circle  so  common  in  the  Kashmir  temples.  There  were  six  towers  to 
the  fort  and  four  gates,  called  the  Dehii,  the  Madar,  the  Pani  or  water  gate,  and 
the  Khirki  or  postern.  By  the  latter,  which  is  now  the  most  frequented  of  all, 
is  the  school  which  I  had  built  in  1875  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  1,933,  in  the  same  style 
as  the  one  at  Sahar.  The  original  zamindars  were  Pathans,  but  in  1859.  in 
execution  of  a  decree  held  by  Kishori  Lai,  Bohra,  the  whole  of  their  estate, 
excepting  1J-  biswa,  still  held  by  the  sons  of  the  late  Asaf  Khan,  a  descendant 
of  the  old  family,  was  put  up  to  auction  and  sold  for  Rs.  16,200  to  Muhammad 
Nur  Khan  of  Merath,  from  whom  it  was  purchased  for  Rs.  20,000  by  Seth 
Gobind  Das.  It  now  forms  part  of  the  endowment  of  the  temple  of  D  warakadhis 
in  the  city  of  Mathura.  In  the  mutiny,  considerable  alarm  was  caused  to  the 
townspeople  by  the  Gujars  of  the  neighbouring  villages,  who  made  this  their 
centre,  and  whose  estates  were  afterwards  confiscated  and  bestowed  on  Raja 
Gobind  Sink  of  Hathras.  The  Hindus  have  twelve  small  temples  ;  the  Saraugis 
one,  dedicated  to  Parsvanatli,  and  the  Muhammadans  three  mosques.  The 
weekly  market  is  held  on  Thursday.  There  is  a  police  station,  a  district  post- 
office,  and  besides  the  school  for  boys  there  are  two  for  girls,  one  of  the  latter 
having  been  supported  till  his  death  by  Asaf  Khan.  The  town  is  singularly 
well-supplied  with  roads,  for,  in  addition  to  the  one  to  Chhata,  it  has  three 
others  (unmetalled)  leading  direct  to  Kosi,  to  Jait,  and,  across  a  bridge  of  boats, 
to  Roh-jhil. 
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Tm  Mathura  pargan.  »  th.  ltot  ■*<>?.«»»  lying  to  " 

1,  b  *,  largest  to  to.  “  ,*L  "l",,)), 


west  of  the  Jamuna. 

and  town- 

sWps  with  a  population  of  220,307  and  an  area  of  401  square  nules.  Under 

** 

•iTo^t  b| the  ,-*»  of  Daalat  K.o  Sin-Ha,  vto.  fit  local  tra«..s  ». 

to h»  believed)  inherited  all  the  ferooioo.  «' “'"“““"en  tto 

qi  v-71  T>Mr>  the  -nrepetrator  of  tlie  massacre  of  Puna.  1 

country  was  ceded  to  the  Company,  two  parganas  were  formed,  Mathura  and 
countr}  •  -t.  who  was  stationed  at  the  latter 

Arlng,  trhioh  were  pu  m  er » -  ,  -  ,  (  „  Mniferred 

at  ihe  eaphal-  The  84  villages,  .hath.d 
pevlonsly  eonstituted  the  IWah  pargaaah  of  the  Agra  dU.riet,  were  added 
in  1878. 

The  first  settlement  was  assessed  at  Rs.  5,149  for  Matlmnl  and  Rs.  98,885 
„  Arms  making  a  total  of  Rs.  1,04,034,  which  was  gradually  increased  to 
Z  2  14  336  ;  the  actual  area  also  having  undergone  considerable  change. 
Tor  in  1828,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Dugan  Sal,  lo  villages  on 
IT  Bharatpnr  border  were  annexed,  and  about  the  same  tune  several 
estates  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mathura  were  resumed.  The  first  contractor 
tZ  So^t  revenue  was  a  local  magnate,  whose  name  is  stil  occasion¬ 
ally  quoted,  CkaubeRudra-man,  who,  after  one  year,  was  succeeded  by  khattn 

Beni  Ram. 

In  addition  to  the  City,  it  includes  within  its  limits  some  of  the  most  no¬ 
table  places  in  the  district— such  as  Brinda-ban,  Gobardlian,  and  Radha-kund 
as  also  several  large  and  populous  .villages  which  are  of  mortem  growth  and  have 
uo  special  characteristic  beyond  their  mere  size,  as  Parson,  Phendar,  Uspliar 
and  others  each  with  two  or  three  thousand  inhabitants.  The  principal  landed 
proprietors’  are  the  trustees  of  the  Seth’s  temple  at  Brinda-ban  :  Gosam  Puru- 
shottam  Lai  of  Qokul  ;  the  Raja  of  Awa  ;  the  heirs  of  the  Lai  a  Babu,  in 

»In  Dr  limner’s  Imperial  Gazetteer,  under  the  letter  S,  between  an  article  Sadiya  in 
*  and  one  on  Sadrae  in  the  Madras  Presidency, . here  isa  brief  notice  with  the cur.ous  head- 
•  r  Sena  This  is  described  as  being  the  south-western  tahsil  of  the  Mathura  district  ;  as  if 
‘There  were  not  necessarily  a  sadr,  i.«.  a  home,  or  head-quarters,  tahsil  in  every  district  m  India. 
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Calcutta  ;  and  Seths  Ghansyam  D:is  and  Gobardhan  Das  of  Mathura  ;  not  one 
of  whom  resides  immediately  upon  his  estate. 

The  predominant  classes  of  the  population  are  Jats,  Brahmans,  and 
Gaurua'  Kachhwsihas.  The  ancestor  of  all  the  latter,  by  name  Jasraj,  is 
traditionally  reported  to  have  come  at  some  remote,  hut  unspecified,  period 
from  Amber,  and  to  have  established  his  family  at  the  village  of  Kota,  whence  it 
spread  on  the  one  side  to  Jait,  and  on  the  other  to  Satoha,  Giridhar-pur,  Pali- 
khera,  Maholi,  Nahranli,  Naugaina,  Nawada,  and  Tarsi  ;  which  at  that  time 
must  have  formed  a  continuous  tract  of  country,  as  the  villages  which  now 
intervene  are  of  much  more  modem  foundation.  The  estates  continued  for  the 
most  part  with  his  descendants  till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  ;  but 
seventy  years  of  British  legislation  have  sufficed  to  alienate  them  almost 
entirely. 

The  most  common  indigenous  trees  are  the  mm,  babul,  remja,  an dlcadamb: 
and  the  principal  crops  tobacco,  sugarcane,  cluoia,  cotton,  and  bailey  .  bcijra* 
and  jodf  being  also  largely  grown,  though  not  ordinarily  to  such  an  extent  as 
the  varieties  first  named.  Wheat,  which  in  the  adjoining  parganas  is  scarcely 
to  be  seen  at  all,  here  forms  an  average  crop.  The  cold-weather  instalment  of 
the  Government  demand  is  realized  principally  from  the  outturn  of  cotton.  An 
average  yield  per  acre  is  calculated  at  one  itmiti  of  cotton,  seven  of  joi cr,  three 
of  six  of  wheat,  eight  of  barley,  five  of  chand,  eight  of  tobacco,  and  ten 

and  a  half  of  gur,  the  extract  of  the  sugarcane.  The  cost  of  cultivation  per 
acre  is  put  at  Us.  7  tor  the  klicunj  and  Rs.  10  for  T&bi  crops.  ■  The  river  is  of 
little  or  no  use  for  irrigation,  purposes  ;  but  after  the  abatement  ot  the  rains 
it  Is  navigated  by  country  boats,  which  are  always  brought  to  anchor  at  night. 
Water  is  generally  found  at  a  depth  of  49  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  soil  ; 
and  It  is  thus  n  matter  of  considerable  expense  to  sink  a  well,  more  especially 
as  the  sandiness  of  the  soil  ordinarily  necessitates  the  construction  of  a 
masonry  cylinder.  The  Agra  Canal  has  proved  a  great  -  boon  to  the  agri¬ 
culturist;  it  has  a  length  of  lb  miles  in  the  pargana,  from  Konai  to  Sonoth, 
with  bridges  at  Basonti,  Aring,  Sonsa,  Lal-pur,  and  Little  Kosi. 

ABfNG — Population  3, 5 79 — nine  miles  from  Mathura,  on  the  high  road  to 
Dig,  was,  from  1803  to  1868,  the  head  of  a  tahsili,  removed  in  the  latter  year  to 
the  Civil  Station. '  ISear  the  canal  bridge,  the  navigation  channel  to  Mathurfi 
branches  ot*  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other  a  distributary,  that  runs  through  the 
villages  of  Uspliar  and  Little  Kosi.  Till  1818  the  town  was  a  jagir  of  a  Kashmir 
Pandit,  by  name  Baba  Bisvanatk  On  his  death  it  was  resumed  and  assessed 
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at  Es.  6,447,  which  sum  has  subsequently  been  raised  to  Es.  10,000.  In  1852, 
the  old  Gaurua  zamindars’  estate  was  transferred  at  auction  to  Seth  Gobind 
Das,  who  has  made  it  part  of  the  endowment  of  his  temple  at  Bnnda-ban.  In 
the  mutiny  the  rebels  marched  upon  the  place  with  the  intention  of  plundering 
the  treasury,  hut  were  stoutly  opposed  by  the  zamindars  and  resident  officials, 
and  driven  bach  after  a  few  shots  had  been  fired.  Laid  Earn  Bakhsh,  the  here¬ 
ditary  patwari,  who  also  acted  as  the  Seth’s  agent,  was  conspicuous  for  his 
loyalty,  and  subsequently  received  from  the  Government  a  grant  of  Es.  1,000 
and  the  quarter  jama  of  the  village  of  Kothra,  which  he  still  enjoys.  The 
Tahsildar,  Munshi  Bhajan  Lai,  also  had  a  grant  of  Es.  1,200,  and  smaller 
donations  were  conferred  upon  several  other  inhabitants  of  the  town,  chiefly 
Brahmans.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  misunderstanding  with  regard 
to  the  management  of  the  estate  has  arisen  within  the  last  few  years  between 
the  Seth  and  his  agent,  the  Laid,  which  threatens  to  sever  entirely  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  connection  with  the  place.  Aring  is  generally  counted  as  one  of  the 
24  Upabans,  and  has  a  sacred  pond  called  Kilol-kund,  but  no  vestige  of 
any  grove.  Various  mythological  etymologies  for  the  name  are  assigned  by 
the  local  pandits ;  but,  as  usual,  they  are  very  unsound.  Probably  the  word  is 
a  corruption  of  Arishta-grama ;  Arishta  being  the  original  Sanskrit  form  of  ritha, 
the  modem  Hindi  name  of  the  Sapindus  detergens,  or  soap-berry  tree.  The 
Gosains  would  rather  connect  it  with  Arishta,  the  demon  whom  Krishna  slew. 
There  is  a  school  of  the  tahsili  class  (which  hitherto  has  been  liberally  supported 
by  Laid  Bam  Bakhsh),  a  post-office,  a  police-station  in  charge  of  a  Sub- 
Inspector,  and  a  customs  bungalow,  recently  moved  here  from  Satoha.  Three 
small  temples  are  dedicated  respectively  to  Baladeva,  Bihari  Ji,  and  Pipalesvar 

Mahadeva;  and  the  ruins  of  a  fort  constructed  last  century  preserve  the  name 

of  Phunda  Earn,  a  Jat,  who  held  a  large  tract  of  territory  here  as  a  jagir  under 
Rdjb  Suraj  Mall  of  Bharat-pur.  The  Agra  Canal  passes  close  V  the  town,  and 
is  bridged  at  the  point  where  it  crosses  the  main  road.^  The  market  day  is 
Sunday.  The  avenue  of  trees  extending  from  Mathura  through  Aring  to 
Gobardhan  was  mainly  planted  by  Seth  Sukhanand. 

Aurangabad— population  2,219— was  originally  a  walled  town.  It  is  four 
miles  from  the  city  of  Mathura  on  the  Agra  road,  and  derives  its  name  from  the 
Emperor  Aurangzeb,  who  is  said  to  have  made  a  grant  of  it  to  one  Bhim 
Bhoi  a  Tomar  Thakur,  with  whose  descendants  it  continued  for  many  years. 
For  some  time  previously  to  1861  it  was  however  held  rent-free  by  a  Fakir, 
commonly  called  Bottle  Shah,  from  his  bibulous  propensities,  a  grantee  of  Danlat 
.  Rao  Sindhia.  On  his  death  it  was  assessed  at  Rs.  691,  which  was  subsequently 
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raised  to  Es.  898.  The  place  is  frequently,  but  incorrectly,  called  Naurang&bad. 

It  also  has  the  subsidiary  name  of  Mohanpur,  from  one  Mohan  Lai,  a  Sanadh,  a 
man  of  some  importance,  who  came  from  Mat  and  settled  there  last  century.  On 
the  hank  of  the  Jamuna  is  an  extensive  garden,  and  on  some  high  ground  near  the 
old  Agra  gate  a  mosque  of  the  same  age  as  the  town,  which  presents  rather 
a  stately  appearance,  being  faced  with  stone  and  approached  from  the 
road  by  a  steep  flight  of  steps.  The  weekly  market  is  held  on  Friday,  and  is 
chiefly  for  the  sale  of  thread  and  cotton.  The  Government  institutions  consist 
of  a  police-station  and  a  school.  For  the  accommodation  of  the  latter,  which  for 
some  years  past  had  borne  an  exceptionally  high  character,  I  had  a  handsome 
and  substantial  building  erected,  with  pillars  and  tracery  of  carved  stone,  which 
now  forms  the  most  conspicuous  ornament  of  the  place.  This  was  the  last  work 
that  I  completed  before  I  left  the  district.  A  view  is  given  of  it  as  an  example 
of  the  way  in  which  the  indigenous  style  of  architecture  can  be  adapted  to 
ordinary  modern  requirements.  A  reach  of  sandy  and  broken  ground  extends 
from  the  town  to  the  river,  where  a  bridge  of  boats  affords  means  of  communi¬ 
cation  with  Gokul  and  Maha-km.  on  the  opposite  bank.  Aurangabad  is  the 
chief  place  for  the  manufacture  of  wicker  chairs  and  couches,  which  find  a 
ready  sale  among  the  English  residents  of  the  adjoining  station, 

Farah — population  3,642 — has  a  camping  ground  for  troops  on  the  high  road 
to  Agra,  from  which  district  it  has  only  lately  been  detached.  It  was  founded 
by  Hamida  Regam,  the  mother  of  the  Emperor  Akbar.  About  the  year  1555, 
during  the  exile  of  the  Emperor  Humayun  the  town  was  the  scene  of  a  battle 
between  Sikandar  Shah  (a  nephew  of  Sher  Shah)  and  Ibrahim  Shah,  in  which 
the  latter  was  defeated,  though  he  had  with  him  an  army  of  “  70,000  horse 
and  200  persons,  to  whom  he  had  given  velvet  tents,  banners,  and  kettle-drums.” 
Sikandar,  whose  force  did  not  exceed  10,000  horse, „  offered  peace  upon  condi¬ 
tion  of  receiving  the  government  of  the  Panjab,  but  on  his  overtures  being 
rejected,  he  joined  in  battle,  and  by  his  victory  became  sovereign  of  Agra  and 
Delhi,  while  Ibrahim  fled  to  Sambhal. 

Sqk  ee  population  4,126— is  on  the  road  from  Mathura  to  Kumbhir.  It  is 
a  very  thriving  and  well-to-do  place,  with  a  large  number  of  Substantial  brick- 
built  shops  and  houses,  many  of  them  with  carved  stone  fronts.  Under  the 
Jits  it  was  the  head  of  a  local  Division,  It  is  said  by  the  Gosains— with  their 
usual  absurdity— to  derive  Its  name  from  the  demon  Sankhasur;  but,  accord¬ 
ing  to  more  genuine,  local  tradition,  it  was  first  founded  in  the  time  of  Anang 
Pal,  the  rebuiider  of  Delhi,  probably  by  the  same  Tomar  chief  who  has  left  - 
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other  traces  of  Ms  name  at  Son,  Sonsa  and  Sonoth.  The  ancestor  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  community  was  a  Jat,  by  name  Ahlad,  whose  five  sons- Asa  Ajal, 
Pdrna,  Tasiha  and  Sahjna-divided  their  estate  into  as  many  separate  shares, 
which  still  bear  their  names  and  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  distinct  villages, 
with  the  Sonkh  bazar  as  their  common  centre.  Thu  lies  immediately  under 
the  Khera,  or  site  of  the  old  fort,  of  which  some  crumbling  walls  and  bastions 
still  remain.  It  was  built  by  a  Jit  named  Hati  Singh,  in  the  time  of  Suraj 
Mall  of  Bharatpur,  or  Jawahir  Singh  ;  but  the  itself  must  be  many  hun¬ 

dreds  of  years  older.  There  are  two  market-places  m  it,  the  one  belonging  to 
SaMua  the  other  to  the  Puma  gamindars.  The  market  day  for  the  former  is 
Thursday  for  the  latter  Monday.  But  a  considerable  amount  of  business 
transact^  every  day  of  the  week  ;  there  being  as  many  as  200  baniyas  shops 
and'almost  enough  local  trade  to  justify  the  incorporation  o  a  Municipality 
In  Sahiua  there  are  several  extensive  orchards  of  mango  and  bet  trees,  with  an 
octagonal  stone  chhattri  (commemorating  the  grandfather  of  the  present  lum- 
berdar),  and  three  masonry  wells  of  exceptionally  large  dimensions  ;  all  attest¬ 
ing  the  greater  wealth  and  importance  of  the  Jat  proprietors  during  the  short 
period  of  the  Bharat-pur  Hegemony.  About  a  mile  from  the  bazar,  just  across 
L  Bharat-pur  border,  at  a  place  called  Gunsara,  is  a  very  fine  masonry  tank, 
worthy  of  a  visit  from  any  one  in  the  neighbourhood,  being  on  the  same  scale 
and  in  much  the  same  style  as  the  Kusum-Sarovar  near  Gobardhan  This  was 
the  work  of  the  Rani  Lakshmi,  the  consort  of  BajaRandhir  Smh,  who  also  built 

t  Mautiful  kunj  that  bears  her  name  on  the  bank  of  the  Jamuni  at  Bnnda- 

ban  The  tank  was  not  quite  completed  at  the  time  of  her  death, _  and,  aecordin* 
to  native  custom,  has  never  been  touched  since.  Adjoining  it  is  an  extensiv 
walled  garden  overgrown  with  kMrni  and  other  trees  that  ue !  sadly  ™  nee(*  °f 
thinning  In  the  centre  is  an  elaborately  carved  stone  plinth  tor  a  bmldm*  th 
was  destned  but  never  executed.  Though  the  population  of  Sonkh  exceeds 

4  000,  the  school  has  an  attendance  of  no  more  than  sixty  pupils  of  whom  only 
^  5  .  •  w  nru.„  wyoHio  ctnnH  bs  follows:— 


Name. 

Thoks. 

jUimber- 

da.*s 

W  ells. 

Popula¬ 

tion 

(1872). 

Ajal 

Ase 

Purna 

Sahjua  ... 

Tasiha  ... 

4 

o 

2 

2 

3 

2 

5 

2 

4 

3 

3 

7 

6 

15 

2 

.  33" 

195 

380 

1,104 

2,017 

'415 

ini 

The  Ajal  thoks  are  called  Bhag- 
mall,  Jagraj.Sirmaur,  and  Kuuja. 
Ase  is  now  divided  into,  two  dis¬ 
tinct  mahals. 

The  Puma  thoks  are  named 
Kisana  and  Isvar. 

The  Sahjm  ;  Biluchi  and  BewaL 
The:  Tasiha;  Taj,  Urang  and 
■  Manohar. 

Total 

13 

1G 

i  ^ — - - - - 
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wh™  the  road  tamcta  off  to  Gotarfb™.  »  .  t»™«d  ta.pl.  rf  Mali- 

\\  Here  me  considerable  depth,  which 

11  fe  but 

^as  cominenctu  ■  1300  which  he  laboriously  collected  in  small 

a»  o4ttaofRo.  200,, 

30(3  =  which  were^mnted  Mm  from  the  balance  of  the  Chaukulari  fund.  The 
oOO,  wmcb  c  between  Sonkk  and  Gobardhan  was  almost 

T“  "  Sdlogrta.  '.to  began  th,  ™k 

“trfi  don”. to.  told,  him  by  til  d,o,„ed  Bijd  of  Bh„,t-p„  «  *t«  W*  «t 

his  son  and  heir. 
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-  ' 

J"””'-d“  e  ‘Li  b»”r  a!  a  —  in  g».  «t  ~i»» 

Uci,  Wild  bom,  s»d  woior-fon-l-it  has  muideiabis  attiachons  tor  t  eq>°  ^ 

_  ’.  but  in  every  other  point  of  view  it  is  a  singularly  uninviting  p- 
Strict  There  are  no  large  towns,  no  places  of  legendary  or  historical  interes  , 

ttl,  L ZIl  *.  »  »““*  «r-2TZ 

tion.  The  soil  also  isgone^lj  !»»- “?  "*f  1«»1- 

^  .  it  i  i  ']*  i,„a  "karin  -fixed  at  the  mean  little  \ illage 

’hr  ‘T  TTsTiJ 

«;  dito,  J  »d  »I«  oa.il,  —M.  ft-  •  *«*  £ 

«»,  «  f*  ft  ^2” 

north,  Noh-iliil  formc-d  an  entirely  separate  tahsili.  -  ,,,  i 

5ft*  aw*.  -f  ^  «***  ff*  "r  rf  f  “ 

cr£t:£?<££  *2: .  ~  ,«h  w* -  *•««. 

and  Sah-pau  was  held  by  General  Duboigne. 

As  now  constituted,  the  pargana  has  a  population  of  9.5,446,  ™d  an 
area  of  223  square  miles,  comprising  141  villages,  winch  form  loo  separate 
estates  Of  these,  the  great  majority  are  hhaiyachan,  and  thus  it  comes 
about  that  the  richest  resident  landlords  are  the  members  of  *  Bral™“  fam  y 
quite,  of  the  veoman  class,  living  at  ChMtari,  a  hamlet  of -Mat.  They  .  J 

**  a-  sad  r„*~,  .on.  »f  ££S 

-  i-*  ^ 

lately  been  at  considerable  expense  in  building  a  school  m  their  na''®Pa^' 
Three  other  men  of  substance,  of  much  the  same  social  position,  are  r 

97. 
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Brahman  of  Bhadra-ban  ;  Serna,  Brahman,  of  Tenti-ka-ginw,  and  Lala  Ram, 
Brahman,  ^  Qf  non.residents,  Rao  Abdullah  Khan,  of  Salim-pur  in 

SS  a  connection  of  the  Sa’dabad  family,  has  estates  about  Khamval  and 
Karihri  on  which  the  annual  Government  demand  is  about  Rs.  2,000 ;  the 
Raia  of  Wan  enjoys  a  royalty  of  Rs.  1,061  from  the  Dunetiya  circle  ;  and 
Laks  Mahi  Lfl  and  Jfoaki  Prasad  own  the  two  large  villages  of  Arua  and 

Bhadanwara. 


After  the  mutiny,  as  many  as  eighteen  villages  (eleven  in  whole  and  seven 
in  part),  belonging  to  the  rebel  leader  Umrao  Bahadur  of  Nanak-pur,  were 
confiscated,  and  aU  the  proprietory  rights  conferred  on  Seth  Lakhmi  Chand 
rent-free  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life.  On  his  death,  the  grant  was  further 
extended  to  his  son,  Seth  Raghunath  Das,  on  payment  of  the  half  jama  ;  but 
the  muafi  estate  (being  about  Rs.  8,000  a  year),  which  alone  he .  retains  in  his 
own  hands,  it  may  be  presumed,  will  lapse  entirely  on  tbe  termination  of  the 
second  life!  The  zamindari  was  transferred  to  his  uncle,  the  late  Seth  Gobind 
Dfc,  C.S.I.,  and  by  him  constituted  part  of  the  endowment  of  the  temple  of 
Dwdrak&dhis  at  Mathura.  The  original  proprietor  was  a  member  of  a  family 
that  had  always  been  in  opposition  to  the  British  Government,  and  died  fight¬ 
ing  against  ns  at  Delhi.  Their  principal  seat  was  at  Kumona  in  Bulandshahr, 
where,  in  1807,  Dunde  Khan,  with  his  eldest  son,  Ban-mast  Khan,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  possessed  of  perfectly  marvellous  and  Herculean  strength,  held  the 
fort  for  three  months,  though  the  garrison  consisted  of  a  mere  handful  of  men. 
After  the  surrender,  a  pension  of  Rs.  6,000  a  year  was  settled  upon  Ran-mast 
Khan,  which  his  widow  enjoyed  till  her  death,  an  event  which  took  place  a  few 
years  ago  ;  but  the  father’s  whole  estate  was  declared  forfeit  and  bestowed 
upon  Mardan  Ali  Khan  of  Chatari,  a  scion  of  the  same  stock.  Umrao  Bahadur 
was  the  child  by  adoption  of  Dunde  Khan’s  second  son,  Hawaii  Ashraf  Khan 
of  Hanak-pur,  and,  as  above  mentioned,  was  killed  in  the  rebel  army  before 
Delhi.  With  him  fell  his  youngest  brother,  Mazhar  Ali  Khan,  who  left  a 
son  by  name  Rahim  Khan,  who  is  now  either  dead  or  at  the  Andamans  ; 
the  sole  surviving  representative  of  the  family  being  a  son  of  Umrao  Baha- 
(Jar’s _ Amir  Bahadur — who  was  too  young  to  be  engaged  in  the  rebellion 


with  his  father. 

To  the  south  of  the  pargana  the  predominant  class  are  GauruaThaknrs;  while 
in  the  north  the  agricultural  community  axe  almost  exclusively  Jats,  mainly 
of  the  Nohw&r  sub-division.  The  principal  winter  crops  are  joar,  bajra,  maize 
and  cotton,  the  latter  occupying  some  13,000  acres,  while  til,  arhar,  and  hemp 
are  also  grown,  hut  ordinarily  in  the  same  field  with  joar.  In  the  hot  weather 
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tatle,.  Ttagh  entirely  “d 

Bhilai  and  Arua,  the  fa  .  ;n  villacres  across  the  border 

at  the  other  three  the  productive  lands  are  the  alluvial  flats,  which, 

in  the  Aligarh  district.  •  _  p  ^  bank  that  bounds  them  is 

in  the  rains,  form  part  of  the  n  *  ^iland  r  and  sandy,  where 

generally  hare  and  broken,  and  the  soi  Connection  with  the 

i  only  trees  that  by  two  bridges 

opposite  pai g.mas  o  v  ,  ^  Not.jhii  to  Sher-garh,  the  other  from 

of  boats  (the  one  from  Chi  V'  7  seJn  ferries,  at  Rae-pur,  Faridam-pur, 

Ddngoli  to  Brindu-ban,)  and  as ,  7  ^  ^  Scarcely  any  attempt  has  been 

Musmina,  Sum,  Oluwa,  Ilo  ‘  >  Jn  tbe  wllole  pargana  there  is 

made  to  provide  for  internal  comm^  Mit  baz4r,  .here  it  has  been 

not  a  single  yard  of  metahe  10a  ,  bit  0f  first-class  unmetalled 

constructed  out  of  the  Chankidar  tai -  ^  ^  the  remaining  . 

road  is  the  four  miles  from  Noli-jh  1  to  the  bber  ^  sunk  s0  much 

thoroughfares  are  for  the  most  par ‘  'j  J  they  assume  the  appear- 

Wow  the  level  of  the  adjommg  ^^m^  tak  Jp  0f  sufficient  width 
«nce  of  small  rivers.  In  1856  .  P  from  the  Brinda-ban  bridge 

for  the  construction  of  a  good  broa  southern  half  of  the  pargana. 

t0  the  town  of  Noh-M  thus  *  .^Tall  thc  lower  part  of  it  for 

But  little  was  done  beyond  maih  „  annuaUy  cut  away  by  the  rams, 

some  miles  lies  across  the  ravmes  w  impassable  ;  the  sum  allowed 

it  -  at  ^  ^  Considered  ^quite  inade.nate  to  carry 

for  its  maintenance,  Rs  5  a  mile,  »  However,  before  I  left  the  district, 
out  more  than  the  most  superficial  Ps  •  without  any  addi- 

I  .as  able  to  accomplish  this  mos ^  .hole  of  each  succes- 

^  r(Jadj  ilisfcead  of  dribbling  it 
sive  annual  allotmen  on  .  J  ^  Every  year  I  built  a  culvert  or  two,  or 

out  over  the  entire  leng  --  ^  the  spot,  employing  local  workmen 

a  bridge,  burning  the  bricks  an  after  four  years,  was  a  perma, 

and  doing  nothing  by  eontrwt ,  and  ^  to  drive  ,  in  an  English 

nently  good  level  road,  over  w  aome  importance  in  the  pargana,  vis., 

buggy.  The  d°^  ^ihii^thT  one  end  with  Sher-garh,  which  is  a  perfect  ter- 
Mat,  Surir  and  Hoh-jhil  at  Brinte-baa  and  Mathura  ;  while  a  short 

SfJT*.  « “» -  ““ of 
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Many  of  the  smaller  thoroughfares  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  district, 
are  Spicily  being  obliterated,  and  unless  speedy  measures  are  taken  for  their 
preservation,  very  great  inconvenience  must  eventually  result.  The  occupants  , 
of  the  fields  through  which  they  pass  encrohch  upon  them  year  by  year,  till  at 
k4  in  the  less  frequented  tracts,  nothing  is  left  hut  a  mere  ridge  scarcely  broad 
enough  for-  a  foot-path.  When  the  traffic  is  too  considerable  to  allow  of  this, 
complete  appropriation,  the  lane  is  narrowed  till  it  barely  admits-  the  passage  of 
a  single  cart ;  a  high  hank  is  then  raised  on  either  side  with  earth  always 
excavated  from  the  roadway,  which,  thus,  is  sunk  several  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  country  and  in  the  rains  becomes  a  deep  water-course.  .In  the  dry  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year  it  is  rendered  equally  impassable  by  huge  aqueducts  carried  i ; 
across  it  at  short  intervals  in  order  to  convey  water  for  irrigation  purposes  from 
a  well  on  one  side  to  lands  forming  part  of  the  same  farm  that  happen  to  lie 
on  the  other.  A  small  sum  is  annually  allotted  for  the  maintenance  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  village  roads,  and  as  I  have  practically  demonstrated,  this  money ' 
might  be  much  more  advantageously  expended  than  has  hitherto  been  the 
custom,  if  it  were  used  for  the  systematic  prevention  of  encroachments  and  the 
"  construction  of  occasional  syphon  drains  and  culverts. 

As  a  rule,  the  bhaiyacMri  villages  have  a  much  more  prosperous  appearance 
than  those  which  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  some  one  wealthy  proprietor. 

In  the  former  case  every  shareholder  plants  the  borders  and  waste  comers  of  I 
Ms  fields  with  quick  growing  trees,  such  as  the  fards,  or  tamarisk,  which  he 
fells  from  time  to  time  as  he  wants  timber  for  his  well  or  agricultural  implements, 
or  for  roofmg  his  house,,  but  immediately  supplies  their  places  by  new*  cuttings. 

Thus  the  village  lands  from  a  little  distance  often  look  picturesque  and  well- 
wooded,  though  possibly  there  may  not  be  a  single  grove  or  -orchard  on  them.  I 

In  a  iumindari  estate,  on  the  other  hand,  the  absentee  landlord  is  represented  on 
the  snot  onlv  hr  an  agent,  whose  sole  duty  it  is  to  secure  as  large  a  yearly 
return  as  possible  lor  his  employer.  Every  manorial  right  is  strictly  enforced, 
and  tress  are  felled  and  sold  in  large  quantities,  and  never  replaced,  either  by  the 
tenant,  who  is  not  allowed  to  cut  a  single  stick,  however  urgent  his  requirements, 
and  fi:-:  refers  lias  no  object  in  planting,  or  by  the  landlord,  who  cares  nothing 
for  the  weL4:.eh:g  of  the  village,  which  can  he  sold  as  soon  as  its  productiveness 
is  exhausted.  It  would  he  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  mention  a  single  . 
instance  in  the  whole  district  of  one  of  the  new  landlords  doing  anything  what¬ 
ever  for  the  permanent  improvement  of  his .  estate.  It  never  even'  occurs  to 
them  that  their  tenants  have  the  slightest  claim  upon  their  consideration.  Hav¬ 
ing  probably  amassed  their  fortune  by  usury,  -they  are  willing  to  make  advances 
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are «.«  g'™>  “  toJ  l™  all...,  .h®  tomato  “*» 

«  encouragoi  for  tb.  tiro.  ,  in„eaarf  b,  into™*  ,  if  »J  P*J“ 

is  taten  for  *.  »W  °f  *•  “te“le4  “  ^  °% 

ment  has  been  made  m  the  mte  ,  °  absorbed  in  the  clearing  off 

recount  of  the  amount  of  these 

of  the  advances  ;  no  intimation  is  gi  presence  ;  but  after  the 

advances,  nor,  as  a  rule,  is  any  ^  pLably  did  not  pay  in 

lapse  of  some  weeks,  when  «  ign^  ^  lia3  forgotton  what  the  amoun 

cash,  but  through  the  mterven  ^  reJpt  fot  such  and  such  a  sum,  and 

was,  the  patwan  is  ordered  ^  down  without  a  question— ordinarily 

this  document  is  accepted  7  ^  ^  put  away  and  either  lost  or 

without  even  hearing  it  read  remains  as  legal  evidence  against 

eaten  by  white,  ants,  while  the  cou  P  ^  ,g  collected  not  only  without 
hini.  To  increase  the  con  U^  dnB)  but  also  at  any  odd  tune 

adequate  witnesses  or  any  written  i  nt  0f  each  other’s  proceed- 

.  .  wy  »f  .. - 1-  *>■»  rf  “ 

in^s ;  the  agents  are  changed  F  -  know  only  the  Persian 

character.  The  result  is,  that  a ^y  )  tenantS)  are  all  equally  at  fault, 

impossible ;  the  patwari,  the  agents,  a  d  of  tte  landlord,  who  at  a 

Jl  the  latter  are  solely  dependent  on  the  ^  J  ^  ^  ^  during  a 

fortnight’s  notice,  can  eie®t  e^e^  S1  ^  a  hundred  suits  were  filed  agams 
single  inonth  of  the  year  1873,  m  ^  ^  l870.  After  the  lapse 

the  people  of  one  village  fo  iga0rant  that  they  cannot  state 

of  three  years,  the  sLn,  b.t  entirely  upon 

the  amount  of  their  liability  Jor h  P  ^  ^  ifaey  know  they  have  paid 
the  patwari  and  the  bamya  c  F  they  have  no  oral  wit- 

full  but  (almost  necessarily  unde  ,  ,  i  which  constitute  the  docu- 

“^"oL«,.bii.  A,th: 

mentary  evidence,  are  so  imper  «  ion  tbat  an  innocent  man  was 

same  time,  in  the  hope  of  actions  for  fraud  and  corrup- 
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-lords ;  they  are  mere  contractors  for  the  collection  of  the  Imperial  revenue,  and 
it  seems  imperative  upon  the  Government  to  recognize  them  only  in  that  inferior 
capacity,  and  itself  to  undertake  all  the  responsibilities  of  the  real  landlord. 
Since  they  have  no  influence  for  good,  both  policy  and  humanity  demand  that 
at  least  their  power  for  evil  should  he  restricted  within  the  narrowest  possible 
limits. 

The  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  pargana  is  the  extensive  morass,  from 
which  the,  town  of  Noh-jhil  derives  the  latter  part  of  its  name.  Its  dimensions 
vary  very  much  at  different  seasons  of  the  year  and  according  to  the  heaviness 
of  the  rainfall,  but  it  not  unfrequently  spreads  over  an  area  measuring  six  miles 
in  length  by  one  in  breadth.  It  is  the  favourite  haunt  of  large  swarms  of 
water-fowl,  which  are  caught  at  night  in  nets,  into  which  they  are  frightened 
by  torches  and  fires  lit  on  the  opposite  bank.  They  ordinarily  sell  for  about 
Bs.  4-8  the  hundred.  The  lands  which  have  a  chance  of  being  left  dry  by  the 
subsidence  of  the  waters  in  time  to  be  sown  with  hot-weather  crops,  bear  the 
distinctive  name  of  Lana ,  and  are  formed  into  separate  estates,  which  it  is  a 
matter  of  no  little  difficulty  to  assess  at  their  average  value.  When  there  is 
any  harvest  at  all,  it  is  exceptionally  good  ;  but  not  unfrequently  the  land 
remains  flooded  till  seed-time  is  over,  and  the  only  source  of  profit  then  left  to 
the  proprietor  is  the  pasturage.  The  inundation,  though  primarily  the  result 
of  the  natural  low  level  of  the  country,  has  been  artificially  increased  by  exea- 
„  vations  made  some  centuries  ago  with  the  express  object  of  laying  the  approaches 
to  the  Fort  under  water  :  this  being  one  of  the  special  modes  of  rendering  a 
stronghold  impregnable  laid  down  in  Sanskrit  treatises  on  the  art  of  war. 
An  outlet  was  provided  by  a  winding  channel,  some  five  miles  in  length,  called 
the  Dhundal  Mia,  which  passed  under  Firoz-pur  and  joined  the  Jamuna  near 
Mangal-khoh ;  hut  its  mouth  is  now  completely  blocked  for  a  long  distance. 
The  cost  of  re-opening  it  has  been  estimated  at  Bs.  2,093 ;  an  expenditure  which 
would  soon  he  recovered  by  the  settled  revenue  of  the  reclaimed  land.  A 
simpler,  hut  at  the  same  time  a  less  efficient,  remedy  might  be  found  in  the  re¬ 
construction  of  an  embankment  ascribed  to  Nawab  Ashraf  Khan,  which  formerly 
existed  near  the  village  of  Musmina,  and  was  kept  in  partial  repair  by  the  Jat 
zamindars  of  that  place  till  1866.  In  that  year  the  jhil  was  entirely  dry,  and 
the  dam  being  in  consequence  neglected,  the  next  heavy  flood  washed  it  away. 
To  provide  an  exit  for  the  water  seems,  however,  far  preferable  to  blocking  ifcs 
entrance;  as  the  temporary  submersion  has  a  very  beneficial  effect  on  the  land, 
and  its  total  prevention  might  result  in  rendering  a  large  area  absolutely 
unculturable.  A  well-devised  scheme  of  drainage  for  this  part  of  the  country, 
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of  flTdiitrlcl  which  uigeutiy  detcnud  •  sI‘"d7  s”'l'1”'n‘' 

m^pu^o^,^ 
though  it  is  nothing  but  an  exception  7  ^  immediately 

without  any  bazar  or  even  a  „  h  -etaal  b«l  of  the 

on  the  high  hank  ..the  J— “"i—  it  with  ftta*. 
stream  by  a  mile  of  deep  sand,  and  7  ^  ^  ^  bwsr  down  tie 

on  the  opposite  side  is  therefore  wj  _  _  tbe  road  wbicb  leads  to  it  skirting  for 
stream  is  the  Brinda-ban  bridge  of  boa  _  ’  called  tbe  Moti-jhil,  which, 

some  distance  the  margin  of  an  ex  en~^  ^  ^  ’  of  neaTly  two  miles.  The 

though  never  very  broad,  sometimes  a  ^  Baja  andMula,  and  was  till  re 

township  (jamalts.  8,983)  is  dm  e  ia  ^  b^tsome  Muhammadans  are  now 

Gently  owned  entirelybyBrahmans : Chaukidari  Act  is  in  force,  but  jields  an 
in  part  possession  as  mortgagees.  &  gmall  balance  for  local  im- 

inconie  of  only  Es  .52  a  mon  ,  w  ‘  and  notso  well  attended  as 

provements.  Tbe  school  is  merely  of  P  *7  ^  an  0iimud  fort,  and 

the  one  in  the  adjoining  hamlet  of  Chhahin.  ^ere  j®  “  °  ^  sabstantial 

buildings  in  the  place.  T  »  ‘  ^  ,  sto6(»  in  th.  Bau-jta  1  the 

is  still  designated  as  one  of  t  P  >  ’  i  mAt  t  here  npset  hy  Krishna  m  his 

name  being  derived  from  the  mi  '-pa  (  _  stream)  is  the  sacred  wood 

childish  sports.  At  Chhahin,  a  i  e  ig^  JP  low  prickly  shrubs,  with 

of  Bhandir-ban,  a  dense  thicket  of  ,  >  ^  the  centre. 

a  small  modem  temple,  id  bis  playmates 

Just  outside  is  an  ancient  j  tbeir  goal  when  they  ran  races 

Balaram  and  Sridama  are  sal *  chiefly  attended  by  Bengffis, 

against  each  other  (see  page  )•  |g  GvA1_mandala.  The  temple  m  the 

is  held  here,  Chait  badt  %  and  is  call  „  BMndir-bat,  to  Sridama.  In  the 

grove  is  dedicated  to  Bi^  ™  rf  mdh4  Mohan,  Gopal  and 

village  are  three  other  small  s  buiit  by  the  Muhammadans. 

Matadeva.  Two  mosques  have  also  ^  &e  seizuie  0f  six  gram- 

In  the  mutiny  ter°  for  wLh  the  aamindfcs  were  subsequently  fined. 

boats  passing  down,  the  nver,  ior  _ 

to.  tanemckltoen  occupy  hy  »  Suita  PtaS, 

men  divided  it  into  as  many  estates,  called  atte 
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p  xi*  afl£f  gin  Patti.  These  are  now  to  all  intents  and  purposes  distinct 

^ilLs  eich  with  several  subordinate  hamlets,  where  most  of  the  landed 
nronrietors  reside,  while  the  old  bazar  still  remains  as  a  common  centre,  bnt  is 
mainly  occupied  by  tradespeople.  In  it  are  the  sarai,  police-station,  built  in 
1869  and  halkabandi  school.  Here,  too,  every  Saturday,  a  large  market  is  held  ; 
ah  the  dealers  who  attend  it  having  to  pay  an  octroi  tax  at  graduated  rates,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  commodities  which  they  have  for  sale.  These  duties  are  farmed 
out  te  a  contractor,  who  in  1865,  the  year  when  the  last  revision  of  settlement 
took  place,  paid  for  the  privilege  Es.  340,  a  sum  which  has  now  been  increased 
to  Bs  429-  This  income  certainly  is  not  very  large,  hut  as  the  market  is  a 
popnkr  one,  it  might,  beyond  a  doubt,  be  greatly  increased,  if  only  the  headmen 
would  recognize  the  obligation,  under  which  they  lie,  of  occasionally  devoting 
part  of  the  proceeds  to  local  improvements.  Up  to  the  present  time  they  have 
done  nothing :  the  market  is  held  in  the  main  street,  which  is  so  densely  crowd¬ 
ed  from  one°end  to  the  other  that  all  through  traffic  is  obstructed  ;  the  same  is 
too  small  to  accommodate  one-half  the  number  of  visitors,  and  there  is  no  separate 
yard  in  which  to  stall  horses  and  cattle ;  the  clouds  of  dust  that  rise  from  the 
unmetalled  roadway  make  it  painful  to  see  and  breathe,  and  would  seriously 
damage  any  goods  of  better  quality  that  mighfbe  brought;  and,  in  addition  to 
aE  this,  an  open  space  at  the  end  of  the  street,  where  the  crowd  is  the  very 
thickest,  has  been  selected  as  a  convenient  spot  for  depositing  all  the  sweepings 
of  the  town  till  they  are  carted  away  as  manure  for  the  fields.  Even  the  two 
substantial  masonry  wells  which  there  are  in  the  bazar  have  not  been  con¬ 
structed  by  the  market  trustees,  but  are  the  gift  of  one  of  the  resident  shop- 
keepers. 

Auotlier  market  is  held  on  Thursday,  but  exclusively  for  the  sale  of  cattle. 
A  considerable  amount  of  business  is  transacted,  though  -the,  animals  offered 
for  sale  are  generally  inferior  in  quality  to  those  brought  to  the  Kosi  market 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Bajana  has  also  been  one  of  the  depots  for 
Government  stallions  since  1856,  when  the  establishment  was  transferred  here 
from  the  adjoining  village  of  Shankar-garhi,  at  Aligarh. 

The  two  pattw  of  Sultan  and  Dilu  are  watered  by  a  short  branch  of  the 
'Ganges  Cana!,  which  enters  the  district  at  the  village  of  Ahmad-pur,  and  passes, 
also  through  Shankar-garhi  In  Sin  Patti  the  proprietary  shares .  are  not 
reckoned  by  biswas  but  by  wells,  which,  whether  really  so  or  not,  are  pnt 
at  36  in  number*  The  jama  is  Bs.  3,400,  and  the  quota  of  each  c  well 5  is 
Bs.  96,  making  a  total  of  Bs.  3,456 ;  the.  surplus  of  Bs.  56  going  to  the 
kmberdars.  Similarly,  in  Mat,  the  reckoning  is  by  ploughs  and  bulls ;  a 
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pta«h  MX  a  rfu.  .  boll  Mf  .  >k«..  M»  /««  >“ 

MnrHya  Jaw&hir  and  Mariiva  Bad.nl  ;  Sultan  Patti  five,  ttu.,  ay  ’ 

garhi,  PraMad-garM  (of  which  one  hiswa  was  sold  18  years  ago  an 

?ya)  Ajnot  and  Idal-garhi ;  and  Sia  Patti  three,  viz.,  Jareliya,  Maha-r4m-garhi 
and  Bhifc-garM.  At  the  time  of  the  mutiny  Umrao  Bahadur  was  proprietor  of 
2*  biswas  in  Dilu  Patti,  was  mortgagee  of  10  biswas  in  ThokBad&mand  farme 
as  much  of  Thok  Hira.  This  was  confiscated  with  the  rest  of] bis estates;  the 2* 
biswas  were  conferred  on  Seth  Lakhmi  Chand,  the  other  parcels  ofland  have 
to  their  original  owners.  Half  of  Thok  Kamala  -  also  decked 
forfeit,  but  eventually  returned  on  payment  of  a  fine ;  t  e  zamm  ars 
joined  in  the  assault  on  the  Fort  of  Noh-jhil.  One  of  tHe  number  Khuba 
who  had  been  specially  forward  in  attempting  the  life  of  theTahsildar, 

Im  died  in  ja l  before  sentence.  The  Arfizi  Kisht  Sultfin  Path  and Arfizi 
Diln  Patti  are  lands  recovered  from  the  jhil  and  separately  assessed-the  one 
at  Rs.  90,  the  other  at  Rs.  152. 

Hoh-jhil — population  2,674— is  a  decayed  town,  30  miles  from  Mathura, 
which,  up  to  the  year  1860,  was  the  head  of  a  separate  tahsili  now  incorporated 
with  MU.  The  original  proprietors  were  Chauhan  Thakurs,  who  were  spelled 
in  the  thirteenth  century  by  some  J&ts  from  Narwari  near  Tappal,  and  others 
from  Jartuli  near  Khair,  in  the  Aligarh  District,  who'afterwards  acquire  e 

name  of  Nohwar,  and  at  the  present  time  are  further  ^ 

of  Chaudhri.  They  brought  with  them  as  purohits  some  Giur  Brahmans  of  ihe 
Ph4tak  clan,  who  received  various  grants  ofland,  and  at  the  last  settlem^t  their 
descendants  owned  15  biswas  of  the  township,  the  remaining  five  being  held  by 
Muhammadan  Shaikhs.  In  the  seventeenth  century  some  Biltichis  were  station¬ 
ed  here  by  the  emperor,  for  the  express  purpose  of  overawing  the  Jite  ;  but 
their  occupation  did  not  last  above  80  years.  On  the  4th  of  June,  1857,  the 
Nohwir  Jats  of  the  place  with  their  kinsmen  from  the  neighbouring  villages  of 
Musmina  and  Parsoli  attacked  the  fort  and  plundered  all  the  inhabitants  excep 
the  Brahmans,  with  whom,  as  above  shown,  they  had  an  hereditary  connection 
The  lumberer,  Ghaus  Muhammad,  was  killed,  and  all  the  -Government  officials 
fled  to  the  village  of  Thera  by  Surir,  where  the  Malakana  zamindars  gave  them 
shelter,  and  in  acknowledgment  of  their  loyalty  subsequently  -Cfv«d  - dona¬ 
tion  of  Rs.  151  and  a  remission  of  Rs.  100  on  the  yearly  J^a  wlnch  still  con¬ 
tinues.  The  estate  is  now  held  as  follows  :  12*  biswas  by  the  Brahmans,  3f  by 
Shaikhs,  and  4*  biswas  of  alluvial  land  by  the  Seths.  This  latter  share 
been  purchased  at  auction  by  Umrfio  Bahadur’s  father,  and  was  confiscate^ l  with 
the  L  of  his  property.  Two  outlying  suburbs  are  called  respectively  Toll 
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.i  '-u  til  "Port  of  which  incidental  mention 

Shaman  ^  T°£j^  “'^extent,  covering  31  bighas  of  land  It  was 
has  been  already  made  ip  Devi  Singh,  an  officer  in  the  service 

rebuilt  about  the  year  1  7  ^  ^  but  its  crumbling  bastions 

of  ^  extensive  lake  that  spreads  for  miles  beneath  it. 

command  afmeiriew  o  1326,  now  converted  into  a 

warn  i*  «*■£  ”  “*t  ^  i»  1836  (br  the  pu**.  of  fl»  Trigo- 

“  ““  in  Iow,,r  =tory 
S^~„ato..fb«TePi,ced. 

*  Muhammadan  makbara  or  tomb,  called  the  dargah 

0,US  S'h^Uh  H^Ghori,  traditionally  ascribed  to  a  Dor  Baja 
of  Makhdum  Sahib  S  a(r0-  Thjs  is  not  in  itself  impro- 

0f  Kol  who  flourished  some  300  7»  ^  became  converts  to  isl4m* 

bahle,  for  about  t  a  ime  dilapidated  condition,  but  include  a  covered 
The  buildings  are  now  m  b  constnlcted  out  of  the  wreck  of  a 

colonnade  of  20  pillars  which  Jut*®  ^  piece  of  stone  5J  feet 

Hhdu  -  Baddhist  t»£  XU  «dd*»»l  foot  t.  <b. 

^ ■  °f "  tk*.r:-r( 

18  nZa  represents  a  squat  four-armed  monster,  who,  with  his  feet 

frequently  f6^ed  p  head,  supports,  as  it  were,  the  weight  of 

T  "trie  The  shafts  though  almost  absolutely  plain,  are  characteristic 

(S«  page  275.)  Severd 

specimens  °f  ®  ^  ^  ^  ^ .  one  ^  in  low  relief  with 

other  columns  ha  ^  ^  P  fr(jm  Qne  another  by  bands  of  the  pattern 

several  group  ’  railing,’  has  been  taken  out  and  transported  to 

5TT  The  statues  which  adorned  the  temple  have  probably  been  buried  under 
— -  can  be  made,  as  the  place  is  used  for  Muhammadan 

(1S4S-1S «),  It  waa  * 1301 14a]a’  b  ’  .  H  nsJ4A  D  X  on  the  site  ot  the 

Tme^TtT  tl^rg^rmldo.>howe;er;the  tradition  is  somewhat  differ- 
prineipal  temple  of  the  old  a*  A  ^  ^  inmarriage 

eni  ;  they  «»an  i  Hahrara  and  Etawa,  who  >oon  *ltet  M‘  “ce“lon  was  murdered  by 

t^rT”  he  "  ^tired  to  Kol,  -where  her  father  built  the  tower  for  her. 

J^r  ^auathereualoeaUraditi.mof  a  Kija  Bhlm,  and  po«ibly  the 

riwre  m^bethe  person  intended.  The  father  of  Maagal  Sen  was  Buddb  Sen,  who>r«iBfer- 
Sm.  capital  fro^Iili  to  K°L  He  was  the  son  of  Bijay  Earn  (brother  of  Dasarath  Smh^who 
SSTST-W-r).  the  ton  of  Hahar  Sinh,  who  built  the  Sambhri  fort,  the  son  of  Gobinl 
Sh,  the  .on  of  Matand  Sen,  the  ton  of  Vikrsma  Sen,  of  Baron,  now  called  Bulandahahr. 
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•  *  The  saint’s  urs  or  mela  is  held  on  the  14th  of  BamazSn,  and  his 

wTis  listed  by  some  of  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  every  Thursday 
•  There  was  an  endowment  of  300  bighas  of  land  and  a  yearly  pension 
of  Rs.  100,  but  the  latter  ceased  on  the  death  of  Makhdum  Bakhs  ,  t  e  reP^ 

inhabitants.  , 

Tt  ia  said  to  have  been  called  at  one  time  Sugnv-khera,  after  the  name  ot 
one  of  the  different  founders;  this  appellation  is  now  quite  obsolete,  tutrte^plams 
the  origin  of  the  word  Surir,  which  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  contraction .for 
Sugriv  ra.  The  oldest  occupants  were  Kalars  (the  local  name  as  it  would 
Jra  for  any  aboriginal  tribe),  who  were  expelled  by  Dhakaras,  and  these  .gam 
by  Baja  Jitpal.  a  Jaes  Thakur.  His  posterity  still  constitute^  large  part  of 
the  population,  but  have  been  gradually  supplanted  in  much  of  *6  ProP^e^ 
esLL  by  Baniyas  and  Bairigis.  The  township,  (j—  Bs  9  619)  w  ^ded 
•  +A  two  thokt  called  Bija  and  Kalftn ;  and  there  are  11  subordinate  hamlets. 
Three  small  temples  are  dedicated  respectively  to  Mahhdeva,  Lakshmi  N4r6yan 
and  Baladeva.  There  is  a  police  station,  a  primary  school,  and  a  weeUJmar  ® 
held  on  Monday.  At  the  time  of  the  mutiny,  Lachhman  the  ^er^f’ 

11  others  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  being  concerned  m  the  disturbances 
tW  took  place  at  the  neighbouring  village  of  Bhadanwhra,  m  which  the  zamin- 
dkr  Kunvar  Dildfcr  Ali  Khan,  was  murdered,  his  wife  violated,  and  a  arge 
mansion  that  he  was  then  building  totally  destroyed.  He  was  ^^erably  in 
the  debt  of  his  banker,  Hand  B&m  of  Kaya,  who,  when  the  estate  was  put  up 
i  auln,  boughtitin,  and  has  been  succeeded  as  proprietor  by  his  nephew 
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T-PAR6ANA  mahX-ban. 

_  i  _  Af  lift  829  and  an  area  of  239 

The  MaM-ban  pargana  as  ^  between  the  two  divisions  of  the 

square  miles.  It  for®s  ®  ^  °k  t5ie  bank  of  the  Jamuna,  forms 

district.  Its  western  half,  w  in  its  characteristics  the 

part  of  the  Braj  Mandat,  and  of  consider- 

tracts  that  we  have  hitherto  been  des  nb  jhtown^  ^  ^ 

able  interest  but  the  land  is  poor^an^  ^  beyQnd  Balaeva,  the  country  is 

sected  with  frequent  ravin  .  greater  productiveness, 

— **  .*>  °f ‘^0.^  dS  to^Ld  PaW 

has  from  time  immemon  -  .  ..  ^es  0f  historic  interest, 

aud  thus  there  are  no  large  centres  of  population  nor  sites  ot  m 

In  area  and  subordination  the  pargana  has  undergone  several  changes 
origmallj  it  &n» d  pa*  at  AUgarb,  “d  f“  ““X'.TflTdi 

mi  it  tr  “to  »».”w  ^  «  “» 
bL..  «d  takh,  wtah  datodtod*” 

Htthiai  A  glata  ,t  tto  map  will  .how  Itat  .  tartta  p^bfioat™  «  * 
ta  t.  d>o  ...to  to  till  ™*  d-todhto  1  -  dU  to.  18  tolkgto  °<  * 

oooapy  a  »m»  t»g»  <*  1«J  *“  ™»  ^  *ta«  * 
X^d-.  to  a-  Lnadiato  pr»ai»itj  to  th.  Xt  tob.il  toat  toap  totodd 

dearly  be  benefited  by  inclusion  in  Mat  jurisdiction. 

The  river  forms  the  boundary  of  the  pargana  to  the  south  as  -well  as  e 
west,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  is  Evolved  in  such  a  senes  of  sinuo- 
sities  that  its  length  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  area  it  traverses,  and  ttos 
necessitates  the  maintenance  of  no  less  than  eleven  crossing  places,  in*.,  the 
pontoon  bridge  at  the  city,  a  bridge  of  boats  at  Gokul,  and  ferries  at 
Habib-pur  or  Basai,  Baroli,  Kanjauli,  Koila,  Tappa  Saiyid-pur,  Sehat,  Akos, 
and  Hera.  The  contracts  for  all  these,  excepting  the  one  at  Koila,  are  given 

la  Hie  Agra*  district. 

Of  the  151,846  acres  that  form  the  total  area,  110,613  are  ordinarily 
under  cultivation.  The  crops  principally  grown  are  jodr,  bdjra  and  the  like 
on  57,000  acres  ;  wheat  and  barley  on  38,700 ;  cotton  on  8,000,  m  c  na 
on  4,000.  Water-melons  are  also  raised  in  large  quantities  on  the  river-sands  ; 
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j  ,.ns  and  reeds,  produced  in  the  same  localities,  are  valuable  « 

( «  E»g  »p»,  ^  °‘ 

The  — 

“'SorfaTvS^.  oomm»Di«i.  Th«  o-t-  that  •*  .teonge.t  •»  «*> 

M  dTWUimana  who  together  constitute  one-half  of  the  entire  population.  The 
811  t  temples  at  Baladfva  and  Gokul,  though  they  have  also  endowments  in 

a  '  the  principal  part  of  their  income  from  the  voluntary  offerings  of 
land,  denve  the  ^  ^  ^thiest-^  inmost  other 

SHf  Z coltrynow-a-days-are  nori  Aominss  of  the  baniya  class,  who^ 
Kdthe  foundation  of  their  fortune  in  trade.  First  in  tbs  order  come  Mahi 
SJtad  Janaki  Prasad  of  Raya.  Their  ancestor,  Hand  RAm,  was  a  petty 
““rf  that  town,  who  realized  large  profits  by  the  sale  of  gram  in  the  famine 
!fl838  In  partnership  with  him  was  his  brother,  Magni  LSI, 
naturahheir,  adopted  his  sister’s  grandson,  Janaki  Prasad.  In  1840  Hand  Bam 
^  7  and  J  of  his  two  sons,  Mahi  LAI  and  Bhajan  1*1,  the  latter  was  already 
,■  ’  e(i  leaving  issue,  Jamram  Prasad  and  Manolmr  Ml,  he  left  hm  estate  in 

hjg  adopted  nephew.  For  some  years  the  property  was  helc  as  a 
joint  undivided  estate  ;  but  in  1866  an  agreement  was  executed  contitatmgtl^ 

^  .  T&naki  PrasAd’s  share  being  the  village  of  BhadanwAra, 

ten  smaller  villages  in  the  MahA-ban  pargana.  As  the  mam  object  of  ihia  agree- 

mant  was  simply  to  get  rid  of  JAnaki  PrasAd,  the  others  continued  to  hold  their 
ZtZZ  l  original  estate  as  one  property  But  aftor  a  rime,  tbmkmg 
tLTthe  discrepancy  between  recorded  rights  and  actum  possession  might  lead 

todifheulties,  in  1870  they  executed  another  deed,  by  which  the  two  shares  were 

aU  amalgamated.  This  joint  estate,  including  business  retons,  was  assessed 
^mirooees  of  tli©  income  tax,  as  yielding  an  annual  profit  of  Bs.  lb, 066  , 

fee  MahArban  villages,  in  which  they  are  the  largest  shareholders,  being  Acharu, 
S^Hansi,  Dhaku,  Gonga,  Kg4  Thaaa  Amar  Sink  Some  »**• 
standing  having  subsequently  arisen,  the  uncle  and  nephew  have  agam  dmded 
£r.JL  egtete  Their  kinsman  JAuaki  PrasAd,  in  addition  to  his  MAt  village 

—  a  -  «  —  -as-  -  *“• 

ban,  from  which  he  derives  anet  income  of  Bs.  14,260. 

Of  much  the  same,  or  perhaps  rather  lower,  social  standing  are  a  family 
,  (-XJV  BrAhmans  at  Jagadis-pur,  money-lenders  by  profession,  who  are 

ci  oammu  10Q 
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,  consolidating  a  considerable  estate  out  of  lands  which  for  the  most  puit 
hH  only  m  «>r  W.  Tto  b»d  of  th,  fi,»  » 

SL  tev  tov.  b«,«  -HU  f».  generations,  *  byname  Hjnto™,  w.tk 

A™  i,  m  partnembip  bU  ».ph*»,  Ctarn.  IH ,  .«n  of  «  deW 

1. 1,™.  Besides  owing  toe.  p«*  ot  doggie  pn^they  h,,e  oi,.  to™ 
^  Habib-pnr,  Ktab,  Mart,!,  Sta,  W™.,  -d 16  oih„ 
Tillages,  producing  a  n.l  m»».  of  B.  18,572.  A  broiler  <* 

LrfpdL  Mai,  to>  a  separate  estab,,  being  part  propneter  of  BJaadn^pn, 

M,  to,  while  a  relative,  BaU.va,  living  at  GoM,  to.  .  f«*«  -*«»*  ■* 
S  13  311  derived  from  trade  and  lands  that  he  owns  at  Daghaita  and  Arhera 
l  the’  Mathura  pargana.  This  latter’s  father,  Param  Sukh  was  the  broths 
of  Hira-mani,  Harideva’s  father;  and  it  was  their  father  Jawahtr-mcknained 
Kuteliw,  ‘  the  pedlar’ — son  of  another  Harideva,  who  began  in  a  very  small 
■way  to  form  a  nucleus  for  the  fortune  which  his  descendants  hare  so  rapidly 


accumulated. 

The  Saiyids  of  Mate-ban  (see  page  13),  though  of  inferior  wealth,  have 
claims  to  a  more  ancient  and  honorable  pedigree.  They  have  a  joint  income 
of  Bs  6  084,  drawn  chiefly  from  the  township  of  Mate-ban  and  the  villages  of 
Nagara  Bharu,  Gohar-pur,  Shahpur  Ghosna,  and  Narauli:  but  the  shareholders 
are  so  numerous  that  no  one  of  them  is  in  affluent  circumstances. 

The  Pachhauris  of  Gokharauli  have  a  joint  income  estimated  at  Bs.  10,695. 
The  most  prominent  person  among  them  is  Kalyan  Sinh,  and  the  actual 
head  of  the  family,  the  Thakurdni  Pran  Kunwar,  his  cousin  Bakhta  war  Sinh’s 
widow,  has  adopted  one  of  his  sons,  by  name  Bam  Chand.  They  trace  their 
descent  from  one  Bhfrpat  Sinh  of  Savaraa-khera  in  the  small  central  India  state 
of  Bhadaura,  who  came  from  thence  to  settle  at  Satoha— a  village  between 
Mathura  and  Gobardhan.  There  he  died  and  also  his  son,  Paxasu-r&m  Sinh  ; 
but  the  grandson,  Piiran  Chand,  removed  to  Gokharauli,  where  he  acquired 
Urge  possessions  in  the  time  of  the  Mahrattas.  At  the  present  day  there  is 
not.  a  single  vilkge  in  the  old  pargana  of  Mate-ban,  in  which  his  descendants 
have  not  some  share,  thongh  it  may  often  be  a  small  one.  In  several  they  are 
sole  proprietors,  and  they  have  other  estates  in  the  Agra  district.  At  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  mutiny,  the  fori  of  Gokharauli  was  surprised  and  taken  in  the 
absence  of  the  head  of  the  family,  Ballahh  Sinh,  grandson  of  Piiran  Chand. 
It  was,  however,  soon  after  recovered  by  him  and  his  cousin,  Kalyan  Sinh,  the 
Risaldar  Major  in  the  17th  Regiment ;  and  their  great  local  influence  further 
enabled  them  to  raise  a  large  body  of  volunteers  in  pursuit  of  the  rebel  army. 
When  the  disturbances  were  over,  Ballabh  Sinh  was  appointed  tahsildar  of 
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Kosi  but  he  soon  threw  up  the  appointment,  as  he  had  no  taste  for 

"  rr  srr  Pt  %?*l r  r 

the  inheritance,  it  may  he  of  use  to  add  a  genealogical  table  showing  clear  y 

the  degrees  of  relationship  : 

BhtSfat  Sinh, 

(of  Savaran-khera  in  Bbadaura ;  came  from  there  and  settled  at  Satoha.) 

BaraBU-ram  Sinh,  of  Satoha, 

Pdran*chand,  of  Gokharanli. 


Girl '’hat  Stub, 

of  Bhadanra. 


Ball  abb  Sinh, 
tahsildar  of 

Kosi,  died  a.  p. 


Mokund  Slab, 
of  Gokharanli. 


Banaidbar.  Guj&r  MalL 


1  I 

Gobind  Ram,  tahftildiz 
of  Sikandza  £ao. 


Bakhtawar  Sinh-Prin  Knnvar, 
of  Gokharanli  present  bead 

died  a  p.  of  the  family. 


1  Har  Prasad  KalyanSinh, 

I  *2  Laliti  Prasad  of  Gokharanli. 

1 3  Jam  uni  Prasad  I 


Ram-cbandj  adopted  by  Prdn  Knnwar. 

Beyond  the  three  towns  of  Gokul,  Mah4-ban,  and  Baladeva,  which  have 
already  been  fully  described,  the  only  other  places  in  the  pargana  which  require 

whose  history  invokes  that  of  all  the  villages  subordinate  to  them. 

Ayra-kher*,  an  old  township  with  no  arable  land  attached  to  it,  is  popu- 

w,  -  -  ■-  -  rocg;  e1:;1 

M  toa  BUu  Misri,  Nim-ganw,  Pin,  Sabali,  and  Sampat  Jogi.  The  founder 
"S  to  h^  W  a  Pramar  Thakur,  by  name  Nain  Sen,  who  himself  came 
from  Daharua,  another  village  in  this  pargana,  but  whose  ancestors  had  migra  e 

from  Dhar  in  the  Dakhan,  the  Baja  of  which  state  is  still  Pramar  and  of  a 
from  Ub  _  He  had  fouE  sonSf  whose  names  are  given  as  Rompa  (or 

MparSkhan,  Birahna,  ar.d  Inchraj,  and  among  them  he  portioned  out  his 
Hllent  They  a*ain  had  each  issue,  ,i-~,  Rdpa  five  sons,  the  founders 

7the  fivT  northern  villges,  Bindu-Bulaki,  Mm-g4nw,  P-V  BMvali,  and 
__v  Q.i,  n  fmir  gons  who  settled  the  four  villages  to  the  south-west, 

• .  S‘  ,  EiroJ  ’  a„d  Bum.  !  Birahn.  tm  ions,  who  tomdid  the 
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sons  who  founded  the  four  villages  to  the  north-west,  Manina  Bab,  Bhankar- 
sons  waoio  The  bazar  is  considered  the  joint  property  of 

r  r 

Eupa  s  ae  ’  t  wMch  k  hdd  on  a  spot  close  to  the  bazar,  twice  a 

v^eefc1  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  is  the  property  of  the  zaminddrs  of  the  four 
villages  founded  by  Sikhau’s  sons,  who  give  it  out  on  contract  for  about  Be.  50 
fs  fnnr  baniyas,  who  take  a  weighing  fee  from  every  purchaser,  six 
TJL*  each  rupee’s  worth  of  grain.  The  land  is  occupied  almost  exclu- 

SL  in  ««,  Ma  »>*»  by  son.,  tairtgb,  **  -  N™>  “■ 

Simrfri.  Il  «l»  •  «.»ve™>  P1**  *»  "”P  ““'“f  “  *  “  °! 

r„H  nim  and  vivri  trees,  with  a  solitary  imli  and  a  number  of  pasendu  and 
Wbi:Tn  Centre.  This  is  accounted  part  of  L41pur.  The  school  has 
an  attendance  of  about  60  boys.  The  older  occupants  of  the  place,  whom  Nam 
Sen  dispossessed,  are  said  to  have  been  Kalars  whatever  may  be  the .  tribe 
intended  by  that  ambiguous  term.  His  brethren  whom  he  left  behind  at 
Bahama,  all  became  Muhammadans,  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  it  was  his 
Linate  adherence  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  which  made  it  necessary  for  him 
to  emigrate.  The  event  therefore  cannot  be  referred  to  any  very  early  period. 
Though  himself  a  TMkur,  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  his  descendants  for  wry 
maJ  venerations  past  have  been  reckoned  as  Jats  of  the  Godha  sub-dmsion. 
This  they  explain  by  saying  that  the  new  settlers,  being  unable  to  secure  any 
better  alliances,  intermarried  with  J*t  women  from  Karil  m  the  Aligarh  dis¬ 
trict  and  the  children  followed  the  caste  of  their  mothers.  There  is  a  general 
meeting  for  all  the  members  of  the  clan  at  the  festival  of  the  Phdl  Dol,  which 
is  held  Omit  bad!  5. 


At  Bhura,  which  is  one  of  the  18  villages,  is  an  old  brick-strewn  Mere, 
locally  ascribed  to  the  Kalars.  Wells  have  been  sunk  all  over  it  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  irrigating  the  adjoining  fields,  but,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  no 

antiquities  have  ever  turned  up.  On  the  top  is  a  cairn,  marking  the  grave  of 
Borne  Saiyid,  name  unknown.  The  soil  is  so  sandy  that  a  well  anywhere  except 
on  the  khera  falls  in  as  3oon  as  dug,  unless  protected  by  a  masonry  cylinder. 
Bor  the  convenience  of  revenue  officials  the  whole  of  the  Ayra-khera  circle  has 
been  divided  into  18  groups,  and  each  group  is  entered  in  the  records  under 
the  of  some  one  of  its  constituent  homesteads,  which  is  accounted  the 

village  and  fee  others  its  hamlets.  But,  on  the  spot,  each  bears  its  own  name, 


and  as  they  all  lie  ve 
have  the  same  gem 
clan,  the  effect  upon 
fields  of  one  hamlel 
others.  The  tract  h 
borders  of  the  field 
vated,  the  only  bits 
the  last  remnants  oi 

Xr-Kheea  is  f 
of  which  are  still  j 
Lashkarpur.  They 
Gurera,  Khalana,  1 
The  last  of  these,  v 
Jat  Baja  of  Mursa 
past,  and  though  a 
even  the  goddess  c 
brought  over  for  t 

MadEM. — Th 

sub-division.  Tb 
Thakur  from  Jait 
five  sons,  Cbhik&i 
villages  that  still 
widow  re-marria 
occupants  of  the 
Bansingha  now 
goddess  of  small- 
Asarh,  I  notice* 
view  that  Kalar 

Bata — P°I 

from  Mathura, 
Hhthras.  It  ha 
many  as  tweni 
follows : — (1)  h 
ska,  (7)  Siyara 
(13)  Narwa  Hi 
(IT)  Malhai,  C 
The  first  fonrte 
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have  the  same  general  features  bem„  Ending.  K«ther  do  the 

ckn,  the  effect  »i»«  »  eh““  ™to  “  *  tolOTi„„led  with  that'  «*'  «'™“1 

“teXg  r  tewniUga,  ««.  -**> 

the  last  remnants  of  the  original  jungle.  _  m 

Xr-Khera  is  said  to  hare  been  ft?  of  the  talnha  h.t 

Of  which  are  still  grouped  together  g^sykhandi,  Bir  Aliabad, 

Lashkarpur.  They  are  as  follows  .  ^  ’paYesara  Polua,  and  Snjanpnr. 

Gurera,  Khalfaa,  Khajfin,  'gora>  V  uninhabited  and  is  owned  by  the 

** bIt "  ”“ely 

brought  over  for  the  occasion.  ,  _  . 

^-Thie  a.  *-.  —  35 ;"^esS 

sub-division.  Their  ancestor,  y  name  ^  .  feom  Ohitor,  whose 

Thakur  from  Jaitai  in  the  Sa’dabfid  par^na,  but  onff-^r  ^ 

five  sons,  ChhMra,  Bhojna,  Jagatij-a,  tteir i^ty  in allowing 

,  villages  that  still  bear  their  names.  Thakurs  became  Jats.  The  older 

•widow  re-marriage  they  lost  cas  e  an  ^en  Chbikara  and 

occupants  of  the  locality  are  represen  e  shrine  of  the 

Bansingha  now  form  the  central  settlement.  *J*  ”£^«t**  <* 

goddess  of  small-pox,  who  is ^  ^tl^ai  ^ich  slightly  confirms  my 

from  Mathura,  and  the  first  station  on  »  recognised  centre  of  as 

Hhthras.  It  has  ho  arable  Wo  These  are  as 

many  as  twenty-one  Jat  village  Acharo,  (6)  Bhain- 

follows : — (1)  Nagal,  (2)  Gonga,  m  j,  (  )  .1  (12>  Kharwa, 

**  (')  Siyara,  (8)  Banan,  (9)  Sjto  (l6)  Bokbar  Hirday, 

(13)  Narwa  Hansi,  (H)  Thana  ^  S  (20)  M,  and  (21)  Chura  Hansi. 
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,  ^otber  seven  are  subsequent  offshoots.  The  town  u  sard  to  derive 

iaraf  ;  the  o  who  ig  rded  as  the  ancestor  of  nil  the 

iStTIh ^  ireisLoidtnud  fort  ascribed  originally  to  one 
*  I  TW  but  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Thakur  Daya  Bam  of  Hatliras.  Ihe 
.dWe^arenow  Janaki  Prasad,  Jamuna  Prasad,  and  Mahi  Lai,  of 
principal  re-  ,  ,  de  a  Bairagi  of  the  Nimbarak  persuasion 

f  “  rgZTSZ  »*—  “  *  p“dil-  k 

,  C?  '  !7Vh™  TVU  Baniva,  whose  son,  Jugal  Kishor,  has  also  one  of 

.  *. — 

ders  There  is  also  a  smaller  orchard  in  the  possession  of.  Bairagi  by  name 
Tj  Di3  At  the  back  of  the  police-station  is  a  pond  called  Khema-ra,  after 

fhe  man  who  had  it  dug,  and  on  the  mt  road,  near  a  Thakur-dwara  anodier 

,*L  Eawa  probably  after  the  founder  Rda  Sen.  Market  days  are  Monday 
and  Friday  *  The  town  is  administered  under  Act  XX.  ot  1856,  and  section  34 
f  Act  V  of  1861  is  also  in  force.  The  line  of  railway  has  been  constructed 
along  the  ’side  of  the  road,  and,  as  at  first  laid,  crossed  and  re-crussed Mt  so  fre- 
quontlv  that  all  road  traffic  would  have  been  greatly  impeded.  This  defect 
las  subsequently  remedied,  and  there  are  now  only  three  crossings  in  its  enfare 
length  of  29  miles  ;  but  the  fine  avenue  of  trees  has  been  terribly  cut  up. 

°  g0SAi _ population  2,393— is  a  township  on  the  Hathras  road  which,  lib 

~  ,  finds  noplace  intheRevenne  Records,  beingthere  represented  by  its  eight 

dependent  villages.  These  are  Thok  Bindavani  Jhok  Gpn,  Thok  Kamal  (better 
known  as  Khojua),  Thok  Sara,  Thok  Sumera,  Bhutan,  Nagara  Ban  and  Nagar. 
Jamrali  The  Begam  Umrao  Shah  in  1772  built  a  fort  here,  winch  in  1808  was 
held°by  Thaknr  Baya  Ram,  of  Hathras,  and  for  some  years  subsequently  was 
used  as  a  tahsill  Rota  vestige  now  remains  of  the  old  buildings,  which  were 
milled*  down  and  the  materials  used  for  the  construction  of  the  new  police-stahon. 
The  site  is  well  raised  and  commands  an  extensive  view.  I  would  have  buffi  a 
-  l  1  rmon  it  hut  it  was  represented  that  the  children  would  be  afraid  of 
°°_  iTfie  game  was  constructed  in  the  time  of  Tahsildar  Zahur  All  Khan, 
lie* of  the  Lai  gm™  family,  seated  in  the  Bulandshahr  district.  Market 
days  are  Sunday  Mid  Thursday. 


VI.- 

The  pargana  of  Sa 
to  the  north  and  s 

ban  to  the  west.  I 

divided  into  131  se¬ 
ttle  remainder  by 
found  only  at  the  < 
brackish,  most  of 
every  species  of  a 
the  principal  crops 
predominant  elassi 
half  of  the  total  ] 
Sinh  of  Mursan  i 
Sa’dab&d  held  by 
Jhagarari,  and  R* 
Another  local  ma 
by  caste,  Th&kur 
of  the  throne  of 
about  Mahrara,  i 
the  war,  when 
of  the  hereditary 
are  the  Muhami 
is  the  Thakurani 
(See  page  20). 

The  remair 
riches,  who  havi 
by  the  practice 
are— 1st)  SriK 
his  net  income 
Mittra  Sen,  al 
from  lands  in  i 

Das  and  Sita  I 
Rs  12,116,  frc 
•Most  of  the  it 
has  its  head-< 
Saunders,  of  t 
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»  *•“- 

to  the  north  and  south,  Eta  to  the  t,  of  115,498  acres, 

ban  to  the  west.  It  has  a  Me  ^  by  sole  proprietors  and 

divided  into  131  separate  estates,  o  ^  Tkmgb  water  is  ordinarily 

the  remainder  by  commambesofh  ^  the  sllrface  and  is  often 

found  only  at  the  yielding  a  good  return  on 

brackish,  most  of  t  e  a  barley,  cotton,  jodr,  and  arhar  being 

every  species  of  agriculture  F  >  algo  of  bemp  and  indigo.  The 

the  principal  crops,  with  a  consid  wbo  together  constitute  nearly  one 

predominant  classes  are  Jats  ^  century)  ^  Blagavant 

half  of  the  total  population.  ®  landed  proprietors  ;  but  the  estate  in 

Sinh  of  Mursan  was  one  of  the >  «  »  .  J  tbe  vilkges  of  Bhurkfi, 

Sa'dabad  held  by  the  ’  ield  an  aLual  income  of  Rs.  3,000. 

Jhagarari,  and  F  agar  a  Ghanba  -  >  same  riod  wa3  also  a  J&t 

Another  local  magnate  of  gr eat  of  Durjan  Sal,  the  usurper 

by  caste,  Thdkur  KusMl  Smh,the or  n^ages  lying  round 
of  the  throne  of  Bharat-pur.  were  all  confiscated  at  the  close  of 

about  Mahrara,  now  on  ®ade  Jth  the  former  proprietors  and  some 

the  war,  when  a  settleme  t  tbe  principal  people  in  the  pargana 

of  the  hereditary  cultivators.  A  p  rf  Sa’dabfid,  at  whose  head 

are  the  Muhammadan  family  seated  !  th  Husain  Ali  Khan, 

is  the  Thakurani  Hakim-un-Nissa,  the  widow 

(See  page  20).  of  a  different  stamp,  being  nouveau* 

The  remaining  large  lando  posgegs  within  the  lastfew  years 

riches,  who  have  acquire  w  prominent  members  of  this  class 

by  the  practice  of  trade  and  ^^tLnan,  of  Salai-pur,  who  returns 

his  net  income  at  Rs.  ,  »  ^  ^  an  income  of  Rs.  12,125,  arising 

Mittra  Sen,  a  Bamya  o  ’  alld  four  0ther  places  ;  and  3rd,  Thakur 

from  lands  in  Mirhavali,  Samad-p .  . ,  ‘  ^  enjoy  an  income  of 

Das  and  Sita  BAm,  the  sens  o  7  P  ^  gbarea  ^  n  other  villages. 

Rs  12,116,  from  Jatoi,  Kupa,  ^  g  of  the  Chotua  concern,  a  firm  which 

•Most  of  the  indigo  factories  are  .branches  pargana.  Mr.  John  O’Brien 

Saunders,  of  the  Englishman,  was  the  senior  p 
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Strictly  speaking,  there  is  not  in  the  whole  of  Sa’dabad  a  single  town  ;*  for 
even  the  capital  is  merely  a  largish  village  with  a  population  of  3,295.  It  * 
founded  by  a  character  of  considerable  historical  eminence,  Vazir  Sa’dullah  i 
Khan  -the  jninister  of  the  Emperor  Shnhjahan— who  died  in  1655,  three  years 
before  the  accession  of  Aurangzeb.  For  some  time  after  the  annexation  of 
1803,  it  continued  to  be  recognized  as  the  capital  of  a  very  extensive  district 
which  had  the  Jamuna  as  its  western  boundary  and  comprised  the  paroanas 
of  Jalesar,  M&t,  Noh-jliil,  Maha-ban,  Raya,  Khandauli,  Sikandra  Rdo  and 
Firozab&d,  in  addition  to  the  one  named  after  itself.  This  arrangment  existed 
till  1832,  when  the  Mathura  District  was  formed  and  absorbed  the  whole  of  the 
Sa  dabad  circle,  with  the  exception  of  SikandraRao,  which  was  attached  to  Aligarh 
and  Firozabad  and  Khandauli,  which  compensated  Agra  for  the  loss  of  Mathura! 

If  the  size  of  the  place  had  accorded  in  the  least  with  its  natural  advantages, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  find  a  more  convenient  and  accessible  local 
centre  ;  as  it  stands  on  a  small  stream,  called  the  Jharna,  which  facilitates  both 
drainage  and  irrigation,  and  it  is  also  at  the  junction  of  four  important  high 
roads.  Of  these,  one  runs  straight  to  Mathura,  a  distance  of  24  miles  ;  another 
to  the  Railway  Station  at  Manik-pur,  which  is  nine  miles  off;  while  the  remain- 
mg  two  connect  it  with  the  towns  of  Agra  and  Aligarh.  The  Tahsili,  which 
occupies,  the  site  of  a  Fort  of  the  Gosain  Himmat  Bahadur’s,  is  a  small  but 
substantia1  building,  with  a  deep  fosse  and  pierced  and  battlemented  walls.  As 
it  has  the  advantage  of  occupying  an  elevated  position,  and  is  supplied  with  a 
good  masonpr  well  in  the  court-yard,  it  might  in  case  of  emergency  be  found 
capable  of  standing  a  siege.  There  -is  in  the  main  street  a  largish  temple  with 

an  architectural  facade  ;  hut  the  most  conspicuous  building  in  the  town  is  a 

glittering  white  mosque,  erected  by  the  late  Kunwar  Irshad  All  Khan,  near  his 
pnvate  residence  There  are  two  ether  smalt  mosques  ;  one  built  by  Ahmad 
i  Khan,  Tahsildar,  the  other  ascribed  to  the  Yazir,  from  whom  the  place 

bZIu  7T  6State  was  at  divided  between 

Brahmans,  Juts,  and  Gahlots,  of  whom  only  the  former  now  retain  part 


aotios  of  this  district  f  pCrBpeclive>  whidl  characterizes  all  Dr.  Hunter’s 

terms  of  Baiadeva,  Banana  and  N«  a**  aZeMe*r’  1  obscrT®  while  he  totally  omits  the 
Brinda-baa,  he  devotes  special gW**  to  Goku!  ^  barely  ha!f  a  page  te 

Knraanda,  ,hich  ^  Bisavar 

district,  I  can  find  nothing  to  say  ah™*  °  .prf ent  devoted  exclusively  to  one  particular 
are  not  tovns,  nor  even  bnW  T*  ^  Huaterh“  them.  They 

agricultural  hamlets,  which  for  ^  tW°  ^rou^8  °*  scattered  and  utterly  insignificant 

collective  n^J  fW  C<m™e  *  Purpose,  have  been  thrown  together 


possession,  the  remainc 
and  Baniyas.  The  to 
administered  under  A 
started  only  40  years 
oldest  temples  are  tw< 
founded  by  Daulat 
the  place  was  attache* 
he  repulsed,  A  Thak 
subsequently  had  a  gr 
Zalina  and  Deokaran 


Immediately  op 
rest-house  for  the  acc 
ment ;  and  about  hi 
commodious  bungalo 
of  his  English  frie: 
attached  to  it  is  a  sp; 
ing  many  choice  var 


Sahpau  (proha! 
in  the  pargana,  a  litt 
pur  Railway  Statio 
descent  from  Chitor 
in  this  neighbourho 
gama,  Isaunda,  &c., 
Jalesar,  that  of  Cha 
of  Umar  garb  now  « 
Tikam  Sinh;  Bind' 
remaining  5.  But 
baniya,  has  acqui 
families  of  Banadh 
In  four  shares,  tw< 
further  payment  is 
and  another  mortg 
lets,  called  Sukh- 
are  all  either  R&rc 
they  came  from  01 
to  Nem-nath,  whe 
diately  under  the 
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•  j  c  ii  „  WW  been  transferred  to  Muhammadans 

possession,  the  remainder  i>  i  6  form  n  mnnioip«lity,-l>«l  is 

»d  Boniy,,  The  to™  * ^  ‘"ho  principnl  is  .1.  Bin,  Lili, 

'.ill  temples  «e  two  in  hone  f  l^CHn”.  m”i‘»i 

to—  **■?**£ 1 they  -Id 

A  This,  of  Hites’,  by  nemo  Simnnt  Sink,  who  led  the  defence, 
te"  U%  W  .  g«»‘  ■'  *  -“**•  i»  «*■*-  —  •”  -  ^  Jnt  ringleaders, 

Zilim  and  Deokaran  of  Kursanda,  were  hanged. 

rrm^ttngabw  of  ^  at  **  ^ 

of  Ws  English  friends.  It -is  surrounded  by  extensive  mango  groves  and 
attached  to  it  is  a  spacious  garden,  very  prettily  laid  out  and  well-kept,  centr¬ 
ing  many  choice  varieties  of  trees,  flowers,  and  creepers. 

•  °  Sahpau  (probably  for  Sah-pura)-population  3,635— is  the  largest  village 

•  the  narcrana  a  little  off  the  Sa’dabad  and  Jalesar  road,  and  close  to  the  Mamk- 
R  r^taflon-  The  Thdkur  .amindhrs  are  Gahlots,  who  trace  them 

descent  from  Chitor,  and  say  that  at  one  time  they  had  as  many  as  52  villages 
descent  family,  as  at  Sahpau,  Kukar- 

iQ  thxs  nerghbourhood^  The  ^  ^  ^  ;  ^  „  Tehu  * 

Jhlesar^that  of  Chaudhari ;  and  the  youngest,  that  of  Rio  Tbtinx 
of  Umarcrarh  now  owns  5  bis  was  of  the  estate,  purchased  by  his  father,  Thakur 
Tikam  slnh;  Bindaban  Sah  is  lumberdar  of  other  10  and  Jhaman  Sah  of  the 
“L  5  But  out  of  these  15  biswas,  Chunm  Kuar,  wife  of  Panna  Lai, 
remai  g  *  _  ^  5  of  BIndaWs  and  2*  of  ■  Jbaman’s.  Two 

Jiff,  oOSanidh  Brahmens  to.  ton*  »i-y«i  •  mUMn.nf  Bs.  175,  payable 
faimhes  o  Bs  62-8-0  and  two  of  Rs.  25  each,  but  the  liability  to 

further  pa^ne’nt  is  now  disputed  by  the  proprietes ,  since  one  share  has  been  sold 
turtner  p  j  ,  ,  ,  .  :™  by  name  Bidhi-chand.  There  are  5  ham- 

“*  .note  ““  W  ^  &shui_  „d  Mewa.  ni,  Baniyas 

Vaishnavas,  or  W*  Mngi,  The Utter  J  *to 
,  nrn  pbitor  with  the  Thakurs.  They  have  a  modem  temple  dedicated 
1  T SeTdifc  where  a  festival  is  held  in  the  month  of  Bhadon.  It  stands  imme- 
S^iy  the  «to  °f  toe  old  fort,  whioh  »  well  ratted  .nd  ~«pi«  an  ar« 

i  102"  ■ 
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of  13  Mghas.  It  lias  yielded  a  large  supply  of  massive  slabs  of  block  kankar, 
which  have  served  as  materials  for  constructing  the  basement  story  of  several 
of  the  houses  in  the  bazar.  Some  late  Jaini  sculptures,  representing  each  a  cen¬ 
tral  seated  figure  with  minor  accessories,  have  also  been  exhumed  ;  I  removed 
to  Mathurd  and  placed  in  the  museum  there  one  of  the  most  characteristic. 
Outside  the  town  near  Fauna  Lai’s  indigo  factory  is  a  raised  terrace,  now  sacred 
to  Bhadra  Kali  Mata,  which  also  is  partly  constructed  of  kankar  blocks,  and  on 
the  top  of  it  are  placed  a  great  number  of  late  Jaini  figures  with  part  of  the 
large  SmMmn  on  which  the  principal  idol  had  been  seated.  Here  a  buffalo  is 
offered  in  sacrifice  at  the  Dasahara  festival.  In  the  suburbs  of  the  town  are 
some  12  or  13  mango  orchards  with  small  temples  and  Bairagis5  cells,  and  in  a 
field  by  itself  a  large  square  domed  building,  of  more  architectural  pretensions, 
which  commemorates  a  Thakur  window’s  self-immolation.  The  lower  part  of 
the  walls  at  each  of  the  four  comers  has  been  almost  dug  through  for  the  sake 
of  the  bricks,  and  unless  repaired  the  I  whole  must  shortly  fall.  The  town  is 
administered  under  Act  XX.  of  1856, 


APPENDIX  A. 

Caste  :  its  Origin  and  Development.  . 

Indian  caste  is  ordinarily  regarded  as  an  either  by 

must  be  accepted  as  a  potent  social  m  \  into  its  0wn  development, 

parallel  facts  in  other  countries  or  y  JL  ti uity.  Such  an  opinion  is 
since  that  is  buried  in  the  depth  o  pre-  1  be  ttought  as  to  the  similarity 
not  altogether  well-founded,  for-w^  £  India  and  by  other  artificial 

between  the  restrictions  |mPose  ^  that  though  the  broadly-marked  separa- 
contrivances  m  Europe-it  is  cer  extremely  remote  period, 

tion  of  the  Brahman  from  the  Thakur  dato  tro  ^  ^  ^  ^  opcra_ 

rr^ 

as  the  legitimate  development  of  the  primary 

a ;  “  s 

reasonable  explanation  of  the  mattei_ ,  ^  ^  Jnd  to  the  phenomena  of 
religious  dogma,  but  every  sou  J  nscious  0f  his  daily  physical 

tr  srs zszzxz 

a-  -  -*  — »  »f 

literature.  '  ^  iba  very  first  Sanskrit 

The  Code  of  Manu  was  among  ^  ^orld  at  large  through  the 

didaetio  w.rh  of  any  »*«*““  ^  T» £***&  t 

medium  of  a  translation.  At  thathm  hence  the  fourfold 

ultimate  authority  on  all  the  subjects  of  ^  and  Sudra  was  uni- 

«-  -■  r17  ’tstr  ssr—ir  *  *• ^  t 

versally  recognized  as  an  absohiteiacV  a  ^  ^^^ticn,  made 

the  vast  reach  of  antiquity  w  ic  °Pe  eomDaratively  modem  production.  The 
the  Manaya  Dharma  Sdstra  appear  a  to  the 

explanations,  which  it  gives  of  fTT^Z  »  t-th.  V—  i  * 
remotest  pasti  can  only  t*  regar  e  ,.fc’  ^ich  has  now  become  avah- 
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of  contemporary  society.  Impartially  judged  by  either  standard,  the  authority 
of  the  Code  will  be  found  materially  shaken.  Its  theories  of  origin  are  as 
devoid  of  Yedic  confirmation  as  its  pictures  of  existent  society  are  irreconcilable 
with  the  testimony  of  all  independent  literature,  whatever  the  age  in  which  it 
was  produced.  If  such  a  clearly  defined  fourfold  division  ever  existed,  how 
happens  if  that  one-half  of  the  division  remains  in  full  force  to  the  present  day 
while  the  ..other  moiety  lias  sunk  into  absolute  oblivion  ?  The  Brahmanical 
order  is  still  a  Jiving  entity,  and  the  Kshatriya  is  adequately  represented 
in  modem  speech  by  the  word  Thakur,  or  Bajput,  while  the  V aisya  and  Siidra 
have  so  completely  disappeared— both  in  name  and  fact— that  an  unlettered 
Hindu  will  neither  understand  the  words  when  he  hears  them,  nor  recognize 
the  classes  implied  when  their  meaning  is  explained  to  him. 

And  not  only  is  this  the  case  in  the  present  day,  but  it  appears  to  have 
been  so  all  along.  In  the  great  epic  poems,  in  the  dramas,  and  the  whole 
range  of  miscellaneous  literature,  the  sacerdotal  and  military  classes  are  every¬ 
where  recognized,  and  mention  of  them  crops  up  involuntarily  in  every  fami¬ 
liar  narrative.  But  with  Taisya  and  Siidra  it  is  far  different.  These  words 
(I  speak  under  correction)  never  occur  as  caste  names,  except  with  deliberate 
reference  to  the  Manava  Code.  They  might  be  expunged  both  from  the  Bama- 
yana  and  the  Mahabharai  without  impairing  the  integrity  of  either  composi¬ 
tion.  Only  a  few  moral  discourses,  which  are  unquestionably  late  Brahmani¬ 
cal  interpolations,  and  one  entire  episodiacal  narrative,  would  have  to  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  ;  the  poem  in  all  essentials  would  be  left  intact.  But  should  we  proceed 
in  the  same  way  to  strike  out  the  Brahman  and  the  Kshatriya,  .the  whole 
framework’  of  the  poem  would  immediately  collapse.  There  is  abundant 
mention  of  Dhivaras  and  Napitas,  Siitradharas  and  Kumbhakaras,  Mahajanas 
and  Banijes,  but  no  comprehension  of  them  all  under  two  heads  in  the  same 
familiar  way  that  all  chieftains  are  Kshatriyas,  and  all  priests  and  litterateurs, 
Brahmans. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  Mann,  in  Ms  12th  book,  where  he  classifies  gods 
and  men  according  to  their  quality  (puna),  omits  the  Taisya  altogether  ;  and, 
again,  in  tbe.jCdi.Parvan  of  the  Mah&bharai  (v.  8139)  we  read — 

Brahma-Nshatiadayaa  tasrald  Manor  jitas  tn  manavah, 

Tato*  bhav&d,  -Maliajaj%  Brahma  Ksfratfcrtma  sang&tam.® 

From  which  .it  would  seem  that  the  writer  recognized  a  definite  connection 
between  the  Brahman  and  the  Kshatriya,  while  all  the  rest  of  mankind  were 

*  “  Br&mm,  Kdatriy.  »nd  the  rert  of  mankind  ■pnrng  from  thi.  Mama  From  him.  Sire 

cane  the  Britoma  conjoined  with  the  Kshatriya. w  * 
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relegated  to  tlie  indeterminate.  And. further,  if  the  Taisyas  had  ever  formed 
one  united  body,  they  would  inevitably,  at  some  period  or  another,  have  taken 
a  more  prominent  part  in  Indian  politics  then  there  is  reason  to  suppose  they 
ever  did.  Investiture  with  the  symbolic  cord  gave  them  social  position,  and  the 
wealth  which  their  occupation  enabled  them  to  amass  gave  them  power.  Union 
apparently  was  the  only  condition  required  to  make  them  the  predominant  bodj 
in  the  State.  With  far  humbler  pretensions  and  less  internal  cohesion  than  Manu 
assigns  to  the  Yaisyas,  the  free  cities  of  Germany  and  the  burghers  of  England 
established  their  independence  against  an  aristocracy  and  an  ecclesiastical  system 
in  comparison  with  which  Kshatriyas  and  Brahmans  were  contemptible. 

The  obvious,  and  indeed  inevitable,  inference  from  this  popular  ignorance, 
literary  silence,  and  historical  insignificance  appears  to  be  that  the  two  classes 
of  Yaisya  and  Sudra  never  existed  (except  in  Manu’s  theory)  as  distinct  bodies  ; 
and  that  the  names  are  merely  convenient  abstractions  to  denote  the  middle 
and  lower  orders  of  society,  which  have  indeed  distinctive  class  features  engen¬ 
dered  by  similarity  of  occupation,  hut  no  community  of  origin,  and  in  reality  no 
closer  blood  connection  between  the  component  sub-divisions  than  exists  between 
any  one  of  these  sub-divisions  and  a  Brahmanical  or  Kshatriya  family. 

In  the  whole  of  the  Rig  Yeda  the  word  Yaisya  occurs  only  once,  viz.,  in  the 
12th  verse  of  the  famous  Purusha  Sukta.  Dr.  Muir,  Professor  Max  Muller,  and 
in  fact  all  Sanskrit  scholars,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  Dr.  Haug,  assign 
this  hymn  to  a  comparatively  late  period.  It  is  the  only  one  which  mentions 
the  four  different  kinds  of  Yedic  composition,  rich ,  adman,  chhanda,  and  yajush, 
a  peculiarity  noticed  by  Professor  Aufrecht,  and  which  seems  to  he  absolutely 
conclusive  proof  of  late  composition.  And  not  only  is  the  hymn  itself  more  re¬ 
cent  than  the  body  of  the  work,  hut  the  two  verses  which  alone  refer  to  the  four 
castes  seem  to  be  a  still  more  modem  interpolation.'  In  the  first  plaoe,  there  is 
nothing  the  least  archaic  in  their-style,  and  they  might  stand  in  any  one  of  the 
Purimas  without  exciting  a  comment.  That  this  may  be  apparent  they  are 
quoted  in  the  original 

Br&hmano’  sya  mukham  laid,  bahu  Rajanyah  kritah. 

Urn  tad  asya  yad  Y&iayah,  padbhyam  Sftdro  ajayata.* 

Secondly,  they  are  irreconcilable  with  the  context  ;  for  while  they  describe 
the  Br&hman  as  the  mouth  of  Purusha  and  the  Sudra  as  born  from  his  feet,  the 
very  next  lines  speak  of  Indra  and  Agni  as  proceeding  from  his  mouth  and  the 

Earth  from  his  feet.  _ _ _ _ 

•«<  The  Brahman  was  his  mouth  :  the  Rajanaya  was  made  his  arms  ;  what  Is  the  Taisya 
was  his  thighs  ;  from  his  feet  sprung  the  Sudra.” 
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WP  are  therefore,  justified  in  saying  that  in  the  genuine  Veda  there  was 
Wr  f  Paste  whatever  ;  nor  was  it  possible  that  there  should  he,  on  the 
no  mention  ■  _  ■  d  h  t  the  institution  of  caste  was  the  simple 

““**■  ®*  >  «*—  *  •*""* 

tb”  in  Kaslimir,  *Meh  TO-  one  of  fl»  erigml  home,  of  the  Aryan  race,  and 

1  f„  mao,-  age®  -^SSST&  SET 

L  in  th.  beginning  there  «  ».  «*>  «»“>  “  ““  kr 

God,  were  Brahmans 

Ka  visesho’  sti  Tarninlm,  sarvam  Brahmam  idam  jagat, 

TW,mani  Durva  siishtam  hi  karmabhir  yarnatam  gatam  * 


A.t  the  time  when  the  older  Vedic  hymns  were  written,  the  Aryan  was  still 
•  primeval  home  and  had  not  descended  upon  the  plains  of  Hindustan. 
After  the  invasion,  the  conquerors  naturally  resigned  all  menial  occupations  to 
the  aborigines,  whom  they  had  vanquished  and  partially  dispossessed,  and  en- 
ioved  the  fruits  of  victory  while  prosecuting  the  congenial  pursuits  of  arms  or 
letters.  For  several  years,  or  possibly  generations,  the  invaders  formed  only  a 
small  garrison  in  a  hostile  country,  and  constant  warfare  necessitated  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  permanent  military  body,  the  ancestors  of  the  modern  Kshatriyas 
and  Thakurs  The  other  part  devoted  themselves  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
religious  rites,  which  they  brought  with  them  from  their  trans-Himalayan  home, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  sacred  hymns  and  formulae  used  in  the  celebration^ 
of  public  worship.  Of  this  mystic  and  unwritten  lore,  once  familiar  to  all,  but 
now  through  the  exigency  of  circumstances,  retained  in  the  memory  of  only  a 
few’  these  special  families  would  soon  become  the  sole  depositories.  The  inter¬ 
val  between  the  two  classes  gradually  widened,  till  the  full-blown  Brahman  was 
developed  conscious  of  his  superior  and  exclusive  knowledge,  and  bent  upon 
asserting  its  prerogatives.  The  conquered  aborigines  were  known  by  the  name 
of  Nagas  or  htlechhas,  or  other  contemptuous  term,  and  formed  the  nucleus  of 
aH  the  low  castes,  whom  Hanu  subsequently  grouped  together  as  Sudras,  esteem¬ 
ing  them  little,  if  at  all,  higher  than  the  brute  creation.  (Hastinas  cha  turan- 

gasehi  Sidra  MlechchMs  cha  garhkdh—Sinhd  vywjhra  vardhds  cha.  XII.  43.)  f 


•“There  U  no  distinction  of  castes ;  the  whole  of  this  world  is  Brahmanical  as  originally 
certed  by  Brahma;  it  is  only  in  consequence  of  men’s  actions  that  it  has  come  into  a  state  of 

caste  divisions.” 

f  “  Elephants,  liorses,  Sndias,  despicable  barbarians,  lions,  tigers  and  boars.” 


But  a  society 
exist.  Hence  th 
spring  of  mixed 
of  the  dominant 
tastes,  than  eith 
would  he  influeu 
they  were  resid< 
turage,  in  anoth 
by  aborigines,  b 
the  occupation  o 
1  of  the  Aryan  ra< 
is  essential  for 
receive  some  ns 
the  word  being 
wanderers.  Si 
Ghosis— derive 
4  a  keeper,’  and 
ponding  class  ^ 
tion,  as,  for  e: 
bhumi,  £  the  gr 
the  same  rem 
naijie  of  the  di 
try  of  Kaehh 
forest,  the  foil 
the  soil  or  tfc 
and  lower  st 
4  penchant  for 

|  sedentary  pu 

I  xity  of  their  ' 

as  an  amuse 
sively  of  aboi 
such  castes 
the  lower  ra 
the  one  from 
I  too,  the  Db 
nshka,’  *a  b 
abandoned  i 
watchmen,  i 
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B«t  a  ««**,  “““f  off- 

exist.  Hence  the  gra  .  ,  natives  and  such  unaspiring  members 

spring  of  mixedmarnagf  ^JPlrade°mort  profitable,  or  congenial  tp  their 
of  the  dominant  race  as  found  -rade  m  P  mised  population  - 

tastes,  *  A-  coun  j  in  which 

would  be  influenced  m  the  first  in  ^7  ^  ^  ^  ^  adapted  for  pas- 

they  were  resident.  In  one  ^  both  5t  wouid  be  worked  principally 

turage,  in  another  for  agneu water  labour  involved,  and  also  because 
by  aborigines,  both  on  aceou  ^  ^  ^  (wtich  bad  been  characteristic 

the  occupation  of  ^  fe  incompatible  with  the  concentration  which 

ofthe  Aryan  race  inYedic  t  )  force.  The  graziers  would 

“  r-"  Zrr-  o'  **  habiB'  “ f"  •x‘"pte  ‘  “f* 

receive  some  name  de  l  .  ,  i*  <  jre  >  the  fc  circumeuntes,  or 

derived  f„n.o».  ,  «» ^  G,ifc  ^  g. 

wanderers.  Similarly,  other  pas  or  ■  a  row  ’  combined  with  jada, 

Ghosis-  derive  their  distinctive  names^  ^  ^  ’agricultOTai  district  the  corres- 

‘  a  keeper,’  and  ghosha,  ^  adopf  some  title  indicative  of  their  occupa- 

ponding  class  would  in  k  I- >  r  the  Bhunhars  from 

tion,  as,  for  exanf G’ ^ in  Clal the  Cb4sis  from  Ms,  ‘ploughing.  Or  (and 
bhdmi,  ‘  the  ground,  a  n  ey  might  retain  the  old  Indian 

H.  "k'tbey  were  lo»trf,  »  Mils  'ro«  *.  •»«*• 

name  of  the  district  i.  3  t  tracts  0f  lands  were  still  covered  with 

Hry  of  Kachh.  Again,  so  l  least  as  numerous  as  the  tillers  of 

forest,  the  followers  of  the  chase  w  ^  ^  Aryaa  element  in  the  middle 

the  soil  or  *e£ra“r*? e°  composed  of  those  perons  who,  without  any 

“d  1°T for  leled  study  like  the  Brihmans,  entertained  a  preference  for 
penchant  for  learne  y  a  more  exciting  nature  such  as  the  majo- 

sedentary  pursuits  rather  .  that  followed  the  chase,  not 

rit,  ot  M.  ^  woirid  »>«»%  —  -h, 

us  an  -nusement  h*  as  am  ^  ^  ^  found  to  be  the  case  that  all 

siYely  of  ab0r:^6  t  dark  lexion  and  the  other  physical  characteristics  of 
such  castes  have  ^  wbo  derive  their  name- 

the  lower  race.  Such  ^  ^  ^  ^  from  the  Hindi  aher>  <  game, -so, 

the  one  from  the  roo  ,  *  ,vhose  names  are  contracted  forms  of  Dhan- 

to0)  the  Dhanuks  and  the  Lodha.,  _  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  now 

Tishka,’  ‘a  bowman,  am  _  _tbe  Dhanuks  being  ordinarily  village 
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quite  recently,  still  connected  with  the  forest  rather  than  the  fields,  being  the 
wood-cutters,  whose  business  it  was  to  fell  timber  and  transport  it  by  the  Gho- 
ghra  river  to  Bahrain  Ghat  and  other  marts. 

In  this  way  the  majority  of  the  servile  or  so-called  Sudra  castes  came  into 
existence,  "in  order  to  supply  the  unproductive  classes  with  food ;  and  subse¬ 
quently,  when  population  grew  and  towns  were  built,  their  number  was  vastly 
increased  by  the  new  trades  that  sprung  up  to  satisfy  the  more  complex  re¬ 
quirements  of  urban  life.  Then,  too,  last  of  all,  and  by  no  means  simultane- 
ously  with  the  other  three,  as  represented  in  the  legends,  the  Yaisya  order  was 
produced.  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  barter  and  exchange,  traders  estab¬ 
lished  themselves,  either  on  the  sea-coast,  or  at  places  convenient  of  access  for 
the  inhabitants  of  two  dissimilar  tracts  of  country,  and  forming  a  confederation 
among  themselves  would  take  a  collective  name,  either  from  the  locality  which 
they  occupied,  as  Ajudhyavasis,  Mathuriyas,  or  Agarwalas,  or  simply  from  the 
special  branch  of  trade  which  they  pursued,  as  Sonars,  Lohiyas,  or  Baniyas. 
From  the  facility  of  acquiring  wealth  and  the  civilizing  influence  of  social  con¬ 
tact,  these  merchants  would  soon  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  simple  rural 
population  who  brought  their  produce  for  barter,  and  would  receive  some  vulgar 
title  indicative  of  the  difference  ;  hence  the  name  of  Mahajans,  1  the  great  peopled 
And  all  such  names,  having  once  firmly  attached  themselves,  would  be  retained, 
even  when  they  ceased  to  be  strictly  applicable,  in  consequence  of  migration 
from  the  original  seat,  or  change  in  profession  or  circumstances. 

Upon  this  theory  we  come  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  popular  feeling  about 
caste — a  feeling  which  unmistakeably  exists  in  the  native  mind,  though  opposed 
to  dogmatic  teaching — that  below  the  Brahman  and  the  Thakur  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  miscellaneous  divisions,  hut  no  two  well-defined  collective  groups.  There 
is  a  vague  impression  that  the  Yaisya  is  properly  a  tradesman  and  the  Sudra  a 
servant  ;  while  it  is  definitely  ruled  that  the  former  is  the  much  more  respectable 
appellation  of  the  two.  Thus  a  difficulty  arises  with  regard  to  a  family  that 
is  distinctly  neither  of  Brahman  nor  Thakur  descent,  and"  from  time  immemorial 
has  been  engaged  in  some  specially  ignoble  trade  or  exceptionally  honourable 
service.  .  The  latter  aspires  to  be  included  in  the  higher  order,  in  spite  of  his 
servitude  ;  while  the  former,  though  a  trader,  is  popularly  ranked  in  the  same 
grade  as  people  .who,  if  they  are  to  be  known  by  any  class  name  at  all,  are 
clearly  Siidras.  This  never  occurs  in  precisely  the  same  way  with  the  two 
higher  Manava  castes,  though  one  or  two  facts  may  be  quoted  which  at  first 
sight  seem  to  tell  against  such  an  assertion.  For  example,  there  are  a  numerous 
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:::  ^  ”fBT  ;i:: 

common  origin,  y  .  <=  ioweveV)  to  the  latter  title  never  being 

°f  ttef  if  th^oTse  to  assert  it.  Similarly,  as  the  trade  of  the  usurer  is 
billy  incompatible  with  priestly  pretensions,  the 

*  Ah'^i.  a  Brahman,  -  at  0..  Gaurna,  a  Thd- 

TP'i.  draft*  Ate  *«  °tt!“  J 

•  - 

ii,  dignity  ;  n-hcrsu  ft*  *  &»  tomp.abilitT  at  employment,  that 

'incompleteness  of  ,h.  anginal  tlmoty  and 

the  absence  of  any  standard  by  which  his  pretensions  may  be  tested. 

,  .  ■  _*: ncr  only  the  Brahman,  and  the  Thitkur,  all  other  Indian 

In  short,  excep  g  clan3_willl  which  they  are  so  often  com- 

castes  correspond,  no  ^  ^  dissimilar-but  to  the  close  guilds 

pared,  and  from  "  V  J  an  influence  on  European  society.  As 

Tt  a  ,_W  f«  »»tna,  *°  “» 

Irrtlw  to  male  a  - 

guilds  with  special  customs  and_re„u ^  ^  ^  apprentioeslnp  amounting 

dinate  gotras  ;  the  for  fl  ^  ^  profession  hereditary  ;  the  former 

virtually  to  a  ?P1f°ggCrecy  the  latter  insured  secrecy  by  restricting  social  m- 
reqmred  an  oa  >  ^  founders  of  the  oompany  had  no  mutual  con- 

tercourse  with  outsider  .  ^  so  neither  tad  foe  founders  of  the  caste. 

nection  beyond  communi  y  ’  f  o  Rarbara  or  all  shoemakers  of  S. 

When  we  say  that  all  architects  are  sons  of  S  Barba  jo  _ 

Crispin,  those  being  their  patron  j  Sanat.ICumara  ? 

What  more  is  implied  m  saying 

To  attach  any  ^  ^““g(  aVedk  metre )  is  a  precisely  similar  absurdity 
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caste  fo  one  definite  pair  of  ancestors,  is  from  tiie  circumstances  of  the  case  an 

impossibility.  ■ 

With  Brahmans  and  Kshatriyas  matters  stand  somewhat  differently.  Though, 
so  for  as  any  one  subordinate  division  is  concerned,  it  may  often  happen  that  its 
individual  members  never  at  any  time  formed  one  family,  yet  as  all ,  the  sub¬ 
divisions  are  in  the  main  descendants  of  the  early  Aryan  conquerors,  to  that 
limited  extent  they  have  a  genuine  community  of  origin .  So  long  as  the  line  of 
demarcation  which  separated  them  from  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  India  re¬ 
mained  clearly  defined,  while  the  only  distinction  among  themselves  lay  in  the 
difference  of  occupation,  the  conversion  of  a  Kshatriya  into  a  Brahman  would  not 
he  a  more  unusual  occurrence  than  the  retirement  of  a  Christian  knight,  when 
wearied  with  warfare,  into  the  peaceful  seclusion  of  the  cloister.  The  most 
famous  example  of  such  a  transformation  is  that  supplied  by  the  legend  of 
Visvamitra,  which  must  ever  prove  an  insuperable  difficulty  to  the  orthodox 
Hindu,  who  accepts  the  Manava  doctrine  of  an  essential  and  eternal  difference 
between  the  two  castes.  At  the  present  day,  when  Brahmanism  has  become  an 
inseparable  hereditary  quality,  the  priestly  character  has  been  transferred  to  the 
religious  mendicants  and  ascetics  who— allowing  for  the  changed  circumstances 
of  time  and  place — correspond  to  the  Brahmans  of  antiquity,  and  like  them  freely 
admit  associates  from  every  rank  and  condition  of  Hindu  society.  The  apparent 
difference  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  in  primitive  times  the  Aryan  outsi¬ 
ders  were  all  of  one  status,  while  now  they  are  infinite  in  variety. 

Theoretically,  the  essence  of  the  Kshatriya  is  as  incapable  of  transfer  or 
acquisition,  except  by  natural  descent,  as  that  of  the  Brahman,  but  the  practice 
of  the  two  classes  has  always  been  very  different.  The  strength  of  a  communi¬ 
ty  that  lays  claim  to  any  esoteric  knowledge  lies  in  its  exclusiveness;  but  a 
miliary  body  thrives  by  extension,  and  to  secure  its  own  efficiency  must  be  lax 
in  restrictions.  It  may  he  observed  as  a  singular  fact  that  all  the  very  lowest 
castes  in  the  country,  if  interrogated  as  to  their  origin,  will  say  that  they  are 
in  some  way  or  another  Thakur  :  and  this  is  illustrated  by  a  passage  in  Manu, 
where  he  mentions  several  outcast  tribes  as  Kshatriyas  by  descent.  Whence  we 
.  may  infer  that  at  all  times,,  there  has  been  a  great  freedom  of  intercourse  between 
that  class  and  others.  Indeed,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  legend  of  Parasuram  as 
in  any  sense  expressing  an  historical  event,  the  whole  Thakur  race  has  been  re¬ 
peatedly  extirpated  and  as  often  re-formed  out  of  alien  elements.  Nor  is  this  at 
variance  with  modem  usage,  for  no  Hindti  rises  to  the  rank  of  Raja,  whatever 
his  original  descent,  without  acquiring  a  kind  of  Thakur  character,  which  in 
most  instances  is  unhesitatingly  claimed  by,  and  conceded  to,  his .  descendants 
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in  the  third  or  fourth  generation,  after  alliances  with  older  families  have  given 
some  colour  to  the  pretension.  And  the  illegitimate  sons  of  Thakurs,  who  by 
the  Code  of  Manu  would  be  Ugras-their  mothers  being  fea  mams  or  1  - 

Z.  Hindi  — ,  „  »  not.™.,,  g« 

or  in  the  person  of  their  immediate  descendants,  as  genuine  Thakurs.  A  am,. 
many  of  the  higher  Thakur  classes  acknowledge  the  impurity  of  their  birth  m 
the  popular  tradition  of  their  origin.  Thus  the  Chandels  (i.e.,  e  moon 

A,  to  be  derived  from  the  daughter  of  a-  Banaras  Brahman,  who  had  an  in¬ 
trigue  with  the  moon-god  ;  and  Gahlots  (the  cave-born)  from  a  Bam  of  Mewar, 
who  took  refuge  with  some,  mountaineers  on  the  Malya  range. 

From  all  this  it  follows  that,  whatever  the  dignity  and  antiquity  of  some 
particular  Thakur  families,  the  Thakur  caste  is  a  heterogeneous  body,  winch 
like  the  miscellaneous  communities  of  lower  pretensions  which  we  have  already 
discussed  is  held  together  more  by  similarity  of  circumstances  than  unity  of 
origin.  The  same  principle  of  caste-formation  is  still  actively  at  work  throng 
trades  of  Indian  society.  The  comparatively  modern  organization  of  many 
so-called  castes  is  attested  by  the  Persian  names  which  they  have  thought  pr 
ier  to  assume, -for  example,  the  Darzis,  the  Mallahs,  the  Mimars,  &c  A 
Le  proportion  of  the  first-named  are  really  Kdyaths,  which  shows  that  the 
term  ‘  Darzi’  is  still  in  a  transitional  state,  and  has  not  yet  thoroughly  shaken 
off  its  original  trade  meaning.  The  older  word  for  a  tailor  is  whlch’  J;1  9 

so  much  of  the  Hindi  vocabulary,  having  become  unfashionable,  now  implies  a 
workman  of  an  inferior  description.  Similarly,  randh‘  a  woman,  hasbecome 
a  term  of  reproach  for  ‘a  woman  of  bad  character  ;  and  nagara,  Hindi  for 
‘  a  city  ’  is  used  at  the  present  day  to  denote,  not  even  a  village,  but  only  a  mere 
‘  hamlet.’  The  desire  to  dignify  a  mean  calling  by  a  high-sounding  name  as 
when  a  sweeper  is  called  mihtar,  ‘  a  prince,’  and  a  cook  khalifa-^s  been  often 
cited  as  an  Oriental  idiosyncracy,  which  to  the  mind  of  a  uropean  is  pro  uc- 
•  tive  of  ridicule  rather  than  respect.  It  gives  occasion,  however,  to  many  a  new 
caste-na-e.  Thus  the  khakrob,  or  street-sweeper  of  the  town,  regards  himself 
under  the  Persian  designation  as  the  superior  of  the  village  bhangi  or  scavenger; 
and  the  Mimar,  or  bricklayer,  the  Shoragar,  or  saltpetre  manufacturer, .the 
Chuna-paz,  or  lime-burner  ;  the  Kori,  or  weaver,  andeven  the  Mochi  or  cobbler, 
in  assuming  the  name  descriptive  of  his  calling,  almost  forgets  that  he  belongs 

to  the  universally-despised  caste  of  the  Chamar. 

To  iudcm  from  the  Census  Keturns,  it  would  seem  that  these  partia  y- 

d.vd.pi  Zm  ™  »  ““  **  “d  u,l*1,Jr  ,g”"d 
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ia  others.  Thus,  Mathura,  Is  a  great  centre  of  the  stone-cutter  s  art ;  hut  the 
men  who  practise  It  belong  to  different  ranks,  and  have  not  adopted  the  distinc¬ 
tive  trade-name  of  sany-tard$h7  which  seems  to  be  recognized  in  Aligarh,  Ha- 
rnirpur,  and  Knmaon.  Again,  in  every  market  town  there  are  a  number  of 
weighmen,  who,  no  doubt,  in  each  place  have  special  guild  regulations  of  their 
own  ;  but  only  in  Banaras  do  they  appear  as  a  distinct  caste,  with  the  name  of 
palle-dars.  So  too  at  Saharanpur  some  fruit-sellers— whose  trade,  it  may  be 
presumed,  has  been  encouraged  by  the  large  public  garden  at  that  station— have 
separated  themselves  .from  the  common  herd  of  Kunjrds,  or  ‘  costermongers,’ 
and  decorated  their  small  community  with  the  Persian  title  of  MewafarosL 
As  might  be  expected,  this  disintegration  of  society  and  adoption  of  a  novel 
nomenclature  prevails  most  extensively  among  the  lower  orders,  where  the 
associations  connected  with  the  old  name  that  is  discarded  are  of  an  unpleasant 
nature.  But  even  in  the  higher  classes,  where  the  generic  title  is  one  of 
honour,  it  is  frequently  superseded  in  common  parlance  by  one  that  is  more  dis¬ 
tinctive,  though  it  may  be  of  less  favourable  import.  Thus,  among  Brahmans 
a  Bohra  sub-caste  Is  in  course  of  formation,  and  a  Chaube  of  the  Mathura 
branch,  when  settled  elsewhere,  is  invariably  styled  neither  Br&hman  nor 
Chaube,  but  Mathuriya.  Illustrations  might  he  multiplied  indefinitely  ;  hut 
the  few  now  cited  are  sufficient  to  prove  how  caste  subdivisions  are  formed 
in  the  present  day,  and  to  suggest  how  they  originated  in  the  first  instance. 


APPENDIX  B, 

the  Catholic  Chubch, 

Subscriptions . 


The  Bight  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Agra 

Proceeds  of  a  Lottery,  through  the  Very  Rev.  Father  Symphorien 
Priests  of  the  Mission  ... 

Lord  Ralph  Kerr,  Lt.-CoL,  10th  Royal  Hussars 

■xt! _ l.  /1/a 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Viscount  Campden,  do. 

Surgeon-Major  Cattell,  do. 

W.  H.  Watkins,  Captain,  do. 

Boyce  Combe,  Captain,  do. 

The  Hon.  C.  C.  W.  Cavendish,  do. 

E.  A.  H.  Roe,  Surgeon,  .  do. 

J.  Pembroke.  Lieut.,  Commissariat  Officer 
Col.  Dillon,  C.B.,  C.S.I. 

Offertory,  All  Saints’  Day,  1874  ... 

Seth  Gobind  Das,  C.S.X* 

H.  H.  the  Maharaja  of  Chirkhlri,  Bundelkhand... 
Raja  Hari  Narayan  Sinh,  of  Hathras 
Ldla  Syam  Sundar  Dds 

Sri  Maharaj  Gosain  Purushottam  Ml,  of  Gokul 
Raja  Prithi  Sinh,  of  Awa 

p.  S.  Growse,  C.  S.  ... 

Malcolm  Reade,  C.  S.  ...  ... 

Percy  Wigram,  C.  S.  ... 

M.  A.  McConaghey,  C.  S. 

C.  F.  Hall,  C.  S. 

J.  H.  Twigg,  C.  S.  ...  *** 

Ross  Scott,  C.  S. 

H.  L.  Harrison,  C.  S.  ... 

jC.  O'.  Hind,  District  Engineer 
D’Arcy  McArLhy  ...  •• 

Messrs.  Ellis,  Merchants,  Agra  ... 

H.  Neil,  Assistant  Patrol, Customs... 

Conductor  Higher  ...  *•;  *• 

A.  H.  Davis,  Assistant  Supdt.  of  Police 
A.  B.  Seaman,  Civil  Surgeon 
Mahhub  Masih 

®.  A.  Lloyd,  Education  Department 
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.#  The  sanction  of  the  Government  was  obtained,,  in  the  first  Instance  before  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  was  accepted  from  any  Hindu  gentleman. 
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Rs. 

W.  K  Boutfiower,  Education  Department 

H.  Prince,  Superintending  Engineer 

Lt.-Col.  F.  C.  Anderson... 

Captain  Ellaby,  E  A.  ... 

Offertory,  All  Saints5  Day,  1876  ... 

... 

... 

20 

50 

50 

20 

133 

Total 

... 

13,098 

Donations . 


Statues  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  of  the  B.  Virgin  and  Child,  and  of  S.  Joseph, 
from  the  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Lothian  and  the  Duchess  of  Bucclench 
(through  Lord  Ralph  Kerr). 

Life-size  crucifix  (indnlgenced),  from  Lord  Ralph  Kerr. 

Persian  carpeting  for  the  Altar  steps,  from  J.  W.  Tyler,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S. 
A  crystal  chandelier  for  the  Choir,  from  Mr.  John  Ellis,  Agra. 

A  crystal  chandelier  and  a  marble  chair,  from  Seth  Raghnndth  D&s. 

A  marble  chair  ;  from  Lala  Badri  Prasad. 

The  Font,  from  Lala  Ratn  Lai. 

The  Stations  of  the  Cross,  from  the  Men  of  the  10th  Royal  Hussars. 


The  above  lists  are  inserted  in  this  volume  as  an  interesting  record  of  the 
cordiality:  that  prevailed  among  all  classes  of  the  community  during  my  official 
connection  with  Mathura,  and  as  a  permanent  acknowledgment  of  the  generous 
assistance  that  I  received  in  carrying  out  a  project  which  I  had  greatly  at 
heart.  A  description  of  the  unfinished  building  has  been  given  in  an  earlier 
chapter.  Any  want  of  eougruity  that  may  he  detected  in  the  design  is  mainly 
attributable  to  the  same  cause  as  paralyzes  the  action  of  almost  every  District 
Officer  in  India,  viz.,  his  liability  at  any  moment  to  he  transferred  to  some 
entirely  different  part  of  the  country.  As  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  put  down 
the  whole  of  the  money  at  once,  and  did  not  wish,  in  case  of  my  sudden 
removal,  to  leave  the  Mission  burdened  with  -a  design  which  it  would,  require  a 
very  large  outlay  to  complete,  I  commenced  the  work  in  a  simple  and  inex¬ 
pensive  style,  and  pushed  it  on  as  rapidly  as  possible.  By  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  part  of  it  had  been  roofed  in  and  ronghly  furnished,  I  felt  myself  at 
liberty  to  launch  out  into  more  elaborate  architecture,  which  I  intended  to  con¬ 
tinue  so  long  as  I  was  on  the  spot,  but  which  could  be  stopped  without  serious 
practical  injury  to  the  fabric,  if  I  were  removed.  Many  of  the  bald  features, 
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the  catholic  church. 

vAich  ROW  strike  the  eye  unpleasantly,  were  intended  as  merely  temporary 
make-shifts,  and,  if  I  had  been  allowed  the  time,  would  gradually  hare  given 
way  to  something  better ;  carved  stone  being  everywhere  substituted  for  plain 
brick  and  mortar.  The  interior,  with  the  important  exception  of  the  High 
Altar,  is  virtually  complete,  and  is  to  my  mind  both  religious  and  picturesque 
in  its  effect.  The  external  faqade,  as  it  now  stands,  conveys  a  very  imperfect 
idea  of  what  it  was  meant  to  be.  The  building  was  intended  as  a  protest 
against  the  standard  plans  and  other  stereotyped  conventionalities  of  the  Public 
Works  Department ;  and  it  has  at  least  the  one  great  architectural  merit  of 
bein»  absolutely  truthful ;  no  one  on  seeing  it  but  would  immediately  under¬ 
stand  that  it  was  a  Catholic  Church,  built  in  an  eastern  country  for  the  use  of 
a  mixed  congregation  of  Europeans  and  orientals.  As  a  proof  that  in  some 
quarters  at  all  events  my  idea  was  thoroughly  appreciated,  I  cannot  resist  the 
pleasure  of  appending  an  extract  from  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  correspon¬ 
dence  columns  of  the  London  Tablet,  in  its  issue  for  October  26th,  1878 

“  To  Mr.  F.  S.  Grouse,  of  tie  Bengal  Civil  Service,  we  owe  an  ecclesiastical  building 
which  is  quite  unique  of  its  sort  in  India,  and  may  in  the  richness  of  its  details  compare  favour¬ 
ably  with  approved  European  workmanship.  The  munificence  of  that  gentleman,  combined  with 
rare  artistic  taste,  has  enabled  him  to  cull  all  the  rich  treasures  of  a  rich  neighbourhood  in  the 
service  of  religion.  His  knowledge  of  the  district  of  which  he  is  both  the  historian  and  the 
renovator  pre-eminently  fitted  him  for  this  labour  of  love.  Mathura  chapel  is  a  combination 
of  Christian  and  pagan  art,  and  pecnliarly  interesting  as  the  sole  work  of  native  artists,  whose 

chisels  have  certainly  not  diminished  the  beauty  and  solemnity  associated  with  altar  and  sanc¬ 
tuary  Finer  or  more  elaborate  carving  could  not  be  seen  anywhere.  Men  acquainted  with  the 
delicate  screen  work  of  India  will  find  it  here  for  the  first  time  engrafted  on  a  Christian  church, 
conveying  the  solemnizing  effect  of  stained  glass.  Rigidly  adhering  to  the  idea  of  employing 
native  art  alone,  Mr.  Growse  has  to  the  smallest  item  excluded  articles  of  exotic  growth,  substi¬ 
tuting,  for  instance,  Muradabad  vases  for  the  trumpery  foreign  importations  so  frequently  Been 
on  other  altars. 

“The  remark  of  Mr.  Fergnsson  that  ‘Architecture  in  India  is  a  living  art’  ia  nowhere 
more  happily  illustrated  than  in  the  recent  restorations  of  Mathura,  a  work  also  due  to  Mr.  Growse. 
Engaged  in  those  restorations,  the  thought  must  naturally  have  arisen  in  connection  with 
English  buildings,  why  employ  English  models,  often  alike  incompatible  with  the  climate  and 
genius  of  the  people,  when  there  are  indigenous  ones,  and  those  far  more  beautiful,  near  at  hand  ? 
Why  disfigure  the  Oriental  landscape  with  buildings  as  incapable  of  appealing  to  the  aympathiea 
of  the  people  as  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  art  and  comfort  ?  Along,  too,  with  considera¬ 
tions  about  architecture  would  come  the  thought-why  not  employ  Indian  arts  more  generally? 

«  It  may  be  unorthodox  to  say  so,  but  I  confess  the  most  sumptuous  English  fanes  in  India 
communicate  a  very  different  impression  to  that  communicated  by  a  visit  to  the  Pearl  Mosque  at 
Agra,  mat  that  impression  is  any  reader  of  Bishop  Hebei  will  easily  understand.  So  great  is 
it,  that  one  may  be  pardoned  for  wishing  to  impregnate  an  Indian  Christian  temple  with  some  of 

its  distinctive  features. 
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l«  precisely  what  Mr.  Grouse  lias  done  at  Mathura ;  and  I  can  conceive  no  more 
graceful  w my  of  familiarising  natives  with  Christian,  symbols  than  bringing  them  to  ornament 
them  with  their  own  matchless  art.  Prejudice  is  at  once  silenced ,  and  sympathy,  if  not,  inquiry, 
aroused.  An  attempt  is  made  to  place  ourselves  in  accord  with  something  they  most  cherish  in 
their  affections.  We  sound  a  note  of  nature,  and,  in  doing  so,  may  lay  claim  to  some  reciprocal 
esteem.  It  is  the  same  policy  that  crowned  with  success  the  labours  of  S.  Francis  Xavier  in 
Southern  India,  and  in  more  recent  times  illumined  the  path  of  the  Abbe  Dubois.  These  saintly 
men  sought  the  empire  of  the  mini  through  the  empire  of  the  heart. 

“Any  endeavour  to  revive  such  a  policy  in  Northern  India  ought  to  be  a  source  of  unmixed 
satisfaction.  Mr.  Growse’s  chapel  stands  as  a  speck  of  the  ocean,  under  the  shadow  of  the  great 
Hindu  city  of  Krishna.  May  it  some  day  stimulate  a  work  in  inverse  ratio  to  its  size.” 


APPENDIX  C . 

List  of  Trees  that  grow  xh  the  District. 

Adansohia  digitata  ;  no  native  name  :  the  Baobab  or  monkey-bread  tree;  two 
fine  specimens  in  one  of  the  gardens  in  cantonments. 

Agasti,  from  the  Hindu  saint  of  that  name ;  ^schynomene  or  Sesbania  grandi- 
flora  ;  a  small  soft-wooded  tree  with  large  handsome  flowers,  which  are 

eaten  as  a  vegetable. 

Akol,  for  Sanskrit  ankola  ;  a  small  tree  with  yellow  flowers,  which  I  have  seen 
only  in  the  Konai  rakbja,  where  there  are  several  specimens  of  it.  Apparently 

the  Alanginm. 

for  Sanskrit  dmra ;  Mangifera  Indica,  the  mango  tree. 

A mat.ta's,  Cassia  Fistula  ;  the  Indian  Laburnum. 

from  the  Sanskrit  amla,  the  Latin  amara,  with  reference  to  the  acidity 
of  its  fruit.  Phyllanthus  Embliea,  or  Emblica  officinalis. 

Aeni,  Clerodendrnm  Phlomoides,  a  shrub  with  sweet-scented  flowers,  resembling 
the  honey-suckle. 

Aeua,  for  Sanskrit  aralu,  Ailanthus  excelsa.  A  fine  forest  tree,  with  leaves 
from  two  to  three  feet  long,  and  panicles  of  yellowish  flowers.  Frequent 
in  the  avenue  along  the  Mathura  and  Delhi  road. 

Asok,  Sanskrit  asoka ;  Saraca  Indica  or  Jonesia  Asoka  ;  indigenous  in  the 
forests  of  southern  India,  where  it  is  famous  for  its  magnificent  red  flowers  ; 
I  have  never  seen  it  blossom  here. 

BXbirang,  Embelia  robusta,  a  small  tree,  called  by  that  name  at  Haugama  in 
the  Chhata  pargana,  but  apparently  known  in  other  villages  as  the  ajdnrukh; 
flowers  in  February  and  March  when  almost  bare  of  leaves.  It  is  used  as 
a  remedy  for  colds  and  rheumatism  (bai),  which  may  he  the  origin  of  the 
name. 

BabtJl,  Acacia  Arabica. 

Bahera,  for  Sanskrit  mbMtak&j  Terminaha  bellerica.  A  tall  straight-growing 
tree  with  large  leaves  and  greenish  yellow  flowers  of  unpleasant  smell. 
Fruit  a  large  ovoid  nut,  used  in  dyeing  and  tanning,  also  as  a  medicine  and 
for  making  ink  ;  the  kernels  are  eaten,  hut  are  said  to  be  intoxicating. 

Frequent  in  the  avenue  on  the  Mathura  and  Delhi  road. 
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Bak/tan,  Melia  Azedarach,  a  small  free,  which  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  spring 
presents  a  handsome  appearance  with  its  large  clusters  of  lilac  flowers,  but 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  it  is  leafless  and  ragged-looking,  with 
bunches  of  dry  yellow  fruit. 

Bab,  for  Sanskrit  vote,  Ficus  Bengalensis,  the  Banyan  tree. 

Barna,  for  Sanskrit  varana .  Cratoeva  religiosa.  Flowers  and  puts  forth  new 
leaves  in  April,  when  its  large  cream-coloured  blossoms  give  it  a  handsome 
appearance. 

Bel,  for  Sanskrit  vilva,  iEgle  marmelos.  The  palp  of  the  fruit  is  used  for 
making  sherbet ;  also  to  mix  with  mortar.  The  leaves  are  sacred  to  Mahadev. 

Bee,  for  Sanskrit  badara ;  Zizyphus  jujuba;  cultivated  for  its  fruit. 

Chhonkar,  Prosopis  spicigera ;  very  common  throughout  the  district;  occasion¬ 
ally  grows  to  quite  a  large  tree,  as  in  the  Dohani  Kund  at  ChaksaulL  It  is 
used  for  religious  worship  at  the  festival  of  the  Dasahara,  and  considered 
sacred  to  Siva.  The  pods  (called  $angri)zre  much  used  for  fodder.  Probably 
ckfionkar  and  sangri,  which  latter  is  in  some  parts  of  India  the  name  of  the 
tree  as  well  as  of  the  pod,  are  both  dialectical  corruptions  of  the  Sanskrit 
sankara,  a  name  of  Siva ;  for  the  palatal  and  sibilant  are  frequently  inter¬ 
changeable.  . 

BhJlK,  for  Sanskrit  dagdlia ,  ‘on  fire,’  with  reference  to  its  bright  flame- 
coloured  flowers ;  Butea  frondosa. 

Bho,  for  Sanskrit  dhava,  covers  the  whole  of  the  Barsana  hill;  is  apparently 
the  Anogeissus  pendula  or  myrtifolia.  A  small  tree,  nearly  bare  of  leaves 
all  through  the  dry  season. 

Bukgal,  another  name  for  the  Pilu. 

FarjlS,  Tamarix ,  articulata,  a  graceful  tree  of  rapid  .growth,  readily  propagated 
.from  cuttings. 

Gom%  Gordia  Bothli,  a  small  tree.  The  fruit,  a  berry  with  a  yellow,  gelatinous, 
pellucid  palp,  is  edible,  but  insipid.  The  viscidity  of  the'  fruit  gives  its 
name  to  the  tree  (from  gond,  i  gum’}. 

GiJlar,  Ficus  glomerata,  a  large  tree,  the  wood  of  which  is  specially  used  for 
wel  frames,  as  it  is  all  the  more  durable  for  being  in  water.  Its  fruit  grows 
in  dusters  on  the  branches  and  trunk;  whence  probably  the  vernacular 
name  (from  gda  a  ‘ball’)  ;  the  same  peculiarity  has  suggested  its  botanical 
.epithet,  glomerata. 

Gauges,  a  small  scraggy  shrnb  at  Charan  Pahar,  Barsana  and  elsewhere, 

apjarently  a  aperies  of  Grewia, 
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IlINGOTj  Balanites  Roxburgh!!,  a  small  thorny  tree,  with  a  hard  fruit,  which  is 
filled  with  gunpowder  and  used  for  fireworks.  Its  roots  spread  far  and 
throw  up  suckers  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  trank. 

HTns,  Capparis  sepiaria,  a  very  strong,  thorny  creeper. 

Imli,  Tamarindus  Indica,  one  of  the  largest,  handsomest,  and  most  valuable 
of  all  Indian  trees,  but  a  very  slow  grower.  But  for  this  last  defect  it  would 
be  an  excellent  avenne  tree,  as  it  is  never  leafless  and  gives  shade  all  the 
year  round. 

Indrajau,  W rightia  tinetoria.  At  Charan  Pahar.  Bare  of  leaves  in  the  cold 
weather,  at  which  time  it  is  hung  with  bunches  of  long,  slender,  dark-green 
pods,  each  pair  cohering  slightly  at  the  tip. 

JXman,  for  Sanskrit  Jamba, ;  Eugenia  jambolana  ;  generally  planted  round  the 
border  of  large  mango  orchards.  Is  never  leafless.  The  fruit,  like  a  damson 
in  appearance,  has  a  harsh  but  sweetish  flavour. 

Jhau,  Tamarix  dioica  ;  a  dwarf  variety  of  the  Faras,  which  springs  up  after 
the  rains  on  the  sands  of  the  Jamuna,  where  it  forms  a  dense  jungle. 

KachnAr,  for  Sanskrit  Kanchandra,  Bauhinia  variegata  ;  a  moderate  sized  tree, 
which  presents  a  beautiful  appearance  in  March  and  April,  when  in  full  flower. 

Xadamb,  Sanskrit  Kodamba.  Abundant  in  the  Chhata  and  Kosi  parganas, 
where  it  forms  large  woods,  as  especially  at  Pisaya.  There  are  two  kinds,  the 
more  common  being  the  Stephigyne  parvifolia  ;  the  other,  a  much  finer  tree, 
the  Anthocephalus  Cadamba,  or  Nauclea  Cadamba  of  Roxburgh. 

Kait,  for  Sanskrit  Kapittha  ;  Feronia  elephantum  ;  the  elephant  or  woodapple. 
An  ornamental  tree  with  a  hard  round  fruit ;  the  leaves  have  a  slight  smell 
of  aniseed. 

Katiaiya,  Celtis  Australis  (?)  at  Pisaya.  A  middle-sized  tree  with  yellowish- 
white  flowers  and  eatable  fruit. 

KatiyAri,  Xylosma  (?).  A  small  tree  with  dense  sombre  foliage,  long  stiff 
thorns,  and  flowers  in  small  yellow  tufts  like  the  babul. 

KarTL,  for  Sanskrit  Karim  ;  Capparis  aphylla  ;  the  typical  fruit  of  Braj. 

Khajt5r,  for  Sanskrit  Khajtira  ;  Phoenix  Sylvestris  ;  the  wild  date  palm. 

Khirni,  for  Sanskrit  Kshirini ,  1  the  milky’ ;  Mimusops  Indica  ;  a  large  evergreen 
tree  with  a  fruit  that  ripens  in  May  and  June  and  tastes  like  a  dried  currant. 

KhandAr,  Salvadora  Persica.  A  tree  very  similar  to  the  Pilu,  hut  of  more 
graceful  growth.  Its  fioit  is  uneatable. 

Labera,  and  Lasora,  two  varieties  of  the  Cordia  latifolia*  A  soft-wooded, 
crooked-growing  tree,  with  eatable  frail 
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Laiiy^bi,  a  middle-sized  tree  which  presents  a  very  handsome  appearance  with 
its  large  dull-red  and  yellow  flowers,  which  open  in  February  and  March 
The  tree  appears  to  be  very  rare  and  little  known  and  I  cannot  trace  it  in  any 
botanical  work.  There  is  one  on  the  Shergarh  and  Kosi  road,  another  at 
Barsana,  and  others  near  Dotana.  I  tried  to  rear  it  in  my  own  garden  hut 
the  young  trees  died  after  I  left.  The  name  is  obviously  derived  from*  the 
colour  (IdUj  of  the  flowers,  but  natives  take  the  word  to  be  lariyari ,  ‘  quarrel- 
some,’  and  have  a  prejudice  against  it  accordingly. 

MabiIa,  for  Sanskrit  madkuka ,  with  allusion  to  the  sweetness  of  its  flowers  * 
Bassia  latifolia  ;  scarce  in  the  district. 

MXlsaei,  Minmsops  elengi,  an  evergreen  tree  with  sweet-scented  starshaped 
flowers,  which  are  used  for  garlands  ;  whence  the  name,  from  mala  a 
‘garland’  and  sara,  a  ‘  string.’ 

HIm,  for  Sanskrit  nimba,  Melia  Indica,  the  tree  which  thrives  better  in  the 
district  than  any  other. 

IffH  Chambeli,  otherwise  called  Bilayati  Bakayan  ;  Millingtonia  hortensis; 
a  handsome,  fast-growing  tree  with  fragrant  white  flowers. 

Eattsath,  Erythrma  Indica,  the  Indian  coral-tree.  Its  flowers,  of  a  dazzling 
bright  scarlet,  make  a  fine  show  in  March,  before  the  new  leaves  appear. 
The  name  would  seem  to  be  a  corruption  of  nava  $aptay  16  ;  with  reference 
to  the  16  modes  of  enhancing  personal  beauty ;  as  if  they  had  all  been 
exercised  upon  this  beautiful  tree. 

PikBi,  Ulmus  mtegrifolia ;  a  large  tree,  bare  of  leaves  in  the  cold  weather. 

PjlRas-Pipab,  a  name  which  probably  means  ‘the  Persian  pipaV  A  tree 
found  only  at  two  places  in  this  district,  the  Dhm-tila  at  Mathura  and  the 
Khelan-ban  at  Maha-ban.  The  flower  closely  resembles  that  of  the  cotton 
plant.  There  are  avenues  of  it  in  some  of  the  streets  of  Bombay, 

Pasenbu,  Diospyros  cordifolia  ;  a  small  tree  with  dense  foliage,  but  considered 
an  unlucky  tree  to  take  shade  under;  very  common  in  the  mMiyas.  It  has 
an  uneatable  fruit  of  unpleasant  smell  and  hitter  taste. 

Pau,  with  the  same  name  in  Sanskrit;  Salvadora  decides ;  forms  large  woods 
m  the  GhbatA  and  Kosi  parganas.  A  stunted  misshapen-looking  tree, 
generally  with  cracked  or  hollow  trunk  aud  exposed  roots.  It  bears  an  eat¬ 
able  fruit. 

PiuJkhan.  Ficus  cordifolia ;  a  large  tree  rarely  found  in  the  district.  It  may 
be  seen  at  Konai  and  in  the  Kokila-han.  It  is  common  in  the  neigbourhood 
of  Hari-dw£r. 
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PfPii,  for  Sanskrit  pippala  ;  Ficus  religosa. 

Bemja,  Acacia  leucophlaea ;  a  thorny  tree  common  in  the  rakhyas  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Chhonkar. 

BIthAj  for  Sanskrit  arisMa  ;  Sapindns  detergens  ;  the  soap  berry  tree ;  found 
at  Satoha. 

Sahajna.  For  Sanskrf  sobMnjana;  Moringa  pterygosperma  or  Hyperanthera 
moringa  ;  the  horse-radish  tree. 

SahobAj  Strehlus  asper  (?).  A  small  scraggy  tree  with  rough  dark-green 
leaves  and  eatable  fruit,  a  yellow  one-seeded  berry.  Single  trees  are 
common  all  over  the  district. 

ShaH-tut.  Morns  Indica ;  the  mulberry  tree. 

Sbmal,  for  Sanskrit  Salmali ;  Bombax  heptaphyllum  ,*  the  cotton  tree.  Flowers 
in  March  when  bare  of  leaves,  like  the  kachnar,  dhak,  and  nausath. 

Sieis,  for  Sanskrit  drisha,  is  the  vernacular  name  both  for  the  Acacia  speciosa, 
which,  in  spite  of  its  botanical  epithet,  is  a  very  unsightly  tree  for  a  great 
part  of  the  year,  when  its  branches  are  bare  of  leaves  and  hung  only  with 
large,  dry,  yellow  pods,  rattling  with  every  breath  of  wind.  The  same  name 
is  given  to  a  similar  but  larger  and  much  handsomer  tree,  the  Albizzia 
odoratissima,  which  has  red-brown  legumes. 


GLOSS  A-EY. 


Jldha h  si5dh,  half. 

Akxi-Bai&li,  incoherent  nonsense. 

Ainth,  pride,  conceit 

Ika&i  vritt,  dependence  on  the  rains ;  said  of  fields  where  there  is  no  artificial 
irrigation. 

Ala,  wet. 

Alal-tappu,  incoherent,  absurd. 

Alana  Batata,  strangers. 

Ai£n,  a  stone  jamb  of  a  doorway ;  a  pilaster,  or  attached  pillar,  as  distinguished 
from  Mamlkf  a  detached  pillar. 

Amaxa,  obstinate ;  incredulous. 

Ameb,  delay,  late. 

Aholak,  invaluable ;  coal-dust  used  as  z  dry  colour  in  making  smjhu. 

An,  a  curse. 

Anakhtota,  extraordinary. 

Anosae  (for  an-avasar ),  want  of  leisure,  domestic  work. 

Astta  Cfjt,  senseless. 

Anti,  an  eai  ring. 

Athen  (for  aihmana),  evening. 

Ati5ii,  fire. 

A-ra,  literally  'waterless;’  a  term  applied  to  a  man  who  dies  childless,  with  no 
son  to  make  him  the  ordinary  funeral  libations.  It  is  also  the  name  given 
to  the  little  masonry  platform  often  seen  neara  village,  on  which  twice  a  year 
jars  of  water  are  set,  in  order  to  lay  the  ghost  of  some  chadless  person. 

Baithak,  the  village  club  and  hospice;  also  a  rest-house  at  a  holy  place  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  Gosain  on  his  annual  visit  on  the  feast-day. 

BIkhab,  a  house.  .  -  J 

Babah-bas,  a  term  used  ragnely  with  reference  to  any  large  and  ancient  village 
to  imply  that  a  number  of  hamlets,  though  not  necessarily  exactlv  twelve, 
have  been  founded  from  it.  Such  are  Bhadanwara,  Barauth,  &c,  of  which  a 
rustic  will  say :  Ueie  UrahMs  iais;  w  iahie  lain;  iuchh  base  htin 
imkk  ujar  kain.  ...  * 

.Babdh?i  a.a  ox. 

Babbz,  a  class  of  weavers. 

11%  a  hamlet,  as  distinguished  from  iterd,  the  parent  settlement 
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Bhabhi,  a  brother’s  wife  (for  bhrdtri-vadku), 

BhagavadIya,  devout. 

Bhaikkra,  crying,  as  of  a  child. 

Bharna,  the  capital  of  a  pillar. 

Bharota,  a  bundle  of  wood  or  fodder. 

Bhayek,  to,  for,  as  regards. 

Bkor,  the  first  watering  of  any  crop. 

BhAa,  a  father’s  sister. 

BstJMiYA,  a  low  altar  or  platform  on  the  outskirts  of  a  village,  dedicated  to  the 
local  divinity,  or  rather  demon,  corresponding  to  the  Oram  Devi  of  the 
Mainpuri  and  other  districts.  It  often'  resembles  in  form  a  Muhammadan 
grave,  consisting  of  an  oblong  block  of  stone  or  brickwork  with  a  recessed 
pillar  at  one  end  ;  offerings  are  made  upon  it  to  avert  the  spells  of  witch¬ 
craft,  &c. 

BetjMBa,  early  morning. 

Bhusri,  of  a  dull  red  colour,  as  a  cow. 

Birokha,  afternoon. 

Bitqnda,  a  stack  of  cow-dung  fuel. 

Biyara,  supper-time,  evening. 

Bohr-gat,  the  trade  of  a  bohrd,  or  money-lender. 

Bot,  a  flat  earthenware  flask  holding  about  two  sera. 

Bijhdi,  tail-less. 

ChachX,  a  father’s  younger  brother. 

Chehta-poti,  the  young  of  insects  or  lower  animals  generally. 

Ckhail-eari,  a  small  ring  worn  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ear. 

Chhajja,  stone  eaves  of  a  house  or  other  building,  supported  on  projecting 
brackets. 

Chattra,  a  dole-house,  where  cocked  food  is  given  in  charity  to  indigent 
applicants. 

Chhara,  small,  paltry,  slight ;  as  chhari  sawdri,  *  a  small  retinue.* 

Chhari,  the  shaft  of  a  pillar. 

Chhenkna,  to  reject,  excommunicate. 

Chhora,  Chhori,  a  boy,  a  girl. 

Chiba,  the  capital  of  a  pillar,  when  it  has  brackets  attached  to  it 
Chtoai,  masonry  work. 

Dadhaiya,  fresh,  as  a  colour. 

Dangra,  a  bullock  or  other  homed  animal  of  inferior  quality* 

DarIr,  a  line. 

Dariya,  a  coloured  shawl  worn  by  married  women* 
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Dasa,  in  architecture,  a  string-course. 

Dehei,  a  threshhold ;  also  a  strip  of  pavement  between  two  piers  of  an  arcade. 
Bear,  stature. 

Bherh,  a  Chamar. 

Dhetati,  a  daughter’s  daughter. 

Bhikg-Dhingi,  force,  violence. 

Bhumar  (for  Sanskrit  dhumla)i  smoke-coloured,  dun,  as  a  cow. 

Bila,  in  architecture,  a  panel. 

Bobra,  a  long  piece  of  cloth  of  doable  width,  used  as  a  carpet. 

Bola-pat,  the  masonry  pillars  and  stone  cross-bar  supporting  the  pulley  over  a 
well  worked  by  bullocks. 

Boli  hoista,  to  go  away. 

Bothain,  early  morning,  sunrise. 

Elak,  a  sieve. 

Eaujdar,  a  title  much  affected  by  Jats  and  used  simply  as  equivalent  to  their 
caste  name. 

Gami  (for  gr&myd)  rustic,  clownish. 

Garai,  the  occupation  of  a  grazier  (for  gwarai). 

Gariyara,  or  Gasara,  a  cart-track. 

Garua,  a  brass  drinking  vessel. 

Gauche,  the  moustache. 

Gaurua,  a  name  given  to  certain  clans  of  Thakur  descent,  that  are  held  in 
lower  esteem  than  other  branches  of  the  same  parent  stock,  in  consequence 
of  their  lax  views  regarding  marriage  and  other  social  institutions. 

Ghtau,  used  by  the  Chaubes  for  ght. 

Goffs' jo,  Gohnji,  a  father-in-law,  mother-in-law. 

Gokh  (for  gavahkd),  a  look-out ;  a  window  on  an  upper  story  with  a  projecting 
balcony.  \ 

Goul,  a  bundle  of  leaves,  fodder,  &c.,  and  specially  of  jhar-beri. 

Gosaka,  to  escort  pilgrims. 

Goeawa,  an  escorter  of  pilgrims.  Brahmans  of  this  description  are  always 
going  backwards  and  forwards  between  Mathura  and  Brinda-ban. 

Got  (for  gosMha,  a  cattle-pen),  an  enclosure  usually  made  by  a  thorn  fence  and 
used  for  stacking  straw,  fuel,  &c.,  or  stalling  cattle. 

Gubar, a  confederacy.-  ■ .  .  .  ■ 

Guhba,  wicked, 

Guth-jaha,  to  close' in  wrestling,  , 

.  Habeau,  excessive  greed.  . 

'  Hasobai*  yes. 
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Hakoi,  a  fin©  linen  sieve  for  sifting  flour,  as  distinct  from  ehalni,  a  coarse  sieve 
for  grain. 

Hata-chanti,  a  dexterous  tlieft  from  under  one’s  own  eye. 

Hato,  Hate,  was,  were  (for  tha  and  the). 

Hay  Hay,  properly  an  interjection,  but  often  used  as  a  noun  meaning  greed ;  thus, 
usko  rupaye  hi  hay  hay  rahi  hai ,  £he  is  most  greedy  for  money.3 
Hej,  affection. 

Hela  parka,  to  call,  shout. 

Hilawa,  an  untrained  beast  of  draught,  yoked  as  an  outrigger. 

Hun,  I,  for  main  or  ham  :  aa  wahdn  hun  gayo  hato,  £  I  had  gone  there.3 
Hurdang,  a  disorderly  dance. 

I,  frequently  substituted  for  a  as  in  lachhmm  for  Lachhman . 

Ihch,  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  village  baniya  to  settle  the  landlord’s 
demand  for  rent  on  the  security  of  the  tenant’s  crops,  of  which  he  takes 
delivery  after  harvest.  The  arrangement,  which  results  in  an  account  of  the 
most  complicated  description,  is  so  carried  out  as  totally  to  fustrate  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  some  of  the  main  provisions  of  the  Sent  Law ;  and,  as  it  pauperizes  the 
tenant  without  in  any  way  enriching  the  landlord,  it  may  justly  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  prevalent  agricultural  distress.  The  institu¬ 
tion  of  Government  banks  seems  to  be  the  only  means  of  checking  the  evil. 
At  present  Es.  3-2-0  per  cent,  per  mensem  is  not  an  uncommon  rate  of 
interest 

Indhan,  properly  ‘fuel3 ;  a  sluggard. 

Itek,  so  much. 

Ittan,  this  side,  this  way  ;  used  only  by  the  Chaubes. 

Jl,  the  oblique  case  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun,  as  ja  mmag,  ‘  at  that  time; 
jako  pita,  ‘  his  father.1  Those  who  argue  from  the  existence  of  this  and  a  few 
similar  peculiarities  that  Hindi  is  only  a  generic  name  for  a  variety  of  vulgar 
dialects  that  have  little  or  nothing  in  common,  might  with  equal  reason  maintain 
that  in  Shakespear’s  time  there  was  no  such  language  as  English  ;  for  even  the 
greatest  writers  of  that  period,  when  books  were  few  and  man  untravelled, 
occasionally  betray  by  their  provincialism  the  county  that  gave  them  birth. 
Jag-Mohan,  the  choir,  or  central  compartment  of  a  Hindu  temple,  usually  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  sikhara ,  or  tower. 

Jaraila,  jealous. 

J ar ail ap an ,  or  Jalkokrapan,  jealousy. 

Jengra,  a  calf. 

Jeri,  a  wooden  pitch-fork,  also  called  lagi. 

Jet  bhar  lena,  to  close  with  an  antagonist  in  a  struggle. 
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Jhamel,  delay. 

Jhabaf,  &  prop,  an  attached  shaft  or  pilaster. 

Jhera,  a  blind  well. 

Jhunjhjlbka,  early  morning. 

Jija,  a  sister’s  husband. 

Jijiya,  a  sister. 

Jibitoddhar,  the  restoration  of  a  mined  temple  or  other  building. 

Jonhar,  naughtiness,  peevishness,  in  a  child. 

Jot,  exorcisms  and  incantations  as  practised  by  J ogis. 

Jure,  near. 

Kajra  (for  JcajjaT),  lampblack. 

Kaka,  a  fathers  younger  brother. 

Kait-vbit,  professional  begging. 

Karras,  a  kind  of  water-fowl  abounding  at  Gokul  and  Gobardhan. 

Kathari,  equivalent  to  gudari,  a  tattered  garment. 

Kathaua,  a  wooden  dish. 

Kathauta,  in  the  lump  ;  equivalent  to  the  more  common  gol,  or  the  Arabic 
revenue  term  bilmukta . 

Kaura,  a  morsel. 

Khar,  time  (for  hshan). 

Khaebar,  brush-wood. 

Khandi,  an  instalment. 

Khera,  the  original  village  site,  as  distinguished  from  the  subordinate  hamlets 
of  later  formation. 

Kn  era-pat,  4  the  lord  of  the  kkeraj  the  hereditary  village  purohit. 

Khilli,  a  jest,  joke. 

Khor,  a  double  sheet  or  wrapper,  as  an  article  of  clothing. 

Khtjnt,  a  corner. 

Khurka,  a  noise,  like  dhat  Thus  Jchurku  so  hhayo,  ‘there  was  some  sort  of  a 
noise5. 

Kxlla,  a  great  noise,  or  outcry. 

Killi,  a  cry,  alarm,  as  main  ne  Mill  macMi ,  1 1  gave  the  alarm.5 
Kitek,  how  much. 

Kohar,  a  pole  set  slanting  over  a  well  to  assist  in  drawing  water  by  hand.. 
Komara  chakha,  ‘  easy  noon,5  a  little  before  noon,  JComara  being  equivalent  to 
norm,  as  in  the  phrase  norm  Jcos,  £  an  easy  or  short  kos,5  and  chdlchd  being 
the  midday  collation.  The  expression  is  sometimes  altered  to  Jcomara  dopalir. 
Krjpa,  grace,  or  favour,  used  as  equivalent  to.  the  Persian  complimentary  phrase  . 
iaskr'if.  Thus  aj  to  op  tic  kalian  ktipa  hari  t  i  "Where  has  your  honor  been 
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KtTMiR-GutHA,  a  pfece  of  ground  near  a  Tillage  set  apart  for  the  burial  of 
children  that  die  as  infants,  before  they  have  been  initiated  into  Hinduism. 

Huhj,  a  court ;  an  occasional  residence,  or  rest-house,  generally  a  building  of 
elaborate  architectural  design  in  the  form  of  a  cloistered  quadrangle. 

Xueeita,  to  be  jealous. 

Ejj  sxitt,  sharj^ning  plough-snares ;  the  work  of  a  village  smith. 

Lab  aha,  young  of  cattle. 

Laxoea,  a  bundle,  as  of  grass,  vetches,  &c. 

Laitg,  side. 

Lakgtab,  a  row, 

LapkX,  a  wbeedler,  flatterer. 

LisK,  the  Persian  word  for  *  a  corpse/  often  used  of  a  man  who  i»  merely 
wounded. 

La  tax,  Bide,  direction,  as  purab  M  latah,J  to  the  east  f  also  flgure,  or  atti¬ 
tude. 

Lattdbi,  a  twig  or  switch. 

Litbi,  worn-out  shoes. 

Lohnda,  a  small  iron  pan.  1 

Maxabiya,  a  small  earthen  pot. 

Mal^k,  good. 

Mami  bin  a,  to  be  a  partisan  of  any  one,  to  support  his  cause. 

Ma-rati  Mubabak,  1  the  lucky  disease,5  a  euphemism  for  "the  itch  *. 

Mare,  bread  made  of  flour  mixed  with  ghl  and  baked  only  on  the  tawa.  This 
Hindus  can  eat  on  a  journey  with  their  clothes  on,  and  a  Brahman  can  eat  it, 
though  it  has  been  baked  by  a  bania.  Ordinary  bread,  rati,  must  be  eaten 
with  the  clothes  off,  and  cannot  be  eaten  at  all  if  baked  by  a  man  of  inferior 
caste. 

Marhaiya,  a  hut. 

M  aboil,  pride,  affectation. 

Mathauriia,  an  earthen  pot  used  in  churning. 

Mtjddai,  the  Arabic  law-term  for  *  a  prosecutor  5 ;  generally  used  by  villagers, 
in  the  sense  of  ‘an  enemy,’  and  thus  frequently  applied  to  ‘  the  defendant.5 

Mukabna,  or  Mukar-jaka,  to  deny. 

Mub-mxjkka,  a  blow  with  the  fiat. 

HamaT,  attentive  to. 

Nasik,  a  corner  of  a  building,  a  projection. 

Natni,  a  son’s  daughter. 

Haua,  a  barber. 
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Nibcbhara,  leisure,  opportunity, 

Niehba,  bright  and  clean. 

Niesa  (for  ni-ras),  bad,  worthless,  counterfeit  (as  a  coin). 

Boeba,  a  cattle-yard. 

0,  a  frequent  substitute  for  d  as  a  masculine  termination  in  nouns  and 
verbs. 

Ojha,  a1  Brahman  carpenter  (for  upddhydya). 

Okea,  counterfeit,  as.  a  coin. 

On,  a  hostage. 

Okgka,  to  oil  the  wheels  of  a  carriage. 

Os,  a  class  of  weaver 

On  uthna,  to  stand  up  in  any  one’s  behalf. 

Osar,  an  out-building  (for  apasdrita). 

Or,  profit. 

Ota,  a  low  wall. 

PatsAj  a  quarter  of  a  town,  so  also  para  (from  pada,  a  quarter). 

Pakhara,  the  second  watering  of  any  crop. 

Palota,  an  iron-monger. 

Pambi,  a  row. 

Paramatha,  a  kind  of  bread,  like  mare. 

Paetta,  alluvial  land  that  requires  no  artificial  irrigation  ;  being  flooded  by  the 
river  in  the  rains,  it  retains  its  moisture  all  through  the  year. 

Patau  a,  a  leaf  of  a  tree. 

Patkaea,  a  slap  on  the  top  of  the  head,  as  distinct  from  thappar,  a  slap  on  the 

face,  and  ikcp,  a  slap  on  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

Pehbna,  short,  stunted  in  stature. 

Pkaina,  a  kind  of  bread,  the  same  as  mare  and  pardmaika. 

Pichkatjba,  a  single  sheet,  or  wrapper,  used  as  an  article  of  clothing. 
Pichhwara,  the  back  of  a  house.  '  " 

Pilla,  a  little  dog,  a  puppy.. 

Pita  Paeekha,  used  either  separately  or  together,  remorse. 

Pont,  the  entrance  hall  or  door  of  a  house. 

Pot,  beads,  a  turn ;  thus  wuk  apni  pot  kogime  men  djdtd  hai , 1  when  it  comes  to 
his  cum  he  gets  angry.’  _  ... 

Pratap,  a  term  of  compliment,  like  the  Latin  auspice  or  Persian  ilcbdl. 

Puchhi,  grazing-fees,  at  so  much  per  head,  or  rather  tail. 

PiSlaj,  low  lands  lying  between  sand-hills ;  used  at  Sanket. 

Pur,  a  hide. 

PtfcH,  sand-hills.  ■ 
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HiPtr  Chakkak  hoha,  to  run  away,  to  skedaddle. 

Baxhya,  a  preserve,  a  bit  of  woodland  near  a  village,  in  which,  from  a  religious 
sentiment,  no  trees  are  allowed  to  be  cut  by  any  one ;  even  the  dry  timber  being 
generally  accounted  the  perquisite  of  some  Bairagi  who  has  his  hermitage  on  the 
spot.  Any  villager  found  cutting  a  green  bough  would  be  excommunicated 

from  caste  privileges  for  a  term  of  years.  ( 

BiHl,  self-sown.  Thus,  rukhri  rani  upaji,  ‘  a  weed  has  come  up.  of  itself.’ 
Rengna,  to  walk  slowly. 

Rehgta,  an  ass’s  foal. 

Renhta,  a  spinning  wheel.  ...  .,  , 

Rbhhti,  a  wheel  for  cleaning  cotton  and  separating  it  from  the  cotton  seed, 

R^i  °(from  the  Sanskrit  root  ri,  ‘  to  distill’),  any  substance  from  which  dye  can 

be  extracted. 

RfeGHNA,  to  languish. 

Bisha,  to  leak. 


Sabka,  the  nave  of  a  temple. 

SakXeau,  early  in  the  morning,  betimes. 

SInta,  a  thonged  stick  for  driving  cattle. 

Sis,  a  cow-house. 

Saue,  a  quilt,  or  padded  wrapper. 

Sia-smBi,  steatite,  soap-stone. 

Seshak,  or  Sehi,  a  well-digger  (from  sendhna,  to  mine). 
Seth-ganth,  cobbling  (from  teira,  a  derivative  of  si,  ‘to  sew.’) 

Sohni,  a  broom. 

Sox,  a  substitute  for  the  affix  te. 

Sux  baetxa,  to  be  silent. 

SwiHT,  relief:  thus,  dawi  date  hi  twdnt  pargai,  as  soon  as 
given,  he  got  relief.’ 
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iEfrnan  a  tank,  or  reservoir  for  water,  when  cut  out  of  the  natural  rock,  as  on 
^Jiland-gdnw  and  Barsana  hills.  Probably  from  idnki,  ‘a  chisel. 

Tip,  tbe  base  of  a  pillar. 


Taeak,  a  square  beam. 

Tin,  a  father’s  elder  brother  (for  iota). 
Thaei,  a  shopkeeper’s  stall 
Thasax,  affectation,  display. 

Tjxba,  a  kind  of  bread,  like  m&re* 


Txlla,  a  blow. 

tolml,  the  third  watering  of  any  crop. 
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fcWJ,  pomp* 

Ton,  a  trace.  ,  .  ,,  .* 

ToBi,  in  architecture,  brackets  supporting  the  projecting  eaves  or  ehiqjn, 

UmAta%  quickness. 

XJmta,  bread  of  the  kind  described  under  mdre. 

Ukhab,  like.  % 

Uttajt,  that  side  ;  used  only  by  the  Cimnbes. 

TTamfaAj  to  change  or  remove,  as  courses  at  a  'dinner. 

Wi,  demonstrative  pronoun  or  definite  article,  as  ted  bahit/a  ne  ted  tin  ton  to hi, 
‘  the  baniya  said  to  the  woman.’ 

Tot  Hbr,  just  so,  gratis,  for  nothing. 

‘  a  landowner,’  used  aa  equivalent  simply  to  a  JAt  by  caste,  without 
special  reference  to  mod©  of  life* 
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NOTICES 

Mathura:  a  District  Memoir.  By  F.  S.  Growse.  Second  Edition.  (Printed 
at  the  North-Western  Provinces  and  Oudh  Government  Press.)  It  has  been  our 
lot  not  only  to  see,  but  also  to  read  through,  nearly  all  the  accounts  of  districts  and 
of  provinces  which  the  example  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Hunter  has  drawn  in  recent  years 
from  so  many  Anglo-Indian  officials.  They  contain  a  magazine  of  local  information 
which  has  never  been  duly  appreciated  in  this  country.  So  far  as  possible,  the 
cream  of  the  labour  of  a  hundred  willing  but  unknown  workers  will  be  given  to  the 
English  publio  in  the  forthcoming  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India  But  students  will 
always  be  anxious  to  resort  to  the  fountain-head.  To  such  we  recommend  Mr. 
drowse’s  District  Memoir  as  probably  the  one  among  all  which  is  most  inspired  with 
the  genuine  love  of  India  and  the  Indian  people.  A  photograph  of  a  great  native 
banker  (now  dead),  taken  by  a  native,  faces  the  title-page ;  and  all  through  the  volume 
native  art,  native  forms  of  religion,  native  manners  and  customs,  are  the  chief 
subjects  dealt  with.  Mr.  Growse  is  not  only  one  of  the  first  of  Hindi  scholars  ;  he  is 
alBO  a  sympathetic  imitator  of  Hindu  architecture.  To  turn  to  his  pages  and  his 
numerous  photographs,  after  having  dazed  our  wits  in  the  labyrinthine  figures 
of  an  administration  ,  or  settlement  report,  is  like  passing  from  the  glare  of  a 
tropical  sun  into  the  cool  of  some  Hindu  shrine  or  Muhammadan  tomb.  We 
feel  that  we  are  learning  something  of  the  charm  which  still  envelopes  the  East  for 
all  those  who  have  the  faculty  to  perceive  it.— Academy. 

We  wish  there  were  more  Indian  civil  servants  like  Mr.  drowse,  with  eyes 
open  to  see  and  intellects  cultivated  to  appreciate  the  marvels  of  which  the 
country  where  their  sphere  of  duty  lies  is  full.  Unhappily,  Indian  “  civilians” 
are  as  a  class  Philistine  to  their  hearts’  core.  A.  competent  observer  tells  us 
that  “it  is  a  very  exceptional  thing  for  them  to  possess  a  real  knowledge  of  the 
colloquial  vernacular,”  and  that  “they  know  next  to  nothing  really  of  the 
habits,  standpoints,  and  modes  of  thought  of  the  people."  They  do  not  think 
these  things  worth  knowing.  Contempt  for  the  race  they  are  called  upon  to 
rule  is  too  often  the  dominant  feeling  in  the  awkward,  cold,  pig-headed,  and 
narrow-minded  young  Englishman  who  goes  out  to  Iudia  from  an  English  uni¬ 
versity  or  an  English  crammer’s  establishment.  It  is  a  feeling  which  is  absolutely 
&tal  to  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  Hindu  or  Muhammadan  art  or  literature. 

The  author  of  this  exceedingly  interesting  district  memoir  is  an  official 
of  a  very  different  type.  It  may  be  truly  said  of  him  that  “  he  brought  an  eye 
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for  mil  lie  saw”  when  he  entered  upon  the  charge  of  the  district  which  for  several  y  ears 
was  subject  to  his  sway.  He  brought,  too,  no  inconsiderable  literary  faculty  to 

describe  what  he  saw.  And  this  interesting  volume  is  the  result. 

/ 

We  should  add  that  Mr.  Growse’s  volume  is  illustrated  by  a  number  of 
excellent  photographs,  not  the  least  interesting  of  which  is  that  representing 
the  pretty  Catholic  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at  MuthurA,  an  edifice  the 

erection  of  which  is  mainly  due  to  the  author’s  zeal  and  liberality. — Tablet. 


The  lately  published  second  edition  of  Mr.  Grows©*®  Mathura  Memoir 
shows  that,  excellent  as  the  first  was,  improvement  was  not  impossible.  That 
a  trifle  gives  perfection,  though  perfection  is  not  a  trifle,  has  been  well  remem¬ 
bered;  and  throughout  the  volume  may  be  noticed  slight  fresh  touches  of 
polish  which  greatly  enhance  its  value.  More  important  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  chapters  which  deal  with  Hinduism,  the  etymology  of  place-names, 
and  the  development  of  the  local  style  of  architecture.  The  autotype  illustra¬ 
tions  are  from  negatives  taken  by  native  photographers  of  MathurA,  and, 
except  in  one  case,  are  remarkably  successful.  Amongst  the  photographs  is  one 
of  the  Catholic  Church  at  MathurA,  which,  with  this  book,  will  be  an  abiding 
proof  of  how  wide  a  field  there  is  in  India  for  the  working  of  English  learning 
and  culture  and  taste.  A  labour  of  love  rather  than  duty,  and  therefore  unlike 
most  similar  performances,  Mr.  Growse’s  work  amply  proves  the  superiority 
of  the  man  who  has  something  to  say  over  the  man  who  has  to  say  something. 
It  is  a  pity,  if  nothing  more,  that  an  officer  so  intimate  with  MathurA  and  its 
people  should  have  been  transferred  to  less  familiar  and  less  congenial  fields 
of  administration.  With  the  accession  of  another  king  who  knew  not  Joseph, 
Mr.  Growse  found  himself  compelled  to  bid  farewell  to  his  favourite  antiqui¬ 
ties,  to  leave  his  restorations  unfinished,  and  to  depart  for  Bulandshahr.  He 
carried  with  him,  however,  the  notes  which  have  enabled  him  to  produce  this  second 
edition. — Pioneer  {two  notice*).  ' 


Some,  years  ago  the  Government  of  the  North-Western  Provinces  resolved  to  pub« 
lish  a  series  of  local  memoirs  of  the  various  districts  constituting  that  province.  The 
Memoir  under  review  is  one  of  that  series  ;  and  it  is  unquestionably  the  fullest  and 
most  valuable  of  ail  that  have  been  hitherto  published.  Its  value  is  sufficiently  shown 
by  the  fisct  that  this  is  already  the  second  edition  after  the  short  interval  of  six  yean, 
the  first  edition  having  been  published  in  1874  Good  as  the  latter  was,' the  value 
of  the  second  edition  has  been  much  increased  by  the  addition  of  new  and  important 
matter.  The  best  of,  the®®  addition*  undoubtedly,  is  the  last  chapter  of  the  first 
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part,  which  treats  of  u  the  etymology  of  local  names  in  Northern  India  as  exemplified 
in  the  district  of  Mathura.”  Mr.  Growse  has  certainly  succeeded  in  proving  his 
general  position  that  “  local  names  in  Upper  India  are,  as  a  rule,  of  no  very  remote 
antiquity,  and  are,  primd  facie,  referable  to  Sanskrit  and  Hindi  rather  than  to  any 
other  language,”  though  some  of  his  derivations  perhaps  will  not  meet  with  general 
acceptance.  Another  valuable  new  chapter  is  the  fourth,  which  gives  probably  the 
fullest  extent  description  of  the  Holi  festival  of  the  Hindus ;  and  the  eighth,  which 
gives  a  very  detailed  account  of  some  of  the  most  important  Yaishnava  reformers. 
Of  the  older  portions  of  the  Memoir s  the  most  interesting  are  the  two  historical  and 
archaeological  chapters ;  one  of  which  narrates  the  fortunes  of  Mathura  during  the 
period  of  Muhammadan  supremacy,  while  the  other  relates  what  is  known  of  the 
history  of  that  city  and  its  famous  monasteries  and  stupas  in  the  early  centuries  of  our 
era,  when  it  was  almost  wholly  given  up  to  Buddhism.  The  extremely  interesting 
remains  of  this  period,  the  discovery  and  preservation  of  which  are  mainly  due  to  the 
indefatigable  exertions  of  the  author  of  the  Memoir,  are  carefully  and  minutely  des¬ 
cribed.  The  whole  work  is  divided  jn  to  two  parts,  and  the  second  is  wholly  devoted  to 
statistical  information  which,  though  unreadable  to  the  general  public,  will,  of  course, 
be  extremely  useful  to  Government  officials.  The  requirements  of  the  former  are 
liberally  consulted  by  the  first  and  much  the  larger  part,  which  contains  separate 
chapters  on  probably  everything  of  interest  connected  with  Mathnri.  Not  the  least 
of  the  merits  of  the  book  consists  in  the  many  beautiful  photographic  and  other 
illustrations  of  the  most  notable  persons,  buildings  and  antiquities  of  MafchurA 
Altogether  it  is  a  model  of  what  a  district  memoir  may  be  made,  and  the  author  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  which  he  has  achieved. — Indian  Antiquary. 


More  fortunate  than  Lahore  is  Mathura  in  yielding  treasures  of  ancient  times 
and  in  possessing  a  man  who  has  entered  heart  and  soul  into  its  history,  past  and 
present.  In  1874  Mr.  Growse  published  the  first  edition  of  his  interesting  work  on 
Mathura,  which  formed  one  of  a  uniform  series  of  local  histories  compiled  by  order 
of  the  Government.  To  what  was  a  most  interesting  memoir  the  author  has  added 
in  the  second  edition,  recently  published,  many  important  chapters,  expanded  a  few 
remakrs  on  the  etymology  of  local  names  into  a  thorough  philological  discussion,  and 
supplemented  topographical  notes.  •  The  memoir  is,  moreover,  beaut  .fully  illustrated 
with  plates  produced  by  the  London  Autotype  Company,  so  as  to  give  the  reader 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  subject  in  hand.  Mr.  Growse  points  out  with  justice  the 
possibility  of  an  Anglo-Indian  architecture — but  not  as  carried  out  by  the  Public 
Works  Department-— being  spread  throughout  India,  with  as  great  a  success  as  Indo- 
Greek  art  in  the  days  of  Asoka,  or  the  Hindu-Saracenic  art  in  the  reign  of  Akbar 
The  author  of  Mathura  is  a  man  of  taste  as  well  as  of  learning,  and  has  in  consequence 
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produced  a  memoir  which  will  not  merely  serve  as  a  reference  with  regard  to  the 
district  it  describes,  but  is  of  historical,  archeological, .  ethnological,  philological,  and 
artistic  information  besides.— Lahore  Civil  and  Military  Gazette . 


Mr.  F.  S.  Growse  has  published  a  second  edition  of  his  Mathura:  a  District  Memoir^ 
the  first  edition  of  which  we  noticed  in  this  paper  when  the  work  first  appeared 
in  1874  The  author  is  well  known  not  only  as  a  scholar  and  archaeologist,  but 
by  the  great  service  he  has  done  in  rescuing  from  utter  ruin  and  oblivion  many  of  the 
interesting  remnants  of  native  art  and  architecture  with  which  the  Mathura  district — 
the  classic  land  of  the  Hindus— abounds.  Of  his  labours  in  this  direction  we  have 
already  spoken  at  some  length  in  Yol.  IX.  of  the  Indo-European  Correspondence  (pp. 
130  and  148),  in  onr  notice  of  the  first  edition  of  Mr.  Growse ’s  work.  Since  it  first 
appeared  the  author  has,  we  regret  to  say,  been  transferred  from  Mathurd,  where  he 
was  Magistrate  and  Collector,  to  Bulan dshahr.  During  the  three  years’  interval 
between  the  first  appearance  of  his  Memoir  and  his  removal  to  another  station  he  had 
added  largely  to  his  stock  of  local  information,  and  being,  as  he  tells  us,  unwilling 
that  the  fruits  of  his  labour  should  be  lost,  he  asked  and  obtained  the  sanction  of 
Government  for  the  issue  of  a  second  edition  from  the  Allahabad  press.  The  work 
now  appears  much  enlarged  and  enriched— among  other  things— by  upwards  of  thirty 
handsome  illustrations. 

One  of  Mr.  Growse’s  acts  while  he  was  at  Mathura  was  the  erection  of  a  Catholic 
chapel,  a  work  which  it  can  hardly  be  contested  is  valuable  if  only  as  an  experiment 
of  a  very  sound  principle  —namely,  the  utilising  of  native  art  to  form  an  appropriate 
and  characteristic  style  of  Christian  architecture  in  India.  The  Mathura  chapel, 
Mr.  Growse  says,  is  intended  as  “  a  protest  against  the  *  standard  plans  and  other 
stereotyped  conventionalities’  ”  of  the  Public  Works  Department ;  but  it  seems  to  us 
to  be,  at  all  events,  implicitly  a  protest  as  well  against  tbe  unfortunate  tendency  there 
is  among  Europeans  in  India  to  Europeanize  whatever  falls  under  the  influence  of 
Christianity.  We  call  this  tendency  unfortunate  because  it  not  only  unnecessarily 
widens  the  already  wide  chasm  between  Christianity  and  paganism ;  not  only  because 
it  practically  ignores  the  existence  of  native  art  as  if  it  were  an  essentially  unholy 
barbarism,  but  because  the  tendency  aims  at  what  is  really  impracticable. 

Mr.  Growse’ s  lines  had  fallen  on  a  nursery  of  Hiudu  art  which  survives  in 
Mathura  to  the  present  day.  That  art,  though  pagan,  contains  much  that  is  really 
great  and  noble  in  conception  and  in  workmanship,  and  he  has  essayed  to  show  how 
it  may  be  made  the  handmaid  of  Christian  gothic  art  in  the  construction  of  the 
Mathuti  chapdL  The  photograph  of  the  interior,  though  it  represents  the  building  as 
much  more  sombre  than  it  probably  is  in  reality,  justifies  the  architect’s  saying  that 
it  is  both  religious  and  picturesque  in  effect.  The  .  view  is  a  diagonal  one,  and  shows 
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us  part  of  the  nave  and  a  small  section  of  the  chancel  arch— the  one,  we  presume, 

which  offended  the  splenetic  engineer.  The  roof  of  the  nare  is  vaulted,  and  the 
clerestory  is  lighted  by  circular  windows.  It  is  the  pillars,  however,  which  arrest  one’s 
attention,  the  capitals  and  shafts  being  of  purely  oriental  design.  The  effect  is,  to 
our  mind,  most  graceful  The  south  aisle  is  lighted  by  pointed  windows,  and  on  the 
panels  between  are  the  Stations  of  the  Cross,  surrounded  again  by  oriental  tracery. 
Through  a  gothic  archway  in  the  south-east  comer  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Lady 
Chapel  and  its  altar.  The  exterior  of  the  chapel,  though  complete  in  essentials,  is 
architecturally  unfinished.  We  regret  that  it  is  likely  to  remain  so,  because  this 
incompleteness  detracts  considerably  from  the  general  effect.  In  spite,  however,  of 
drawbacks  the  exterior  of  tbe  Mathura  chapel  is  singularly  pleasing.  We  fear  we 
speak  somewhat  vaguely  when  we  say  that  there  is  a  peculiar  mellowness  about  it — an 
effect  which  we  doubt  not  is  the  result  of  good  proportions  and  an  absence  of  mere 
meretricious  ornament.  ^-Indo-European  Correspondence. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  Mr.  Growse’s  work  is  decidedly  the  best  and 
most  interesting  of  the  local  histories  yet  published.  He  is  an  accomplished  scholar 
and  a  well-known  archaeologist  and  antiquarian ;  his  long  residence  at  Mathura  gave 
him  ample  opportunities  for  collecting  valuable  materials.  After  .the  publication  of 
the  first  edition  of  his  Memoir  Mr.  Grows©  remained  atMathurifor  nearly  three  years 
longer,  during  which  time  he  added  largely  to  his  stock  of  local  information.  This 
information  he  has  utilised  by  bringing  out  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  work 
This  edition  is  adorned  with  beautiful  illustrations,  the  cost  of  which,  Mr.  Grows© 
tells  us  in  his  preface,  has  been  defrayed  by  the  millionaire  and  public-spirited 
Seths  of  Mathura. — Hindu  Patriot . 

These  two  historical  and  archaeological  chapters  are  unquestionably  among  the 
best  and  most  interesting  of  the  Memoir;  though,  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  single  out 
any  particular  chapters  for  special  praise,  as  the  subject  of  almost  every  chapter  has 
its  own  interest,  and  every  one  is  treated  by  the  author  with  a  fulness  and  thorough¬ 
ness  which  seemingly  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  One  chapter,  however,  must  not 
be  passed  over  without  special  mention.  It  is  the  twelfth  or  last  of  the  first  part, 
and  treats  of  “  the  etymology  of  local  names  in  Horthem  India,  as  exemplified  in  the 
district  of  Mathurl”  The  subject  is  not  altogether  new  ;  on  the  contrary  it  has 
given  rise  to  a  vast  number  of  speculations,  but  most  of  those  hitherto  put  forth  have 
been  of  the  most  haphazard  description.  The  present  is  the  first  attempt,  on  e 
larger  scale,  to  attack  the  problem  in  a  scientific  spirit  and  on  consistent  and  well- 
founded  historical  and  grammatical  principles.  The  general  position  that  the  au 
thof  maintains  is  that  u  local  names  in  Upper  India  are,  as  a  rule,  of  no  very  remote 
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antiquity,  and  are,  primd  fade,  referable  to^Sjwjjkrit  and  Hindi  lpher  than  to  any 
other  language.’1  Mr.  Growse  very  clearly  prbfes^tB|s  ;  can  be  no  doubt 

that  Ms  view  is  perfectly  correct.  One  thing  imphS^6aj^J^ery  clearly  upon  the 
m,isd  in  reading  this  chapter— that  no  one  is  competent  to  pronounce  an  opinion 
on  the  subject  unless  he  possesses  an  intimate  and  minute  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  the  locality,  added  to  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  phonetic  laws  that  regulate 
the  development  of  the  modem  Indian  languages  from  the  Prakrit  and  Sanskrit 
Mr.  Growse  is  one  of  the  few  that  possess  both  these  qualifications. 

It  would  be  impossible  within  the  space  of  a  short  review  to  do  justice  to  the 
great  m*««  of  information  distributed  in  the  various  chapters.  .  The  Memoir  is  a  large 
quarto  volume  of  upwards  of  500  pages,  and  its  external.  “ get  up”  is  creditable  to 
the  Government  Press  of  Allahabad,  where  it  has  been  printed.  Altogether  the 
work  is  a  model  of  what  a  district  memoir  ought  to  be,  and  Mr.  Grows©  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  success  which  he  has  acMeved. — Calcutta  Bemew. 


Mr,  Growse  modestly  informs  us,  in  the  preface  to  the  first  edition,  that  this  it 
on©  of  the  uniform  series  of  l  ocal  histories  compiled  by  the  order  of  the  Government. 
It  would,  however,  he  a  very  fortunate  Government  that  could  obtain  a  series  of 
district  memoirs  all  prepared  with  the  same  accuracy  and  fulness  of  detail  and  in  the 
tukmtk  scientific  spirit  as  this  one.  Mr,  Growse  has  brought  to  his  task  an  amount  of 
general  and  special  scholarship  and  of  enthusiasm  which  few  district  officers  possess, 
and  he  has  produced  a  work  which,  take  it  altogether,  stands  without  rival  among 
local  Indian  histories. — Calcutta  Bedew* 


3T3FS  ITfsl  gf!  SRlt  l|t  ifann:  (Mathuxd 
Memoir)  TsTCRIT  TJpfta  HI  1  9Kt 

Sal  ^rpc  SpJRT  %■  WS^WR  %  SRIT  WR 

rrr  limit  w*  wr  an  .lire  sra  §»t  ram 

ism  WC  ^  raishfR  rfn&iTR^T  1  im- 
ire  tTrH  "srif  mim  Wr-* SR  WI3»  % 

1  it^l  wt  Piifa  ift-ufara  «3R  wt  xmi 

reire  m  * wram  t— sra  Is  m  sruwe 
^  %t  vrere  ream  I  is  jwr  %  %  wu  %Tm 
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»  %• 

TtT  gtf  ?ire*T  *** 

wfa  $ei  twt  fasfa  ^  wr*  ^  5®n^  *  ir— 
aim  fim  *r  arr  spfo  ?s  ^  fa^m  1— ^ 
’gjjjff  <|Tg  q0  fit  ^U%1  ^T  SPOT  snraTT^ri  vft  T*T5c!  ^ 
SpTtJmT  5RT  TT^JT  ¥?f  «[fit  <5r!M?IT  %  ^Tfa  1*711  *nn  ^  ^aWV?! 

*  fagjg  s«5»  mW\  ^TT  VK  swsfai  *i  sfawrc  srifa  S« 
a  Timm  1— gpl  7m  *|ft,  *3^  ^  *T  *g  ^  -$91 
'Rai  Xflfastf  %  fait  *T3l  Wp*3T3T*  §  3ia  H*  ToJrfat  ^UmT 

o  * 

smr  t  **  %  fatrafai  3>t  1^  Hff  tmT-nfa  ?*  %mm  *i 

5K  VTFT  J7T3T  ^  WT  ^1  3[i|rl  «3ST  3^*1^  %r  7T2I*t7T  *T  iP3 

TOars  ^  ?  ^n:  -*m  wilf*  f%«  tt*k  a*  *i 

*1  3W  KWTTIir  ^3  H*  2fa  fat*  7%  s  V*K  5^  7JI 
iqre  tfa  ^  fat  me  fTOT  c£%  l— Bharat  Bandhu. 


Jl  work  which  is  remarkable,  no  loss  as  a  monument  of  sound  scholarship  and 
patient;  industry  than  as-  giving  the  fullest  information,  respecting  a  comparatively 
unknown  portion  of  our  Oriental  dependencies,  is  a  M&thurd,  a  District  Memoir/*  by 
E.  S.  Growse,  B.C.S.  (printed  at  the  North-Western  Provinces  and  Oudh  Govern¬ 
ment  Press),  of  which  a  new  and  greatly  enlarged  edition  has  recently  been  issued* 
The  volume  in  question,  which  is  as  sumptuous  in  appearance  as  it  is  interesting  in 
respect  of  its  contents,  forms  one  of  a  uniform  series  of  local  histories  compiled  by 
order  of  the  Government,  and  first  appeared  so  long  ago  as  in  1874.  As  it  is  now- 
seen,  however,  it  has  been  so  much  augmented  and  subjected  to  such  careful  revi¬ 
sion  as  to  be  practically  a  new  work,  and  must  be  recommended'  to  all  readers  who 
take  an  intelligent  '-interest  in  the  history  and  present  statm  of  the  North-West 
Provinces  of  India.  , 

Mr.  Growse’®  explanation  of  the  various  systems  of  mythology  which  have 
prevailed  in  the  district  forms  not  the  least  valuable  portion  of  his  work  to  student®. 
One  notable  feature  is  the  almost  entire  absence  of  Muhammadanism  among  the 
native  population  in  spite  of  the  attempts  at  Moslem  rule  made  in  former  daysj  side 
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by  side  with  this  may  be  noted  the  author’s  account  of  that  strange  race  the  Jats,  as 
well  as  his  history  of  Rajput  caste  generally. .  One  section  is  devoted  to  an  exami- 
nation  into  the  'cultus  of  the  deified  hero  Krishna,  and  a  carious  inquiry  into  the 
resemblance  which  has  so  often  been  noticed  between  the  myths  attaching  thereto 
and  some  of  the  great  truths  of  Christianity ;  Mr.  Growse,  than  whom  few  can  be 
better  qualified  to  judge,  is  disposed  to  look  on  this  as  merely  fortuitous.  Equally 
worthy  of  note  are  his  account  of  the  annual  miracle  play,  the  great  pilgrimage  of 
which  it  forms  a  prominent  feature,  and  the  peculiar  Holi  festival,  in  connection 
with  which  may  be  studied  the  history  of  the  intrusion  of  Buddhism  into  the  pro¬ 
vince,  the  reform  under  the  Vaishnava  sectaries,  and  the  modern  introduction  of 
in  which  Mr.  Growse  has  taken  no  small  part.  All  artists  must  approve 
of  his  plea  for  the  adaptation  of  native  architectural  forms  to  the  requirements  of 
Christian  worship,  instead  of  the  obtrusion  of  unsuitable  alien  styles,  and  the  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  church  at  Mathura  is  enough  to  show  how  successfully  this  may  he 
done  by  a  competent  architect.  The  antiquarian  portion  of  the  volume  is  not  the 
least  important,  dealing  with  the  discoveries,  by  the  author  and  others,  of  sculpture 
inscriptions,  and  so  forth,  invaluable  alike  to  artist  and  historian.  The  temples  at 
Brinda-ban  and  elsewhere  are  described  in  ?  manner  which  throws  almost  a  new 
light  on  the  subject  of  Indian  art,  and  the  several  photographs  are  most  beautiful. 
Before  closing  a  necessarily  brief  notice  of  this  important  work,  we  must  draw 
attention  to  Mr.  Growse’s  protest  against  the  too  common  neglect  by  etymologists 
of  the  Sanskrit  element  in  the  various  native  dialects,  and  to  what  he  says  about 
the  revolting  practices  taught  and  carried  out  by  the  more  advanced  Buddhists ; 
these  latter  may  astonish  some  of  those  “new  light”  apostles  who  are  so  fond  of 
the  followers  of  Gautama  and  their  principles  at  the  expense  of  Christi¬ 
anity.  Altogether  the  volume  is  in  itself  unique,  and  must  prove  of  the  greatest 
service  to  the  Oriental  student. — Whitehall  Beeieto. 
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